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PREFACE 


In  view  of  the  increase  in  the  material  covered  by  the  term  ‘English 
Studies’  the  editors  have  decided  to  exclude  from  the  volume  the 
somewhat  specialized  chapter  on  Linguistics.  Works  which  are 
strictly  relevant  to  the  field  of  English  will  be  noticed  in  the  appro¬ 
priate  existing  chapters. 

There  are  some  changes  to  be  recorded  in  the  current  list  of  con¬ 
tributors.  Dr.  B.  J.  Timmer’s  place  is  taken  by  Dr.  Angus  Macdonald 
of  the  University  of  Durham,  who  is  responsible  for  Chapter  IV, 
‘Middle  English,  excluding  Chaucer’.  Chapter  IX,  ‘The  Later  Tudor 
Period,  excluding  Drama’,  is  now  undertaken  by  Miss  Patricia 
Thomson,  University  of  London  (Queen  Mary  College).  The  lengthy 
chapter  on  the  nineteenth  century  is  shared  between  Mr.  P.  M.  Yarker 
(poetry)  and  Miss  Sheila  Smith  (prose).  Chapter  XIV  on  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  will,  after  this  year,  be  divided  between  Mrs.  Thompson 
and  Mr.  Gross,  both  of  Queen  Mary  College. 

The  abundance  of  books  and  articles  concerned  with  English 
studies  is  a  pointer  to  their  flourishing  condition.  This,  in  a  volume 
which  has  never  aimed  at  being  exhaustive,  necessitates  a  certain 
degree  of  selection;  but  even  so  it  is  no  light  task  for  the  team  of 
contributors  to  gather  in  so  full  a  harvest.  In  the  case  of  Chapter  XV, 
‘American  Literature’,  an  effort  will  be  made  in  the  next  volume  to 
bring  notices  of  articles  up  to  date. 

As  usual  the  editors  will  be  grateful  for  offprints. 


BEATRICE  WHITE 
T.  S.  DORSCH 
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I.  LITERARY  HISTORY  AND  CRITICISM: 
GENERAL  WORKS 

By  T.  S.  Dorsch 


1.  Histories  of  Literature  and  Refer¬ 
ence  Works 

Bonamy  Dobree’s  volume  in  the 
Oxford  History  of  English  Literature1 
covers  the  first  four  decades  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  is  as  finely  per¬ 
ceptive  in  its  criticism  as  it  is  massive 
in  its  learning,  and  it  makes  very  good 
reading,  for  Dobree  is  lively  and  often 
witty  in  expression,  and,  by  quoting 
very  generously,  he  has  both  kept  his 
approach  concrete  and  provided  a  kind 
of  miniature  anthology  of  early  eigh¬ 
teenth-century  writing,  the  good  spiced 
with  the  comically  bad.  The  preliminary 
chapter  on  the  social  and  ethical  back¬ 
ground  effectively  counters  the  still 
widespread  notion  that  this  period  was 
one  of  exquisite  grace  and  Augustan 
calm;  on  the  contrary,  ‘it  was  tom  by 
strife  over  religious  issues  interwoven 
with  equally  ferocious  political 
squabbles  over  the  war,  the  succession, 
and  a  dozen  other  nodes  of  crisis’.  The 
generally  accepted  picture  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne  as  the  age  of  reason  is 
equally  misleading;  rather  it  was  an 
age  of  passionate  reasoning  ‘  which  had 
at  all  costs  to  make  the  new  ideas  of 
the  nature  of  man  and  the  universe 
come  to  terms  with  actual  living’. 
These  conditions  hardly  favoured  the 
production  of  highly  imaginative  litera¬ 
ture.  However,  the  literary  genius  will 
always  transcend  the  limitations  of  the 
age  into  which  he  is  bom,  and  in  Pope, 
Swift,  and  Defoe  the  early  eighteenth 
century  produced  three  writers  of  a 
high  order  of  genius.  Inevitably  a  good 

1  English  Literature  in  the  Early  Eighteenth 
Century.  1700-1740,  by  Bonamy  Dobree. 
(The  Oxford  History  of  English  Literature, 
Vol.  VII.)  O.U.P.  pp.  xii+701.  42 s, 


part  of  the  book  must  be  devoted  to 
such  giants  as  these,  but  the  ‘inferior 
muses  ’  of  the  period  are  handled  with 
insight  and  fairness,  and  at  a  length 
proportionate  to  their  merits.  Steele 
and  Addison,  Lady  Winchilsea,  Gay, 
Prior  and  the  Thomson  of  The  Castle 
of  Indolence,  Shaftesbury  and  Berkeley 
among  the  philosophers,  Hervey  and 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  among 
the  writers  of  memoirs :  these  are  some 
of  the  authors  who  stand  out  by 
reason  either  of  their  impressive  or  of 
their  attractive  qualities.  There  are 
excellent  chapters  on  the  drama;  on 
the  fashionable  poetic  forms — eclogue, 
mock  heroic,  philosophic  nature  poem, 
and  devotional  verse ;  and  on  the  critics 
and  aestheticians,  where  the  fine 
Shakespearian  scholars  and  editors 
justly  receive  high  praise.  Probably 
none  of  the  minor  writings  that  are 
likely  to  interest  modem  readers  has 
escaped  Dobree’s  attention.  The 
thorough  and  comprehensive  biblio¬ 
graphies  are  another  valuable  feature 
of  this  fine  book. 

The  fifth  volume  of  Allardyce 
Nicoll’s  monumental  History  of  English 
Drama,  1 660-1 9002  presents  the  cor¬ 
rected  text  of  Volumes  I  and  II  of  A 
History  of  Late  Nineteenth  Century 
Drama,  1850-1900.  Since  the  first  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  work  in  1946  some 
new  titles  have  become  known  and 
some  authors  then  listed  as  unknown 
have  been  identified.  These  are  dealt 

2  A  History  of  English  Drama,  1660-1900, 
by  Allardyce  Nicoll.  C.U.P.  Vol.  V :  Late 
Nineteenth  Century  Drama,  1850-1900, 
pp.  vi+901.  75 s.  Vol.  VI:  A  Short-Title 
Alphabetical  Catalogue  of  Plays  Produced 
or  Printed  in  England  from  1660  to  1900, 
pp.  xii  +  565.  65i, 
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with  in  nearly  a  hundred  pages  of 
supplementary  notes,  which  add  greatly 
to  the  already  considerable  value  of 
Nicoll’s  scholarly  and  informative 
survey.  The  series  is  completed  by  a 
sixth  volume  containing  an  alphabeti¬ 
cal  catalogue  of  plays  produced  or 
printed  in  England  between  1660  and 
1900.  As  its  size  (565  closely-printed 
pages)  might  suggest,  this  volume  con¬ 
tains  an  immense  amount  of  detailed 
information — sub-titles  and  alterna¬ 
tive  titles  as  well  as  authors  and  dates ; 
it  will  also  serve  as  a  Play  Index  to  the 
whole  History.  Obviously  it  can  be 
fully  tested  only  by  prolonged  use; 
equally  obviously,  even  if  small  defects 
should  reveal  themselves,  all  students 
of  modem  English  drama  will  have 
cause  to  be  grateful  to  Nicoll  for  his 
prodigious  and  erudite  labours. 

E.  H.  McCormick’s  survey  of  the 
literature  of  New  Zealand3  is  a  wel¬ 
come  contribution  to  the  history  of 
English  writing  in  the  Commonwealth. 
New  Zealand  has  not  yet,  like  Australia, 
produced  an  extensive  literature,  nor 
one  with  a  clear  voice  of  its  own; 
Katherine  Mansfield  is  perhaps  the 
only  writer  who  is  widely  known  in 
this  country  as  a  New  Zealander,  al¬ 
though  Ngaio  Marsh  has  achieved 
some  renown  as  a  writer  of  thrillers. 
However,  New  Zealand  has  to  its 
credit  a  fair  number  of  writers  with 
serious  claims  to  attention,  most  of 
them  comparatively  recent.  To  name 
only  a  few,  there  are  the  novelists 
James  Courage,  Dan  Davin,  David 
Ballantyne,  and  Janet  Frame,  and  the 
poets  Allen  Curnow,  Denis  Glover, 
and  James  Baxter;  and  there  have  been 
some  enterprising  literary  and  critical 
journals.  McCormick’s  book  is  an 
orderly  and  interesting  conspectus  of 
what  has  been  done  since  the  English 
came  to  New  Zealand ;  one  could  wish 

8  New  Zealand  Literature:  A  Survey,  by 
E.  H.  McCormick.  O.U.P.  pp.  vii+173. 
22s.  6 d. 


that  he  had  found  room  for  some 
extended  discussion  of  Maori  in¬ 
fluences. 

Two  valuable  reference  books  on 
French  literature  have  appeared  during 
the  year.  Before  his  death  in  1948  Sir 
Paul  Harvey  had  completed  his  section 
of  The  Oxford  Companion  to  French 
Literature ,l  and  his  collaborator,  Janet 
E.  Heseltine,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
Revolutionary  and  post-Revolutionary 
periods,  has  now  seen  the  volume 
through  the  press.  It  follows  the  same 
plan  as  the  earlier  works  in  the  same 
series,  others  of  which  have  also  been 
compiled  by  Sir  Paul.  Not  only  authors, 
but  also  individual  works,  receive 
entries,  and  significant  works  are 
summarized  and  discussed  in  some 
detail.  There  are  articles  on  the  various 
forms  and  genres,  and  on  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  the  literary  salons,  the  great 
libraries,  and  the  book  trade.  The 
Dictionary  of  French  Literature 8  edited 
by  Sydney  D.  Braun  is  the  work  of 
more  than  twenty  contributors.  It  is 
less  than  half  the  size  of  the  Companion, 
but  this  is  largely  because  it  con¬ 
centrates  more  exclusively  on  purely 
literary  topics  and  does  not  include 
summaries  of  books.  Its  special  excel¬ 
lence  lies  in  its  longer  articles — on  the 
drama,  on  surrealism  and  symbolism, 
on  the  French  language,  and  the  like. 
Either  book  would  be  an  extremely 
useful  work  of  reference  for  the  student 
of  English  literature. 

2.  Annual  Publications 

Most  of  the  articles  published  in 
Essays  and  Studies ,6  collected  this  year 

4  The  Oxford  Companion  to  French  Litera¬ 
ture,  compiled  by  Sir  Paul  Harvey  and  J.  E. 
Heseltine.  O.U.P.  pp.  x+775.  45j. 

5  Dictionary  of  French  Literature,  ed.  by 
Sydney  D.  Braun.  Peter  Owen.  pp.  xv+362. 
42r. 

6  Essays  and  Studies,  1959,  collected  for 
the  English  Association  by  Dorothy  Margaret 
Stuart,  n.s.  Vol.  XII.  John  Murray,  pp.  v+ 
132.  13j.  6 d. 
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by  Dorothy  Margaret  Stuart,  are 
noticed  in  later  chapters,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  here  to  do  more  than  give 
some  general  indication  of  their 
themes.  Douglas  C.  Collins’s  paper  is 
entitled  ‘Kenning  in  Anglo-Saxon 
Poetry’;  he  sets  out  to  show  how 
greatly  the  poet  depended  on  kennings 
in  the  normal  run  of  verse,  not  only  as 
ornaments  and  rhetorical  devices,  but 
also  ‘  to  carry  him  over  pedestrian  pas¬ 
sages,  to  fill  out  a  line  and  to  get  him 
out  of  technical  difficulties’.  In  ‘Two 
English  Antiquaries :  John  Leland  and 
John  Stow’  T.  S.  Dorsch  concentrates 
on  the  topographical  writings  of 
Leland  and  Stow,  and  emphasizes  the 
value  of  Leland’s  pioneering  work  in 
this  field  of  English  antiquarian  studies. 
Sir  Arthur  Salusbury  MacNalty  gathers 
together  a  great  deal  of  evidence  that 
Shakespeare  was  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  In  ‘  The 
Shadow  of  the  Swan’  Martin  Holmes 
warns  us  not  to  apply  modem  standards 
to  the  conduct  of  young  men  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  plays — those  two  gentlemen 
of  Verona,  for  example,  or  Prince  Hal, 
or  Bertram  in  All  ’ s  Well.  R.  W.  Ketton- 
Cremer  contributes  an  interesting  bio¬ 
graphical  and  critical  study  of  Roger 
North.  Kathleen  Tillotson’s  subject  is 
Oliver  Twist;  having  outlined  the  com¬ 
plicated  history  of  its  publication,  she 
goes  on  to  show  what  was  new  and 
important  in  Dickens’s  methods  in  this 
novel.  A.  L.  Rowse  discusses  the  career 
and  writings  of  Robert  Stephen 
Hawker  of  Morwenstow,  the  author 
of  ‘A  good  sword  and  a  trusty  hand!  | 
A  merry  heart  and  true!  ’ 

In  Proceedings  of the  British  Academy 7 
are  printed  Terence  Spencer’s  Shake¬ 
speare  Lecture,  ‘The  Tyranny  of 
Shakespeare’,  John  Wain’s  Chatterton 
Lecture,  ‘Gerard  Manley  Hopkins: 
An  Idiom  of  Desperation’,  and  R.  W. 

7  Proceedings  of  the  British  Academy. 
Vol.  XLV.  Published  for  the  British  Academy 
by  O.U.P.  pp.  xv+344.  63s. 


Ketton-Cremer’s  Warton  Lecture, 
‘  Lapidary  Verse  ’.  Spencer  shows  that, 
although  the  whole  of  our  civilization 
has  been  fertilized  by  Shakespeare’s 
genius,  many  of  our  imaginative 
writers  have  been  embarrassed  or 
irritated  by  the  ‘chronic  comparison’ 
that  they  have  felt  must  be  drawn  be¬ 
tween  their  writings  and  his.  From 
Dry  den’s  time  onwards  Shakespeare’s 
luxuriance  and  exuberance  of  fancy 
have  called  forth  stricture  of  various 
kinds,  and  his  influence  has  been 
regarded  as  something  of  a  tyranny. 
Spencer  illustrates  his  lecture  with 
interesting  and  revealing  quotations, 
many  of  them  from  the  Romantic 
period  and  from  the  writings  of 
Matthew  Arnold  and  Bernard  Shaw; 
and  he  suggests  that  much  Shake¬ 
spearian  criticism,  including  that  of 
Coleridge,  must  be  viewed  in  the  light 
of  this  undercurrent  of  hostility  to 
Shakespeare.  Only  in  the  last  few 
decades  has  resistance  to  the  ‘magni¬ 
ficent  tyranny  ’  ceased,  and  ‘with  it  has 
gone  something  of  the  vigour  and  ex¬ 
citement  and  courage  of  Shakespeare 
criticism  ’.  Wain’s  thesis  is  that  Hopkins 
was  ‘both  isolated  and  involved,  both 
idiosyncratic  and  completely  central’. 
By  reason  both  of  his  temperament 
and  of  his  membership  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  ‘  his  contact  with  the  modern 
world  of  literature  was  pathetically 
tenuous’,  and  as  a  poet  he  was  eccen¬ 
tric,  running  counter  to  the  whole 
accepted  system.  Yet  his  re-examina¬ 
tion  of  tradition  and  habit  is  more 
fundamental  than  that  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  and  ‘his  work,  despite  its 
occasional  eccentricities,  was  right  in 
all  its  major  decisions’.  During  the 
years  that  his  work  remained  un¬ 
printed,  the  English  poetic  mind  was 
slowly  turning  in  the  directions  he  had 
indicated.  Wain  justifies  the  sub-title 
of  his  lecture  on  the  grounds  that  ‘the 
desperation  was  in  the  loneliness.  Only 
someone  who  was  completely  alone 
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could  have  produced  an  art  that  takes 
so  little  and  gives  so  much.’  Ketton- 
Cremer’s  delightful  lecture  is  a  study 
of  ‘the  epitaph,  the  memorial  inscrip¬ 
tion,  the  elegiac  lines  designed  to  be 
engraved  upon  a  monument’,  con¬ 
fined,  however,  to  verse  epitaphs.  He 
begins  with  early  examples  culled  from 
such  works  as  Stow’s  Survey,  Weever’s 
Funeral  Monuments,  and  Camden’s 
Remains.  (Was  it  Thomas  Fuller  who 
said  that  Camden’s  epitaph  might 
fittingly  have  been  ‘Camden’s  Re¬ 
mains’?  For  his  own  he  suggested 
‘Fuller’s  Earth’.)  With  a  glance  at 
Johnson’s  criticism  of  certain  epitaphs 
by  Pope  and  at  Wordsworth’s  Essay 
upon  Epitaphs,  and  the  quotation  of 
some  memorable  inscriptions  from  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
Ketton-Cremer  closes  his  survey  with 
Landor’s  verses  in  the  lapidary  man¬ 
ner,  such  as  Rose  Aylmer  and  ‘I  strove 
with  none  ’,  expressing  the  hope,  how¬ 
ever,  that,  since  current  trends  in 
poetry  are  once  more  towards  lucidity, 
there  may  be  a  return  to  the  writing  of 
commemorative  verse  of  the  kind  he 
has  been  discussing.  This  volume  con¬ 
tains  also  the  following  lectures : 
‘Cyriac  of  Ancona’,  by  Bernard  Ash- 
mole;  ‘Privacy’,  by  A.  J.  Ayer; 
‘Politics  in  the  First  World  War’,  by 
A.  J.  P.  Taylor;  ‘Flavio  Biondo  and 
the  Middle  Ages’,  by  Denys  Hay;  ‘The 
Philosophy  of  Language  in  Revolu¬ 
tionary  France’,  by  H.  B.  Acton;  ‘The 
Enforcement  of  Morals’,  by  the  Hon. 
Sir  Patrick  Devlin;  and  ‘Richard 
Porson  (1759-1808)’,  by  Denys  Page. 
There  is  also  a  study  of  ‘Palladas  and 
Christianity’,  by  Sir  Maurice  Bowra. 
Among  the  obituary  notices  mention 
should  be  made  of  F.  P.  Wilson’s  fine 
tribute  to  the  work  and  the  personality 
of  the  late  Sir  Walter  Greg,  and  K.  M. 
Lea’s  account  of  the  career  of  the  late 
Canon  F.  E.  Hutchinson. 

English  Studies  in  Africa ,8  the  first 

8  English  Studies  in  Africa,  ed.  by  A.  C. 


number  of  which  was  published  in 
March  1958,  is  to  appear  twice  a  year; 
its  objects  are  ‘to  uphold,  and  main¬ 
tain,  high  standards  in  the  use  and 
teaching  of  the  English  language,  and 
to  stimulate  the  study  of  English 
literature,  in  many  widely  distributed 
African  centres’.  These  objects  are  set 
forth  in  A.  C.  Partridge’s  editorial 
comment  in  the  first  number;  Partridge 
goes  on  to  outline  the  history  of 
academic  English  studies  in  the  uni¬ 
versities  of  Great  Britain.  In  an  article 
on  Shakespeare’s  Troilus  and  Cressida 
E.  Davis  counters  the  common  view 
that  it  is  an  ‘unpleasant  play’;  he 
finds  many  parallels  with  Hamlet,  and 
in  its  truth  to  human  nature  he  believes 
that  it  ‘must  rank  as  a  great  play’. 
G.  H.  Durrant  and  L.  T.  Bennett  dis¬ 
cuss  the  merits  and  deficiencies  of  the 
present  systems  of  university  examina¬ 
tions  in  English.  C.  O.  Gardner  con¬ 
siders  the  English  School  at  Oxford, 
and  decides  that  on  the  whole  it  offers 
opportunities  for  studying  English 
‘very  fully’.  Supporting  his  contention 
with  references  to  ancient  mythology, 
M.  D.  W.  Jeffreys  argues  that  the 
Weird  Sisters  in  Macbeth  are  ‘com¬ 
posite  figures  combining  the  attributes 
of  witches,  sorceresses  and  the  Erinyes  ’. 
D.  Inskip  discusses  the  place  of  drama 
in  the  university.  Writing  on  Dryden’s 
Aureng-Zebe,  Richard  Morton  sets  out 
to  show  that  in  this  play  ‘the  dramatic 
possibilities  inherent  in  the  love-theme 
are  not  neglected,  and  that  Aureng- 
Zebe,  politically  admirable,  is  in  his 
love  less  than  ideal’.  Finally,  A.  C. 
Partridge  pays  a  tribute  to  the  work  of 
Sir  William  Craigie,  who  died  in 
September  1957. 

In  the  second  number  Uys  Krige 
analyses  some  of  Roy  Campbell’s 
poetry,  concentrating  on  its  quieter 

Partridge.  Witwatersrand  U.P.  Vol.  I,  1958, 
in  two  numbers,  pp.  1-79,  80-247.  Vol.  II, 
1959,  in  two  numbers,  pp.  1-155,  156-247. 
Each  number  5s. 
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and  more  reflective  aspects,  and  reach¬ 
ing  the  conclusion  that  Campbell  ‘will 
stand  out  as  one  of  the  few  really 
powerful  lyrical  voices  of  his  genera¬ 
tion  in  the  English  language’.  Michael 
Goldman  examines  the  state  of  English 
studies  at  Cambridge,  and  suggests 
that  the  time  has  come  for  some  re¬ 
consideration  of  the  central  assump¬ 
tions  of  the  English  School.  Two 
articles  are  devoted  to  Coleridge: 
W.  H.  Gardner  considers  the  symbolic 
value  of  the  albatross  in  The  Ancient 
Mariner,  and  J.  A.  Colmer  writes  on 
Coleridge’s  work  as  a  critic  of  con¬ 
temporary  political  and  social  prob¬ 
lems.  Recalling  that  Marlowe  must  at 
Cambridge  have  studied  patristic  and 
scholastic  theology,  and  also  scholastic 
metaphysics,  Martin  Yersfeld  claims 
that  some  knowledge  of  these  sub¬ 
jects  is  necessary  to  a  full  under¬ 
standing  of  Doctor  Faustus,  for  they 
underlie  the  central  theme  of  the  play. 
J.  Hennelly  gives  his  views  on  the 
teaching  of  English  in  African  high 
schools,  and  A.  D.  Hall  continues  the 
discussion  on  university  examinations 
in  English  begun  in  the  previous  num¬ 
ber  of  the  journal.  John  R.  Doyle’s 
subject  is  ‘Some  Attitudes  and  Ideas 
of  Robert  Frost’;  R.  G.  Howarth  gives 
reasons  for  his  belief  that  Dryden’s 
letters  place  him  ‘among  the  good  if 
not  among  the  best  letter-writers  of  his 
age’;  and  F.  H.  Langman  aims  at 
showing  that  Wordsworth’s  Prelude, 
far  from  having  value  only  as  the 
‘quarry  of  biographers  and  antho¬ 
logists’,  is  ‘the  nearest  thing  we  have 
to  a  truly  modem  epic’.  Brian  W.  Rose 
offers  a  new  interpretation  of  The 
Tempest.  He  sees  it  as  a  subtle  allegory 
which  cloaks  allusions  to  James  I’s 
neglect  of  his  realm  in  favour  of 
bookish  studies,  and  to  a  plot  to 
murder  him  in  which  the  Gowrie 
family  was  implicated.  In  the  cor¬ 
respondence  pages  F.  H.  Langman 
questions  some  points  in  the  article  on 
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Troilus  and  Cressida  in  the  previous 
issue,  and  R.  T.  Jones  crosses  swords 
with  M.  D.  W.  Jeffreys  on  the  subject 
of  the  Weird  Sisters  in  Macbeth. 

The  first  number  of  Volume  2  (1959) 
opens  with  some  comments  by  A.  C. 
Partridge  on  E.  M.  W.  Tillyard’s  book 
on  the  English  School  at  Cambridge, 
The  Muse  Unchained  (noticed  YW 
xxxix.  21).  Douglas  Bush  continues 
the  series  of  studies  of  English  schools 
in  the  universities  with  an  interesting 
account  of  the  Harvard  School.  M. 
Jarrett-Kerr  considers  T.  S.  Eliot’s 
plays  in  relation  to  nineteenth-century 
poetic  drama.  Tom  Hopkinson’s  sub¬ 
ject  is  the  life  and  writings  of  Thomas 
Codjoe,  an  eccentric  pamphleteer  of 
Accra  in  Ghana.  Olive  Henneberger 
takes  exception  to  Rebecca  West’s 
provocative  analysis  of  Hamlet’s 
character  in  The  Court  and  the  Castle 
(see  YW  xxxix.  14).  ‘Far  from  being 
the  lustful,  self-seeking  murderer  whom 
Miss  West  sees  in  her  mind’s  eye,  ’  she 
declares,  ‘Shakespeare’s  Hamlet  seems 
to  be  characterized  by  that  kind  of 
incandescent  virtue  which  is  best  versed 
in  the  art  of  total  self-giving.  ’  In 
‘Consonance  and  Consequence’  Fred 
Mayne’s  thesis  is  that  Bernard  Shaw 
was  ‘a  rhetorician  in  the  original  Iso- 
cratic  and  Aristotelian  sense’.  R.  E. 
Davies  offers  some  observations  on 
Thomas  Hood  as  playwright  and  prose- 
writer.  In  an  article  on  The  Earthly 
Paradise  Robert  Wahl  suggests  that 
the  lack  of  either  experiment  or  innova¬ 
tion  in  this  poem  may  be  put  down  to 
the  fact  that  Morris  wrote  it  in  what 
he  himself  called  ‘the  mood  of  idle¬ 
ness’,  in  contrast  to  ‘the  mood  of 
energy’  in  which  he  carried  out  so 
many  of  his  other  activities.  W.  R. 
Martin  writes  on  the  fairy-tale  quality 
in  Henry  James’s  novel  The  Bostonians. 
Raymond  Heard  discusses  Olive 
Schreiner’s  treatment  of  death  in  her 
writings.  M.  van  W.  Smith  contributes 
to  the  correspondence  on  Troilus  and 
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Cressida,  and  C.  O.  Gardner  attacks 
B.  W.  Rose’s  interpretation  of  The 
Tempest  noticed  above. 

In  the  issue  of  September  1959  Alan 
Paton  discusses  the  contemporary 
novel  in  Afrikaans.  R.  A.  Foakes  gives 
some  impressions  of  the  English  De¬ 
partment  at  Yale.  P.  C.  Birkinshaw 
analyses  Shelley’s  Ode  to  the  West 
Wind  from  the  point  of  view  of  one 
who  wishes  to  recite  the  poem  in  the 
most  effective  manner.  Robert  Thonon 
traces  William  Faulkner’s  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  sixteen  years  that  elapsed 
between  the  publication  of  The  Hamlet 
and  of  The  Town,  the  first  two  volumes 
of  what  is  to  become  the  Snopes 
trilogy.  In  a  paper  on  Oscar  Wilde 
A.  G.  Woodward  finds  Wilde  to  be, 
before  all  else,  charming  and  lovable. 
‘He  is,  eternally  and  essentially,  the 
charming,  witty,  rebellious  adolescent, 
who  fails  tragically  in  the  encounter 
with  reality  and  finds  his  true  creative 
self  only  in  phantasy.  ’  On  the  grounds 
that  we  are  ‘in  danger  of  oversolemniz¬ 
ing  literary  studies’,  Richard  Morton 
makes  a  plea  for  the  wider  study  of 
minor  poetry.  Louis  Herrman  lists 
examples  of  Cape  English  idiom. 
Finally,  as  a  complement  to  Jarrett- 
Kerr’s  article  on  Eliot’s  plays,  Ronald 
Ayling  writes  on  some  affinities  be¬ 
tween  the  plays  of  Eliot  and  of  O’Casey. 

The  revival,  after  a  silence  of  four 
years,  of  The  Annual  Bulletin  of  English 
Studies,  which  is  henceforth  to  appear 
under  the  title  Cairo  Studies  in  English ,9 
is  to  be  welcomed.  The  volume  opens 
with  the  text  of  four  lectures  delivered 
by  Geoffrey  Bullough  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cairo  in  1956.  The  subject 
of  the  first  is  ‘The  Grand  Style  in 
English  Poetry’.  To  most  people  the 
term  ‘Grand  Style’  would  suggest 
the  Milton  of  Paradise  Lost.  With  the 
reminder  that  Milton  uses  a  variety  of 
styles  in  his  poem,  not  all  of  them 

*  Cairo  Studies  in  English,  ed.  by  Magdi 
Wahba.  Cairo  University,  pp.  145. 


grand,  Bullough  sets  out  to  show  that 
other  poets  are  capable  of  the  Grand 
Style.  Shakespeare  often  achieves  the 
‘  Patriotic  Grand  Style  ’  in  the  histories, 
and  at  the  end  of  Lear  we  find  what 
may  be  called  the  ‘Pathetic  Grand 
Style’.  Daniel  writes  effectively  in  the 
‘Plain  Grand  Style’,  Dryden  in  the 
‘Balanced  Grand  Style’,  Pope  in  a 
burlesque  of  the  heroic  Grand  Style, 
and  Gray  in  the  ‘  Grand  Style  Pindaric  ’. 
Wordsworth,  too,  is  a  master  of 
grandeur  of  various  types.  T.  S.  Eliot 
sometimes  uses  the  ‘  Grand  Style 
Bathetic’,  but  is  capable  also  of  less 
ambiguous  forms  of  grandeur.  In  the 
second  lecture  Bullough  traces  the 
development  of  English  verse  drama 
from  the  early  plays  of  Yeats  to  Eliot’s 
Confidential  Clerk,  and  in  the  third  he 
discusses  the  war-poetry  of  the  two 
world  wars.  The  fourth  lecture  is  a 
centenary  tribute  to  Bernard  Shaw, 
with  criticism  of  several  of  his  plays. 
John  Heath-Stubbs  contributes  an 
interesting  appreciation  of  Dryden’s 
Ode  to  the  Memory  of  Mistress  Anne 
Killigrew,  which  he  considers  one  of 
Dryden’s  finest  poems,  and  one  that 
is  ‘particularly  characteristic  of  his 
art,  and  of  the  temper  of  his  age’. 
Mahmoud  Manzalaoui  uses  the  con¬ 
cept  of  ‘The  Wheel  of  Fortune’  to 
point  some  significant  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  European  and  the  Arab 
imaginations.  M.  M.  Badawi  surveys 
the  main  trends  in  Shakespearian  criti¬ 
cism  during  the  past  three  centuries, 
showing  that  it  has  at  all  times  reflected 
the  general  critical  temper  of  the  age 
in  which  it  was  written.  Angele  Botros 
Samaan  considers  some  themes  in 
Emily  Bronte’s  poems:  whether  they 
are  Gondal  or  personal  poems,  ‘there 
is  a  general  feeling  of  desolation, 
loneliness,  darkness,  and  gloom’. 
Finally,  in  ‘A  Modern  Poet  in 
Alexandria’,  Chafik  H.  Megalli  writes 
a  careful  appraisal  of  John  Heath- 
Stubbs’s  poem  Alexandria. 
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This  year’s  volume  of  Studies  in  Bi¬ 
bliography  is  fully  noticed  in  Section  5 
of  the  present  chapter  (see  p.  20). 

Volume  XXX  of  the  Annual  Biblio¬ 
graphy  of  English  Language  and 
Literature 10  takes  in  the  years  1950-2. 
Henry  Pettit  and  Angus  Macdonald 
have  again  been  responsible  for  the 
onerous  task  of  editing  this  valuable 
work,  and  they  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  speed  with  which  in  recent  years 
they  have  been  bringing  it  up  to  date 
and  the  thoroughness  with  which  they 
cover  the  ground.  This  particular  vol¬ 
ume  contains  nearly  12,000  entries. 

Now  in  its  second  year,  Abstracts  of 
English  Studies 11  has  extended  its  scope 
to  cover  almost  every  journal  (in 
almost  every  country)  that  carries 
articles  of  interest  to  students  of 
English  literature.  It  provides  digests 
of  about  2,000  articles,  and  is  a  great 
time-saver,  since  it  enables  one  very 
quickly  to  see  whether  a  particular 
article  in  a  comparatively  inaccessible 
journal  is  worth  tracking  down  or 
whether  it  is  too  trivial  to  require 
attention. 

Dissertation  Abstracts ,12  published 
in  monthly  instalments,  furnishes  sum¬ 
maries  of  doctoral  theses  presented  in 
about  a  hundred  American  universities 
and  colleges.  All  the  dissertations  listed 
are  available  in  microform.  The  work 
is  well  indexed  and  easy  to  consult.  (It 

10  Annual  Bibliography  of  English  Language 
and  Literature.  Vol.  XXX,  1950-2.  Ed.  for 
the  Modern  Humanities  Research  Assn,  by 
Henry  Pettit  and  Angus  Macdonald,  assisted 
by  William  White.  C.U.P.,  1958.  pp.  xv+ 
752.  80*. 

11  Abstracts  of  English  Studies:  An  Official 
Publication  of  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English.  Univ.  of  Colorado. 
Twelve  monthly  issues,  pp.  480.  Annual 
Subscription  $4;  single  copies  50c. 

12  Dissertation  Abstracts:  Abstracts  of 
Dissertations  and  Monographs  in  Microform. 
Ann  Arbor:  University  Microfilms  Inc. 
Vol.  XIX,  Nos.  7-12,  pp.  xxxvi+1489- 
3436  + indexes.  Vol.  XX,  Nos.  1-6,  pp.  xxxvi 
+  1-2457+ indexes.  Author  index  to  Vols. 
XVIII  and  XIX,  pp.  ii+ 129.  $25.50  the  set. 


is  regretted  that  in  a  previous  issue  of 
YW  it  was  erroneously  stated  that 
Dissertation  Abstracts  was  published 
by  the  University  of  Michigan.) 

3.  General  Criticism  and  Collections  of 
Critical  Essays 

In  The  Business  of  Criticism 13  Helen 
Gardner  has  published  together  two 
sets  of  lectures,  one  of  which,  under 
the  title  ‘The  Limits  of  Literary  Criti¬ 
cism’  (The  Riddell  Memorial  Lectures 
for  1956),  has  already  appeared  in 
print  and  been  noticed  in  YW  xxxvii. 
11.  The  other  series,  ‘The  Profession 
of  a  Critic’,  was  delivered  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  London  in  1953.  The  two 
series  complement  each  other,  for  ‘  both 
argue  the  necessity  of  an  historical  ap¬ 
proach  to  literature  and  the  twin 
necessity  of  recognizing  the  historical 
nature  of  our  own  approach.  Both  are 
concerned  with  the  nature  of  revela¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Both  are  pleas  for  a  certain 
measure  of  scepticism,  which,  while  we 
pursue  with  our  utmost  energy  and 
intelligence  different  paths  towards  the 
“meaning”  of  what  we  read,  will  pre¬ 
serve  us  from  thinking  that  the  mean¬ 
ing  can  be  exhausted  by  our  effort.’ 
Referring  to  Johnson’s  allegory  in  the 
third  number  of  The  Rambler,  Miss 
Gardner  makes  the  torch  rather  than 
the  sceptre  her  symbol  for  the  critic. 
The  critic’s  function  is  to  assist  his 
readers  to  find  the  value  which  he 
believes  a  work  to  possess.  This  does 
not  imply  ‘the  indiscriminate  accep¬ 
tance  of  all  writing  which  has  had  the 
good  luck  to  survive  the  ravages  of 
time’,  nor  absolve  the  critic  from  dis¬ 
tinguishing  failures  in  conception  and 
execution.  But  his  chief  task,  in 
Dryden’s  words,  is  ‘to  observe  those 
excellencies  which  should  delight  a 
reasonable  reader  ’,  and  part  of  his  con¬ 
cern  is  how  to  make  a  proper  use  of 
historical  and  biographical  informa¬ 
tion  and  of  the  facts  of  literary  history. 

13  The  Business  of  Criticism,  by  Helen 
Gardner.  O.U.P.  pp.  ix+157.  15*. 
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In  the  second  of  her  London  lectures 
Miss  Gardner  illustrates,  with  reference 
to  Hamlet  and  other  works,  what  she 
takes  to  be  the  meaning  and  the  value 
of  an  historical  approach  in  criticism ; 
and  in  the  third  lecture  she  analyses 
some  passages  in  Shakespeare  and 
some  poems  of  Donne  in  order  to 
draw  together  her  views  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  criticism.  Miss  Gardner  is 
always  practical  and  concrete  in  her 
approach  and  her  book  is  both  stimu¬ 
lating  and  full  of  sound  sense. 

In  his  Presidential  Address  to  the 
English  Association14  Sir  Maurice 
Bowra  recalls  that  in  the  early  stages 
of  many  civilizations  there  has  been 
an  intimate  association  between  poetry 
and  prophecy.  In  the  last  century  and 
a  half  this  notion  has  revived  and 
flourished,  and  in  English  poetry  of 
the  Romantic  age  and  European  poetry 
of  the  late  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  centuries  has  manifested  it¬ 
self  with  so  striking  an  originality  that 
we  are  bound  to  consider  ‘whether 
after  all  the  poet  may  not  in  some 
circumstances  be  also  a  prophet  and 
combine  the  two  roles  in  a  single  art’. 
Shelley  and  Blake  among  the 
Romantics,  and  Yeats  especially 
among  the  modern  poets,  have  been 
subject  to  ‘sudden  insight,  to  flashes 
of  vision,  to  unexplained  moments  of 
confidence  or  foreboding’,  but  this 
power  of  apprehending  vastly  impor¬ 
tant  forces  at  work  has  not  belonged 
to  many  poets.  ‘The  prophetic  poet 
faces  the  world  with  an  insight  beyond 
that  of  ordinary  men,  and,  just  be¬ 
cause  he  is  a  poet,  his  forecasts  strike 
home  as  no  others  do.’ 

Norman  Jeffares,  in  his  inaugural 
lecture  as  Professor  of  English  Litera¬ 
ture  in  the  University  of  Leeds,15 

14  The  Prophetic  Element,  by  Sir  Maurice 
Bowra.  O.U.P.  for  the  English  Association, 
pp.  19.  5s. 

16  Language,  Literature  and  Science:  An 
Inaugural  Lecture,  by  A.  Norman  Jeffares. 
Leeds  U.P.  pp.  ii +25. 


makes  a  plea  for  a  wider  awareness  of 
language  as  a  vehicle  for  thought  of 
every  kind.  There  have  been  times, 
notably  in  the  century  following  the 
foundation  of  the  Royal  Society, 
when  the  state  of  the  English  language 
made  for  an  easy  communication  be¬ 
tween  scientist  and  non-scientist;  now 
the  two  classes  of  writer  use  language 
in  very  different  ways.  ‘But  the 
humanism  of  the  future  depends  upon 
our  reading  the  literature  of  both 
humanism  and  science,  upon  our 
listening  to  those  who  conserve,  add 
to,  or  modify  both  these  traditions  of 
humanism  and  science,  and  upon  our 
own  writing  and  speaking  good 
English,  the  existence  of  which  is  the 
common  bond  between  humanism  and 
science.  Only  by  sharing  a  desire  to 
preserve  and  where  necessary  improve 
English,  to  use  it  with  precision  and 
grace,  can  we  achieve  a  realisation  that, 
pursued  though  it  be  in  different  yet 
complementary  ways,  there  is  a  com¬ 
mon  quarry.  ’ 

The  Critical  Writings  of  James 
Joyce ,16  edited  by  Ellsworth  Mason 
and  Richard  Ellman,  is  a  disappoint¬ 
ing  book.  Of  the  fifty-seven  pieces  it 
contains  the  greater  number  are  short 
reviews  and  notes  in  which  there  is  not 
room,  or  much  apparent  effort,  to 
develop  worthwhile  critical  points. 
Joyce  writes  perceptively  enough  about 
the  books  he  reviews,  but  many  of 
them  are  books  which  have  not  stood 
the  test  of  time,  and  when  he  has  the 
opportunity  to  treat  an  author  of  real 
stature,  such  as  Meredith,  exigencies 
of  space  compel  him  to  restrict  him¬ 
self  to  a  few  very  brief  general  com¬ 
ments.  Nor,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  the 
longer  essays  and  lectures  very  impres¬ 
sive.  One  feels  that  Joyce  would  have 
emerged  with  higher  claims  to  critical 
acumen  from  a  very  much  shorter 

16  The  Critical  Writings  of  James  Joyce, 
ed.  by  Ellsworth  Mason  and  Richard 
Ellman.  Faber,  pp.  288.  25s. 
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selection  of  his  literary  essays — perhaps 
eight  or  ten  essays,  including  those  on 
Blake,  Mangan,  Oscar  Wilde’s  Salome , 
and  Ibsen.  Much  of  the  interest  of  the 
book,  as  it  stands,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  editorial  comment,  mainly  bio¬ 
graphical,  appended  to  many  of  the 
passages  reproduced. 

A  Festschrift 17  presented  to  Walther 
Fischer  on  the  occasion  of  his  seven¬ 
tieth  birthday  reflects,  in  a  score  of 
essays  by  colleagues,  friends,  and 
former  pupils,  the  wide  range  of  his 
interest  in  English  and  American 
literature.  Kemp  Malone  offers  a  new 
interpretation  of  a  passage  (lines  1125- 
9)  in  the  Finn  episode  in  Beowulf. 
Karl  Schneider  considers  the  pictures 
and  inscriptions  of  the  Franks  Casket 
in  relation  to  an  Old  English  version  of 
the  story  of  Balder’s  death.  Albert  C. 
Baugh  sets  out  to  date  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  Walter  of  Bibbesworth’s 
Traite,  a  manual  of  instruction  in 
French  with  an  interlinear  gloss  in 
English;  he  concludes  that  we  may 
safely  date  the  work  in  the  decade 
1240-50.  It  has  been  suggested  (by 
William  Nelson  in  MLN,  1953)  that 
the  character  of  Spenser’s  Malbecco 
is  derived  from  the  fable  of  Suspicion 
interpolated  in  Gascoigne’s  The  Ad¬ 
ventures  of  Master  F.  J. ;  this  fable  is 
translated  from  the  stanzas  on  Sospetto 
in  the  second  of  Ariosto’s  Cinque 
Canti.  Waldo  F.  McNeir  analyses  the 
relations  between  the  three  characters 
and  the  episodes  in  which  they  figure; 
this  analysis,  he  claims,  ‘shows  con¬ 
clusively  that  Spenser  in  creating 
Malbecco  owed  nothing  to  either 
Ariosto  or  Gascoigne’.  Struck  by  the 
apparent  paradox  that  an  age  that 
enjoys  so  bad  a  reputation  for  its 
morals  as  the  Restoration  age  should 
nevertheless  have  been  a  notably 
creative  period  in  theology,  philosophy, 
science,  political  theory,  architecture, 

17  Festschrift  fiir  Walther  Fischer.  Heidel¬ 
berg:  Winter,  pp.  viii+332. 
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and  music,  Ludwig  Borinski  argues 
that  it  was  in  fact  an  age  of  high  ideals, 
ideals  which  are  reflected,  in  among 
other  places,  in  the  drama,  especially 
the  heroic  drama.  Bernhard  Fabian’s 
theme  is  didacticism  in  eighteenth- 
century  poetry  in  relation  to  the  literary 
theory  of  the  time.  Friedrich  Schubel 
discusses  Thackeray’s  conception  of 
the  ‘gentleman’  and  the  ‘snob’.  Karl 
Brunner  gives  an  account  of  the  visits 
to  Italy  of  Dickens  in  1 844  and  of  Mark 
Twain  in  1867,  and  shows  how  the 
impressions  of  the  two  writers  are 
reflected  in  their  works.  Another  visitor 
to  Italy  is  the  subject  of  Lewis  Leary’s 
article;  she  is  Elizabeth  Kinney,  an 
American  lady  who  was  in  Florence  in 
1 854  and  1 855,  and  who  left  an  interest¬ 
ing  diary  recording  encounters  with  a 
number  of  famous  literary  figures, 
including  the  Brownings,  the  Trollopes, 
mother  and  son,  Charles  Lever,  and 
two  of  Tennyson’s  brothers.  Horst 
Oppel  describes  the  reception  of 
American  literature  in  Germany,  and 
some  of  the  problems  that  arise  in  its 
evaluation.  Anne  Bradstreet,  the  seven¬ 
teenth-century  American  poet,  was 
strongly  influenced  by  Sylvester’s 
translation  of  Du  Bartas — indeed, 
Nathaniel  Ward’s  description  of  her 
as  ‘a  right  Du  Bartas  girle’  has  be¬ 
come  a  cliche;  Hans  Galinsky  brings 
out  the  extent  of  her  indebtedness  to 
Du  Bartas,  and  goes  on  to  show  that, 
contrary  to  what  is  often  stated,  she 
owed  something  also  to  Shakespeare. 
Walter  A.  Reichart  gives  an  account 
of  some  sources  of  Washington  Irving’s 
‘Italian  Banditti’  stories.  John  T.. 
Krumpelmann  draws  attention  to  a 
number  of  Americanisms  recorded  by 
the  Duke  Bernhard  of  Saxe-Weimar 
in  the  book  in  which  he  described  his 
visit  to  America  in  1825  and  1826. 
Harro  H.  Ktihnelt’s  article,  which 
includes  a  long  bibliography,  deals 
with  the  early  reception  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe’s  writings  in  Germany,  and  their 
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rapid  and  sustained  popularity.  Hans- 
Joachim  Lang  contributes  a  study  of 
the  sources  of  Melville’s  Billy  Budd. 
Horst  Frenz  sets  out  to  show  that  St. 
John  Ervine’s  later  criticism  of  Eugene 
O’Neill  is  vitiated  by  preconceived 
notions  of  what  is  appropriate  for 
dramatic  treatment  and  by  too  rigid 
theories  of  dramatic  construction. 
Harry  R.  Warfel  pays  a  tribute  to 
Noah  Webster  as  a  pioneer  of  linguistic 
science.  Martin  Lehnert  discusses  the 
language  of  English  nursery  rhymes 
and  other  types  of  children’s  verse. 
Gustav  Kirchner’s  subject  is  some 
recent  tendencies  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  especially  the  habit  of  compress¬ 
ing  sense  by  means  of  compounds,  the 
use  of  prefixes  and  suffixes,  and  the 
invention  of  ‘portmanteau  words’ 
(‘near-sonic’,  ‘ unlaydownable ’,  ‘traffi¬ 
cator’,  and  the  like).  The  volume 
closes  with  a  bibliography  of  Fischer’s 
writings  compiled  by  Erika  Schuster 
and  Bernhard  Fabian. 

4.  Studies  of  Particular  Themes  and 
Genres 

Gerald  F.  Else’s  commentary  on 
Aristotle’s  Poetics 18  took  its  rise  from 
a  conviction  that,  far  from  being  the 
‘jungle  of  twisting  paths  intersected  by 
an  occasional  clearing’  that  many  of 
its  interpreters  take  it  to  be,  the  Poetics 
is  ‘a  single,  coherent  piece  of  argu¬ 
ment’.  This  argument,  Else  believes, 
is  unlikely  to  be  understood  without 
a  fundamental  reinterpretation  of  a 
number  of  basic  terms  and  conceptions 
in  the  Poetics,  among  them  Aristotle’s 
idea  of ‘imitation’,  the  so-called  ‘unity 
of  time’,  catharsis,  and  the  inter¬ 
relations  of  catharsis,  ‘hamartia’,  and 
recognition.  Omitting  five  and  a  half 
purely  technical  chapters  (on  such 
matters  as  diction,  style,  and  ‘  Homeric 
problems’),  Else  deals  with  the  prob- 

18  Aristotle's  Poetics:  The  Argument,  by 
Gerald  F.  Else.  Harvard  U.P.,  1957,  and 
O.U.P.  pp.  xvi+670.  $11.  88 s. 


lems  of  the  work  chapter  by  chapter, 
in  the  order  in  which  the  chapters  have 
come  down  to  us.  His  method  is  to 
give  his  own  translation  of  each 
chapter,  and  to  follow  it  with  a  detailed 
commentary.  It  is  a  very  long  work, 
running  to  nearly  700  pages,  and  the 
argument  is  closely  packed;  it  will  be 
impossible  without  long  study  fully  to 
weigh  its  merits  and  deficiencies.  A 
first  reading  suggests  that,  though  Else 
has  not  by  any  means  cleared  up  all 
the  difficulties- — his  long  discussion  of 
catharsis,  for  example,  does  not  leave 
us  much  wiser  than  previous  explana¬ 
tions — he  has  gone  some  way  towards 
resolving  a  number  of  the  major  prob¬ 
lems  of  interpretation  in  the  Poetics. 

The  1958  volume  of  English  Insti¬ 
tute  Essays19  contains  seven  papers  on 
prose-style  in  fiction  delivered  at 
English  Institute  conferences  in  1957 
and  1958.  In  the  first  Richard  M. 
Ohmann  reviews  some  recent  theories 
of  style,  and  concludes  that,  in  ‘dis¬ 
cursive  prose’  no  less  than  in  verse,  ‘to 
say  something  about  style  is  to  con¬ 
tribute  fresh  insight  into  the  artistic 
contours  of  the  work  as  a  whole’; 
style  cannot  be  dismissed  as  mere 
‘sugar-coating’,  for  it  is  ‘just  as  useful 
a  key  to  total  meaning  as  is  any  other 
element’.  This  is  well  illustrated  in 
Albrecht  B.  Strauss’s  paper  ‘On 
Smollett’s  Language’.  Strauss  closely 
analyses  a  paragraph  from  Ferdinand 
Count  Fathom,  and  shows  that  a 
stylistic  study  even  of  a  somewhat  weak 
passage  provides  pointers  both  to  his 
author’s  merits  and  to  his  deficiencies 
as  a  novelist:  on  the  one  hand,  the 
pictorial  and  dramatic  quality  of  his 
art  and  his  brilliant  handling  of  farce, 
and,  on  the  other,  his  failure  with 
pathos,  with  romantic  love,  and, 
indeed,  with  anything  that  affects  the 

19  Style  in  Prose  Fiction:  English  Institute 
Essays,  1958,  ed.  with  a  Foreword  by 
Harold  C.  Martin.  Columbia  U.P.  and 
O.U.P.  pp.  xiii+209.  $4.  32s. 
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human  heart.  In  the  next  paper  S.  F. 
Johnson  argues  that  in  The  Return  of 
the  Native  Thomas  Hardy  was  influ¬ 
enced  by  Burke’s  Philosophical  Enquiry 
into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sub¬ 
lime  and  Beautiful.  Hardy’s  reading  of 
this  work  must  have  ‘heightened  his 
awareness  of  some  causes  of  the  “sub¬ 
lime”  and  have  reinforced  a  number 
of  his  own  preconceptions  and  pre¬ 
dilections  as  a  writer’.  G.  Armour 
Craig  examines  the  style  of  Vanity  Fair, 
finding  in  it  indications  of  Thackeray’s 
intentions  in  devising  certain  episodes. 
Harold  C.  Martin  uses  paragraphs 
from  Fenimore  Cooper’s  The  Pilot 
(1823)  and  Stephen  Crane’s  short 
story  ‘The  Open  Boat’  (1898)  as  a 
starting-point  for  the  discussion  of 
changes  in  technique  and  sensibility  in 
nineteenth-century  American  fiction. 
John  G.  Gerber’s  subject  is  ‘The  Rela¬ 
tion  between  Point  of  View  and  Style 
in  the  Works  of  Mark  Twain’;  he 
argues  that  Mark  Twain’s  style  is  ‘not 
only  inseparable  but  derivative  from 
his  point  of  view’.  The  final  paper  is  an 
analysis  by  Charles  R.  Crow  of  the 
style  of  Henry  James’s  The  Wings  of 
the  Dove. 

In  the  belief  that  ‘only  the  practi¬ 
tioner  can  speak  with  final  authority 
about  the  problems  of  his  art’,  Miriam 
Allott  has  gathered  together  a  great 
many  opinions  expressed  by  novelists 
on  the  functions  and  the  craft  of  the 
novel.  Her  book,  Novelists  on  the 
Novel,20  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
‘a  recognized  “working”  aesthetic  of 
the  novel’.  It  is  divided  into  three 
sections.  The  first  is  concerned  with 
the  nature  of  prose  fiction:  under  the 
headings  ‘The  Novel  and  the  Marvel¬ 
lous’,  ‘The  Novel  as  a  Portrait  of 
Life’,  and  ‘The  Ethics  of  the  Novel’, 
Mrs.  Allott  quotes  letters,  essays, 
articles,  prefaces,  and  passages  from 
novels,  by  a  host  of  English  novelists 

'•">  Novelists  on  the  Novel,  by  Miriam  Allott. 
Routledge.  pp.  xv+336.  30s. 
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from  Richardson  to  Aldous  Huxley, 
and  by  a  number  of  French  and 
Russian  novelists.  She  follows  the 
same  procedure  in  the  other  two 
sections ;  these  deal  with  the  genesis  of 
a  novel  under  the  headings  ‘The 
Novelist’s  Approach  and  Equipment’, 
‘Germination’,  and  ‘At  Work:  Effort 
and  Inspiration’,  and  with  the  craft  of 
fiction  under  the  headings  ‘  Structural 
Problems’,  ‘Narrative  Technique’, 
‘Characterization’,  ‘Dialogue’,  ‘Back¬ 
ground’,  and  ‘Style’.  Every  aspect  of 
the  novel  is  covered,  and  in  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  each  section  Mrs.  Allott 
draws  together  its  main  conclusions. 
In  addition  to  the  importance  of  her 
book  as  a  study  of  a  literary  genre,  it 
provides  excellent  reading  as  an  antho¬ 
logy,  specialized  in  subject,  indeed, 
but  none  the  less  interesting  for  that. 

A  book  with  a  comparable  aim  and 
partly  similar  methods  is  The  World  of 
Poetry ,21  in  which  Clive  Sansom  has 
collected  a  large  number  of  quotations 
from  which  it  might  be  possible  to 
construct  a  theory  of  poetry — ‘not  my 
theory’,  says  Sansom,  ‘but  a  com¬ 
posite  one  based  on  the  writings  of 
many  critics  and  particularly  those 
who  have  also  been  poets’.  The  head¬ 
ings  under  which  the  quotations  are 
arranged  are  not  as  comprehensive  as 
those  which  Mrs.  Allott  employs; 
there  are  about  sixty,  each  concerned 
with  a  comparatively  narrow  aspect  of 
poetry:  ‘Reason’,  ‘Beauty’,  ‘Meta¬ 
phor’,  ‘Control’,  ‘Obscurity’,  ‘Free 
Verse’,  and  the  like.  A  greater  degree 
of  co-ordination  between  the  sections 
would  have  increased  the  value  of  the 
book,  as  would  some  kind  of  com¬ 
mentary  drawing  general  conclusions 
and  attempting  to  reconcile  different 
approaches  and  standpoints.  However, 
even  without  this  there  is  much  to 

21  The  World  of  Poetry:  Poets  and  Critics 
on  the  Art  and  Functions  of  Poetry.  Extracts 
selected  and  arranged  by  Clive  Sansom. 
Phoenix  House,  pp.  xv+224.  25r. 
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interest  either  the  scholar  or  the 
general  reader.  Of  the  many  hundreds 
of  quotations  the  great  majority  are 
from  the  writings  of  English  poets  and 
critics,  most  of  them  comparatively 
modern;  but  a  few  authors  are  of  ear¬ 
lier  periods — Sidney  and  Jonson,  for 
example — and  there  is  a  sprinkling  of 
continental  authors. 

Cecil  S.  Emden’s  Poets  in  Their 
Letters 22  is  written  with  the  special 
object  of  giving  assistance  in  the  under¬ 
standing  of  his  chosen  poets  as  men, 
not  as  poets.  Thus,  for  example,  he 
makes  no  use  of  what  Keats  wrote  in 
his  letters  of  his  poetic  aspirations ;  he 
is  concerned  to  show  him  only  in  his 
relationships  with  his  family  and  his 
friends.  His  chapter  on  Pope,  while  not 
glossing  over  indisputable  weaknesses, 
is  largely  a  vindication  of  his  character 
in  the  face  of  the  often  virulent  denigra¬ 
tion  that  was  at  one  time  fashionable, 
and  many  passages  are  quoted  from 
Pope’s  letters  to  illustrate  his  genero¬ 
sity  and  his  loyalty  to  his  friends.  With 
Cowper  the  picture  that  emerges  is  of 
an  almost  morbid  sensitivity,  offset  by 
cheerful  good  humour  and  unbounded 
affection.  The  poets  treated,  apart 
from  those  already  mentioned,  are 
Gray,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron, 
Shelley,  and  FitzGerald.  Emden’s  aim 
is  to  reconstruct  their  characters  and 
personalities  from  what  they  say  about 
themselves.  He  has  perhaps  attempted 
more  than  can  be  adequately  per¬ 
formed  in  a  fairly  short  book;  his 
sketches  are  on  the  thin  side,  and  could 
profitably  have  been  filled  out  with 
more  extensive  quotation.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  there  is  much  here  that  is  of 
interest,  and  much  that  will  contribute 
to  an  understanding  of  the  poetry  as 
well  as  the  characters  of  the  poets 
discussed. 

The  origins  of  the  Don  Juan  legend 
are  obscure;  its  literary  treatment 

22  Poets  in  their  Letters ,  by  Cecil  S. 
Emden.  O.U.P.  pp.  xii+232.  21.?. 


begins  with  Tirso  de  Molina’s  El 
Burlador  de  Sevilla.  This  play,  which 
belongs  to  the  early  decades  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  is  the  starting- 
point  for  Leo  Weinstein’s  study,  The 
Metamorphoses  of  Don  Juan  f 3  the 
first  full-scale  treatment  in  English  of 
Don  Juan  as  a  literary  figure.  Chapter 
by  chapter,  Weinstein  discusses  all  the 
well-known  versions  of  the  story: 
Moliere’s  Festin  de  Pierre,  Mozart’s 
Don  Giovanni,  Hoffmann’s  Don  Juan, 
and  the  rest.  Byron,  Zorrilla,  Stendhal, 
George  Sand,  Chekhov,  Shaw,  Anouilh, 
Montherlant — these  are  only  a  few  of 
the  hundreds  of  authors  who  have 
written  in  an  original  or  striking  way 
about  Juan.  Weinstein  catalogues 
nearly  500  versions,  representing  al¬ 
most  every  European  and  American 
country,  and  his  bibliography  of 
scholarly  studies  runs  to  ten  pages.  Of 
particular  value  are  the  careful  analyses 
which  show  how  each  age  has  re¬ 
shaped  the  legendary  figure  according 
to  its  own  conventions  and  interests, 
and  the  sections  in  which  Weinstein 
sums  up  the  basic  qualities  which 
Don  Juan  retains  through  all  his  meta¬ 
morphoses. 

5.  Bibliographical  Studies 

Beautifully  produced  as  ever,  Studies 
in  Bibliography 24  contains  articles  on 
a  wide  variety  of  bibliographical  topics, 
some  of  which  are  noticed  in  later 
chapters.  Cyprian  Blagden,  in  ‘The 
“Company”  of  Printers’,  contributes 
an  interesting  chapter  to  the  history  of 
printing  in  the  late  sixteenth  and  the 
seventeenth  centuries ;  he  concentrates 
on  two  tendencies  in  the  book  trade 

23  The  Metamorphoses  of  Don  Juan,  by 
Leo  Weinstein.  Stanford  U.P.  and  O.U.P. 
pp.  xi-f  223.  $5.  40?. 

21  Studies  in  Bibliography:  Papers  of  the 
Bibliographical  Society  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  ed.  by  Fredson  Bowers.  Charlottes¬ 
ville,  Virginia:  Bibliographical  Soc.  of  the 
Univ.  of  Virginia,  pp.  vi+290.  Available 
to  non-members  at  $10. 
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which  were  inevitably  a  source  of 
grievance  to  master  printers,  namely, 
the  practice  of  the  printer’s  craft  by 
those  not  trained  to  it,  and  the  power 
of  the  booksellers  to  make  rules  for 
what  had  taken  shape  in  1557  as  a 
Company  of  Printers.  Four  papers  on 
Shakespearian  subjects  are  noticed  in 
Chapter  VII:  ‘The  Compositors  of 
Henry  IV,  Part  2,  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,  The  Shoemakers'  Holiday, 
and  The  First  Part  of  the  Contention' , 
by  W.  Craig  Ferguson;  ‘Playhouse 
Interpolations  in  the  Folio  Text  of 
Hamlet',  by  Harold  Jenkins;  ‘The 
Rationale  of  Old-Spelling  Editions  of 
the  Plays  of  Shakespeare  and  his  Con¬ 
temporaries ’,  by  John  Russell  Brown; 
and,  under  the  same  title,  a  rejoinder 
to  Brown’s  paper  by  his  namesake, 
Arthur  Brown.  Cyrus  Hoy  offers  the 
fifth  of  his  articles  on  ‘The  Shares  of 
Fletcher  and  his  Collaborators  in  the 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  Canon’.  D.  F. 
McKenzie  prints,  with  introductory 
comments,  a  list  of  printers’  ap¬ 
prentices  either  bound  to  or  made  free 
by  printers  between  July  1605  and 
December  1640.  Arthur  Friedman  dis¬ 
cusses  some  problems  relating  to 
‘indifferent  readings’  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  with  illustrations  from  early 
editions  of  The  Deserted  Village.  Edgar 
F.  Shannon,  Jr.,  makes  a  careful  study 
of  the  manuscripts,  proofs,  and  suc¬ 
cessive  printed  versions  of  Tennyson’s 
Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  tabulates  the  variant 
readings;  he  shows  that  the  poem 
reached  its  final  form  only  after  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  revision  over  a 
long  period,  and  his  article  illustrates 
‘Tennyson’s  scrupulous  craftsmanship 
and  his  increasing  willingness,  as  poet 
laureate,  to  speak  affirmatively  to  the 
people’.  H.  Trevor  Colboum  describes 
and  publishes  four  reading-lists  given 
in  1800  to  a  young  Virginian,  Joseph 
Carrington  Cabell;  two  of  them  were 
prepared  by  Jefferson,  one  by  Joseph 
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Priestley,  and  one  by  the  jurist  St. 
George  Tucker.  The  volume  also  con¬ 
tains  several  short  notes:  ‘The  Optical 
Identification  of  First  Formes’,  by 
Kenneth  Povey;  ‘Ralegh  and  Ayton: 
The  Disputed  Authorship  of  “Wrong 
not  Sweete  Empress  of  my  Heart”’, 
by  Charles  B.  Gullans;  ‘The  Printing 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  The  Maid's 
Tragedy  Q  1  (1619)’,  by  Robert  K. 
Turner,  Jr.;  ‘“The  Unspeakable 
Curll”:  Prolegomena’,  by  Robert 
Haig;  ‘ The  False  Alarm  and  Taxation 
No  Tyranny :  Some  Further  Observa¬ 
tions’,  by  D.  J.  Greene;  ‘Two  Notes 
on  Goldsmith’,  by  Arthur  Friedman; 
‘  The  Missing  Third  Edition  of  Wheble’s 
Junius  (1771)  ’,  by  G.  Blakemore  Evans ; 
‘The  Text  of  Bums’  “The  Jolly 
Beggars’”,  by  John  C.  Weston,  Jr.; 
‘Harold  Frederic:  A  Bibliography’, 
by  Robert  H.  Woodward;  and  ‘Biblio¬ 
graphical  Notes  on  F.  Scott  Fitz¬ 
gerald’s  The  Beautiful  and  Damned', 
by  Matthew  J.  Bruccoli.  Finally,  there 
is  a  selective  check-list  of  biblio¬ 
graphical  scholarship  in  1958,  com¬ 
piled  by  Rudolf  Hirsch  and  Howell 
J.  Heaney. 

Under  the  title  Textual  &  Literary 
Criticism 25  Fredson  Bowers  prints  the 
three  lectures  which,  as  Sandars 
Reader  in  Bibliography,  he  delivered 
at  Cambridge  in  1958,  together  with  a 
lecture  on  the  editing  of  early  dramatic 
texts  which  immediately  after  this 
series  he  delivered  in  London  before 
the  Bibliographical  Society.  These 
lectures  are  a  sane,  scholarly,  and  highly 
persuasive  plea  that  literary  critics 
should  ascertain  the  reliability  of  texts, 
whether  early  or  modern,  before  they 
form  judgements  on  them.  Bowers 
deplores  the  carelessness  of  most 
critics  in  this  respect,  and  gives  many 
examples  of  the  critical  nonsense  that 
has  resulted  from  the  use  of  unreliable 

25  Textual  &  Literary  Criticism,  by 
Fredson  Bowers.  C.U.P.  pp.  ix+185. 
22s.  6d. 
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texts;  Yeats  and  Eliot,  to  give  modern 
instances,  have  suffered  from  this  kind 
of  maltreatment,  as  of  course,  to  a 
much  greater  degree,  has  Shakespeare. 
He  outlines  the  principles  by  which  the 
comparative  soundness  of  variant  texts 
can  be  established,  and  emphasizes 
that  textual  criticism  and  literary  criti¬ 
cism  must  go  hand  in  hand.  In  his 
second  lecture  Bowers  describes  the 
intensive  study  that  he  has  made  of 
Whitman’s  manuscripts  for  Leaves  of 
Grass-,  his  study  has  revealed  much 
that  has  hitherto  been  unknown  about 
Whitman’s  intentions  and  methods  of 
composition,  and  its  findings  must  be 
a  sine  qua  non  in  the  equipment  of  any 
future  critic  of  Whitman.  The  third 
lecture  is  on  the  textual  study  of 
Shakespeare,  a  subject  on  whichBowers 
has  written  much  in  recent  years.  Here 
he  clarifies  and  amplifies  what  he  has 
previously  said,  and  adds  many 
valuable  illustrations  to  reinforce  the 
necessity  of  working  by  editorial 
principles  based  on  sound  methods  of 
textual  criticism.  In  his  fourth  lecture 
Bowers  discusses  the  procedures  that 
should  be  applied  to  the  editing  of 
early  dramatic  texts ;  he  ends  by  formu¬ 
lating  principles  for  the  guidance  of 
editors.  Perhaps  no  man  can  speak 
with  greater  authority  than  Bowers  on 
the  subject  of  this  book,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  be  attentively  read 
by  every  serious  literary  critic. 

In  A  Manual  of  Textual  Analysis 26 
Vinton  A.  Dearing  sets  out  the  methods 
he  has  evolved  for  indicating  the 
relationship  to  one  another  of  the 
manuscripts  of  a  work  of  which  several 
manuscripts  exist.  These  methods  were 
devised  primarily  to  deal  with  the  com¬ 
plicated  interrelationships  of  manu¬ 
scripts  of  the  Bible,  especially  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament,  but  they  may 
be  applied  to  other  types  of  manu- 

26  A  Manual  of  Textual  Analysis ,  by  Vinton 
A.  Dearing.  California  U.P.  and  C.U.P. 
pp.  xi+108.  28s. 


script;  it  is  claimed  for  them  that  they 
are  more  thorough  and  comprehensive 
than  earlier  systems,  such  as  those  of 
Lachmann,  Quentin,  Greg,  and  Hill. 
In  addition  to  formulating  his  rules  of 
analysis  and  discussing  the  significance 
of  different  kinds  of  variant,  Dearing 
provides  sections  on  other  matters  of 
interest  to  the  textual  scholar,  includ¬ 
ing  the  use  of  computing  machines  for 
statistical  analysis  and  comparison  of 
manuscripts.  He  illustrates  his  method 
by  applying  it  to  several  Biblical  manu¬ 
scripts  and  to  some  English  works, 
such  as  Dry  den’s  Prologue  to  Etherege’s 
Man  of  Mode  (a  printed  text  and  three 
manuscripts),  Chaucer’s  Complaint  to 
His  Purse  (ten  manuscripts  and  the 
first  printed  edition),  and  Dryden’s 
MacFlecknoe  (seven  manuscripts  and 
the  first  two  editions). 

S.  H.  Steinberg’s  Five  Hundred 
Years  of  Printing,21  first  published  as  a 
Penguin  Book  in  1955,  now  makes  its 
appearance  in  hard  covers.  It  is  a  most 
informative  history,  which  covers  al¬ 
most  every  aspect  of  the  making  and 
publishing  of  books.  It  opens  with  an 
excellent  section  on  the  incunabula 
period  in  which  Gutenberg’s  achieve¬ 
ment  is  set  in  perspective  against  the 
background  of  the  whole  history  of 
printing.  There  follow  accounts  of  the 
work  and  the  contributions  to  their 
craft  of  all  the  great  fifteenth-  and  early 
sixteenth-century  printers,  and  of  the 
separation  of  the  functions  of  the 
printer  and  the  publisher  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century.  In  passing  Steinberg 
lets  fall  a  great  deal  of  interesting 
information:  for  example,  that  von 
Eschenbach’s  Parzival  and  Chaucer’s 
Canterbury  Tales  must,  from  the  num¬ 
ber  of  extant  manuscripts,  stand  high 
among  medieval  best-sellers,  and  that 
the  De  Imitatione  Christi,  with  ninety- 
nine  editions  within  thirty  years  of  its 
publication,  was  the  earliest  best- 

27  Five  Hundred  Years  of  Printing,  by  S.  H. 
Steinberg.  Faber,  pp.  286.  30s. 
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seller  among  printed  books.  He  gives 
clear  descriptions  of  such  technical 
matters  as  illustrating-processes  and 
the  design  and  manufacture  of  type, 
and  as  he  comes  towards  modem 
times  his  subject  broadens  out  to 
include  patronage,  the  changing  nature 
of  the  reading  public,  the  periodical 
press,  the  formation  of  the  great 
libraries,  censorship,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  popular  series,  and  many  other 
topics  directly  or  indirectly  associated 
with  the  production  of  books.  So 
inclusive  is  his  treatment,  indeed,  that 
he  even  records  the  dates  on  which  the 
first  presses  were  set  up  in  the  countries 
of  the  Commonwealth.  The  book  is 
generously  illustrated. 

Also  from  Faber  come  two  large  and 
handsome  volumes  on  book-pro¬ 
duction.  The  Illuminated  Book,28  by 
David  Diringer,  is  a  history  of  book- 
illustration  from  the  earliest  times 
down  to  the  era  of  the  printing  press. 
Although  the  illumination  of  manu¬ 
scripts  is  ‘  a  medieval  art  par  excellence  ’, 
and  illumination  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word  originated  in  the  early  Middle 
Ages,  perhaps  in  the  sixth  century  a.d., 
some  forms  of  illustration  can  be 
traced  back  as  far  as  the  twentieth 
century  b.c.,  when  the  Egyptians  were 
decorating  their  funeral  rolls  in  the 
most  gorgeous  colours.  Diringer  begins 
by  describing  the  earliest  extant 
illustrated  book,  a  papyrus  roll  known 
as  the  Ramesseum  Papyrus,  which 
belongs  to  the  early  twentieth  century 
b.c.  and  contains  ‘a  ceremonial 
dramatic  play  written  for  Pharaoh 
Sesostris  I  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  accession  to  the 
throne  ’.  After  other  Egyptian  examples 
he  passes  to  Graeco-Roman  and  early 
Hebrew  book-illustration,  and  thence 
to  medieval  copies  of  classical  books. 
An  interesting  chapter  on  Byzantine 

28  The  Illuminated  Book:  Its  History  and 
Production ,  by  David  Diringer.  Faber,  1958. 
pp.  524.  126s. 


illumination  is  followed  by  sections  on 
Syriac,  Armenian,  and  Coptic  illumina¬ 
tion,  and  by  an  account  of  the  ‘  Hiberno- 
Saxon  or  Anglo-Celtic’  style,  the  main 
exemplars  of  which  are  the  Codex 
Amiatinus,  the  Lindisfarne  Gospels, 
and  the  Book  of  Kells.  In  the  later 
chapters  Diringer  takes  in  turn  each  of 
the  European  countries  where  the  art 
flourished,  discusses  the  materials  and 
the  methods  of  the  illuminators,  and 
describes  the  most  interesting  examples 
of  their  work.  Each  chapter  is  followed 
by  a  full  bibliography  and  there  is  a 
long  general  bibliography  at  the  end. 
The  book  is  lavishly  illustrated  with 
colour  plates  and  photographic  repro¬ 
ductions,  and,  in  spite  of  its  author’s 
disclaimers,  its  thoroughness  should 
ensure  that  it  long  remains  a  standard 
work  on  its  subject. 

David  Bland’s  History  of  Book 
Illustration ,29  a  splendid  companion  to 
Diringer’s  book,  covers  some  of  the 
same  ground  in  its  opening  chapters, 
devoting  its  first  hundred  pages  to  the 
art  of  illumination  in  manuscripts,  both 
in  western  Europe  and  in  the  East.  The 
greater  part  of  the  volume,  however, 
deals  with  the  illustration  of  printed 
books  from  the  introduction  of  print¬ 
ing  down  to  modern  times.  Bland 
divides  his  subject  according  to  periods, 
with  further  subdivisions  to  represent 
the  work  of  different  countries;  for 
instance,  in  the  chapter  on  the  period 
before  1520  he  has  sections  on  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  France, 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  England.  This 
carefully  ordered  presentation  enables 
the  reader  both  to  take  in  the  work  as 
a  whole  of  particular  periods  and  to 
follow  various  courses  of  development. 
Bland’s  subject  has  enabled  him  to 
embellish  his  book  with  a  great  variety 
of  pictorial  illustrations,  about  400  in 
number,  many  of  them  beautiful  colour 

29  A  History  of  Book  Illustration:  The 
Illuminated  Manuscript  and  the  Printed  Book, 
by  David  Bland.  Faber,  1958.  pp.  448.  84s. 
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reproductions,  most  of  them  black  and 
white  pictures  reproduced  by  appro¬ 
priate  processes.  Like  Diringer’s,  his 
book  is  excellently  indexed,  and  has  a 
helpful  bibliography. 

In  1956  it  was  announced  that  many 
leaves  stolen  from  early  seventeenth- 
century  plays  in  the  British  Museum 
had  been  identified  in  copies  of  those 
plays  in  Thomas  J.  Wise’s  Ashley 
Library,  which  was  bought  after  his 
death  by  the  Museum.  It  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  other  such  leaves  might  be 
found  in  the  plays  that  Wise  sold  to 
John  Henry  Wrenn  between  1901  and 
1907.  The  Wrenn  Library  now  belongs 
to  the  University  of  Texas,  whose 
President  and  Board  of  Regents 
allowed  relevant  plays  to  be  brought 
over  to  the  British  Museum  for  exa¬ 
mination.  In  an  interesting  pamphlet30 
D.  F.  Foxon  publishes  the  results  of 
this  examination.  Of  the  200-odd  leaves 
stolen  from  the  Museum’s  early 
quartos  eighty-nine  have  been  identi¬ 
fied  in  Ashley  copies  and  sixty  in 
Wrenn  copies,  and  up  to  fifteen  more 
may  be  accounted  for  in  unexamined 
Wrenn  copies.  Though  other  kinds  of 
theft  will  probably  come  to  light — a 
stolen  first  edition  of  Pope’s  Essay  on 
Man  has  been  found  in  the  Ashley 
Library — it  is  likely  that  Wise’s  de¬ 
predations  were  widespread  only  in  pre- 
Restoration  drama.  Foxon’s  primary 
purpose  is  ‘to  warn  students  of  the 
early  drama  of  specific  made-up  copies, 
and  to  reconstruct  as  far  as  possible 
their  constituent  parts’.  He  describes 
Wise’s  methods  of  making  up  defec¬ 
tive  copies  and  the  techniques  used  for 
detecting  them,  and  in  two  appendixes 
lists  and  describes  the  plays  with 
stolen  leaves  and  other  made-up 
Ashley  plays. 

Of  some  interest  is  the  descriptive 

30  Thomas  J.  Wise  and  the  Pre-Restoration 
Drama:  A  Study  in  Theft  and  Sophistication, 
by  D.  F.  Foxon.  The  Bibliographical 
Society,  pp.  viii  +  41.  For  members. 


catalogue31  of  an  exhibition  of  books 
in  first  or  early  editions  from  the  Berg 
Collection  in  the  New  York  Public 
Library.  About  eighty  books  are  listed, 
ranging  in  time  from  Richard  Pynson’s 
edition  of  The  Canterbury  Tales  (1490) 
to  the  first  edition  of  Conrad’s  Lord 
Jim  (1900),  and  including  a  great 
many  of  the  most  famous  first  or  rare 
editions  of  works  by  English  authors. 
The  descriptive  notes  give  information 
about  the  books  and  their  biblio¬ 
graphical  history. 

Bibliographical  studies  relating  to 
individual  authors  are  noticed  in  the 
relevant  sections  of  later  chapters. 

6.  Anthologies 

The  pleasantest  anthology  of  the 
year  is  Gilbert  Harding’s  Book  of 
Happiness .32  It  contains  prose  as  well 
as  verse,  and  the  extracts  are  arranged 
in  about  twenty  sections  under  such 
headings  as  ‘Looking  Back’,  ‘Doing 
Something’,  ‘Doing  Nothing’,  ‘Com¬ 
passion’,  ‘Eat,  Drink  and  Be  Merry’. 
A  glance  at  one  or  two  sections  will 
give  some  notion  of  the  catholicity 
of  Harding’s  taste.  ‘Freedom’,  for 
example,  apart  from  the  usual  antho¬ 
logy  pieces  that  one  would  expect  under 
such  a  heading,  includes  a  passage 
from  Phineas  Fletcher’s  Purple  Land , 
Browning’s  Why  I  am  a  Liberal,  A.  P. 
Herbert’s  Let's  Stop  Somebody  from 
Doing  Something,  Joan’s  speech  to  the 
Inquisitor  from  Shaw’s  Saint  Joan,  and 
Smollett’s  Independence;  ‘Victory  over 
Adversity’  includes  several  extracts 
from  the  autobiographies  of  men  who 
were  seriously  incapacitated  by  injuries 
received  in  the  war.  Every  section, 
indeed,  provides  a  satisfying  mixture 

31  Landmarks  in  English  Literature  in 
First  or  Early  Editions,  1490-1900:  An 
Exhibition  from  the  Berg  Collection,  by 
John  D.  Gordan.  New  York  Public  Library, 
pp.  25.  60c. 

32  A  Book  of  Happiness,  compiled  by 
Gilbert  Harding.  Michael  Joseph,  pp.  373. 
21s. 
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of  the  old  and  the  new,  the  familiar  and 
the  unfamiliar  or  not  so  familiar. 

Nicolas  Bentley’s  Choice  of  Orna¬ 
ments 33  is  best  described  as  an  anno¬ 
tated  anthology.  It  is  unusual  also  in 
being  set  within  a  quasi-autobio- 
graphical  framework.  Under  such 
headings  as  ‘Early  Years’,  ‘Reading 
and  Writing’,  and  ‘A  Choice  of 
Creeds’,  Bentley  discusses  his  reading 
over  many  years,  centring  his  observa¬ 
tions  on  passages  which  for  one  reason 
or  another  have  caught  his  fancy — he 
has  always  been  in  the  habit  of  mark¬ 
ing  such  passages  in  his  books.  He  has 
an  original  mind,  and  his  commentary 
is  in  its  own  way  as  interesting  as  his 
quotations  in  theirs. 

There  are  still  schools  where  the 
excellent  practice  of  learning  poetry  by 
heart  is  strongly  encouraged;  one  of 
these  is  Winchester  College.  The 
Winchester  Book  of  Verse, 34  edited  by 
the  Headmaster  of  Winchester,  re¬ 
places  the  old  ‘Lines  Books’  with  a 
single  substantial  volume.  The  selection 
is  wide  and  enterprising,  ranging  from 
medieval  lyrics  to  the  work  of  living 
poets,  and  would  please  an  audience 
wider  than  that  for  which  it  is  primarily 
designed. 

The  Everyman  collection  of  modern 
verse35  has  been  enlarged  by  a  supple¬ 
ment,  compiled  by  Dame  Edith  Sitwell, 
which  contains  poems  by  three 
American  and  half  a  dozen  English 
poets.  The  special  merits  of  this  antho¬ 
logy  as  a  whole  are  that  it  aims  at 
representing  the  chosen  poets  by 
several  poems  rather  than  by  merely 
one  or  two,  and  that  it  distributes  the 
poems  chronologically  through  the 

33  A  Choice  of  Ornaments,  by  Nicolas 
Bentley.  Andre  Deutsch.  pp.  351.  25.s. 

34  The  Winchester  Book  of  Verse,  ed.  by 
H.  D.  P.  Lee.  Harrap.  pp.  288.  8i.  6 d. 

85  Poems  of  Our  Time,  1900-1960.  Original 
edition  chosen  by  Richard  Church  and 
Mildred  Bozman.  Modern  supplement 
chosen  by  Dame  Edith  Sitwell.  Dent. 
(Everyman’s  Library.)  pp.  xxxi  +  351.  Is. 


volume,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  trace 
the  development  of  individual  poets  in 
relation  to  the  wider  poetic  movements 
of  the  period. 

As  a  bicentenary  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Robert  Bums  the  Scottish 
Committee  of  the  Arts  Council  invited 
Scottish  poets  to  contribute  to  an 
anthology36  poems  which  had  not 
previously  appeared  in  any  collections 
of  their  work.  The  anthology  includes 
poems  in  English,  Scots,  and  Gaelic  by 
twenty-seven  poets,  and  testifies  to  the 
vitality  and  variety  of  the  poetry  now 
being  written  north  of  the  Border. 

Another  specialized  anthology  is 
Presenting  Welsh  Poetry ,37  in  which 
Gwyn  Williams  has  made  a  selection 
of  Welsh  poetry  written  over  the  past 
1,500  years.  It  opens  with  Thomas 
Gray’s  translation  of  a  passage  by 
Aneirin  (c.  600)  and  other,  modern, 
renderings  of  early  Welsh  poems,  and 
comes  down  to  several  poets  who  are 
still  writing,  such  as  Vernon  Watkins 
and  Dannie  Abse.  Williams  contributes 
an  introduction  and  a  helpful  note  on 
the  systems  of  prosody  that  are  peculiar 
to  Welsh  poetry. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  (stoutly  seconded  by 
Penguin  Books)  has  performed  a  use¬ 
ful  service  in  making  the  verse  of 
Commonwealth  poets  easily  available 
in  this  country.  To  its  excellent  antho¬ 
logies  of  Australian  and  of  New 
Zealand  verse  it  has  now  added  A 
Book  of  South  African  Verse,38  com¬ 
piled  by  Guy  Butler.  Thirty-four  poets 
are  represented.  The  first  is  Thomas 

36  Honour'd  Shade:  An  Anthology  of  New 
Scottish  Poetry  to  Mark  the  Bicentenary  of 
the  Birth  of  Robert  Burns,  selected  by  Norman 
MacCaig.  W.  and  R.  Chambers,  pp.  136. 
\2s.  bd. 

37  Presenting  Welsh  Poetry:  An  Anthology 
of  Welsh  Verse  in  Translation  and  of  English 
Verse  by  Welsh  Poets,  ed.  by  Gwyn  Williams. 
Faber,  pp.  128.  lCL.  6 d. 

38  A  Book  of  South  African  Verse,  selected 
and  introduced  by  Guy  Butler.  O.U.P. 
pp.  xli  +  228.  18s. 
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Pringle,  who  was  writing  in  the  early 
years  of  last  century;  but  poetry  is  a 
young  art  in  South  Africa,  and  the 
majority  of  the  poets  included  have 
been  bora  since  1900,  eight  of  them 
since  1920.  The  dominating  figures  are 
Roy  Campbell  and  William  Plomer, 
but  there  is  much  promise  among  the 
younger  poets,  such  as  L.  D.  Lerner, 
Sydney  Clouts,  and  Peter  Jackson. 
Several  of  the  poets  are  not  South 
African  by  birth,  and  several  more  are 
expatriates;  this  perhaps  helps  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  fact  that  South  Africa 
has  not,  like  Australia,  developed  any 
kinds  of  poetry  that  are  distinctively 
its  own;  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  if 
this  happens  in  the  future.  Butler  con¬ 
tributes  an  informative  historical  sur¬ 
vey  of  South  African  poetry. 

Another  welcome  addition  to  the 
growing  library  of  Commonwealth 
literature  available  in  this  country  is 
The  Penguin  Book  of  Canadian  Verse.39 
More  than  sixty  poets  are  represented, 
from  the  early  nineteenth-century 
Oliver  Goldsmith  (some  polished 
couplets  from  The  Rising  Village )  and 
his  more  substantial  contemporaries, 
Charles  Heavysege  and  Charles 
Sangster,  to  the  works  of  young  men 
in  their  middle  twenties,  such  as 
Leonard  Cohen  and  Daryl  Hine.  If, 
as  with  the  South  African  poets,  there 
is  little  in  this  volume  that  could  only 
have  been  written  in  Canada,  there  is 
much  that  is  admirable  for  other 
reasons,  and  cumulatively  the  poems 
give  the  impression  of  a  century  and  a 
half  of  very  respectable  achievement. 
Ralph  Gustafson,  himself  one  of  the 
best  living  Canadian  poets,  provides 
an  interesting  historical  and  critical 
introduction. 

The  Penguin  Book  of  English  Folk 
Songsi0  is  a  delightful  collection  of 

88  The  Penguin  Book  of  Canadian  Verse, 
ed.  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Ralph 
Gustafson.  Penguin  Books,  pp.  255.  3s.  6 d. 

10  The  Penguin  Book  of  English  Folk  Songs, 


some  seventy  songs  taken  from  the 
journals  of  the  Folk  Song  Society  and 
the  English  Folk  Dance  and  Song 
Society.  Songs  which  are  so  well 
known  as  to  be  easily  available  else¬ 
where  have  been  excluded,  and  the 
volume  contains  the  best  of  those  that 
remain  among  the  2,000  that  have  been 
published  in  the  journals,  most  of  them 
collected  during  the  last  sixty  or  seventy 
years.  There  is  an  interesting  intro¬ 
duction,  by  R.  Vaughan  Williams  and 
A.  L.  Lloyd,  on  the  traditional  English 
music  represented  by  these  songs,  with 
suggestions  about  the  most  appropriate 
ways  of  singing  them,  and  Lloyd  adds 
a  note  on  the  presentation  of  the  tunes. 

Rudolf  Flesch’s  Book  of  Unusual 
Quotations 41  has  little  that  is  unusual 
about  it  except  that  most  of  his  quota¬ 
tions  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
standard  collections;  ‘it  begins,  so  to 
speak,  where  Bartlett  leaves  off’.  It 
contains  about  6,000  quotations  under 
headings  alphabetically  arranged;  they 
are  culled  from  a  variety  of  literatures, 
ancient  and  modern.  Like  all  books  of 
the  kind,  this  volume  gives  excellent 
browsing. 

Lester  V.  Berrey’s  Treasury  of  Biblical 
Quotations 42  should  prove  a  helpful 
reference  book,  especially  for  those 
who  do  not  possess  a  complete  con¬ 
cordance  to  the  Bible.  The  quotations, 
taken  from  the  Authorized  Version, 
and  normally  limited  to  the  length  of  a 
sentence,  are  listed  under  alphabetical 
headwords,  and  there  is  helpful  cross- 
reference.  Not  all  the  quotations  are 
appropriately  classified;  for  example, 
under  the  heading  Malice  we  find  ‘All 
they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish 
with  the  sword’.  In  the  main,  however, 

selected  and  ed.  by  R.  Vaughan  Williams  and 
A.  L.  Lloyd.  Penguin  Books,  pp.  128. 
3s.  6 d. 

41  The  Book  of  Unusual  Quotations, 
selected  and  ed.  by  Rudolf  Flesch.  Cassell, 
pp.  x+340.  25s. 

42  A  Treasury  of  Biblical  Quotations,  ed.  by 
Lester  V.  Berrey.  Elek  Books,  pp.  264.  16s. 
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the  grouping  is  carefully  thought  out, 
and  it  should  not  take  long  to  learn  to 
find  one’s  way  about  the  book. 

Some  of  the  most  agreeable  antho¬ 
logies  of  the  year  are  collections  of 
poems  spoken  for  the  gramophone. 
The  most  comprehensive  is  a  selection, 
on  two  twelve-inch  records,  of  more 
than  fifty  poems  from  The  Golden 
Treasury, 43  read  by  Claire  Bloom, 
Eric  Portman,  and  John  Neville. 
Beginning  with  Shakespeare  and 
coming  down  to  Arnold,  the  poems 
appear  to  have  been  chosen  for  the 
variety  of  mood  and  melody  that  they 
offer,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  hear 
beautiful  and  well-trained  voices  read¬ 
ing  them.  It  must  be  said,  however, 
that  all  three  readers  have  a  tendency 
to  act  (occasionally  to  overact)  the 
poems  instead  of  allowing  the  words 
to  reveal  their  own  meaning  and  music. 
Portman  is  the  chief  sinner,  but  the 
others  are  also  guilty  of  this  fault  to 
some  degree — Neville  will  not  even  let 
such  a  line  as  ‘Its  melancholy,  long, 
withdrawing  roar’  speak  for  itself,  and 
both  Portman  and  Claire  Bloom  at 
times  ignore  stanzaic  patterns  to  the 
detriment  of  the  poet’s  music.  It  is 
perhaps  a  pity  that  songs,  like  ‘It  was 
a  Lover  and  his  Lass’,  should  have 
been  included,  for  they  suffer  worst 
from  this  kind  of  reading.  However, 
though  they  are  open  to  criticism, 
these  recordings  cannot  fail  to  give  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  to  any  lover  of 
poetry. 

Even  more  satisfying  is  The  Caedmon 
Treasury  of  Modern  Poets  Reading 
Their  Own  Poetry ,44  which  also  occupies 

43  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury.  A  selection 
read  by  Claire  Bloom,  Eric  Portman,  and 
John  Neville.  Directed  by  Howard  O. 
Sackler.  Two  12-inch  records.  Caedmon 
Literary  Series.  TC  0998  and  0999.  Each 
record  39r.  9 d. 

44  The  Caedmon  Treasury  of  Modern  Poets 
Reading  Their  Own  Poetry.  Two  12-inch 
records.  Caedmon  Literary  Series.  TC  0994 
and  0995.  Each  record  39.s.  9 d. 


two  twelve-inch  records.  One  whole 
side  is  given  to  T.  S.  Eliot’s  reading  of 
The  Waste  Land.  Eliot  reads  clearly 
and  precisely,  and  in  a  comparatively 
neutral  voice,  and  the  poetry  gains  its 
own  effects.  By  sheer  chance  a  record¬ 
ing  of  Yeats  reading  some  of  his  own 
poems  for  a  radio  broadcast  has  sur¬ 
vived,  and  is  here  reproduced;  Yeats 
intones  his  verse  in  a  rich  and  melo¬ 
dious  voice,  and,  like  Eliot’s,  it  needs 
no  further  interpretation,  at  any  rate 
not  by  means  of  the  voice.  Other  poets 
who  read  effectively  without  straining 
after  effect  are  Frost,  Auden,  Spender, 
MacNeice,  and  Wallace  Stevens.  More 
dramatic,  but  not  excessively  so,  are 
E.  E.  Cummings  and  Dylan  Thomas. 
In  all,  twenty  English  and  American 
poets  contribute  to  this  anthology,  and 
it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing,  and  most  delightful,  verse-speak¬ 
ing  records  yet  made. 

Two  collections  of  ballads  have  been 
recorded  during  the  year.  In  the 
Caedmon  Literary  Series  C.  R.  M. 
Brookes  gives  an  admirably  expres¬ 
sive  reading  of  nine  of  the  best-known 
border  ballads,45  including  Sir  Patrick 
Spens,  The  Wife  of  Usher's  Well, 
Clerk  Saunders,  and  Thomas  the 
Rhymer.  The  other  side  of  this  record 
contains  nine  of  Burns’s  poems,  well 
read  by  Frederick  Worlock — eight 
short  poems  and  Tam  o'  Shanter. 

The  Jupiter  Book  of  Ballads 46  is  a 
more  substantial  collection.  Its  twenty 
items  include  several  old  border 
ballads,  some  eighteenth-  and  nine¬ 
teenth-century  English  ballads  (Morris, 
Hardy,  and  ‘the  Homer  of  the  North’, 

45  The  Poetry  of  Robert  Burns,  read  by 
Frederick  Worlock.  Border  Ballads,  read  by 
C.  R.  M.  Brookes.  Directed  by  Howard 
Sackler.  One  12-inch  record.  Caedmon 
Literary  Series.  TC  1103.  39.v.  9 d. 

46  The  Jupiter  Book  of  Ballads,  spoken  and 
sung  by  Isla  Cameron,  Jill  Balcon,  Pauline 
Letts,  John  Laurie,  Osian  Ellis,  and  V.  C. 
Clinton-Baddeley.  One  12-inch  record. 
Jupiter  Recordings  Ltd.  JUR  OOA3. 
39j.  9 d. 
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William  McGonagall),  and  some  Irish 
and  American  ballads.  The  voices  have 
been  well  chosen  to  suit  the  varied 
themes  and  moods  of  the  individual 
ballads.  An  interesting  feature  of  this 
record  is  that  some  of  the  ballads  are 
sung  to  their  traditional  tunes;  parti¬ 
cularly  effective  are  Lord  Randall, 
sung  by  Isla  Cameron,  and  She  ’ s  Like 
a  Swallow,  a  Newfoundland  ballad 
sung  by  Osian  Ellis  to  a  harp  ac¬ 
companiment. 

An  interesting,  and  successful,  ex¬ 
periment  is  the  record  of  Poems  for 
Several  Voices 47  issued  by  Jupiter 
Recordings  Ltd.  Several  of  Hardy’s 
poems,  such  as  Voices  from  Things 
Growing  in  a  Churchyard,  lend  them¬ 
selves  beautifully  to  reading  by  a 
variety  of  voices.  Other  poets  who  are 
represented  on  this  record  are  Robert 
Graves,  C.  Day  Lewis,  Walter  de  la 
Mare,  and  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins; 
The  Leaden  Echo  and  the  Golden  Echo 
sounds  particularly  well  when  treated 
in  this  way.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
record  are  a  number  of  Yeats’s  poems, 
read  according  to  his  own  directions 
by  V.  C.  Clinton-Baddeley,  Jill  Balcon, 
and  Marjorie  Westbury,  who  are 
among  our  best  verse-readers  today; 
notably  effective  are  those  which, 
requiring  two  voices,  are  read  in  a 
mixture  of  the  ordinary  speaking  voice 
and  a  chant  reminiscent  of  Yeats’s 
own  way  of  reading — a  good  example 
is  I  am  of  Ireland. 

Another  pleasant  record  is  A  Poetry 
Reading ,48  by  Dame  Sybil  Thorndike 

47  Poems  by  W.  B.  Yeats ,  spoken  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  directions  by  V.  C.  Clinton- 
Baddeley,  Jill  Balcon,  and  Marjorie  West¬ 
bury.  Poems  for  Several  Voices,  read  by  Jill 
Balcon,  Pauline  Letts,  Caroline  Southam, 
Marjorie  Westbury,  V.  C.  Clinton-Baddeley, 
John  Glen,  Christopher  Hassall,  Carleton 
Hobbs,  Harry  Hutchinson,  C.  Day  Lewis, 
T.  W.  Southam,  Dimitri  Vetter,  and  Edgar  A. 
Vetter.  One  10-inch  record.  Jupiter  Record¬ 
ings  Ltd.  JUR  OOB2.  29 s. 

48  A  Poetry  Reading,  by  Sybil  Thorndike 
and  Lewis  Casson.  One  7-inch  record. 


and  Sir  Lewis  Casson.  Dame  Sybil 
reads  Spenser’s  Ditty  in  Praise  of  Eliza 
and  Browning’s  Toccata  of  GaluppVs, 
Sir  Lewis  Hopkins’s  In  the  Valley  of 
the  Elwy  and  Browning’s  My  Last 
Duchess,  and  together  they  read  Sydney 
Dobell’s  How's  my  Boy?.  Both  tend 
rather  to  act  than  to  speak  the  poems, 
which  is  no  serious  fault  with  this  parti¬ 
cular  selection,  except  with  My  Last 
Duchess,  in  which,  too,  Sir  Lewis 
manages  to  give  the  rather  disastrous 
impression  that  the  Duke  is  quite  a 
cheerful,  warm-hearted  man. 

Finally,  mention  must  be  made  of  a 
lovely  recording  of  the  Festival  of 
Nine  Lessons  and  Carols49  which  is 
sung  annually  on  Christmas  Eve  in 
King’s  College  Chapel,  Cambridge. 
Here  it  is  given  in  the  form  in  which  it 
was  sung  in  1954,  the  lessons  slightly 
curtailed,  however,  in  order  that  all 
the  carols  may  be  fitted  on  to  a  twelve- 
inch  record.  Anyone  who  has  heard 
this  service  will  know  what  to  expect 
in  quality  of  singing,  music,  and  read¬ 
ing,  and  this  record  cannot  fail  to 
delight  all  who  hear  it. 

7.  Translations  and  Related  Writings 

The  second  volume  of  papers  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Communication  Re¬ 
search  Centre  of  University  College, 
London,  is  entitled  Aspects  of  Transla¬ 
tion. ,50  In  a  short  preface  A.  H.  Smith 
outlines  some  of  the  main  problems 
that  face  the  translator.  These  are  dis¬ 
cussed  at  greater  length  by  Leonard 
Forster,  who  emphasizes  the  inter¬ 
dependence  of  subject  and  form  and 
the  difficulty  of  transferring  the  subtle- 

Jupiter  Recordings  Ltd.  JEPOOC3.  15s.  11  d. 

49  A  Festival  of  Lessons  and  Carols,  as 
sung  on  Christmas  Eve  in  King’s  College 
Chapel,  Cambridge.  Directed  by  Boris  Ord. 
Organist,  Hugh  McLean.  One  12-inch  record. 
Argo  Record  Co.,  Ltd.  RG  39.  39s.  9 d. 

60  Aspects  of  Translation,  with  a  preface 
by  A.  H.  Smith.  (Studies  in  Communication 
2.)  Seeker  &  Warburg,  1958.  pp.  viii+145. 
25s. 
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ties  of  association  and  allusion  from 
one  language  to  another.  L.  W.  Tan- 
cock  deals  more  specifically  with  some 
problems  of  style  in  translation  from 
French.  D.  J.  Furley’s  subject  is  the 
translation  of  Greek  philosophy,  where 
the  choice  among  various  possible 
abstractions  presents  the  chief  diffi¬ 
culty.  Joseph  Needham  shows  how  he 
and  his  colleagues  surmounted  some 
of  the  barriers  by  which  they  were 
faced  in  translating  old  Chinese 
scientific  and  technical  texts.  In  an 
interesting  paper  on  machine  transla¬ 
tion  A.  D.  Booth  reviews  the  history 
of  this  field  of  research,  and  explains 
how  some  of  the  problems  relating  to 
the  structural  differences  of  different 
languages  and  to  such  matters  as 
association  and  ambiguity  have  been 
resolved.  R.  Glemet  describes  the 
techniques  of  conference-interpreting. 
C.  Rabin  closes  the  volume  with  a 
paper  on  the  linguistics  of  translation. 

In  spite  of  the  title,  it  is  hard  to  see 
what  class  of  readers  H.  J.  Rose  had 
in  mind  in  writing  his  Outlines  of 
Classical  Literature  for  Students  of 
English.51  The  greater  part  of  the  book 
consists  of  leisurely  summaries  or 
partial  accounts  of  the  subject-matter 
of  Greek  and  Latin  works  which  have 
had  some  influence  on  later  European 
literature;  there  is  also  a  little  informa¬ 
tion  here  and  there  about  the  forms 
employed  and  conventions  followed 
by  the  authors,  and  at  times  there  are 
a  few  brief  critical  comments;  just 
occasionally  there  is  a  passing  reference 
to  an  English  or  continental  work 
which  shows  the  influence  of  a  parti¬ 
cular  classical  work.  No  doubt  many 
undergraduates  reading  for  a  degree 
in  English  would  derive  some  profit 
from  this  survey,  though  they  would 
probably  be  better  served  by  one  of  the 
fuller  handbooks;  those  who  wish,  or 

61  Outlines  of  Classical  Literature  for 
Students  of  English,  by  H.  J.  Rose.  Methuen, 
pp.  xiv+303.  I65.  6 d. 


have,  to  make  anything  like  a  close 
study  of  classical  influences  on  English 
literature  would  get  very  little  help 
from  it.  Rose’s  bibliography  lists  only 
five  works.  Four  of  them  are  books  by 
Rose  himself,  and  the  fifth  is  a  diction¬ 
ary  of  mythology  written  in  German; 
there  is  no  mention  of  such  autho¬ 
ritative  works  on  the  classical  back¬ 
ground  of  English  literature  as  Highet’s 
The  Classical  Tradition  or  Gordon’s 
collection,  English  Literature  and  the 
Classics. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Greek 
Theatre 52  by  Peter  D.  Arnott,  should 
be  of  great  interest  to  anyone  whose 
studies  lie  in  the  field  of  drama  and  of 
great  value  to  anyone  who  is  ambitious 
of  producing  Greek  plays.  After  some 
preliminary  remarks  on  the  con¬ 
ventions  of  Greek  drama,  Arnott  gives 
a  short  account  of  its  origins  and  of  the 
ways  in  which  they  moulded  its  struc¬ 
ture,  and  then  at  father  greater  length 
describes  the  theatre  and  its  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  acting  techniques  and 
costumes  of  the  actors.  Then  he  takes 
us  through  some  plays,  considering 
them  primarily  in  relation  to  the  theatre 
for  which  they  were  written  and  to  the 
dramatic  effects  that  they  achieve.  The 
plays  that  he  treats  in  this  way  are  the 
Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus,  the  Medea 
and  the  Cyclops  of  Euripides,  the  Birds 
of  Aristophanes,  and  the  Menaechmi 
of  Plautus.  He  thus  introduces  us,  in 
an  agreeably  unpedantic  way,  to  the 
main  types  of  drama  written  by  the 
Greeks,  Plautus  being  included  be¬ 
cause  his  plays  followed  the  con¬ 
ventions  of  the  Greek  New  Comedy. 
In  the  last  two  chapters  he  discusses 
some  problems  of  translation  and  of 
production  in  modem  conditions. 

D.  W.  Lucas’s  book  The  Greek 
Tragic  Poets55  first  published  in  1950, 

62  An  Introduction  to  the  Greek  Theatre, 
by  Peter  D.  Arnott.  Methuen,  pp.  xvi+240. 
2  Is. 

63  The  Greek  Tragic  Poets,  by  D.  W.  Lucas. 
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appears  in  a  new  edition  in  which 
several  sections  have  been  consider¬ 
ably  revised  or  largely  rewritten  in  the 
light  of  new  information  that  has  be¬ 
come  available.  In  particular,  since 
it  has  become,  ‘to  say  the  least,  un¬ 
certain  that  the  Supplices  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  early  work  of  Aeschylus’, 
the  basis  for  the  discussion  of  his  plays 
has  changed,  and  most  of  the  chapter 
on  Aeschylus  is  new.  The  chapters  on 
Sophocles  and  Euripides  have  also 
been  modified,  though  less  drastically, 
as  a  result  of  recent  work  done  on  these 
playwrights.  Other  changes  are  the 
introduction  of  sections  on  the  origin 
and  nature  of  tragedy,  and  an  expan¬ 
sion  in  those  relating  to  the  Theatre  of 
Dionysus  and  the  conditions  of  pro¬ 
duction.  This  reliable  and  well- 
informed  book  should  be  of  value  to 
all  serious  students  of  drama. 

Two  new  volumes54  added  to  the 
University  of  Chicago  series  of  Com¬ 
plete  Greek  Tragedies  contain  eight 
plays  of  Euripides.  Richmond  Latti- 
more  is  responsible  for  the  translations 
of  The  Trojan  Women  and  Rhesus. 
Lattimore  is  well  known  for  his 
translations  from  Greek,  which  include 
plays  of  Aeschylus  and  Euripides  in 
previous  volumes  of  the  present  series, 
the  Iliad,  the  Odes  of  Pindar,  and  a 
volume  of  Greek  lyrical  poetry.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  trans¬ 
lators  of  our  day,  and  the  two  transla¬ 
tions  under  review  illustrate  both  his 

Second  edition.  Cohen  &  West.  pp.  xiv+ 
274.  24j. 

51  The  Complete  Greek  Tragedies,  ed.  by 
David  Grene  and  Richmond  Lattimore. 
Euripides  III:  Hecuba,  trans.  by  William 
Arrowsmith;  Andromache,  trans.  by  John 
Frederick  Nims;  The  Trojan  Women,  trans. 
by  Richmond  Lattimore;  Ion,  trans.  by 
Ronald  Frederick  Willetts,  pp.  v  +  255. 
Euripides  IV:  Rhesus,  trans.  by  Richmond 
Lattimore;  The  Suppliant  Women,  trans.  by 
Frank  Jones;  Orestes,  trans.  by  William 
Arrowsmith;  Iphigenia  in  Aulis,  trans.  by 
Charles  R.  Walker,  pp.  v+307.  Chicago 
U.P.  and  C.U.P.  Each  30s. 


fidelity  to  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the 
original  works  and  his  command  of  a 
contemporary  idiom  that  never  lapses 
into  banality.  William  Arrowsmith  has 
also  contributed  to  earlier  volumes  in 
the  series ;  his  Hecuba  and  Orestes  run 
easily,  and,  like  Lattimore,  he  com¬ 
bines  an  appropriate  diction  with  a 
more  than  merely  competent  versifica¬ 
tion.  The  other  translators  in  the 
volumes  likewise  maintain  high 
standards  of  faithfulness  to  the  originals 
and  naturalness  of  expression  in  a 
dignified  modern  idiom.  Andromache 
is  translated  by  John  Frederick  Nims, 
Ion  by  Ronald  Frederick  Willetts,  The 
Suppliant  Women  by  Frank  Jones,  and 
Iphigenia  in  Aulis  by  Charles  R. 
Walker. 

Lattimore’s  versions  of  the  Odes  of 
Pindar55  are  perhaps  not  as  well  known 
in  this  country  as  they  deserve  to  be. 
They  should  be  more  to  the  taste  of 
modem  readers  than  earlier  transla¬ 
tions,  and  it  is  good  to  know  that  they 
have  now  been  made  easily  available. 

In  a  pleasantly  produced  volume 
illustrated  by  Richard  Wilt,  Lattimore 
also  publishes  this  year  his  translation 
of  the  Works  and  Days,  the  Theogony, 
and  the  Shield ofHerakles,  by  Hesiod.56 
It  is  very  faithful  translation,  and  at  the 
same  time  poetic,  and  there  is  an 
extremely  interesting  introduction  on 
Hesiod  and  his  writings. 

John  Warrington’s  translation  of  the 
Politics  and  the  Athenian  Constitution 
of  Aristotle57  has  all  the  virtues  that 
marked  his  version,  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  of  the  Metaphysics  (YW  xxxvii. 
30).  It  is  always  perfectly  clear,  and, 
as  far  as  the  material  permits,  readily 

65  The  Odes  of  Pindar,  trans.  by  Richmond 
Lattimore.  Chicago  U.P.,  1947,  and  C.U.P., 
1959.  pp.  xii+170.  10s.  6d. 

66  Hesiod,  trans.  by  Richmond  Lattimore. 
Michigan  U.P.  pp.  vi+241.  $3.95. 

67  Aristotle’s  ‘ Politics'  and  ' Athenian  Con¬ 
stitution  \  ed.  and  trans.  by  John  Warrington. 
Dent.  (Everyman’s  Library.)  pp.  xvi+319. 
10s.  6 d. 
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intelligible  modern  equivalents  have 
been  found  for  the  technical  terms. 
Among  other  welcome  aids  to  under¬ 
standing  are  numerous  chapter  head¬ 
ings  and  sub-headings  and  a  great 
many  footnotes. 

Gilbert  Highet’s  Poets  in  a  Land¬ 
scape, ,88  noticed  in  YW  when  it  first 
appeared  in  1957  (xxxviii.  28),  is  now 
reprinted  as  a  Penguin  Book. 

Since  W.  Y.  Sellar  wrote  his  two 
volumes  on  the  Roman  Poets  of  the 
Augustan  Age  there  has  been  no  full- 
scale  study  which  takes  in  the  Roman 
elegiac  poets  as  a  group,  and  Georg 
Luck’s  book  on  them59  is  to  be  wel¬ 
comed.  Luck  traces  the  history  of 
Greek  elegiac  poetry,  especially  in  the 
Alexandrian  period,  in  order  to  make 
it  quite  clear  that  the  Roman  elegists 
were  not  translators  or  superficial 
imitators.  ‘They  were  involved  in  a 
process  of  creative  adaptation.’  After 
a  survey  of  the  early  history  of  the 
elegy  in  Rome,  he  goes  on  to  Catullus, 
whose  three  love  elegies  ( Carm .  66,  67, 
68)  he  analyses  in  some  detail,  with 
a  translation  of  the  third.  However, 
Tibullus,  Propertius,  and  Ovid  are  his 
principal  figures,  and  each  is  given  two 
chapters  in  which  his  themes  and  their 
treatment,  his  essential  originality,  and 
his  relations  both  to  his  own  times  and 
to  his  literary  predecessors  are  fully 
treated.  A  further  chapter  is  devoted 
to  the  ‘minor  talents’.  Luck’s  book  is 
very  well  worth  reading  both  as  an 
informative  work  of  reference  and  for 
the  excellent  literary  criticism  it  con¬ 
tains. 

As  a  recreation  during  the  last  years 
of  his  life,  the  late  Sir  Ronald  Storrs 
collected  versions  of  one  of  the  most 
frequently  translated  Odes  of  Horace, 
Ad  Pyrrham  (i.  v).  As  completed  by 
friends  after  his  death,  the  collection 

68  Poets  in  a  Landscape,  by  Gilbert  Highet. 
Penguin  Books,  pp.  270.  6s. 

59  The  Latin  Love  Elegy,  by  Georg  Luck. 
Methuen,  pp.  182.  22 s.  6 d. 


amounted  to  451  versions  in  twenty- 
six  languages.  A  volume60  containing 
144  of  these  versions  has  now  been 
published,  sixty-three  of  them  in 
English,  the  earliest  being  by  William 
Browne  and  the  latest  by  Niall  Rudd, 
who  was  bom  nearly  350  years  after 
Browne.  The  book  makes  excellent 
browsing,  and  provides  an  interesting 
commentary  on  changing  tastes  and 
styles  of  translation  over  the  centuries 
it  covers.  It  is  introduced  by  a  pleasant 
essay  on  the  Pyrrha  Ode  which  was 
originally  read  by  Sir  Ronald  as  his 
presidential  address  to  the  Horatian 
Society. 

Not  all  readers  find  as  much  charm 
in  the  Argonautica  of  Apollonius 
Rhodius  as  E.  V.  Rieu  claims  for  it  in 
the  introduction  to  his  translation  of 
the  poem.61  Is  it  not  sometimes  a  little 
cold,  a  little  remote  from  life?  How¬ 
ever,  the  third  book  is  justly  famous, 
and  in  his  presentation  of  the  love  of 
Jason  and  Medea  we  perhaps  learn  at 
last  to  love  Apollonius  as  well  as  to 
admire  him.  He  could  not  have  found 
a  more  sympathetic  or  more  ac¬ 
complished  translator  than  Rieu,  who 
is  able  to  recapture  every  shade  of  feel¬ 
ing  in  the  poem,  and  to  convey  to  the 
English  reader  all  the  undoubted 
virtues  of  Apollonius — ‘  his  deep  under¬ 
standing  of  human  nature,  his  un¬ 
erring  eye  for  a  dramatic  moment,  and 
his  quiet  sense  of  humour’.  Rieu  pro¬ 
vides  an  interesting  biographical  and 
critical  introduction. 

Leonard  Digges  is  best  known  for 
the  commendatory  verses  he  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  Shakespeare  First  Folio 
and  for  another  set  of  verses  which 
appeared  in  the  1 640  volume  of  Shake- 

60  Ad  Pyrrham.  A  polyglot  collection  of 
translations  of  Horace’s  Ode  to  Pyrrha 
(Book  I,  Ode  5)  assembled  with  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  Ronald  Storrs.  O.U.P.  pp.  xi+ 
203.  25*. 

61  Apollonius  of  Rhodes.  'The  Voyage  of 
Argo',  trans.  with  an  Introduction  by  E.  V. 
Rieu.  Penguin  Books,  pp.  207.  3*.  6 d. 
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speare’s  Poems.  However,  he  was  also 
the  translator  of  Claudian’s  unfinished 
epic  The  Rape  of  Proserpine,  though 
his  version  should  perhaps  rather  be 
called  a  free  adaptation  than  a  transla¬ 
tion.  It  is  now  published82  in  the  Liver¬ 
pool  University  English  Reprints  series, 
with  an  introduction  and  notes  by 
H.  H.  Huxley. 

Jack  Lindsay  has  produced  a  lively 
translation  of  The  Satyricon  of  Petro- 
nius.63  His  ‘easy  colloquial  style,  with 
a  fair  amount  of  slang  in  the  right 
places,  yet  able  to  let  itself  lyrically  go  ’, 
is  adapted  to  bring  out  the  variety  and 
the  vitality,  the  mingled  realism  and 
fantasy,  of  the  original,  and  indeed, 
mutatis  mutandis,  this  version  makes 
the  work  read  not  unlike  a  modem 
novel  of  the  less  dignified  kind.  Lindsay 
contributes  a  biographical  and  critical 
introduction.  Norman  Lindsay’s  black- 
and-white  drawings  are  at  their  best 
when  they  illustrate  episodes  of  rich 
humour  or  satire. 

W.  S.  Merwin’s  translation  of  the 
anonymous  twelfth-century  Spanish 
Poem  of  the  CidM  was  written  for  the 
Third  Programme  of  the  B.B.C.  It  is 
now  published  with  a  short  intro¬ 
duction  discussing  the  career  and 
achievements  of  the  Cid  and  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  poem.  While  abandoning 
any  attempt  to  reproduce  the  assonance 
scheme  of  the  original,  Merwin  has 
tried  to  convey  some  sense  of  its 
rhythm,  and  he  has  aimed  at  an 
English  ‘which  would  be  neither 
deathly  archaic  nor  jarringly  and  point- 
lessly  colloquial’.  His  version  reads 
aloud  very  well,  and  he  is  to  be 

62  Claudian.  ‘ The  Rape  of  Proserpine', 
Translated  by  Leonard  Digges,  ed.  by  H.  H. 
Huxley.  Liverpool  U.P.  (English  Reprints 
Series.)  pp.  xiii  +  81.  Is.  6 d. 

63  Gains  Petronius.  ‘ The  Satyricon'  and 
Poems,  trans.  from  the  Latin  with  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  Jack  Lindsay.  Elek  Books.  pD. 
224.  21s. 

64  The  Poem  of  the  Cid.  A  verse  transla¬ 
tion  by  W.  S.  Merwin.  Dent.  pp.  xiii  +  240. 
16.?. 


thanked  for  making  this  fine  work 
available  to  English  readers  who  have 
not  sufficient  Spanish  to  appreciate  the 
original. 

The  Heptameron  of  Marguerite 
Queen  of  Navarre  has  been  reprinted 
in  Arthur  Machen’s  well-known  transla¬ 
tion.65  The  book  has  its  longueurs  for 
the  modem  reader,  but  as  a  famous 
representative  of  a  once  fashionable 
genre  it  is  right  that  it  should  be  kept 
in  print. 

The  plays  of  Moliere66  which  appear 
together  as  a  Penguin  Classic,  in  a  new 
translation  by  John  Wood,  are  Le 
Misanthrope,  Le  Tartuffe,  Le  Medecin 
malgre  lui,  Le  Malade  imaginaire,  and 
the  comedy-ballet  Le  Sicilien.  At  times 
there  is  a  slight  stiffness  in  the  style,  as 
in  the  opening  exchanges  of  The  Mis¬ 
anthrope,  but  in  the  main  the  dialogue 
runs  easily  and  idiomatically,  and 
captures  much  of  the  spirit  of  the 
original.  In  an  informative  intro¬ 
duction  Wood  describes  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  the  plays  were  written 
and  first  performed  and  discusses  their 
language  and  style. 

The  Maxims  of  La  Rochefoucauld67 
are  well  translated  by  L.  W.  Tancock, 
with  a  biographical  and  critical  intro¬ 
duction.  The  volume  contains  also 
La  Rochefoucauld’s  self-portrait,  his 
portrait  of  Cardinal  de  Retz,  and 
de  Retz’s  of  him. 

Madame  Bov  ary  has  been  known  to 
many  generations  of  English  readers 
as  one  of  the  great  classics  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  novel;  indeed,  it  is  surprising  that 
it  has  not  long  since  been  included  in 
the  World’s  Classics  series.  This  defi¬ 
ciency  has  now  been  repaired  by  its 

65  The  Heptameron:  Tales  and  Novels  of 
Marguerite  Queen  of  Navarre,  trans.  by 
Arthur  Machen.  Elek  Books,  pp.  382.  25s. 

68  Moliere.  ‘ The  Misanthrope'  and  Other 
Plays,  trans.  with  an  Introduction  by  John 
Wood.  Penguin  Books,  pp.  282.  3s.  6d. 

67  La  Rochefoucauld.  * Maxims' ,  trans. 
with  an  Introduction  by  L.  W.  Tancock. 
Penguin  Books,  pp.  120.  2s.  6d. 
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appearance  in  this  series  in  the  ac¬ 
complished  translation  of  Gerard 
Hopkins,68  which  first  appeared  in 
1949. 

Another  welcome  new-comer  to  the 
World’s  Classics  is  Alain-Foumier’s 
Le  Grand  Meaulnes,  translated  by 
Frank  Davison  with  the  English  title 
The  Lost  Domain .69  This  is  surely  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  French  novels  of 
the  present  century,  and  its  hero, 
Meaulnes,  is  among  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  and  most  poetically  conceived 
characters  of  modem  fiction.  Davison’s 
translation  is  first  rate.  An  interesting 
critical  introduction  is  provided  by 
Alan  Pryce-Jones. 

Two  plays  by  Jean  Anouilh,70  Ardele, 
translated  by  Lucienne  Hill,  and 
Colombe,  translated  by  Denis  Cannan, 
are  published  together  in  a  paperback 
edition  from  Methuen.  Ardele,  classed 
by  its  author  as  a  ‘piece  gringante’,  is 
a  tragedy  with  an  admixture  of  farce; 
Colombe,  a  ‘piece  brillante’,  is  a 
comedy  with  a  bitterly  ironical  tone; 
both  are  based  on  the  theme  which  is 
common  to  most  of  Anouilh’s  plays, 
the  conflict  between  youthful  idealism 
and  the  disillusion  of  experience.  The 
translations  are  competent,  and  those 
who  have  missed  the  plays  in  pro¬ 
duction  will  be  glad  to  have  them  in 
print. 

In  preparing  a  version  of  Schiller’s 
Maria  Stuart 71  for  the  English  stage, 
Stephen  Spender  has  treated  his 

68  Madame  Bovary:  Life  in  a  Country 
Town,  by  Gustave  Flaubert.  Trans,  with  a 
Foreword  by  Gerard  Hopkins.  O.U.P.  (The 
World’s  Classics.)  pp.  x+431.  Is. 

69  The  Lost  Domain  ( Le  Grand  Meaulnes), 
by  Alain-Fournier.  Trans,  by  Frank 
Davison,  with  an  Introduction  by  Alan 
Pryce-Jones.  O.U.P.  (The  World’s  Classics.) 
pp.  xix  +  283.  Is. 

70  ‘ Ardele ’  and  'Colombe':  Two  Plays  by 
Jean  Anouilh.  Methuen,  pp.  160.  6s. 

71  Schiller's  ‘ Mary  Stuart',  freely  trans¬ 
lated  and  adapted  by  Stephen  Spender,  with 
a  Preface  by  Peter  Wood.  Faber,  pp.  101. 
15^. 


original  with  great  freedom.  In  the 
belief  that  Schiller’s  ideas  are  much 
more  important  than  the  language  in 
which  he  clothes  them,  his  object  has 
been  ‘to  free  Schiller  from  the  poetic 
fashion  of  his  time,  and  release  his 
ideas  within  a  sparer,  more  modem, 
idiom’.  Anyone  who  knows  Schiller’s 
play  will  probably  agree  that  adapta¬ 
tion  of  this  kind  is  necessary  if  it  is  to 
go  down  with  English  audiences  of 
today,  and  the  success  of  Spender’s 
version  at  the  Old  Vic  may  be  regarded 
as  an  endorsement  of  his  methods. 

Pleasantly  translated  by  David 
Magarshack,  Turgenev’s  Literary 
Reminiscences 72  make  good  reading. 
They  recount  episodes  in  Turgenev’s 
life,  describe  encounters  and  conversa¬ 
tions  with  fellow  writers  such  as  Gogol, 
Pushkin,  and  Lermontov,  and  discuss 
his  own  works,  such  as  Fathers  and 
Sons.  Especially  vivid  are  the  account 
of  a  fire  at  sea  which  occurred  when 
Turgenev,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  was 
travelling  from  Petersburg  to  Liibeck, 
and  some  descriptions  of  his  experi¬ 
ences  in  Paris  during  the  tumults  of 
June  1848.  Students  of  Russian  litera¬ 
ture  will  probably  welcome  parti¬ 
cularly  the  sections  on  Turgenev’s 
literary  contemporaries.  Magarshack 
contributes  a  critical  introduction,  and 
the  volume  also  contains  Edmund 
Wilson’s  New  Yorker  article,  ‘Turgenev 
and  the  Life-Giving  Drop’. 

Four  of  Turgenev’s  long-short  stories 
are  published  in  the  World’s  Classics 
in  an  excellent  new  translation  by 
Jessie  Coulson;73  they  are  A  Nest  of 
Gentlefolk,  A  Quiet  Backwater,  First 

72  Turgenev's  Literary  Reminiscences  and 
Autobiographical  Fragments,  trans.  with  an 
Introduction  by  David  Magarshack,  and  with 
an  Essay  on  Turgenev  by  Edmund  Wilson. 
Faber,  pp.  272.  25.r. 

73  ‘A  Nest  of  Gentlefolk'  and  Other 
Stories,  by  Ivan  S.  Turgenev.  Trans,  with 
an  Introduction  by  Jessie  Coulson.  O.U.P. 
(The  World’s  Classics.)  pp.  xiv+461. 
8s.  6 d. 
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Love,  and  A  Lear  of  the  Steppes,  of 
which  the  last  is  probably  the  only  one 
that  is  at  all  generally  known  in  this 
country.  Although  they  appeared  at 
fairly  widely  spaced  intervals  over  a 
period  of  more  than  fifteen  years 
(1854-70),  all  four  have  as  a  common 
background  the  quiet,  unchanging  life 
of  the  old  Russian  gentry  in  remote 
country  settings,  and  all  are  remark¬ 
able  for  their  heroines,  young  women 
of  great  emotional  depth  and  strength 
of  character.  Perhaps  no  better  intro¬ 
duction  to  Turgenev,  or  indeed  to  the 
Russian  novel,  could  be  found  than  is 
provided  by  these  stories. 

Elisaveta  Fen  has  been  well  known 
for  some  years  as  a  translator  of 
Chehov.  Her  versions  of  eight  of  his 
plays  are  now  published  together,  with 
a  sensible  critical  introduction,  as  a 
Penguin  Book.74  Five  are  full-length 
plays:  Ivanov,  The  Seagull,  Uncle 
Vania,  Three  Sisters,  and  The  Cherry 
Orchard.  The  other  three  are  ‘jests  in 
one  act’:  The  Bear,  The  Proposal,  and 
A  Jubilee. 

Another  volume  in  the  Penguin  Plays 
series  contains  three  of  Pirandello’s 
plays.75  The  Rules  of  the  Game  is 
translated  by  Robert  Rietty,  and  The 
Life  I  Gave  You  and  Lazarus  by 
Frederick  May.  Rietty’s  translation  is 
excellent;  those  of  May  are  competent, 
but  are  occasionally  marred  by  a 
failure  to  find  an  entirely  natural 
English  idiom. 

Earle  Ernst’s  Three  Japanese  Plays 76 
should  be  of  great  interest  to  all 
students  of  the  theatre.  The  plays  have 
been  slightly  modified  in  order  to  make 

74  Plays  by  Anton  Chehov,  trans.  with  an 
Introduction  by  Elisaveta  Fen.  Penguin 
Books,  pp.  453.  5s. 

75  Luigi  Pirandello.  '  The  Rules  of  the 
Game',  ‘ The  Life  I  Gave  You',  ' Lazarus' , 
introduced  and  ed.  by  E.  Martin  Browne. 
Penguin  Books,  pp.  219.  3s.  6 d. 

78  Three  Japanese  Plays  from  the  Tradi¬ 
tional  Theatre,  ed.  with  Introductions  by 
Earle  Ernst.  O.U.P.  pp.  xv-f-200.  25s. 


them  suitable  for  production  in  an 
English  or  American  theatre,  and  full 
stage-directions  based  on  Japanese 
theatrical  procedure  have  been  sup¬ 
plied;  none  has  been  previously 
translated.  The  first,  The  Maple  View¬ 
ing,  translated  by  Meredith  Weatherby, 
is  a  No  Play  attributed  to  Kanze 
Kojiro  Nobumitsu  (1434-1516);  a 
strange  blend  of  beauty,  near-farce, 
and  demonic  elements,  it  is  finely 
poetic,  and,  in  spite  of  fundamental 
differences  between  Japanese  and 
European  dramatic  conventions,  it 
should  go  down  well  with  western 
audiences.  The  House  of  Sugawara, 
an  eighteenth-century  play  written  for 
the  Doll  Theatre,  is  given  in  the 
English  version  of  Louis  M.  Steed  and 
Earle  Ernst;  it  dramatizes  episodes, 
both  historical  and  legendary,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  ninth-century  sage 
Sugawara  Michizane,  who  after  his 
death  was  accepted  as  a  god,  and  is 
notable  for  its  portrayal  of  fidelity, 
obedience,  and  sacrifice  in  the  service 
of  one’s  lord.  Benten  the  Thief,  trans¬ 
lated  by  Ernst,  is  a  Kabuki  Play  of  the 
mid-nineteenth  century,  a  predomin¬ 
antly  humorous  play  with  some  well- 
handled  passages  of  pathos.  Ernst’s 
extremely  interesting  and  informative 
introductions  outline  the  history  and 
describe  the  conventions  of  the  three 
types  of  play  represented,  and  supply 
the  background  information  which  is 
necessary  for  their  full  understanding. 

Addendum 

John  Alexander  Chapman’s  Critical 
Papers’’’’  were  received  too  late  for 
notice  in  the  appropriate  section  of  this 
chapter.  They  were  issued  in  four 
instalments  during  1956  and  1957. 
‘The  Morning  of  Poetry’  is  a  pleasant 

77  Critical  Papers,  by  John  Alexander 
Chapman.  The  Author.  The  Wynd,  Gayle, 
Hawes,  Yorks.  Part  I,  pp.  1-45.  3 s.  Part  II, 
pp.  46-138.  6s.  Part  III,  pp.  139-61.  3s.  6d. 
Part  IV,  pp.  162-89.  4s. 
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paper  about  poetry,  by  Shakespeare, 
Spenser,  Blake,  Keats,  and  others, 
which  gives  a  happy  impression  of 
morning  air  and  sunlight.  ‘Marching 
Song’  has  as  its  subject  the  type  of 
poetry  that,  having  been  got  by  heart, 
runs  through  one’s  head  while  one  is 
‘tramping  the  country  roads’.  The  title 
of  ‘The  Imaginative  and  Emotional 
Experience’  to  a  large  degree  explains 
itself;  it  is  a  more  substantial  essay, 
illustrated  largely  from  Shakespeare 


and  some  Islamic  authors.  The  second 
instalment  contains  half  a  dozen  papers 
on  the  Romantic  poets  and  Hopkins. 
The  third  instalment  is  entitled  ‘On 
Reading  Great  Poetry  ’,  and  the  fourth 
is  devoted  to  Macbeth.  Chapman  is  a 
sensitive  critic  possessing  a  more  than 
ordinarily  extensive  background  of 
reading  and  the  ability  to  bring  out 
what  is  best  in  the  authors  he  discusses. 
His  papers  make  both  agreeable  and 
profitable  reading. 


II.  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

By  R.  M.  Wilson 


H.  E.  Pinsker  gives  a  useful  brief 
account  of  the  development  of  English 
sounds  and  accidence  from  Indo-Euro¬ 
pean  to  the  present  day.1  A  particularly 
interesting  section  of  the  phonology 
deals  with  the  causes  of  sound-changes, 
dividing  them  into  mechanically  and 
psychologically  conditioned  changes. 
Account  is  taken  of  most  of  the  recent 
work  on  the  subject  with  only  an  occa¬ 
sional  rather  surprising  omission,  as, 
for  example,  that  of  Dobson’s  English 
Pronunciation  1500-1 700.  In  ‘  Notes  on 
the  Quantitative  Correlation  of  Vowels 
in  the  Phonetic  Development  of  Eng¬ 
lish  V 2  J.  Vachek  concludes  that  a  com¬ 
parison  from  the  phonematic  viewpoint 
of  Old  and  Modem  English  ‘long’  and 
‘short’  vowels  reveals  that  at  some 
moment  the  old,  purely  quantitative, 
opposition  of  vowel  phonemes  must 
have  become  revaluated  into  that  of 
contact,  typical  of  modern  English.  He 
traces  the  main  stages  of  the  develop¬ 
ment,  and  suggests  that  the  revaluation 
took  place  at  some  time  between  1250 
and  1350.  B.Tmka,‘  A  Phonemic  Aspect 
of  the  Great  Vowel  Shift’  (M),  main¬ 
tains  that  the  phonetic  development  of 
Middle  English  long  vowels  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  was 
mainly  determined  by  the  phonemic 
tendency  of  Middle  English  to  restrict 
quantity  as  a  distinctive  feature,  while 
the  other  oppositions  of  the  vocalic 
system  were  left  intact  in  their  func¬ 
tional  validity.  Thus  the  great  vowel 
shift  is  a  phonetic  implementation  of 
this  phonemic  mutation  dating  back  to 

1  Historische  englische  Grammatik,  by 
H.  E.  Pinsker.  Munchen:  Hueber.  pp.  xii+ 
200.  DM.  9.80. 

2  In  Melanges  de  Linguistique  et  de  Philo- 
logie:  Fernand  Mosse  in  Memoriam.  Paris: 
Didier.  pp.  534.  Henceforward  abbreviated 
as  M. 


the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
J.  Vachek,  ‘Two  Chapters  on  Written 
English’  {Brno  Studies  in  English), 
deals  first  with  the  hierarchy  of  spoken 
and  written  utterances,  investigating 
more  particularly  the  functional  justi¬ 
fication  for  each  and  the  question  of 
whether  one  can  be  subordinated  to 
the  other.  He  decides  that  functionally 
both  can  be  justified,  that  neither  is  to 
be  regarded  as  inferior  to  the  other,  the 
two  language  norms  being  mutually 
complementary,  and  in  the  second  part 
traces  the  changing  relations  of  the 
two  norms.  M.  Durand  examines  ‘La 
Palatalisation  en  anglais’  (M)  of  t,  d, 
and  k,  g.  In  Old  English  the  palataliza¬ 
tion  of  k,  g,  leaves  the  phonetic  system 
unbalanced,  but  the  extensive  borrow¬ 
ings  from  French  after  the  Conquest, 
and  later  palatalization  of  t,  d,  goes 
some  way  to  restore  the  equilibrium. 

In  ‘  The  Relation  between  the  Textual 
and  Linguistic  Study  of  Old  English’3 
G.  L.  Brook  points  out  that  Old  Eng¬ 
lish  texts  are  used  by  two  distinct  kinds 
of  reader :  those  interested  in  the  matter 
and  those  in  the  linguistic  details. 
These  sometimes  come  into  conflict, 
and  more  particularly  on  the  question 
of  normalization  which,  though  a  con¬ 
venience  to  the  literary  student,  may 
be  a  source  of  danger  to  the  philologist. 
One  important  result  of  normalization 
is  that  several  Old  English  sound- 
changes,  for  which  there  is  abundant 
manuscript  evidence,  tend  to  be  over¬ 
looked  because  editors  of  the  standard 
texts  remove  the  evidence  to  footnotes. 
Silent  normalization  should  therefore 
always  be  avoided ;  emendations  should 

3  In  The  Anglo-Saxons:  Studies  in  some 
Aspects  of  their  History  and  Culture  pre¬ 
sented  to  Bruce  Dickins ,  ed.  by  P.  Clemoes. 
Bowes  &  Bowes,  pp.  322.  35s. 
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produce  forms  which  are  consistent 
with  the  language  of  the  text  as  a  whole ; 
and  important  conclusions  should  not 
be  based  on  isolated  forms  unless  there 
is  convincing  corroborative  evidence. 
C.  F.  Hockett,  in  his  investigation  of 
‘The  Stressed  Syllabics  of  Old  English’ 
(L),  concludes  that  the  spellings  ea,  eo, 
io,  in  the  Vespasian  Psalter  Gloss  repre¬ 
sent  short  syllabics  phonemically  dis¬ 
tinct  from  those  represented  by  ae,  e,  i. 
But  the  short  syllabics  so  represented 
were  structurally  on  a  par  with  the  so- 
called  short  vowels,  and  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  they  were  mono¬ 
phthongs,  presumably  the  retracted 
spread  vowels,  respectively  [a],  [a],  [i]. 
The  so-called  long  vowels  were  as  re¬ 
presented  by  the  symbols,  with  a 
phoneme  of  length,  but  the  so-called 
long  diphthongs,  although  certainly 
diphthongs  at  some  early  stage,  had 
changed  by  the  period  of  the  Vespasian 
Glosses;  ea  had  become  [a-],  and 
eo  and  io  were  either  [aw],  [iw],  or 
[a-],  [i-].  J.  Fourquet,  ‘Le  Systeme 
des  elements  vocaliques  longs  en 
vieil-anglais’  (M),  points  out  that 
some  knowledge  of  Primitive  Germanic 
can  be  gained  by  the  comparative 
method,  but  that  none  of  the  descended 
languages  retains  this  phonological 
system,  and  it  is  the  task  of  the  struc¬ 
turalist  to  connect  the  observed  system 
with  the  earlier  one  by  a  plausible 
scheme  of  evolution.  He  then  goes  on, 
in  an  interesting  and  suggestive  article, 
to  discuss  the  development  from  Ger¬ 
manic  of  the  Old  English  long  vowels. 
C.  E.  Bazell,  ‘Some  Problems  of  Old 
English  Morphology  ’  (M),  deals  briefly 
with  the  distribution  of  forms  in  the 
second  weak  conjugation,  with  North¬ 
umbrian  -s  in  the  present  indicative, 
and  with  the  nominative-accusative 
plural  in  -as,  while  N.  Peltola,  ‘  On  the 
“Identifying”  Swa  (Swa)  Phrase  in 
Old  English’  (NM),  collects  numerous 
examples  from  Old  English  prose, 
divides  them  into  substantival  and 


adjectival  swa-phrases,  and  concludes 
that  the  construction  seems  to  have  a 
West  Germanic  background,  and  that 
the  use  in  the  substantival  predicative 
was  prepared  by  its  use  in  adjectival 
expressions.  In  ‘O.E.  wis  and  (ge)wiss  ’ 
(A  Ling)  D.  R.  McLintock  shows  that 
the  usual  equation  of  the  former  with 
L.  uisus  is  improbable  on  phonological 
and  morphological  grounds,  that  it  is 
rather  due  to  an  5-formation,  and  that 
the  true  cognate  of  the  Latin  word  is 
(ge)wiss,  which  therefore  cannot  be 
directly  related  to  wis.  V.  Salmon, 

‘  Some  Connotations  of  “  Cold  ”  in  Old 
and  Middle  English’  ( MLN ),  starting 
from  the  use  of  the  word  in  Maldon, 
examines  its  occurrences  elsewhere  in 
Old  and  Middle  English  verse,  and 
shows  that  in  several  contexts  it  had 
for  the  poets  implications  of  hostility, 
treachery,  or  ill-omen,  associations 
which  we  can  no  longer  perceive 
today. 

A  new  corrected  edition  of  K.  Brun¬ 
ner’s  useful  short  account  of  Middle 
English  grammar4  will  be  welcomed  by 
the  many  users  of  the  book.  R.  M. 
Wilson,  ‘On  the  Continuity  of  English 
Prose’  (M),  is  concerned  mainly  with 
the  continuity  from  Old  to  Middle 
English.  No  objective  proof  for  or 
against  has  yet  been  produced,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
word-order  may  go  some  way  towards 
providing  it.  M.  S.  Kirch,  ‘Scandi¬ 
navian  Influence  on  English  Syntax’ 
(. PMLA ),  discusses  the  correspondences 
between  modern  English  and  modem 
Danish  which  Jespersen  thought  might 
possibly  date  back  to  the  Viking  settle¬ 
ments.  These  include:  relative  clauses 
without  pronouns,  the  omission  of  the 
conjunction  that,  the  particular  use  of 
shall  and  will  in  Middle  English,  and 
the  genitive  before  nouns.  After  a 
survey  of  the  available  evidence,  the 

*  Abrifi  der  mittelenglischen  Grammatik, 
by  K.  Brunner.  4.  Auflage.  Tubingen: 
Niemeyer.  pp.  114.  DM.  4.60. 
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general  conclusion  is  that  in  none  of 
these  points  is  there  to  be  found  posi¬ 
tive  proof  of  Scandinavian  influence. 
T.  F.  Mustanoja,  ‘The  Middle  English 
Syntactical  Type  His  Own  Hand{s) 
“With  his  own  hands,  himself”,  with 
Reference  to  other  similar  Expressions’ 
( NM ),  examines  the  occurrence  of  such 
phrases  in  Middle  English,  and  com¬ 
pares  the  use  of  certain  French  phrases 
with  the  same  meaning.  The  Middle 
English  phrase  is  used  primarily  to 
intensify  the  subject-noun  or  pronoun, 
with  only  a  relatively  slight  implication 
of  instrumentality,  and  in  spite  of  some 
French  influence,  the  type  is  essentially 
native  and  can  be  traced  back  to  Old 
English.  G.  C.  Britton  notes  that  ‘A- 
Plurals  in  the  Nouns  of  Havelok  the 
Dane ’  (AM)  occur  only  in  special 
circumstances— in  the  old  dative  plural 
position  and  in  certain  words.  Of 
these,  ladden  and  sorwen  owe  them  to 
the  necessities  of  rhyme;  hosen  prob¬ 
ably  to  the  fact  that  its  stem  ends  in  a 
spirant;  and  shon  partly  at  any  rate  to 
common  collocation  with  hosen.  Bre- 
theren  and  children  stand  apart  from 
the  expected  patterns,  and  were  prob¬ 
ably  originally  southern  forms  which 
in  the  thirteenth  century  were  extended 
to  the  Midlands.  A.  O.  Sandved,  ‘A 
Note  on  the  Language  of  Caxton’s 
Malory  and  that  of  the  Winchester 
MS.’  ( ES ),  attempts  to  account  for 
some  cases  in  which  the  latter  has  a 
present  plural  in  -th  where  the  former 
has  -en,  and  for  an  example  of  a 
present  participle  in  -and  in  Win¬ 
chester  where  Malory  has  -end.  H. 
Kokeritz  gives  examples  of  ‘English  i 
for  French  w’  (M)  to  show  that  in 
Middle  and  early  modern  English  the 
ear  apprehended  Old  French  u  as  either 
u  or  i  depending  on  whether  the  listener 
was  struck  primarily  by  its  labial 
element  or  by  its  front  articulation. 
Hence  Middle  English  judge,  humble, 
&c.,  as  compared  with  brisk,  limn, 
&c. 


N.  Davis,  in  ‘Scribal  Variation  in 
Late  Fifteenth-Century  English’  (M), 
makes  use  of  the  Paston  Letters  to 
demonstrate  both  the  progress  of  the 
move  towards  conformity  and  the 
persistence  of  distinctively  regional 
usages.  From  the  letters  of  three  men, 
supplemented  by  reference  to  those  of 
three  others,  he  illustrates  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  fifteen  criteria,  noting  also 
other  characteristic  abnormal  forms 
used  by  the  various  writers.  This 
group  of  writers  is  neither  provincial 
nor  old-fashioned,  yet,  despite  the 
closeness  of  their  relations  with  each 
other,  they  still  differ  in  many  decisive 
particulars,  thus  showing  that  in  the 
period  immediately  before  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  printing,  the  incipient 
standard  language  was  still  far  from 
obliterating  local  or  individual  pecu¬ 
liarities  even  in  a  region  so  closely  in 
touch  with  London  as  Norfolk.  More¬ 
over,  the  variety  of  forms,  even  in  a 
very  small  circle,  would  suggest  that 
the  use  of  such  criteria  to  localize  texts 
otherwise  unplaced  is  a  very  hazardous 
venture. 

The  three  parts  of  the  Middle  English 
Dictionary  which  appeared  during  the 
year  have  brought  it  well  past  the 
middle  of  C.5  Particularly  striking  are 
the  many  learned  words  included, 
especially  those  dealing  with  medicine 
and  theology,  though  it  is  doubtful 
whether  such  words  as  calluca,  capri- 
folium,  chaunte-royl,  cimbalaria,  and 
ciperus  are  really  to  be  accounted 
Middle  English.  A  few  other  points 
may  be  mentioned:  cadel  in  both 
quotations  looks  like  a  scribal  error 
for  castel;  chele  adj.  (a)  is  perhaps  for 
OE  scylle  ‘tuneful’;  chinken  and  ken- 
chen  should  have  been  separated; 
under  claue  n.  (1),  2  ( b ),  it  is  difficult 

s  Middle  English  Dictionary:  Parts  C  1, 
2,  and  3,  by  H.  Kurath  and  S.  M.  Kuhn. 
Michigan  U.P.  and  The  Mayflower  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  Ltd.,  London,  pp.  1-126,  127-254, 
255-382.  24 s.  each  part. 
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to  see  how  ‘reaping-hook’  can  fit  the 
context  for  cleo  in  Thomas  of  Hales’s 
Loue  Ron,  and  under  2  (d)  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  Clee  names  are  given 
by  Ekwall  as  containing  OE  clseg\ 
clerkesse  ‘a  learned  woman’  appears 
only  in  names,  and  looks  more  like 
‘clerk’s’;  clonch  has  only  u,  y,  forms 
in  the  examples  given;  clout  n.  (2)  ( b ) 
would  appear  to  be  a  mistake  for  clouti. 
However,  a  sufficient  indication  of  the 
importance  of  M.E.D.  is  afforded  by  the 
appearance  of  articles  correcting  and 
supplementing  the  information  there 
given.  H.  Kasmann,  ‘Anmerkungen 
zum  Middle  English  Dictionary ’ 
(Ang),  includes  a  number  of  these, 
while  F.  Th.  Visser,  ‘The  Middle  English 
Dictionary’’  ( ES ),  gives  additions, 
mainly  from  Barbour’s  Bruce,  along 
with  a  list  of  misprints  and  clerical 
errors.  Such  criticisms  are  perhaps 
necessary,  but  they  should  not  make 
us  forget  the  very  real  merits  of  the 
dictionary  or  the  debt  to  it  of  all 
students  of  Middle  English. 

R.  E.  Latham,  ‘Some  Minor  Enig¬ 
mas  from  Medieval  Records  ’  (. English 
Historical  Review),  includes  two  words 
of  interest :  solanda  which  is  taken  as  a 
derivation  of  OE  sceo-land  ‘  land  given 
to  the  canons  to  cover  the  cost  of 
their  footwear’,  found  as  a  place-name 
in  several  parishes  in  Essex,  Surrey, 
and  Middlesex;  and  conilla,  which 
may  be  either  a  mistake  for  the  northern 
cave l  or  due  to  confusion  between 
cavel  and  gavel.  O.  Arngart’s  ‘Some 
Middle  English  Emendations  and 
Interpretations’6  relate  to  Genesis  and 
Exodus.  Morris  was  unaware  that  the 
immediate  source  was  Comestor’s 
Historia  Scholastica,  and  since  there 
are  many  passages  in  the  poem  not 
capable  of  explanation  without  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  source,  there  is  a  good  deal 
in  his  edition  which  is  unexplained  and 
obscure.  Most  of  Amgart’s  notes  show 

6  In  Septentrionalia  et  Orientalia:  Studia 
Bernhardo  Karlgren  Dedicata. 


by  reference  to  the  original  that  sug¬ 
gested  emendations  are  unnecessary, 
though  a  few  emendations  are  also 
added.  Elsewhere  the  same  author 
discusses  the  particular  meanings  of 
‘Middle  English  wold,  awold ’  (ES)  in 
the  same  poem,  while  B.  Walhier’s 
‘The  Distribution  and  Frequency  of 
Scandinavian  and  Native  Synonyms  in 
Kyng  Alisaunder  and  Arthour  and 
Merlin ’  (ES)  shows  that  in  comparison 
with  other  south-eastern  texts  these 
in  many  instances  follow  the  usage 
prevalent  in  the  east  Midlands.  F. 
Behre,  ‘A  Middle  English  Rhyme- 
Pair’  {ES),  deals  with  the  rhyme  ouse: 
trouse  in  Castleford’s  Chronicle  which 
he  takes  to  represent  Old  West  Norse 
ausa,  traus.  B.  D.  H.  Miller,  ‘Dame 
Sirith:  Two  Notes’  (NQ),  in  the  first 
derives  gouplich  (5)  from  an  unre¬ 
corded  OE  *guplic  ‘warlike’.  In  the 
second,  he  takes  seruest  ajfter  (197)  as 
a  literal  translation  of  an  unrecorded 
Middle  Low  German  colloquial  usage, 
in  its  turn  descended  from  Old  Saxon 
thionan  aftar.  D.  C.  Fowler,  ‘ Pearl 
558:  “Waning”’  ( MLN ),  suggests  as 
the  etymology  OE  wanung  ‘lamenta¬ 
tion’,  and  translates,  ‘Friend,  I  will 
allow  thee  no  lamentation’,  i.e.  the 
lord  of  the  vineyard  will  not  recognize 
the  validity  of  any  complaint  on  the 
part  of  the  labourers;  G.  K.  W.  John¬ 
ston,  ‘Northern  Idiom  in  Pearl’  (NQ), 
points  out  that  the  second  word  in 
marere%  mysse  (382)  can  only  be  a 
noun  since,  were  it  a  verb,  its  form 
would  be  myssej.  M.  Haworth  notes 
the  use  of  ‘“Barley” — Sir  Gawain  and 
the  Green  Knight  (Line  296)’  (NQ)  in 
children’s  games  in  the  Lancashire 
dialect  in  the  sense  of  claiming  one’s 
own  turn,  while  A.  Rynell,  ‘On  the 
Meaning  of  “foyn”  and  “fo”  in  the 
Towneley  Plays’  (ES),  provides  evid¬ 
ence  that  both  are  Old  Norse  loan 
words  with  the  meaning  ‘few’,  and 
K.  Brunner  suggests  Norfolk  as  ‘Die 
Herkunft  der  anglischen  Elemente  in 
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der  friihen  englischen  Schriftsprache’ 

(M). 

A  useful  account  of  the  development 
of  modem  English  by  M.  Schlauch7 
begins  with  a  description  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Chaucer,  and  then  deals  in 
detail  with  the  successive  periods  up  to 
and  including  the  present  day.  For 
each  period  the  social  and  historical 
background  is  described,  and  then  the 
changes  in  phonology,  vocabulary, 
and  morphology  and  syntax.  Later 
chapters  deal  with  the  modern  dialects, 
with  the  English  language  in  the  New 
World,  and  with  the  development  of  the 
study  of  semantics,  and  give  an  account 
of  the  differing  attitudes  to  language. 
The  treatment  of  the  phonology  is 
perhaps  too  brief,  but  this  is  more 
than  compensated  for  by  the  excellent 
sections  on  syntax  and  sentence  struc¬ 
ture  which  contain  a  good  deal  of 
information  not  easily  accessible  else¬ 
where.  In  addition,  the  consistent 
attention  paid  to  problems  of  style  at 
the  different  periods  will  prove  of 
interest  to  the  non-specialist  reader. 
Fifty  extracts  from  the  literature  of  the 
period  illustrate  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  language,  as  also 
the  different  types  of  literature,  though 
it  may  be  suspected  that  the  choice  of  a 
particular  passage  was  not  always  due 
only  to  its  linguistic  or  literary  qualities. 
J.  Nosek,  ‘Studies  in  Post-Shake- 
spearian  English:  Adverbial  Clauses’ 
(Acta  Universitatis  Carolinae  —  Philo- 
logica),  analyses  adverbial  subclauses 
as  they  appear  during  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  classifies 
the  various  types,  attempts  to  delimit 
the  functions  in  which  they  differ 
from  each  other,  and  examines  the 
inner  compounds  of  the  adverbial 
clauses.  In  general,  it  would  appear 
that  at  this  time  the  system  did  not 
differ  substantially  in  form  and  function 
from  that  in  modem  English,  and  in 

7  The  English  Language  in  Modern  Times, 
by  M.  Schlauch.  O.U.P.  pp.  xiv  +  316.  30s. 


every  respect  the  seventeenth-century 
system  represented  the  last  but  one 
step  towards  the  linguistic  fixation  in 
the  following  period. 

The  English  Institutions  of  ‘Thomas 
Hayward,  Grammarian’  (N)  was  never 
published  and  survives  only  in  a  single 
manuscript.  V.  Salmon  adds  a  few 
biographical  details  to  those  given  by 
Dobson,  notes  Hayward’s  use  of  the 
Grammatica  of  Peter  Ramus,  and  shows 
that  the  chief  interest  of  his  work  lies 
in  its  record  of  the  work  of  a  school¬ 
master  who  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
phonetic  training  methods.  In  ‘Pro¬ 
blems  of  the  History  of  English  Gram¬ 
mar’  (ES)  G.  Scheurweghs  gives 
further  information  concerning  Peter 
Greaves,  author  of  the  Grammatica 
Anglicana  (1594),  and  also  provides 
evidence  for  Charles  Gildon’s  author¬ 
ship  of  the  so-called  Brightland's 
Grammar  (1711).  In  the  same  article 
E.  Vorlat  deals  with  some  of  the  pro¬ 
blems  connected  with  the  various 
editions  of  John  Ash’s  Grammatical 
Institutes,  the  first  surviving  edition  of 
which  dates  from  1776.  O.  Funke 
criticizes  the  conclusions  reached  by 
DeMott  ‘On  the  Sources  of  John 
Wilkins’  Philosophical  Language  ( 1 668)’ 
(ES),  and  goes  on  to  discuss  some  of 
the  semantic  problems  raised  by  Wil¬ 
kins.  S.  I.  Tucker,  ‘Dr.  Watts  Looks 
at  the  Language’  (NQ),  emphasizes 
the  many-sided  importance  of  Isaac 
Watts,  and  comments  on  his  interest 
in  words  and  the  frequency  with  which 
Johnson  used  his  definitions.  P.  K.  Al- 
kon,  ‘Joshua  Steele  and  the  Melody  of 
Speech’  (Language  and  Speech ),  gives 
an  account  of  that  writer’s  Prosodia 
Rationalis  (1776)  in  which  is  described 
and  illustrated  a  system  of  transcrib¬ 
ing  the  suprasegmental  aspects 
of  speech.  Despite  certain  short¬ 
comings,  the  method  allows  trans¬ 
criptions  of  relative  duration,  pitch, 
and  clause  terminals  to  be  recorded  as 
accurately  as  those  sound-attributes 
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could  be  observed.  The  value  of 
Steele’s  pioneering  effort  was  recog¬ 
nized  by  Bell  and  Ellis,  and  its  forma¬ 
tions  were  thus  absorbed  into  the 
main  stream  of  nineteenth-century 
descriptive  work. 

The  Oxford  School  Dictionary ,8 
based  on  The  Little  Oxford  Dictionary, 
is  intended  for  use  by  English-speaking 
pupils  between  11  and  16.  Originally 
published  in  1957,  it  was  reprinted  with 
corrections  in  1958,  and  the  fact  that 
a  second  edition  has  already  been 
found  necessary  is  sufficient  indication 
of  its  value.  The  few  misprints  of  the 
earlier  edition  have  been  corrected, 
it  is  printed  in  a  rather  larger  format, 
and  is  a  much  more  convenient  book 
to  use.  Another  revised  and  enlarged 
edition  of  a  dictionary  which  has 
already  proved  its  value  is  that  com¬ 
piled  by  R.  H.  Hill.9  It  contains  over 
15,000  entries,  ranging  from  aardvark 
to  zymurgy,  with  concise  and  lucid 
definitions,  and  is  as  up-to-date  as  it  is 
possible  for  a  dictionary  to  be.  In 
addition,  a  further  part  has  appeared 
of  the  excellent  Englisches  Handworter- 
buch  by  M.  M.  A.  Schroer  and  P.  L. 
Jaeger.10  V.  H.  Collins’s  collection  of 
proverbs,11  which  includes  also  some 
quotations,  arranges  them  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order  of  first  significant  word. 
The  meaning  is  usually  paraphrased, 
variant  examples  are  given,  and  the 
date  of  earliest  occurrence.  The 
proverbs  dealt  with  are  listed  at  the 
beginning,  and  an  index  of  keywords 
other  than  the  first  appears  at  the  end. 
A.  Wijk’s  system  of  Regularized  Eng- 

8  The  Oxford  School  Dictionary,  by  D.  C.. 
Mackenzie.  O.U.P.  pp.  382.  65. 

9  A  Dictionary  of  Difficult  Words,  by  R.  H. 
Hill.  New  York:  Philosophical  Library, 
pp.  351.  12 s.  6 d. 

10  Englisches  Handworterbuch,  Lieferung 
16:  Bogen  76-80,  by  M.  M.  A.  Schroer  and 
P.  L.  Jaeger.  Heidelberg:  Winter,  pp.  1201- 
80.  DM.  7.20. 

11  A  Book  of  English  Proverbs,  by 
V.  H.  Collins.  Longmans,  pp.  x+144. 
125.  6  d. 
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lish12  meets  fairly  the  social,  economic, 
and  linguistic  difficulties  in  any  attempt 
to  reform  English  spelling.  But  all  its 
virtues  are  unlikely  to  gain  it  a  hearing, 
and  probably  the  most  useful  part  of 
the  book  will  prove  to  be  the  intro¬ 
ductory  chapter  containing  a  brief 
account  of  the  various  attempts  to 
reform  the  spelling  since  the  sixteenth 
century. 

The  Lore  and  Language  of  School- 
children13  deals  interestingly  with  most 
aspects  of  the  subject:  riddles,  topical 
rhymes,  calendar  customs,  the  parody 
of  hymns,  methods  of  affirmation,  &c., 
and  is  based  on  the  contributions  of 
some  5,000  children  attending  seventy 
schools  of  different  types  in  various 
parts  of  Great  Britain.  No  doubt  the 
authors  are  correct  enough  in  their 
assumption  that  these  are  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  child  population  as  a  whole, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  regional 
distributions  that  are  sometimes  sug¬ 
gested  are  really  supported  by  adequate 
evidence.  An  introductory  chapter 
notes  the  continuity  and  apparent  uni¬ 
formity  of  much  of  the  material,  and 
comments  on  the  speed  of  oral  tradi¬ 
tion.  Readers  will  find  this  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  collection,  bringing  back,  as  it 
does,  memories  of  their  own  childhood. 

A  series  of  articles  on  the  teaching 
of  English14  investigates  the  theories 
underlying  and  the  aims  informing 
such  teaching,  and  explores  the  means 
of  applying  them.  In  ‘English  Lan¬ 
guage  and  the  Structuralist  Approach’ 
R.  Quirk  examines  the  problems  in  the 
light  of  recent  theories;  J.  Warburg 
deals  interestingly  with  ‘  Some  Aspects 

12  Regularized  English,  by  A.  Wijk. 
Stockholm  Studies  in  English  VII.  Stock¬ 
holm :  Almqvist  &  Wiksell.  pp.  361.  Kr.  24. 

13  The  Lore  and  Language  of  School- 
children,  by  I.  and  P.  Opie.  O.U.P.  pp.  xix+ 
417.  35s. 

11  The  Teaching  of  English,  ed.  by  A.  H. 
Smith  and  R.  Quirk.  Studies  in  Com¬ 
munication  3.  Seeker  &  Warburg,  pp.  192. 
125.  6 d. 
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of  Style’,  J.  L.  M.  Trim  with  ‘Speech 
Education’,  and  W.  H.  Mittins,  B.  C. 
Brookes,  and  J.  C.  Catford  respectively 
with  ‘The  Teaching  of  English  in 
Schools’,  ‘The  Teaching  of  English  to 
Scientists  and  Engineers’,  and  ‘The 
Teaching  of  English  as  a  Foreign 
Language’.  The  editors  make  no  claim 
to  offer  permanent  solutions  to  the 
various  problems,  but  they  do  call 
attention  to  the  results  achieved  by 
modem  linguistic  scholarship  and  offer 
suggestions  which  will  no  doubt  lead 
to  the  necessary  further  work  on  the 
subject.  This  is  an  important  book  for 
all  concerned  in  the  teaching  of  English, 
and  one  that  would  have  been  all  the 
better  for  a  proper  index.  Essays  on 
Language  and  Usage 15  contains  a 
number  of  passages,  usually  from 
modem  works  but  including  also 
Johnson’s  Preface  to  the  Dictionary, 
so  arranged  as  to  give  a  general  ac¬ 
count  of  English  composed  of  extracts 
from  standard  works.  They  appear 
under  four  headings:  dictionaries, 
words  and  meanings;  the  history  of 
English;  the  structure  of  English; 
usage.  Individually,  the  extracts  are 
often  excellent,  taken  as  they  are  from 
the  works  of  such  authorities  as 
Whitehall,  Mathews,  Marckwardt, 
Fries,  Gleason,  &c.,  but  whether 
together  they  add  up  to  a  satisfactory 
account  of  the  subject  is  perhaps  more 
doubtful. 

As  usual  the  grammars  which  ap¬ 
peared  during  the  year  vary  widely  in 
aim  and  excellence.16  Undoubtedly  the 

15  Essays  on  Language  and  Usage,  by  L.  F. 
Dean  and  K.  G.  Wilson.  New  York: 
O.U.P.  pp.  335.  $2.50. 

10  A  Short  Introduction  to  English  Gram¬ 
mar,  by  J.  Sledd.  Chicago:  Scott,  Foresman 
&  Co.  pp.  iii+346.  $4.  Essentials  of  Good 
English,  by  J.  Luneburg.  New  York:  Rine¬ 
hart  &  Co.  pp.  x+189.  $1.90.  A  Functional 
English  Grammar,  by  M.  M.  Bryant.  Boston: 
Heath  &  Co.  pp.  x+326.  $2.65.  Practical 
English  Grammar,  by  M.  C.  Harrison. 
Boston:  Heath  &  Co.  pp.  vii+182.  $1.85. 
Functional  Grammar,  by  A.  R.  Moon. 


best  is  the  attempt  by  J.  Sledd  to 
provide  a  textbook  which  takes  account 
of  modern  structural  linguistics  but 
can  also  be  used  by  those  brought  up 
in  the  old  traditional  grammar,  and  in 
the  introduction  he  traces  the  cleavage 
between  the  ordinary  school  grammar 
and  the  methods  of  contemporary 
linguistics.  As  much  as  possible  of  the 
old  tradition  is  preserved :  the  familiar 
subject-predicate  relationship,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  sentence,  and  the  old 
names,  though  with  new  meanings,  for 
the  parts  of  speech.  The  first  chapter 
deals  with  stress  and  intonation, 
describes  the  speech  organs,  and  gives 
a  classification  of  the  sounds  of  speech 
which  is  a  modification  of  the  standard 
analyses.  ‘Parts  of  Speech’  modifies 
the  usual  definitions,  recognizing  one 
set  of  classes  distinguished  by  their 
suffixes,  and  another  by  their  positions 
in  the  sentence,  while  stress  and  pitch 
are  made  regular  parts  of  the  testing 
frames  for  syntactic  classes,  and  a 
discussion  of  the  word  included.  The 
next  two  chapters  analyse  nominal  and 
verbal  phrases,  and  lead  on  to  subject 
and  predicate  and  the  sentence.  A 
glossary  of  grammatical  terms  provides 
a  selective  index  to  the  preceding 
chapters,  summing  up  their  important 
statements  and  indicating  the  relation 

Arnold,  pp.  207.  6s.  Introduction  to  the 
Queen's  English,  by  A.  R.  Robertson. 
Longmans,  pp.  xi+308.  Is.  6 d.  Guide  to 
American  English,  by  L.  M.  Myers.  Second 
edition.  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall.  pp.  viii+438.  $4.25.  A  Pro¬ 
gressive  English  Course,  by  A.  Ecclestone. 
Methuen,  pp.  xii+212.  8j.  6 d.  Patterns  of 
Thinking  and  Writing,  by  B.  Guyer  and  D.  A. 
Bird.  San  Francisco:  Wadsworth  Publishing 
Co.  pp.  xiv+386.  40.y.  6<7.  Reading  English, 
by  E.  R.  Seary  and  G.  M.  Story.  Arnold, 
pp.  viii+116.  9s.  6 d.  Effective  English,  by 
P.  L.  Gerber.  New  York:  Random  House. 
pp.xviii+453.  $5.50.  Get  it  Right,  by  H.  M. 
Burton.  English  Universities  Press,  pp.  95. 
6s.  The  Spell  of  Words,  by  J.  and  J.  Levitt. 
Darwen  Finlayson.  pp.  224.  8 s.  6 d.  The 
Queen’s  English,  by  A.  Wall.  Christchurch, 
New  Zealand:  The  Pegasus  Press,  pp.  166. 
17  s.  6  d. 
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of  these  to  the  traditional  grammar. 
The  final  chapter,  on  applied  gram¬ 
mar,  emphasizes  the  structural  ele¬ 
ments  of  style  and  illustrates  one  of  the 
extrinsic  values  of  grammatical  study. 
Each  chapter  ends  with  a  summary  of 
the  points  made  and  a  select  biblio¬ 
graphy,  while  numerous  exercises  are 
included.  This  is  an  important  book 
by  an  author  evidently  familiar  with 
the  methods  and  theories  of  modern 
structural  linguistics,  while  at  the 
same  time  not  carried  away  by  their 
novelty  and  able  to  see  the  useful 
elements  in  the  traditional  approach. 
The  remaining  grammars  are  all  more 
or  less  traditional  in  their  approach, 
dealing  with  the  usual  subjects  in  the 
usual  manner :  parts  of  speech,  phrases, 
clauses,  types  of  sentence,  punctuation, 
&c.  J.  Luneburg  includes  in  addition 
a  useful  chapter  on  the  use  of  the 
dictionary,  and  his  explanation  of  the 
grammar  is  lucid,  with  illuminating 
examples  and  numerous  interspersed 
exercises.  He  combines  sound  teaching 
with  practical  advice  and  should  suit 
well  the  type  of  reader  for  whom  he 
writes.  M.  M.  Bryant  presents  the 
grammar  against  its  historical  back¬ 
ground,  and  provides  a  sensible  and 
up-to-date  treatment  of  the  subject. 
A  particularly  useful  introductory 
chapter  gives  definitions  of  various 
technical  terms,  and  two  final  ones 
deal  with  remedial  grammar  and  com¬ 
mon  errors.  The  books  by  M.  C. 
Harrison  and  A.  R.  Moon  are  good 
examples  of  the  usual  type,  clear, 
concise,  not  unduly  concerned  with 
the  old  prescriptive  grammar,  and 
containing  numerous  exercises.  A.  R. 
Robertson,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
written  a  thoroughly  traditional  type 
of  elementary  grammar,  full  of  the 
prescriptions  devised  by  nineteenth- 
century  grammarians  and  based  es¬ 
sentially  on  Latin  rather  than  on  Eng¬ 
lish  grammar.  Chapters  are  included 
on  composition,  letter-writing,  precis¬ 
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writing,  and  comprehension.  The 
second  edition  of  L.  M.  Myers’  useful 
work  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
first  deals  concisely  and  clearly  with 
the  usual  subjects  and  contains  good 
illustrative  examples.  The  second  in¬ 
cludes  much  good  practical  advice  on 
the  various  difficulties  that  are  apt  to 
confront  the  student,  in  logic  and  in 
semantics  as  well  as  in  the  use  of 
words,  paragraphing,  &c.,  while  Part 
III  is  a  helpful  index  to  usage.  The 
book  is  interestingly  written  and  well 
informed,  and  the  modifications  and 
changes,  though  comparatively  slight, 
are  a  decided  improvement  on  the 
first  edition.  A.  Ecclestone’s  book, 
intended  mainly  for  secondary  schools, 
consists  of  a  series  of  short  passages  in 
prose  and  verse  from  standard  authors, 
each  of  which  has  been  chosen  to 
emphasize  some  special  feature  of  the 
language,  both  in  grammar  and  style, 
e.g.  Tennyson’s  Brook  illustrates  the 
use  of  the  present  tense  of  verbs  and 
alliteration,  an  extract  from  The  Faerie 
Queene  illustrates  adverb  sentences, 
comparison  and  allegory.  Each  passage 
is  followed  by  an  appreciation  and  by 
sections  on  vocabulary,  grammar,  and 
style,  their  order  being  determined  by 
the  grammatical  sequence  of  the  scheme 
of  instruction.  It  makes  a  refi'eshing 
change  from  the  usual  type  of  gram¬ 
mar,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see 
what  success  the  experiment  has. 
B.  Guyer  and  D.  A.  Bird  claim  to  bring 
together  those  principles  from  seman¬ 
tics,  simple  logic,  and  structural 
grammar  that  experience  has  proved 
most  pertinent  to  improvement  in 
writing.  The  first  three  parts  deal  with 
organization,  sentence  structure,  and 
diction,  while  the  last  advises  on  the 
preparation  and  writing  of  a  long  paper 
on  any  particular  subject.  The  book 
gives  useful  advice  on  thinking  and 
writing,  and  manages  to  include  a  good 
deal  of  information  on  grammar, 
semantics,  and  general  linguistics. 
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E.  R.  Seary  and  G.  M.  Story  have 
written  a  handbook  for  the  student 
reading  English  at  the  University. 
They  discuss  the  value  of  the  study  of 
English  literature,  the  importance  of 
the  historical  approach,  and  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  literature  and  language. 
They  then  deal  in  turn  with  poetry, 
drama,  and  prose,  the  use  of  reference 
books  and  libraries,  lectures  and  note¬ 
taking,  essay-writing  and  examina¬ 
tions.  The  result  is  a  sensible  book, 
full  of  good  advice  by  authors  who 
can  keep  in  mind  the  point  of  view  of 
teacher  as  well  as  student.  P.  L.  Ger¬ 
ber’s  Effective  English  is  intended  as  a 
practical  approach  to  different  types 
of  communicative  problems.  He  treats 
in  turn  the  problems  of  communication, 
the  phonetics  of  English,  the  use  of 
gesture  and  of  various  types  of  visual 
aid,  and  includes  a  too  brief  account 
of  the  history  of  the  language,  not 
entirely  free  from  errors.  A  description 
of  the  development  of  American  Eng¬ 
lish  precedes  an  account  of  the  in¬ 
formation  given  in  different  types  of 
dictionaries.  The  role  of  reading  and 
listening  is  discussed,  and  a  series  of 
extracts  illustrates  various  types  of 
prose  and  verse,  while  the  final  section 
on  grammar,  punctuation,  and  spell¬ 
ing  contains  also  glossaries  of  common 
grammatical  terms  and  of  current 
American  usage.  H.  M.  Burton  pro¬ 
vides  an  alphabetical  list  of  common 
errors  in  the  use  of  words  and  the 
construction  of  sentences.  He  leans 
heavily  on  prescriptive  grammar,  and 
it  is  not  at  all  clear  what  kind  of  reader 
he  has  in  mind.  The  Spell  of  Words  is 
intended  for  the  upper  forms  of  gram¬ 
mar  and  secondary  schools,  and  it 
should  be  found  useful  since  it  is 
accurate  and  up  to  date.  It  deals  in 
turn  with  the  different  ways  in  which 
new  words  enter  the  language,  with 
phonology,  semantics,  personal  and 
place-names,  the  Indo-European  family 
of  languages,  and  the  problem  of  the 


origin  of  language.  Part  III  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  slang,  dialect,  American 
English,  euphemisms,  &c.,  while  the 
last  part  deals  with  the  uses  of  lan¬ 
guage,  the  value  of  grammar,  and  the 
‘meaning  of  meaning’.  Good  sugges¬ 
tions  for  further  reading  are  included, 
and  the  authors  have  written  a  sensible, 
intelligent,  and  interesting  book  on  a 
somewhat  hackneyed  subject.  The 
Queen’s  English  contains  a  series  of 
short  essays  on  various  aspects  of  the 
subject,  dealing  among  other  things  with 
anomalies  of  spelling,  common  mis¬ 
pronunciations,  etymological  puzzles, 
surnames,  &c.  The  author  has  lived 
in  New  Zealand  for  some  sixty 
years,  and  his  comments  on  New 
Zealand  English  are  of  particular 
interest.  The  book  makes  amusing 
reading,  and  one  is  left  in  no  doubt  of 
the  author’s  scholarship  or  of  his 
ability  to  write  interestingly  and  in¬ 
structively  on  the  subject. 

The  first  of  the  books  intended  for 
the  non-native  speaker  of  English 
makes  use  of  the  direct  method.17  The 
introductory  chapter  points  out  the 
merits  of  the  method  and  includes 
instructive  notes  on  some  difficulties 
of  grammar  and  composition.  Im¬ 
perative  drill,  in  which  the  teacher 
gives  verbal  orders  to  the  pupil  and 
the  pupil  executes  them,  and  conven¬ 
tional  conversation  are  dealt  with,  and 
then  follows  free  oral  assimilation,  in 
which  the  pupil  is  given  the  opportunity 

17  English  through  Actions,  by  H.  E.  and 
D.  Palmer.  Longmans,  pp.  x+287.  20s. 
An  Oral  Approach  to  English  as  a  Second 
Language,  by  G.  M.  N.  Ehlers.  Macmillan, 
pp.  vii+198.  8s.  6 d.  Present-Day  English 
Syntax,  by  G.  Scheurweghs.  Longmans, 
pp.  xx+434.  21 s.  Modern  English:  A  Self- 
Tutor  or  Class  Text  for  Foreign  Students,  by 
N.  Osman.  Angus  and  Robertson,  pp.  xvi  + 
240.  20s.  Practical  English  Usage,  by  P.  S. 
Tregidgo.  Longmans,  pp.  xvi+293.  6s.  9 d. 
An  Intermediate  English  Course  for  Adult 
Learners,  by  D.  H.  Spencer  and  A.  S. 
Hornby.  O.U.P.  pp.  x+210.  6s.  Better 
Spoken  English,  by  G.  Barnard.  Macmillan, 
pp.  197.  6s. 
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of  hearing  the  language  spoken  without 
necessarily  being  called  upon  to  speak 
it  himself.  The  final  section,  ‘Action 
Chains’,  consists  of  a  succession  of 
actions,  each  of  which  suggests  a 
further  action,  performed  by  the 
teacher  and  his  pupils  to  a  verbal 
accompaniment.  Dr.  Palmer’s  work  on 
this  subject  is  well  known,  and  his  book 
offers  a  body  of  scientifically  produced 
and  arranged  material  which  any 
teacher  of  English  as  a  foreign  language 
will  find  invaluable  in  the  early  stages. 
G.  M.  N.  Ehlers  claims  that  his  method 
makes  use  of  the  best  features  of 
the  classical  and  the  direct  methods.  It 
differs  from  the  former  in  that  the  ap¬ 
proach  is  the  direct  one,  and  from  the  lat¬ 
ter  in  the  retention  of  grammar  teaching, 
in  an  extensive  use  of  memory  work,  and 
in  the  importance  attached  to  reading, 
spelling,  and  written  composition.  The 
author  has  evidently  had  much  experi¬ 
ence  of  such  teaching,  and  is  familiar 
with  the  various  techniques,  and  his 
book  should  prove  useful.  Present-Day 
English  Syntax  gives  a  detailed  survey 
of  the  sentence  patterns  of  the  language, 
dealing  not  only  with  the  common 
ones  but  also  with  those  found  in 
written  English  which  the  student  is 
unlikely  to  come  across  without  in¬ 
tensive  reading.  Numerous  excellent 
examples  are  given,  and  the  book  will 
be  of  interest  not  only  to  the  reader 
for  whom  it  is  intended,  but  for  all 
concerned  with  the  structure  of  contem¬ 
porary  English.  N.  Osman’s  book  is  in¬ 
tended  mainly  for  non-English-speaki ng 
emigrants  to  Australia,  and,  as  the 
subtitle  indicates,  can  be  used  either 
individually  or  in  class.  It  contains 
eighteen  lessons,  each  dealing  with 
some  particular  grammatical  point 
and  each  divided  into  five  parts — 
grammar,  spelling,  pronunciation, 
reading,  and  exercises.  The  author’s 
practical  experience  of  this  kind  of 
teaching  is  obvious,  and  the  student 
who  has  worked  carefully  through  the 


book  should  have  a  good  basic  know¬ 
ledge  of  English.  Practical  English 
Usage  is  intended  more  particularly  for 
West  African  students,  and  throughout 
the  author  concentrates  on  the  special 
difficulties  of  such  students.  The 
result  is  an  unpretentious  book  which 
students  with  a  different  linguistic 
background  will  find  equally  useful. 
The  work  by  D.  H.  Spencer  and  A.  S. 
Hornby  is  intended  as  a  revision 
course  for  non-native  students  in  their 
fourth  or  fifth  year  of  the  subject.  It 
consists  of  a  number  of  passages,  some 
from  standard  authors  but  most  of 
them  composed  by  the  editors,  each 
of  which  is  followed  by  questions  on 
the  matter,  a  section  containing  notes 
and  examples  of  the  structurally  most 
important  particles,  a  list  of  the  com¬ 
mon  verbs  that  are  frequently  misused, 
and  exercises.  G.  Barnard  gives 
material  intended  to  provide  exercises 
in  spoken  English,  devoting  a  section 
to  each  of  the  sounds  of  the  language. 
These  include  a  series  of  short  sentences 
containing  the  sound,  a  short  verse 
extract,  a  lengthening  sentence,  and  a 
prose  passage.  Notes  deal  with  points 
of  intonation  and  emphasis  and  space 
is  left  for  students  to  add  their  own 
material. 

Two  studies  on  English  phonetics 
come  from  Lund.18  In  the  first  C-G. 
Soderberg  examines  the  types  of  form 
of  monosyllables,  disyllables,  and 
initially  vocalic  trisyllables  in  present- 
day  English  in  an  attempt  to  elucidate 
the  principles  of  English  word-struc¬ 
ture.  The  introduction  gives  a  useful 
account  of  the  various  theories 
on  the  phoneme,  while  an  excursus 
deals  with  an  instrumental-phonetic 
investigation  of  English  stress.  In  the 

18  A  Typological  Study  on  the  Phonetic 
Structure  of  English  Words ,  by  C-G.  Soder- 
berg.  Lund:  Travaux  de  1’Institut  de 
Phonetique  I.  pp.  122.  Kr.  15.  Consonant- 
Vowel  Transitions :  A  Spectographic  Study, 
by  P.  S.  Green.  Lund:  Travaux  de  1’Institut 
de  Phonetique  II.  pp.  63.  Kr.  6. 
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second  P.  S.  Green  is  concerned  only 
with  the  long  vowel  phonemes  and 
with  se,  and  though  it  is  noted  that  the 
results  remain  valid  for  synthetic 
speech  only,  the  probability  of  their 
being  true  for  human  speech  is  very 
high.  Both  investigations  are  competent 
and  professional  pieces  of  work,  and 
the  results  should  prove  valuable.  Also 
to  be  noted  is  a  drastically  revised 
article  on  ‘The  Phonemes  of  Current 
English’  by  Kemp  Malone,19  repub¬ 
lished  in  the  volume  of  essays  in 
honour  of  his  seventieth  birthday. 
J.  Soderlind,  ‘Notes  on  Received  Eng¬ 
lish  Pronunciation’  ( SN ),  deals  with 
the  shift  of  stress  to  the  first  syllable 
of  words  which  did  not  formerly  have 
it  in  that  position;  the  tendency  for  a 
glottal  stop  to  precede  or  replace  p,  t, 
k,  in  the  position  between  a  stressed 
vowel  and  practically  any  consonant; 
the  devoicing  of  the  final  consonant  of 
with,  when,  followed  by  a  pause;  and 
the  tendency  to  lengthen  initial  con¬ 
sonants  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  The 
use  of  the  glottal  stop  in  standard 
English  in  place  of  t  in  the  sequences  tl, 
tr,  tn,  tj,  tw,  is  also  dealt  with  by  B.  S. 
Andresen.20  He  concludes  that  where 
used  it  is  normally  inserted  immedi¬ 
ately  before  the  t  as  a  reinforcement, 
and  only  in  a  minority  of  cases  is  it 
used  to  replace  the  t.  In  addition,  there 
seems  to  exist  a  correlation  between 
the  use  of  the  glottal  stop  and  the 
grammatical  relation  between  the  t  and 
the  following  consonant.  Kemp  Ma¬ 
lone  distinguishes  between  ‘Diphthong 
and  Glide’  ( M ),  and  goes  on  to  discuss 
the  history  of  the  English  diphthongs, 
while,  for  J.  Capelovici,  ‘Un  des 
aspects  essentiels  de  la  phonetique 

19  In  Studies  in  Heroic  Legend  and  in 
Current  Speech ,  by  Kemp  Malone.  Ed.  by 
S.  Einarsson  and  N.  E.  Eliason.  Copen¬ 
hagen:  Rosenkilde  og  Bagger,  pp.  xvi  +  297. 
Kr.  48. 

20  The  Glottal  Stop  in  the  Received  Pro¬ 
nunciation  of  English,  by  B.  S.  Andresen. 
Bergen:  Grieg,  pp.  21.  Kr.  3. 


anglaise’  (M)  is  the  difference  in  pro¬ 
nunciation  between  stressed  and  un¬ 
stressed  forms  of  articles,  prepositions, 
conjunctions,  &c.  H.  Pilch,  ‘Neue 
Wege  der  englischen  Phonetik’ 
(Ang),  describes  some  of  the  new 
methods  and  theories  of  phone¬ 
tics,  and  H.  Maclay  and  C.  E. 
Osgood,  in  ‘Hesitation  Phenomena  in 
Spontaneous  English  Speech’  {Word), 
after  a  brief  review  of  the  literature  on 
the  subject,  continue  with  an  explora¬ 
tory  investigation  which  involves  a 
quantitative  study  of  filled  and  unfilled 
pauses,  repeats,  and  false  starts  in  the 
speech  of  various  participants  in  a 
conference. 

A  previous  article  on  the  split  infini¬ 
tive  by  H.  Spies  (Ang,  1941)  included  a 
chronological  list  of  writings  on  the 
subject  between  1829  and  1939,  along 
with  a  brief  commentary.  To  this 
W.  M.  Smith,  ‘The  Split  Infinitive’ 
(Ang),  adds  material  that  appeared 
during  the  years  between  1939  and 
1950.  The  most  valid  objection  to  its 
use  would  seem  to  be  the  linguistic 
sense  which  takes  to + verb  stem  as  a 
unit,  since  this  receives  considerable 
support  from  the  way  in  which  this 
form  of  the  infinitive  functions  in 
modem  English.  The  pro-infinitive 
construction  provides  the  strongest 
reason  for  a  qualification  of  this 
attitude,  since  it  demonstrates  that  the 
particle  to  can  function  in  an  inde¬ 
pendent  position.  C.  D.  Cannon  makes 
‘A  Survey  of  the  Subjunctive  Mood  in 
English’  (/451),  indicates  some  of  the 
difficulties  involved  in  any  attempt  to 
define  it,  and  goes  on  to  describe  its 
purposes  and  functions.  The  reasons 
for  the  decline  of  the  subjunctive  are 
noted,  but  Cannon  concludes  that  it 
will  continue  through  the  use  of  fossi¬ 
lized  expressions  in  the  language,  that 
the  subjunctive  mood  in  modern  dress 
will  also  continue,  and  that  it  will  pass 
out  of  existence  only  for  those  whose 
definition  of  the  mood  is  too  narrow  to 
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confine  it.  T.  L.  Crowell  discusses  the 
origin  of  1  Have  Got,  A  Pattern  Pre¬ 
server’  (AS),  and  suggests  that  it  is 
due  to  a  change  in  stress  patterns  in 
early  Modem  English,  and  to  the 
consequent  weakening  and  loss  of 
have  in  certain  positions.  Have  got  then 
substitutes  for  have  when  unstressed 
have  occurs  in  the  simple-present  tense 
as  a  full  verb,  this  being  the  only  time 
when  a  subject + verb  construction 
with  have  might  not  be  clearly  signalled. 
In  a  preliminary  study  of  ‘The  English 
Verb  in  its  Contexts’  (ES)  Y.  Olsson 
attempts  to  establish  categories  on  the 
situational  level  without  recourse  to 
other  than  what  can  be  justified  by 
experience.  J.  Machacek,  ‘A  Contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  Problem  of  the  so-called 
Copulas  in  Modem  English’  C Philo - 
logica  Pragensia),  takes  to  have  and 
to  be  as  fundamental  verbs  of  this 
type.  The  function  of  the  first  is  to 
express  a  relation  of  inclusion  in  the 
subject;  the  verb  to  be  also  expresses 
a  relation  between  the  subject  and 
the  complementation  of  this  verb,  but 
contrary  to  to  have  it  is  the  subject  that 
is  included  into  the  sphere  of  the  com¬ 
plementation  of  the  verb.  Examples 
show  the  difference  between  the  two, 
and  it  is  suggested  that  both  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  fully  semantic  verbs 
by  a  number  of  transitional  types  with 
verbs  of  a  concrete  semantic  content. 
The  relationship  of  some  of  these 
transitional  types  with  have  and  be  is 
discussed,  and  it  is  concluded  that 
every  verb  that  expresses  one  of  the 
described  relations  and  that  has  the 
same  syntactic  construction  as  the  two 
fundamental  verbs  should  be  called 
a  copula.  J.  Firbas,  ‘Thoughts  on  the 
Communicative  Function  of  the  Verb 
in  English,  German  and  Czech’  (Brno 
Studies  in  English),  deals  with  the 
differences  in  the  position  of  the  verb 
in  these  languages,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  with  whether  it  is  possible  to 
square  these  differences  with  the  theory 


of  Functional  Sentence  Perspective  as 
defined  in  previous  articles.  Bloch’s 
analysis  of  the  verbal  inflexional 
system  is  criticized  by  T.  Heltveit 
in  ‘The  Linguistic  Status  of  Irregular 
Verbal  Forms  in  English’  (ES), 
while  H.  Marchand,  ‘The  Negative 
Verbal  Prefixes  in  English’  (M),  gives 
the  origin  of  the  prefixes  un-,  dis-, 
de-,  describes  the  present-day  types, 
and  comments  on  their  distribution 
with  regard  to  the  concepts  of  nega¬ 
tivity,  reversativity,  and  privativity. 
G.  Kirchner,  ‘Zur  transitiven  und  in- 
transitiven  Verwendung  des  englischen 
Verbums’  (ZAA),  points  out  the 
frequency  of  the  change  and  gives  a 
list  of  verbs  with  quotations  showing 
their  use  in  the  uncommon  sense. 

H.  S.  Sorensen  concludes  that  ‘The 
Function  of  the  Definite  Article  in 
Modem  English’  (ES)  is  to  identify 
what  is  denoted  by  ‘the  x(’s)’  with  the 
x(’s)  that  has  (have)  just  been  intro¬ 
duced.  It  serves  to  indicate  cross- 
reference,  and  this  is  the  only  function 
of  the  definite  article.  J.  Hedberg  and 
F.  A.  Hall,  ‘The  Relative  Who  as  a 
Direct  Object’  (Moderna  Sprak),  point 
out  that  certain  positions  in  the  sentence 
have  come  to  be  felt  as  ‘subject’ 
territory,  others  as  ‘object’  territory, 
and  the  forms  of  the  words  in  each  are 
pressed  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
characteristics  of  that  territory,  thus 
leading  to  a  tendency  to  the  use  of 
who  where  whom  would  be  gramma¬ 
tically  correct.  According  to  M. 
Lascelles,  ‘Fries  on  Word  Classes’ 
(Language  and  Speech)  attempts  to  deal 
with  too  many  features  at  one  time 
and  as  a  result  provides  suggestions 
for  future  research  rather  than  a  clear 
statement  of  the  formal  characteristics 
of  English  words.  The  definitive 
criteria  are  not  precise,  and  there  is 
a  tendency  to  proceed  from  meaning 
assumptions  to  form  instead  of  from 
form  to  meaning  by  way  of  strict 
descriptive  analysis.  J.  M.  Skrebenev 
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notes  some  typical  examples  of  ‘  Paren- 
these  und  Absonderung’  ( ZAA ),  and 
indicates  the  main  ways  in  which  they 
can  be  recognized;  E.  Buyssens  lists, 
with  illustrations,  various  words  which 
are  today  found  in  ‘Negative  Con¬ 
texts’  (j ES)  only,  while  M.  Lehnert 
deals  with  ‘Die  Entstehung  des 
neuenglischen  its'  ( M ).  I.  Poldauf, 
‘Further  Comments  on  Gustav  Kirch- 
ner’s  Gradadverbien,  ( Phdologica  Pra- 
gensia ),  deals  with  the  distinction 
between  intensifiers  and  down-toners, 
indicates  the  various  means  by  which 
these  are  expressed  in  statements,  and 
makes  some  additions  to  previous  lists 
of  intensifiers.  H.  Spitzbardt,  ‘Some 
Remarks  on  the  Syntax  of  Comparison’ 
( Philologica  Pragensia),  considers  the 
comparison  between  equal  degrees  of 
quality,  and  that  between  different 
degrees,  mentioning  the  various 
theories  on  the  subject  and  including 
examples  from  American  as  well  as 
from  British  English,  while  F.  T.  Wood 
attempts  to  define  the  differences  of 
meaning  and  usage  between  ‘ Fairly , 
Rather  and  Pretty  as  Adverbs  of 
Degree’  ( Moderna  Sprak).  B.  Car- 
stensen,  ‘  Semantische  Genusdiffe- 
renzierungen  im  Neuenglischen  ’  {Ang), 
shows  that  four  different  categories  are 
to  be  postulated :  words  which  may  be 
used  for  either  masculine  or  feminine, 
e.g.  clever,  to  sing,  teacher ;  the  use  of 
different  words  for  each,  e.g.  beautiful / 
handsome,  impotent  I  barren',  words  used 
only  of  the  feminine,  e.g.  coy,  coquette, 
slut\  words  used  only  of  the  masculine, 
e.g.  gallant,  to  beget,  lover. 

P.  Denes  makes  ‘A  Preliminary  In¬ 
vestigation  of  Certain  Aspects  of 
Intonation’  {Language  and  Speech). 
This  includes  the  fundamental  fre¬ 
quency,  intensity,  spectrum  and  dura¬ 
tion  changes  associated  with  six  intona¬ 
tion  tones,  while  the  relation  of  acoustic 
variables  and  intonation  is  further 
investigated  by  the  use  of  speech  syn¬ 
thesis.  It  is  shown  that  the  synthesized 


syllables  convey  some  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  intonation  of  the  hu¬ 
manly  produced  syllables,  and  further 
methods  for  carrying  out  experiments 
on  intonation  with  phonetically  un¬ 
trained  subjects  are  investigated.  J.  S. 
Woo21  deals  with  the  identity  of  speech 
tones  and  musical  tones,  and  with  the 
identity  of  English  and  Chinese  speech 
tones.  His  pamphlet  will,  of  course,  be 
of  particular  interest  to  English  and 
American  students  of  Chinese,  but 
those  interested  in  English  intonation 
will  also  find  in  it  much  of  value.  In 
addition,  M.  Schubiger  writes  on  ‘The 
Expanded  Form  of  the  Verb  and 
Intonation’  {ES). 

‘Observations  on  the  Development 
and  Structure  of  English  Wine-grow¬ 
ing  Terminology’  {Memoires  de  la 
Societe  neophilologique  de  Helsinki)  by 
E.  Alanne  lists  in  turn  the  survivals 
from  Old  English  into  Middle  and 
Modem  English  and  those  which  have 
been  lost.  Repeated  loans  and  re¬ 
adoptions  are  then  dealt  with,  followed 
by  words  recorded  first  in  Middle 
English.  The  meanings  of  the  words 
are  given,  along  with  any  known 
cognates,  but  no  attempt  is  made  to 
add  to  the  information  given  in  the 
dictionaries.  A  surprising  number  of 
Old  English  words  survived,  and  up  to 
the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  ter¬ 
minology  shows  many  contacts  with 
that  in  German.  A.  A.  Prins,  ‘French 
Influence  in  English  Phrasing’  {ES), 
lists  further  examples  of  loan  phrases, 
all  including  the  word  doubt,  which 
English  at  various  times  adopted  from 
French.  T.  F.  Mustanoja,  ‘Shake¬ 
speare’s  A  Talbot ’  {NM),  notes  the 
various  explanations  given  of  such 
phrases,  and  suggests  that  the  common 
use  of  a  in  French  hunting-cries  sup¬ 
ports  that  derivation,  ‘provided  the 
English  battle-cries  and  the  French 

21  The  Seven  English  Speech  Tones,  by 
J.  S.  Woo.  New  York:  The  William- 
Frederick  Press,  pp.  ii+29.  $1.50. 
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hunting-cries  are  really  comparable’. 
W.  P.  Albrecht  investigates  the  reason 
why  ‘Port  the  Helm ’  (MLN)  should 
have  the  meaning  of  moving  a  ship’s 
tiller  to  the  left.  During  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  a  whipstaff 
was  used  for  moving  the  rudder  from 
side  to  side,  and  when  the  whipstaff 
was  slanted  to  the  left  its  position 
resembled  that  of  a  ported  musket  or 
pike.  In  ‘“Propaganda”:  History  of  a 
Word’  (AS)  E.  W.  Fellows  describes 
the  shift  in  meaning  from  a  religious  to  a 
military  and  then  to  a  political  context 
during  a  period  of  less  than  200  years, 
and  comments  on  the  reasons  for  this. 
C.  H.  Livingston,  ‘Etymology  of 
English  haggis ’  ( Romance  Philology), 
points  out  that  the  present  northern 
English  and  Scottish  dish  represents 
only  one  of  the  many  dishes  to  which 
the  name  was  given  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  would  seem  that  the  word 
belonged  to  the  general  English  vocabu¬ 
lary  before  it  became  restricted  to  the 
north,  and  he  suggests  derivation  from 
Old  Norman  haguier  ‘to  chop,  hash’. 
H.  Sperber,  ‘The  Etymology  of  Ma¬ 
cabre’’  agrees  with  the  theory  con¬ 
necting  the  word  with  Judas  Mac¬ 
cabeus.  In  some  of  the  sources 
macabre  is  the  name  of  the  preacher 
or  monitor  whose  words  introduce  and 
conclude  the  main  part  of  the  poem;  it 
seems  possible  that  the  author  of  some 
early  dance  of  death  decided  to  give 
more  individuality  to  the  stereotyped 
character  of  the  preacher  by  identifying 
him  with  Judas  Maccabeus,  and  later 
the  name  of  the  preacher  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  poem  itself.  D.  Cook’s 
‘A  Point  of  Lexicographical  Method’ 
(AS)  is  a  comment  on  the  inadequacy 
in  the  lexical  treatment  of  terms  that 
are  actually  available  only  for  an  ex¬ 
tremely  limited  range,  illustrated  by  an 

22  In  Studia  Philologica  et  Litteraria  in 
Honorem  L.  Spitzer,  ed.  A.  G.  Hatcher  and 
K.  L.  Selig.  Bern:  Francke.  pp.  430. 
Sw.  fr.  75. 


analysis  of  the  nature  and  history  of 
the  lexical  treatment  of  chicken  in  the 
senses  ‘  young  person  ’,  ‘  young  woman  ’. 
E.  G.  Stanley  traces  ‘The  Word 
Alfredian  ’  (NQ)  to  Sweet’s  edition  of 
the  Pastoral  Care,  and  suggests  that 
he  took  it  from  Wanley,  who  in  turn 
derived  it  from  Hickes,  while  M. 
Bingham  gives  examples  of  the  use 
between  1926  and  1929  of  ‘The  Terms 
‘  ‘  Accident-Prone  ’  ’  and  ‘  ‘  Accident- 
Proneness’”  (NQ),  and  I.  Poldauf 
deals  with  ‘Die  Bildung  der  englischen 
Adjektiva  auf  -ble:  Ein  Beitrag  zur 
Theorie  der  synchronen  Wortbildungs- 
lehre’  (ZAA). 

A  number  of  articles,  all  unless 
otherwise  stated  appearing  in  NQ,  pro¬ 
vide  earlier  datings  for  words  recorded 
in  O.E.D.  J.  C.  Maxwell  shows  that 
‘“Doff  (Off)”:  An  Antedating’  ap¬ 
pears  in  a  letter  written  by  the  Mayor 
of  Leicester  in  1584  (1592);  in  ‘The 
Vocabulary  of  an  Elizabethan  School¬ 
master:  1588’  R.  D.  Pepper  quotes 
from  W.  Kempe,  The  Education  of  Chil¬ 
dren  in  Learning,  a  number  of  senses 
antedating  the  earliest  quotations 
in  O.E.D. ,  and  in  ‘An  Elizabethan 
Enemy  of  ye  and  yt'  notes  objections 
in  the  same  work  to  the  printers’  habit 
of  using  these  abbreviations.  S.  W. 
Wells  finds  ‘“Impartial”’  in  the  sense 
‘ruthless,  immoderate’  in  Greene, 
1588  (1593);  B.  Fabian  backdates 
‘“Cynthia”  in  the  O.E.D.'  from  II 
Penseroso  to  Marlowe’s  Tamburlaine, 
and  M.  D.  W.  Jeffreys,  ‘O.E.D.: 
Earlier  Quotations’,  notes  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  Virginia  in  1597  (1609).  G. 
Cross  continues  ‘Some  Notes  on  the 
Vocabulary  of  John  Marston’;  S. 
Atkins  finds  ‘“Adulterism”’  (MLR) 
in  the  sense  ‘name  altered  or  adulter¬ 
ated’  as  early  as  1638  (1870);  L. 
Nathanson  has  an  example  of  ‘“Com¬ 
plex’”  from  1643  (1660),  and  O.  K. 
Siegrist,  ‘A  Note  on  “Entre  nous” 
and  “Chef  d’oeuvre”:  An  Antedating’, 
gives  occurrences  of  the  first  from  1 689 
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(1818)  and  of  the  second  from  1732  to 
1733  (1762-71).  B.  Foster  puts  back 
the  date  of  ‘“Jalousie”:  Two  New 
Datings’  to  1783  (1824);  J.  R.  L. 
Allen,  ‘ O.E.D. :  Earlier  Quotations’, 
that  of  cornstone  to  1819  (1822);  O.  K. 
Siegrist  that  of  ‘ “Timbale” :  An  Ante¬ 
dating’  to  1824  (1880);  while  A.  H. 
Noble  notes  the  appearance  of  a-neck- 
ing,  skeit,  statel,  among  the  ‘Unusual 
Words  in  a  Diary  of  1842’.  J.  C.  Max¬ 
well,  in  the  first  of  three  notes,  finds  in 
‘Le  Fanu’s  “The  Cock  and  Anchor”: 
Notes  for  O.E.D.’  bruin,  scamphood, 
torrentuous,  flog,  look,  either  earlier 
than  O.E.D.  or  in  senses  not  there 
recorded;  in  the  second,  ‘“Device¬ 
less”’  appears  in  the  sense  ‘against 
which  no  device  avails  ’  in  a  letter  from 
Arnold  to  Clough  in  1851,  while 
‘“Backward  in  Coming  Forward”’, 
undated  in  O.E.D.,  appears  in  Trol¬ 
lope,  Orley  Farm  (1862).  St.  Vincent 
Troubridge,  ‘  Some  Words  of  Football 
in  O.E.D.’,  antedates  a  number  of  such 
words  to  1882,  and  R.  A.  Hall,  ‘A 
Virtually  Untapped  Source  for  Dic¬ 
tionary  Quotations’,  finds  a  number 
of  earlier  words  or  senses  in  the  letters 
of  John  Stuart  Mill  (1910). 

The  appearance  of  the  Place-Name 
Society’s  volumes  on  Derbyshire  will 
be  welcomed  by  all  interested  in  the 
subject.23  The  introduction  gives  some 
indication  of  the  light  thrown  on  the 
history  of  the  county  by  place-names — 
especially  for  those  periods  when 
literary  records  largely  fail.  They  pro¬ 
vide  practically  the  only  evidence  for 
the  Anglian  conquest  of  the  county  or 
for  the  Viking  settlements  there.  From 
a  later  period  comes  useful  information 
on  the  royal  forests  and  the  lead¬ 
mining  industry,  while  of  interest  in 
the  section  on  dialect  are  forms  show¬ 
ing  the  extension  of  Western  charac- 

28  The  Place-Names  of  Derbyshire,  by  K. 
Cameron.  English  Place-Name  Society 
XXVII-XXIX.  C.U.P.  pp.lxxiv+185,  186- 
514,  viii+515-829.  35s.  each  vol. 


teristics  into  the  county.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  names  themselves  follows 
the  usual  pattern,  but  particularly  note¬ 
worthy  are  the  numbers  of  minor  and 
field-names  included.  These  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  usual  detailed  analyses 
of  place-name  elements,  indexes,  and 
some  excellent  maps.  Inevitably,  not 
all  the  suggested  etymologies  are 
equally  plausible;  those  for  Burbage, 
Grindelford,  Hognaston,  OfFcote,  for 
example,  seem  particularly  doubtful, 
and  the  ascriptions  to  a  hitherto  un¬ 
recorded  personal  name  tend  in  the 
end  to  arouse  distrust.  However,  any 
one  who  has  worked  through  these 
three  volumes  must  emerge  with  an 
enhanced  respect  for  the  industry  and 
ability  of  the  editor.  The  excellent  col¬ 
lection  of  forms  will  be  of  permanent 
value,  while  in  his  interpretation  of  the 
evidence  Cameron  shows  a  wide  know¬ 
ledge  of  related  subjects  and  a  firm 
grasp  of  the  principles  of  place-name 
study.  The  whole  work  forms  an  im¬ 
pressive  achievement  which  does  more 
than  merely  maintain  the  high  standard 
of  the  series.  In  ‘An  Early  Mercian 
Boundary  in  Derbyshire:  The  Place- 
Name  Evidence  ’24  Cameron  makes  use 
of  the  elements  sesc,  gehseg,  wiella,  in 
an  attempt  to  discover  the  boundary 
between  the  east  and  west  Midland 
dialect  areas,  and  concludes  that  it  was 
not  co-terminous  with  the  modem 
county  boundary  on  the  east.  Exactly 
where  it  ran  cannot  be  determined  with 
certainty  by  place-name  evidence  alone, 
but  it  would  appear  that  the  west  Mid¬ 
land  area  did  not  include  much  of 
north-east  Derbyshire.  Professor  Ek- 
wall’s  book  is  intended  as  a  prepara¬ 
tory  series  of  studies  for  a  new  edition 
of  his  Dictionary ,25  It  consists  of 
further  investigation  of  some  of  the 

24  In  The  Anglo-Saxons:  Studies  in  some 
Aspects  of  their  History  and  Culture  pre¬ 
sented  to  Bruce  Dickins,  ed.  by  P.  Clemoes. 
Bowes  &  Bowes,  pp.  322.  35s. 

25  Etymological  Notes  on  English  Place- 
Names,  by  E.  Ekwall.  Lund  Studies  in 
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names  for  which  more  material  is  now 
available,  and  of  replies  to  criticisms  of 
some  of  his  earlier  suggestions.  In  all 
seventy-six  names  or  groups  of  names 
are  dealt  with  in  articles  ranging  from 
less  than  a  dozen  lines  to  five  pages, 
particularly  lengthy  ones  dealing  with 
Chadder,  Chadderton  La,  &c. ;  Chel- 
sing  Hrt;  Finkle  Street;  and  Silchester 
Ha.  An  appendix  adds  a  few  notes  to 
the  author’s  Street  Names  of  the  City 
of  London.  Needless  to  say,  future 
students  of  place-names  will  need  to 
take  account  of  these  studies,  but  they 
will  be  disappointed  to  find  so  much 
of  the  book  taken  up  with  criticism 
of  the  etymologies  suggested  in  the 
volumes  of  the  English  Place-Name 
Society.  The  names  are  usually  difficult 
ones,  certainty  is  impossible,  Ekwall’s 
own  suggestions  are  of  varying  plausi¬ 
bility,  and  we  can  rarely  feel  certain 
that  his  solution  is  the  only  possible 
one.  B.  Sundby,  ‘Notes  on  Names’ 
(ES),  deals  with  Stobetle,  the  four¬ 
teenth-century  name  of  a  locality  in 
south-east  Surrey,  which  is  taken  to  be 
a  combination  of  OE  stan+(ge)bytlu 
‘building’;  Belnacre,  OE  beolone  ‘field 
where  henbane  grew’;  Spalding,  in 
which  evidence  is  produced  for  an  OE 
spald,  a  by-form  of  spat l ;  and  Nibley, 
OE  *hnybbe,  *hnybba  ‘point,  tip’. 
A.  H.  Smith,  ‘Two  Notes  on  Some 
West  Yorkshire  Place-Names’,26  deals 
first  with  Farsley.  This  is  usually 
derived  from  OE  fyrs  ‘furze,  gorse’, 
but  the  usual  Middle  English  forms  in 
e  would  indicate  either  a  different  grade 
of  vowel  here,  or  else  that  WS  fyrs  is 
a  late  form  of  earlier  *fiers,  Anglian 
*fers.  In  the  second,  he  notes  a  series 
of  place-names  which  appear  to  be 
from  an  Old  Norse  compound  *leid- 
holf  of  which  the  first  element  is 
ON  leiS  ‘road,  track’,  while  the  second 
would  seem  to  be  ON  hvalfr,  holf 

English  XXVII.  Lund:  Gleerup.  pp.  110. 
Kr.  15. 

26  In  The  Anglo-Saxons,  see  note  24. 


‘vault’,  and  the  compound  may  have 
had  some  such  sense  as  ‘arch  carrying 
a  track  over  a  ditch  or  stream’.  P.  H. 
Reaney  appeals  for  helpers  for  ‘A 
Survey  of  Kent  Place-Names  ’  {Archseo- 
logia  Cantiana )  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
Kentish  Archaeological  Society.  He 
examines  certain  sources  not  used  by 
Wallenberg,  and  the  result  suggests 
that  Wallenberg’s  etymologies  will 
need  a  good  deal  of  modification  in  the 
light  of  a  fuller  collection  of  material. 
The  various  sources  which  need  search¬ 
ing  are  indicated,  along  with  the  method 
of  arranging  the  resulting  material. 

‘  South-West  Lancashire  Place-Names  ’ 
{Trans,  of  the  Historic  Society  of  Lan¬ 
cashire  and  Cheshire)  by  S.  Potter  is  an 
interesting  general  survey  of  the  place- 
names  of  this  region,  showing  some¬ 
thing  of  the  historical,  linguistic,  and 
sociological  information  that  can  be 
drawn  from  them. 

With  a  view  to  a  survey  of  the  place- 
names  of  Newfoundland,  E.  R.  Seary 
has  compiled  a  list  of  those  maps  of  the 
island  which  have  toponymical  value.27 
The  list  is  arranged  in  chronological 
order  from  1500  to  1959,  the  names  of 
the  cartographers  given  where  known, 
while  the  introduction  describes  their 
work,  and  especially  that  by  Harisse 
and  Prowse.  An  interesting  account  of 
the  Maori  place-names  of  the  Welling¬ 
ton  City  District  of  New  Zealand 
comes  from  G.  L.  Adkin.28  Earlier 
work  on  the  subject  is  described  and 
information  given  on  the  different 
tribes  successively  responsible  for 
the  place-names.  For  each  name  the 
localization  is  given,  the  meaning  of 
the  Maori  name  when  known,  and  a 
reference  to  the  map  on  which  it  will 
be  found.  English  names  are  given 

27  Toponymy  of  the  Island  of  Newfound¬ 
land.  Check  List  No.  1.  Sources  I.  Maps, 
by  E.  R.  Seary.  Memorial  University  of 
Newfoundland,  pp.  xix+69. 

28  The  Great  Harbour  of  Tara,  by  G.  L. 
Adkin.  Wellington,  New  Zealand:  Whit- 
combe  &  Tombs,  pp.  xi+145.  28.S.  6 d. 
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without  comment  and  with  merely  a 
cross-reference  to  the  Maori  name. 
Seven  area  maps  of  the  Wellington 
Harbour  district,  a  bibliography,  and 
a  number  of  illustrations  complete  a 
useful  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
Maori  place-names  and  methods  of 
naming. 

As  further  parts  of  the  Dictionary  of 
the  Older  Scottish  Tongue  appear,  the 
importance  of  the  work  becomes  more 
and  more  obvious.  This  particular 
one29  contains  comparatively  few  long 
articles,  though  lat  needs  thirteen 
columns  and  land  eight,  while  the 
latter  also  has  numerous  compounds. 
But  most  of  the  articles  are  compara¬ 
tively  short,  though  none  the  less  im¬ 
portant  for  that,  and  ‘K’  inevitably 
necessitates  numerous  cross-references 
to  ‘C\  As  usual,  light  is  thrown  on 
social  and  economic  as  well  as  on 
linguistic  conditions  in  Scotland  from 
the  twelfth  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  all  interested  in  Middle 
Scots  will  continue  to  find  the  dic¬ 
tionary  invaluable.  Dialect  texts  from 
the  early  modern  period  are  rare,  so 
that  A.  C.  Cawley’s  edition  of  one  first 
published  in  1683  and  reprinted  with 
additions  in  1685  and  1697  is  particu¬ 
larly  welcome.30  It  presents  a  vivid 
picture  of  rural  life  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  linguistically  is  of  impor¬ 
tance  because  of  the  number  of  dialect 
words  it  contains  from  a  period  for 
which  such  evidence  is  slight.  The  later 
editions  have  G.  M.  Gent,  on  the  title- 
page,  and  Cawley  gives  good  reasons 
for  supposing  this  to  stand  for  George 
Meriton,  a  Northallerton  lawyer  and 
a  voluminous  writer  on  legal  subjects, 
who  removed  to  Dublin  in  1684.  In 
‘Structural  Dialectology:  A  Proposal’ 
045)  R.  P.  Stockwell  shows  how 

29  A  Dictionary  of  the  Older  Scottish 
Tongue.  Part  XVIII,  Knot-Law,  by  A.  J. 
Aitken.  O.U.P.  pp.  481-600.  50,y. 

30  George  Meriton' s  ‘A  Yorkshire  Dialogue ' 
{1683),  ed.  by  A.  C.  Cawley.  Yorkshire 
Dialect  Society  Reprint  II.  pp.  32.  5s. 


Trager  and  Smith’s  analysis  of  English 
phonology  may  be  tested  and  utilized 
in  a  dialect  survey,  while  W.  N. 
Francis,  ‘Some  Dialect  Isoglosses  in 
England’  (AS),  describes  the  survey  of 
English  dialects  now  being  carried  out, 
and  presents  distribution  maps  for  five 
items  in  the  questionnaire  to  illustrate 
the  different  types  of  relationship  that 
may  exist  between  American  and  Eng¬ 
lish  distribution  patterns.  Similarly, 
E.  Koln  discusses  the  various  words 
used  for  ‘The  Icicle  in  English  Dia¬ 
lects’  ( ES ),  with  a  distribution  map 
showing  the  material  for  northern 
England,  and  A.  W.  Boyd  investigates 
‘Farming  Terms’  (YDS)  in  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire. 

C.  Graf  analyses  the  use  of  ‘In  und 
out  als  Richtungsprapositionem  im 
US.-Englisch’  (ZAA),  and  G.  Kirchner 
lists  ‘Amerikanisches  in  Wortschatz, 
Wortbildung  und  Syntax  von  Herman 
Melvilles  Moby  Dick ’  (M).  In  ‘The 
Study  of  American  Dialects’  (Trans. 
Lancashire  Dialect  Soc.)  R.  I.  and 
V.  McDavid  point  out  some  of  the 
differences  involved  in  the  study  of 
American  as  compared  with  British 
dialects.  A  brief  account  is  given  of 
the  history  of  American  dialect  scholar¬ 
ship,  and  it  is  shown  that  the  results 
achieved  to  date  have  already  made  it 
necessary  to  revise  the  traditional  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  dialects.  A  book  on  the 
American  dialects  by  L.  and  M.  S. 
Herman31  is  intended  mainly  for  the 
benefit  of  actors,  but  others  will  find  in 
it  much  useful  information,  since  the 
authors  have  the  necessary  basic  lin¬ 
guistic  training  as  well  as  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  immediate  subject. 
An  initial  chapter  describes  those  dis¬ 
tinctively  colloquial  grammatical  forms 
that  are  commonly  labelled  incorrect. 
The  chief  American  dialects  are  then 
dealt  with  in  some  detail:  New  Eng- 

31  American  Dialects,  by  L.  and  M.  S. 
Herman.  New  York:  Theater  Art  Books, 
pp.  xv  +  328.  $6.50. 
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land,  Southern,  Louisiana-French, 
Mountain,  Negro,  New  York  City, 
Pennsylvania  Dutch,  and  Middle  West¬ 
ern,  different  varieties  of  some  of  these 
also  being  considered.  In  every  case  a 
map  of  the  area  is  given,  a  general  de¬ 
scription  and  history  of  it,  intonation, 
vowel  and  consonant  peculiarities, 
with  frequent  examples  of  grammatical 
forms,  lists  of  distinctive  idiomatic 
phrases,  and  passages  of  connected 
speech.  Numerous  diagrams  are  in¬ 
cluded,  and  the  book,  as  well  as  doing 
excellently  what  it  sets  out  to  do,  will 
give  anyone  interested  in  the  subject  a 
good  idea  of  the  chief  dialectal  varia¬ 
tions.  J.  B.  Sawyer,  ‘Aloofness  from 
Spanish  Influence  in  Texas  English’ 
( Word),  finds  the  English  of  San 
Antonio  unaffected  by  Spanish  in 
phonology,  morphology,  or  syntax. 
But  a  number  of  Spanish  words  found 
in  the  speech  of  the  oldest  informants 
suggests  that  at  an  earlier  time  there 
may  have  been  a  different  bilingual 
situation  in  the  area.  K.  E.  Wheatley 
and  O.  Stanley  make  a  careful  and 
detailed  analysis  of  ‘  Three  Generations 
of  East  Texas  Speech’  (AS),  based  on 
nine  informants  falling  into  three 
family  groups,  and  E.  S.  Clifton, 
‘Some  [u]-[ju]  Variations  in  Texas’ 
(AS),  shows  that  in  such  words  as  tune, 
duke,  news,  Texas  shows  a  marked 
trend  towards  monophthongization 
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similar  to  that  found  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States.  In  ‘  Culinary  American¬ 
isms  ’  (AS)  D.  Shulman  lists  with 
quotations  a  group  of  words  dealing 
with  foods  and  drinks.  The  material  in¬ 
cluded  should  save  future  lexicographers 
a  certain  amount  of  work.  R.  L.  Cald¬ 
well  provides  corrections  and  additions 
to  a  previous  list  of  ‘Smokejumping 
Words’  (v4»S)  by  D.  DeCamp  and  T.  S. 
Newman;  L.  Carranco  adds  ‘More 
Logger  Words  of  the  Redwood  Region’ 
(AS)  to  a  previous  article  of  his  own; 
I.  W.  Russell  continues  ‘Among  the 
New  Words’  045);  and  F.  G.  Cassidy 
gives  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  state 
of  the  English  language,  and  of  ‘Eng¬ 
lish  Language  Studies  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean’  (AS). 

G.  R.  Cochrane,  ‘The  Australian 
English  V o  wels  as  a  Diasystem  ’  (  Word), 
argues  that  certain  procedures  in  dia¬ 
lectology  have  a  strong  claim  to  form 
an  essential  part  of  descriptive  linguis¬ 
tics,  suggests  some  procedures  at  the 
phonemic  level  in  structural  dialecto¬ 
logy,  and  applies  them  to  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  vowel  phonemes  in  Australian 
English.  F.  W.  Harwood  makes  a 
‘Quantitative  Study  of  the  Speech  of 
Australian  Children’  (Language  and 
Speech),  designs  two  syntactic  systems 
for  this  language,  and  gives  samples  of 
their  output. 


III.  OLD  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

By  R.  M.  Wilson 


The  Emergence  of  England  and  Wales, 
dealing  with  the  end  of  Roman  Britain 
and  the  beginnings  of  Anglo-Saxon 
England,  originally  published  in  Bel¬ 
gium  in  1956,  has  now  been  reissued  in 
this  country.1  In  it  the  literary  sources 
for  the  history  of  the  period  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  some  detail,  with  much  learn¬ 
ing  but  little  respect  for  previous 
interpretations.  Bede’s  account  is  dis¬ 
credited,  and  Gildas  becomes  Gildas 
Albanius,  author  of  the  Epistle,  and 
Gildas  Badonicus,  author  of  the  De 
excidio,  a  translation  of  the  latter 
appearing  in  an  appendix.  The  author 
is  unlikely  to  make  many  converts  to 
his  theories,  but  he  may  at  any  rate 
make  future  scholars  look  more  criti¬ 
cally  at  their  authorities.  Important 
articles  on  various  historical  subjects 
appear  in  a  volume  of  essays  presented 
to  Professor  Bruce  Dickins.2  These  in¬ 
clude  K.  H.  Jackson,  ‘Edinburgh  and 
the  Anglian  Occupation  of  Lothian’; 
F.  M.  Stenton,  ‘The  East  Anglian 
Kings  of  the  Seventh  Century’;  F.  T. 
Wainwright,  ‘yEthelfked  Lady  of  the 
Mercians’;  and  D.  Whitelock,  ‘The 
Dealings  of  the  Kings  of  England 
with  Northumbria  in  the  Tenth  and 
Eleventh  Centuries  ’.  Also  of  interest  is 
‘The  Houses  of  the  Bayeux  Tapestry’ 
(S),  in  which  U.  T.  Holmes,  Jr.,  draws 
from  this  source  much  new  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  buildings  of  the  period. 

Miss  E.  Duckett  continues  her  studies 
of  religious  history  in  the  Dark  Ages 
with  an  attractive  popular  account  of 

1  The  Emergence  of  England  and  Wales, 
by  A.  W.  Wade-Evans.  Cambridge:  Heffer. 
pp.  vii-f- 160.  25.?. 

2  The  Anglo-Saxons:  Studies  in  some 
Aspects  of  their  History  and  Culture  pre¬ 
sented  to  Bruce  Dickins,  ed.  by  P.  Clemoes. 
Bowes  &  Bowes,  pp.  322.  35s.  Hence¬ 
forward  abbreviated  as  BD. 


the  early  saints  of  western  Europe.3 
Miss  Duckett  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  sources  for  the  history  of  the 
period,  and  if  the  sketches  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  saints  are  too  short  for  anything 
new  to  emerge,  she  does  succeed  in 
showing  the  differences  in  character 
and  temperament  between  them.  Fact 
and  legend  are  kept  firmly  apart,  and 
each  is  placed  against  his  own  histo¬ 
rical  background,  with  the  result  that 
we  are  given  much  incidental  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  social  and  political  history 
of  the  period.  Of  particular  interest  are 
the  accounts  of  such  English  saints  as 
Oswald,  Cuthbert,  Willibrord,  Boni¬ 
face,  and  Lull.  A  final  chapter  deals 
with  pilgrims  to  Rome  and  Jerusalem, 
and  with  the  surviving  accounts  of  such 
pilgrimages.  In  the  first  of  a  series  of 
essays  on  the  English  church  and  the 
continent  by  various  writers,4  Pro¬ 
fessor  R.  R.  Darlington  covers  the  four 
and  a  half  centuries  between  the  con¬ 
version  and  the  Norman  Conquest  in 
some  sixteen  pages.  In  this  brief  space 
he  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the 
subject,  showing  not  only  what  Eng¬ 
land  owed  to  the  Continent,  but  also 
the  not  inconsiderable  debt  of  the  latter 
to  England. 

G.  M.  Durant  provides  an  unpre¬ 
tentious  but  enthusiastic  and  know¬ 
ledgeable  introduction  to  medieval  art 
which  inevitably  deals  with  the  more 
important  Anglo-Saxon  monuments.5 
Most  aspects  of  the  subject  are  com¬ 
petently  covered,  and  although  con¬ 
tinental  examples  and  influences  are 

3  The  Wandering  Saints,  by  Eleanor 
Duckett.  Collins,  pp.  319.  18.?. 

4  The  English  Church  and  the  Continent. 
The  Faith  Press  Ltd.  pp.  126.  15.?. 

6  Discovering  Mediaeval  Art,  by  G.  M. 
Durant.  Bell.  pp.  viii+256.  2D. 
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indicated,  as  a  rule  it  is  the  English 
ones  that  are  discussed  in  detail,  and 
most  of  the  excellent  illustrations  deal 
with  English  subjects.  A  useful  short 
glossary  of  technical  terms  and  a  good 
select  bibliography  are  also  included. 
W.  Oakeshott6  begins  with  a  summary 
discussion  of  the  way  in  which  classical 
ideas  were  transmitted  through  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  dealing  with  the 
Northumbrian  renaissance  he  shows 
the  artistic  results  of  the  meeting  of 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Irish  traditions,  but 
a  comparison  with  the  Canterbury 
books  indicates  that  the  latter  are 
nearer  to  the  ancestry  of  Carolingian 
illumination,  and  so  far  as  Northum¬ 
bria  is  concerned,  the  classical  element 
represents  little  more  than  a  revival 
of  craftsmanship  and  the  recovery  of 
certain  artistic  motifs.  The  painting 
of  the  Carolingian  renaissance  seems  in 
some  of  its  phases  to  be  a  re-creation 
of  late  classical  art,  but  in  sculpture 
the  age  failed  to  recover  the  standards 
of  antiquity.  A  chapter  on  Ottoman 
art  notes  the  almost  complete  absence 
of  anything  in  later  Anglo-Saxon  art 
which  can  be  shown  to  be  inspired  im¬ 
mediately  by  Roman  or  Byzantine  art. 
In  contrast,  Ottoman  art  continues,  if 
usually  at  a  distance,  the  classical 
ideas  incorporated  in  the  Carolingian 
renaissance.  The  final  two  chapters 
deal  with  the  twelfth  century  and  show 
the  development  of  painting  and  the 
transformation  of  French  medieval 
sculpture  by  the  humanism  of  classical 
art.  Over  300  illustrations  complete  an 
important,  suggestive,  and  stimulating 
study,  though  one  perhaps  that  fails  to 
take  full  account  of  recent  work  on  the 
subject.  Two  of  the  first  four  volumes 
in  The  Faber  Library  of  Illuminated 
Manuscripts  are  concerned  with  Eng¬ 
lish  examples.7  Professor  F.  Wormald 

6  Classical  Inspiration  in  Medieval  Art,  by 
W.  Oakeshott.  Chapman  &  Hall.  pp.  ix  + 
146.  Plates  143.  £5.  5s. 

7  The  Benedictional  of  St.  Ethelwold,  with 


gives  an  account  of  the  origin  and  his¬ 
tory  of  Ethelwold' s  Benedictional,  a 
detailed  description  of  the  manuscript, 
a  full  list  of  the  surviving  miniatures, 
and  an  authoritative  discussion  of  style 
and  origins.  C.  R.  Dodwell  deals  simi¬ 
larly  with  the  Lambeth  Bible  which, 
though  dating  from  the  twelfth  century, 
‘represents  the  assimilation  of  the  Bury 
style  to  [the]  Anglo-Saxon  tradition’. 
The  Byzantine  influence  evident  in  the 
style  is  discussed,  and  although  the 
provenance  of  the  manuscript  is  un¬ 
known,  there  is  circumstantial  evidence 
to  suggest  St.  Augustine’s,  Canterbury. 
J.  G.  Cincik8  suggests  a  date  of  c.  800 
for  the  so-called  Cuthbert  Gospel.  He 
makes  a  careful  and  detailed  analysis 
of  the  illustrations,  focusing  chiefly  on 
the  ornamental  and  figured  elements 
in  which  he  sees  the  presence  of 
Slovak-Avar  elements,  and  suggests 
a  connexion  between  these  and  the 
treasures  seized  by  Charlemagne’s 
troops  from  the  Avars  during  the  wars 
of  795-9.  A  useful  introduction  to 
Anglo-Saxon  architecture  and  sculp¬ 
ture  comes  from  E.  A.  Fisher.9  The 
first  chapter,  on  the  historical  back¬ 
ground,  is  followed  by  brief  accounts 
of  early  and  late  architectural  develop¬ 
ments,  a  useful  analysis  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  Saxon  churches,  a  note  on 
the  Saxon-Norman  overlap,  and  a 
description  of  the  five  remaining  crypts. 
Three  further  chapters  deal  with  the 
sculpture  of  the  pre-  and  post-Danish 
periods.  The  shortness  of  some  of  the 
chapters  makes  the  book  seem  rather 
scrappy,  but  it  contains  much  useful 

an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Francis 
Wormald.  Faber,  pp.  31.  8  Plates.  25.?. 

The  Great  Lambeth  Bible,  with  an  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Notes  by  C.  R.  Dodwell.  Faber, 
pp.  38.  8  Plates.  25?. 

8  Anglo-Saxon  and  Slovak-Avar  Patterns 
of  the  Cuthbert  Gospel,  by  J.  G.  Cincik. 
Series  Cyrilomethodiana.  Cleveland,  Ohio: 
Slovak  Institute,  pp.  123. 

9  An  Introduction  to  Anglo-Saxon  Archi¬ 
tecture  and  Sculpture,  by  E.  A.  Fisher.  Faber, 
pp.  104.  Plates  91.  42?. 
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information,  a  good  bibliography,  and 
a  number  of  excellent  plates.  The 
author  emphasizes  that  it  is  intended 
only  as  an  introduction  to  the  subject, 
and  as  such  it  will  be  found  most  use¬ 
ful,  not  least  because  of  the  clear  de¬ 
scriptions  and  the  excellent  definitions 
of  technical  terms.  In  addition,  note 
should  be  made  of  H.  M.  Taylor,  ‘Some 
Little-known  Aspects  of  English  Pre- 
Conquest  Churches’  ( BD ),  and  D.  M. 
Wilson,  ‘A  Group  of  Anglo-Saxon 
Amulet  Rings  ’  (BD). 

The  absence  of  any  elementary  book 
on  runes  in  English  makes  R.  W.  V. 
Elliott’s  introduction  to  the  subject 
particularly  welcome.10  Although  he 
necessarily  makes  use  of  the  work  of 
other  scholars  he  adds  also  his  own  con¬ 
tribution,  and  treads  a  reasonable  path 
between  the  various  theories.  Elliott 
favours  derivation  from  a  North  Italic 
model  some  time  between  250  and  1 50 
b.c.,  and  describes  in  turn  the  common 
Germanic  alphabet  and  its  later  deve¬ 
lopments  in  Scandinavia  and  England. 
Some  indication  of  the  extent  of  the 
inscriptions  and  of  their  contribution 
to  our  linguistic  and  historical  know¬ 
ledge  is  also  given  ;  the  names  of  the 
characters  are  discussed,  and  the 
author  points  out  various  religious  and 
magical  associations  which  he  believes 
to  cling  to  the  names.  The  different  uses 
of  runes  are  described:  in  magic,  in 
tomb  inscriptions,  messages,  manu¬ 
scripts,  and  perhaps  also  for  purely 
decorative  purposes.  The  final  chapter 
deals  in  detail  with  various  Old  English 
inscriptions,  especially  with  those  on 
the  Ruthwell  Cross  and  the  Franks 
Casket.  Maps,  tables,  and  text-figures 
are  included,  along  with  24  plates 
illustrating  the  English  inscriptions, 
though  not  all  the  last  are  equally 
successful.  The  same  author  deals  also 
with  ‘Two  Neglected  Runic  Inscrip¬ 
tions:  Gilton  and  Overchurch’  (M). 

10  Runes,  by  R.  W.  V.  Elliott.  Manchester 
U.P.  pp.  xvi+124.  30s. 


In  the  first  he  indicates  the  difficulties 
involved  in  trying  to  read  it,  and  com¬ 
ments  on  the  various  characters.  In  the 
second  he  is  mainly  concerned  with 
the  ending  of  the  n.  pi.  folcse  and  the 
light,  if  any,  which  it  throws  on  the 
date  of  the  inscription.  R.  I.  Page,  in 
‘Language  and  Dating  in  OE  Inscrip¬ 
tions’  (Ang),  points  out  some  of  the 
difficulties  involved,  discusses  Wrenn’s 
dating  of  the  Ruthwell  Cross  inscrip¬ 
tion,  examines  in  some  detail  the 
linguistic  evidence  for  this,  and  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  ascription  to  the  early 
eighth  century  cannot  be  upheld.  Other 
inscriptions  are  also  considered,  and 
Page  decides  that  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  the  dating  of  in¬ 
scribed  stones  by  either  art  historian  or 
linguist  can  seldom  be  more  than 
tentative.  Also  of  interest  is  R.  Vlees- 
kruyer,  ‘Some  Notes  on  Early  Anglo- 
Saxon  Handwriting’  ( ES ),  in  which  an 
examination  of  some  continental  and 
English  manuscripts  lends  support  to 
the  theory  that  the  insular  minuscule 
was  merely  one  variety  of  ‘la  nouvelle 
ecriture  commune  ’  which  emerged 
during  the  second  and  third  centuries, 
and  not  an  exceptional  modification  of 
the  formal  half-uncial. 

Publications  dealing  with  the  Latin 
literature  of  the  period  include  a 
facsimile  of  the  Moore  MS.  of  Bede’s 
Ecclesiastical  History .n  The  intro¬ 
duction  deals  with  the  arrangement, 
contents,  and  present  condition  of  the 
manuscript;  the  alphabet,  ligatures, 
and  abbreviations  used  in  it  are  illus¬ 
trated,  and  a  description  given  of  the 
peculiarities  of  spelling,  along  with 
notes  on  the  punctuation.  The  manu¬ 
script  was  apparently  written,  probably 
in  a  Northumbrian  monastery,  some 
time  during  the  eighth  century,  was 

11  Early  English  Manuscripts  in  Facsimile: 
The  Moore  Bede.  Cambridge  University 
Library  MS.  Kk.  5.  16.  Preface  by  P.  H. 
Blair  with  a  contribution  by  R.  A.  B.  Mynors. 
Copenhagen:  Rosenkilde  og  Bagger  and 
Allen  &  Unwin,  pp.  38  +  256  facsimiles.  £31. 
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evidently  in  France  as  early  as  the 
ninth,  and  remained  there  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages.  A  note  by  R.  A.  B. 
Mynors  points  out  that  the  importance 
of  the  manuscript  lies  in  the  fact  that 
in  it,  and  in  the  successive  generations 
of  its  descendants,  we  have  an  excep¬ 
tionally  favourable  opportunity  of 
following  the  transmission  of  an  im¬ 
portant  text  almost  from  its  author’s 
own  lifetime  ‘through  five  centuries  of 
activity  in  the  scriptoria  and  libraries  of 
north-western  Christendom’.  From 
P.  H.  Blair  comes  a  brief  but  illumi¬ 
nating  account  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
History ,12  with  a  survey  of  its  contents, 
date  of  composition,  sources,  manu¬ 
scripts,  and  early  editions.  The  archaeo¬ 
logical  evidence  for  some  of  Bede’s 
statements  is  indicated,  and  the  latest 
results  of  modem  scholarship  sum¬ 
marized.  Another  aspect  of  Bede’s 
work  is  examined  in  R.  B.  Palmer’s 
‘Bede  as  a  Textbook  Writer:  A  Study 
of  his  De  Arte  Metrica  ’  (S).  He  con¬ 
cludes  that  Bede  read  carefully  the 
grammatical  works  available  to  him, 
piecing  together  the  information  into 
a  new  and  critical  synthesis.  L.  Wallach, 
in  an  important  investigation  of 
Alcuin’s  political  thought,13  shows  that 
the  so-called  Rhetoric  was  written,  not 
merely  as  a  textbook  on  rhetoric,  but 
as  a  treatise  on  kingship.  Evidence  is 
also  produced  to  show  that  Alcuin 
was  the  editor  of  Charlemagne’s  Libri 
Carolini,  while  his  anonymous  author¬ 
ship  of  some  of  Charlemagne’s  political 
documents  confirms  the  great  influence 
which  he  exercised  on  Frankish  poli¬ 
tical  life.  The  final  section,  on  the 
literary  methods  of  Alcuin,  deals  with 
the  Virtues  and  Vices,  the  Epitaph  on 
Alcuin,  and  the  origin  of  the  manuscript 

12  Bede's  ‘ Ecclesiastical  History  of  the 
English  Nation '  and  its  importance  today,  by 
P.  H.  Blair.  Jarrow:  The  Rectory,  pp.  15. 
2s. 

13  Alcuin  and  Charlemagne,  by  L.  Wallach. 
Cornell  Studies  in  Classical  Philology 
XXXII.  Cornell  U.P.  pp.  x  +  325.  $6.50. 


collections  of  his  letters.  G.  N.  Gar- 
monsway,  ‘The  Development  of  the 
Colloquy ’  (BD),  is  concerned  mainly 
with  Latin  examples.  He  considers  the 
use  of  dialogue  in  them,  notes  the 
influence  of  ‘Hisperic’  Latin,  and 
suggests  that  the  true  line  of  descent  is 
from  a  colloquy  written  by  Dositheus 
in  the  fourth  century.  This  is  described, 
some  of  its  descendants  indicated,  and 
the  analysis  of  a  colloquy,  extant  in 
two  versions,  illustrates  the  range  of 
material  in  such  works. 

On  Old  English  poetry  in  general, 
B.  F.  Huppe  investigates  the  influence 
of  Augustinian  literary  doctrine  on  the 
early  verse.14  He  begins  with  a  detailed 
exposition  of  the  theory  as  formulated 
in  the  De  Doctrina  Christiana,  and 
shows  its  continuing  influence  by 
reference  to  Isidore,  Virgil  of  Toulouse, 
Bede,  and  others.  The  work  of  Aldhelm 
and  Bede  is  discussed,  and  the  Old 
English  versions  of  the  Latin  Lorica 
riddle,  Bede's  Death  Song,  and  the  De 
Die  Iudicii  are  analysed  from  this  point 
of  view.  Then,  in  successive  chapters, 
Caedmon's  Hymn  and  Genesis  A  are  dealt 
with  as  illustrations  of  the  influence  of 
Augustinian  theory  on  vernacular 
practice.  The  ‘subtlety’  of  the  former 
from  this  point  of  view  is  shown,  and 
it  is  suggested  that  Genesis  A  is  not  a 
mere  paraphrase,  but  follows  a  plan 
in  developing  the  related  concepts  of 
the  Fall  and  the  Redemption  as  they 
are  prefigured  in  Genesis  in  order  to 
enforce  the  basic  theme  announced  at 
the  beginning  of  the  poem — the  praise 
of  God.  A  final  chapter  gives  some 
indication  of  the  light  thrown  by  such 
an  approach  on  some  other  Old  Eng¬ 
lish  poems.  The  book  contains  much  of 
interest,  and  although  not  all  the 
author’s  interpretations  will  command 
agreement,  it  does  suggest  a  new  and 
fruitful  approach  to  the  Christian 
poetry.  R.  F.  Leslie,  in  his  ‘Analysis  of 

14  Doctrine  and  Poetry,  by  B.  F.  Huppe. 
New  York  State  U.P.  pp.  vii+248.  $6, 
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Stylistic  Devices  and  Effects  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  Literature’  (VII.  Kongress  der 
Internationalen  Vereinigungfiir  Moderne 
Sprachen  und  Literatureri),  illustrates 
the  intimate  relation  between  style  and 
structure  in  Old  English  poetry,  show¬ 
ing  that  the  stylistic  features  are  not 
merely  decorative  but  have  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  total  structure,  while 
the  syntactical  constructions  in  turn 
are  diversified  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  style.  In  ‘Kenning  in  Anglo-Saxon 
Poetry’  ( E  &  S)  D.  C.  Collins  shows 
the  extent  to  which  the  poet  depended 
on  this  device.  But  kennings  had 
developed  in  pre-Christian  verse,  and 
the  Christian  poet  found  difficulty  in 
adapting  them  to  Christian  ideas;  he 
had  to  clothe  his  story  in  language 
which  his  audience  would  expect  and 
in  the  traditions  with  which  they  were 
familiar.  To  such  an  audience  familiar 
kennings  would  call  forth  the  right 
kind  of  reaction,  but  in  the  translation 
from  one  poetic  medium  to  another 
they  had,  for  the  most  part,  lost  almost 
all  their  intrinsic  effectiveness.  R.  B. 
Le  Page’s  ‘Alliterative  Patterns  as  a 
Test  of  Style  in  Old  English  Poetry’ 
(JEGP)  is  a  statistical  analysis  of  the 
incidence  of  ‘  extra-alliteration  ’  leading 
to  the  conclusion  that,  apart  from 
double  alliteration,  it  has  no  stylistic 
significance  in  Old  English  poetry. 
T.  F.  Mustanoja,  ‘The  Presentation  of 
Ancient  Germanic  Poetry — Looking 
for  Parallels:  A  Note  on  the  Presenta¬ 
tion  of  Finnish  Runos’  ( NM ),  quotes 
early  descriptions  of  recitals  of  Finnish 
popular  poetry  as  possible  parallels  to 
the  way  in  which  early  Germanic  poetry 
may  have  been  recited,  while  S.  I. 
Tucker  notes  the  extant  examples  of 
‘Laughter  in  Old  English  Literature’ 
( N ).  These  are  perhaps  more  frequent 
than  might  have  been  expected,  but  it 
remains  true  that  ‘Old  English  Litera¬ 
ture  is  sadly  lacking  in  the  comic 
spirit’. 

Professor  Kemp  Malone’s  seventieth 


birthday  has  been  marked  by  the 
publication  in  book  form  of  a  selection 
of  his  articles.15  Seventeen  out  of  the 
nineteen  papers  included  deal  with 
heroic  legend,  and  vary  in  length  from 
substantial  and  detailed  discussions  to 
what  is  little  more  than  a  note.  ‘The 
Tale  of  Ingeld’  has  been  considerably 
revised  and  almost  rewritten;  ‘Hrung- 
nir’  and  ‘Etymologies  for  Hamlet ’ 
have  also  been  revised,  though  less 
drastically,  while  the  remaining  articles, 
which  include  ‘Hagbard  and  Ingeld’, 
‘Agelmund  and  Lamicho’,  ‘The 
Daughter  of  Healfdene’,  ‘Humblus 
and  Lotherus’,  and  ‘Royal  Names  in 
Old  English  Poetry’,  seem  to  remain  in 
essentially  the  form  in  which  they  were 
first  published.  All  interested  in  the 
heroic  poetry  will  welcome  the  appear¬ 
ance  in  a  single  volume  of  some  of 
the  best  work  of  one  of  the  greatest 
modem  scholars  on  the  subject.  They 
may  not  agree  with  all  his  conclusions, 
but  they  will  find  here  excellent  surveys 
of  the  evidence  for  many  of  the  heroic 
stories,  together  with  an  indication  of 
the  way  in  which  this  evidence  can  be 
used.  Similarly,  such  students  will  also 
find  much  of  interest  in  Dr.  W.  J.  Palf ’s 
study  of  the  geographic  and  ethnic 
names  in  Pidriks  Saga,16  one  of  the 
most  important  texts  for  our  knowledge 
of  heroic  legend.  The  names  are  dealt 
with  in  alphabetical  order,  and  since 
the  reference  to  a  place  or  the  form  of 
a  name  cannot  be  properly  understood 
without  considering  the  context  in 
which  it  is  used,  Paff  includes  not  only 
the  narrative  but  the  historical,  verbal, 
and  geographical  contexts.  For  those 
names  which  have  been  identified  he 
indicates  what  associations  they  are 
likely  to  have  had  for  a  contemporary, 

16  Studies  in  Heroic  Legend  and  in  Current 
Speech,  by  Kemp  Malone.  Ed.  by  S.  Einars- 
son  and  N.  E.  Eliason.  Copenhagen :  Rosen- 
kilde  og  Bagger,  pp.  xvi+297.  Kr.  48. 

16  The  Geographical  and  Ethnic  Names  in 
the  *  Pidriks  Saga  \  by  W.  J.  Paff.  Harvard 
U.P.  pp.  vi  +  238.  $6. 
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and,  whether  identified  or  not,  the 
localizations  of  the  story  in  which  they 
appear  in  other  versions  of  the  legend. 

Important  work  on  Beowulf  includes 
the  appearance  of  a  new  facsimile17 
presenting  an  entirely  new  series  of 
photographs  which  are  in  general 
clearer  than  those  in  Zupitza,  though 
Zupitza’s  transliteration  is  retained, 
since  it  is  very  accurate  and  has  per¬ 
manent  value  as  a  record  of  what  he 
could  see  in  the  manuscript  at  that 
date.  The  introduction  explains  the 
differences  between  this  and  the  earlier 
facsimile,  and  comments  on  other 
attempts  to  read  some  of  the  damaged 
pages.  Various  additions  and  correc¬ 
tions  have  been  made  to  Zupitza’s 
text  and  notes ;  those  to  the  former  are 
few,  but  those  to  the  latter  show  a  good 
many  corrections  to  his  readings  of  the 
Thorkelin  manuscript.  A  new  edition 
of  R.  W.  Chambers’s  Introduction  to 
Beowulf 18  brings  it  up  to  date  by  the 
addition  of  a  supplementary  sixth  part 
to  cover  the  period  since  the  second 
edition.  There  would  have  been  some¬ 
thing  to  be  said  for  a  complete  re¬ 
writing  since,  as  it  stands,  it  is  not  easy 
to  use.  However,  the  choice  once  made, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  have 
been  better  carried  out  than  in  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wrenn’s  masterly  summing-up 
of  ‘Recent  Work  on  Beowulf  to  1958’. 
He  has  had  a  difficult  task;  the  years 
since  1932  have  seen  two  new  editions 
of  the  poem,  numerous  important 
works  on  different  aspects  of  it,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  results  of  the  Sutton 
Hoo  excavations.  The  supplement  is 
organized  in  four  chapters  dealing 
respectively  with  Sutton  Hoo  and 

17  Beowulf,  with  a  transliteration  and 
Notes  by  J.  Zupitza.  Second  edition  with  an 
Introductory  Note  by  N.  Davis.  E.E.T.S. 
No.  245.  1959  (for  1958).  O.U.P.  pp.  xxi  + 
145.  10s. 

18  Beowulf:  An  Introduction  to  a  Study  of 
the  Poem,  by  R.  W.  Chambers.  Third 
edition  with  a  Supplement  by  C.  L.  Wrenn. 
C.U.P.  pp.  xvii+628.  55j. 


Beowulf ;  the  manuscript  and  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  text;  genesis,  date,  and 
structure;  the  historical  and  legendary 
matters.  To  these  are  added  some 
additional  notes  and  a  supplementary 
bibliography  to  1958.  The  illustrations 
of  the  earlier  editions  have  been 
omitted,  and  the  index  enlarged  to 
make  it  inclusive  of  the  whole  volume. 

A.  G.  Brodeur’s  The  Art  of  Beowulf 19 
consists  of  a  series  of  essays  on  various 
aspects  of  the  poem.  The  first  deals 
with  the  diction,  and  Brodeur,  while 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  Ma- 
goun’s  work  on  the  formulaic  nature  of 
Old  English  verse,  points  out  that  oral 
composition  does  not  necessarily  sup¬ 
press  individuality.  The  diction  of 
Beowulf  differs  from  that  of  other  Old 
English  poems  both  quantitatively  and 
qualitatively,  as  is  shown  by  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  compounds,  parti¬ 
cularly  suggestive  being  the  distinction 
made  between  the  kenning  proper  and 
the  kent  heiti.  In  the  second  chapter 
the  different  types  of  variation  are 
illustrated,  the  effects  obtained  by  the 
poet  pointed  out,  and  it  is  concluded 
that  the  author  developed  the  inherited 
techniques  in  a  new  and  non-conven- 
tional  direction.  ‘The  Structure  and 
Unity  of  Beowulf  and  ‘Design  for 
Terror’  are  expansions  of  previously 
published  articles  (YW xxxiv.  47 ;  xxxv. 
39)  which  complement  each  other  and 
deal  with  the  general  plan  of  the  work. 
‘Setting  and  Action’  shows  the  poet’s 
distinctive  use  of  his  folk-tale  themes, 
while  ‘Episodes  and  Digressions’  deals 
mainly  with  the  Finn  Episode,  Un- 
ferth,  and  Ingeld.  Brodeur  has  easily 
the  most  plausible  explanation  of  the 
puzzling  passages  with  Unferth,  and  a 
convincing  reconstruction  of  the  Ingeld 
episode.  The  Christian  and  pagan  ele¬ 
ments  are  then  pointed  out,  and  the 
conclusion  is  that  ‘the  true  Christianity 

19  The  Art  of  Beowulf,  by  A.  G.  Brodeur. 
California  U.P.  and  C.U.P.  pp.  xi+283. 
345. 
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of  the  poem  is  represented  by  the 
figure  of  Beowulf  alone’.  The  final 
chapter  gives  examples  of  anticipation, 
contrast,  and  irony,  and  shows  the 
particular  use  made  of  them  by  the 
poet.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
works  on  Beowulf  to  appear  for  some 
time,  showing  as  it  does  a  wide  know¬ 
ledge  of  related  literatures  and  suggest¬ 
ing  many  fruitful  subjects  for  further 
investigation. 

N.  K.  Chadwick,  in  ‘The  Monsters 
and  Beowulf’  (BD),  suggests  that  the 
poet  owed  his  theme  to  the  traditions 
of  important  Scandinavian  families, 
and  that  it  was  already  old  and  wide¬ 
spread  long  before  the  composition  of 
Beowulf.  The  nature  of  the  monsters  is 
considered  in  detail,  along  with  some 
early  Norse  monster  stories,  while  a 
final  section  on  Beowulf  and  Sutton 
Hoo  makes  the  suggestion  that  it  was 
the  East  Anglian  royal  family  who 
introduced  the  original  story  relating 
to  their  ancestors,  and  that  the  poem 
was  composed  for  a  member  of  the 
same  dynasty  during  the  lifetime  of 
those  who  remembered  the  burial  at 
Sutton  Hoo.  G.  Storms,  ‘The  Figure 
of  Beowulf  in  the  O.E.  Epic’  ( ES ), 
considers  briefly  the  arguments  for  the 
historicity  of  the  hero,  decides  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  poem  that  points 
to  an  historical  Beowulf,  and  shows 
how  the  author  harmonizes  Beowulf 
the  king  with  Beowulf  the  folk-tale 
hero.  It  is  suggested  that  the  central 
theme  of  Beowulf  is  loyalty,  and  that 
the  poem  is  intended  to  impart  wisdom 
and  moderation  to  young  and  old 
princes.  Its  moralizing  purpose  explains 
its  un-Englishness,  since  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  find  an  English  hero  whose 
life  exemplified  what  the  poet  wanted 
to  say.  In  ‘Sutton  Hoo  and  Beowulf 
( M )  C.  L.  Wrenn  comments  on 
the  origins  of  the  articles  found  in  the 
burial,  dealing  in  some  detail  with  the 
standard,  shield  and  helmet,  and  harp, 
and  noting  the  light  they  throw  on 


references  in  Beowulf  and  elsewhere. 
He  concludes  that  the  king  commemor¬ 
ated  was  /Ethelwald  of  East  Anglia 
(d.  663-4),  and  suggests  that  the  burial 
may  indicate  a  real  link  between 
Beowulf  and  East  Anglia.  M.  Daunt, 

‘  Minor  Realism  and  Contrast  in 
Beowulf  (M),  notes  various  everyday 
realisms,  and  shows  how  some  of  them 
form  parts  of  an  artistic  contrast  in  the 
poem. 

R.  P.  Creed,  ‘The  Making  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon  Poem’  (ELH),  points 
out  that  because  of  the  schematization 
of  the  diction  of  Old  English  verse  we 
can  discover  not  only  the  formula  which 
the  poet  chose,  but  also  the  entire 
group  from  among  which  he  chose  at  a 
given  point  in  his  poem.  He  examines 
in  detail  lines  356-9  of  Beowulf,  gives 
reasons  for  the  particular  choice  of  the 
author,  and  rewrites  the  passage  in 
an  attempt  to  say  as  closely  as  possible, 
but  with  other  formulas,  what  the 
poet  has  said.  The  result  shows  that 
the  simple  use  of  formulaic  diction  is 
no  guarantee  of  aesthetic  success,  but 
on  the  other  hand  Beowulf  proves  that 
its  use  does  not  make  such  success 
impossible.  K.  Malone,  ‘Grendel  and 
his  Abode’,20  takes  issue  with  the 
assumption  that  this  did  not  differ  in 
its  essentials  from  that  described  in 
Grettissaga,  and  that  in  Beowulf  these 
features  have  been  distorted  and  ob¬ 
scured  by  the  introduction  of  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  Christian  hell.  On  the 
contrary,  the  poet  gives,  not  a  confused 
and  distorted  picture  of  natural  scenery, 
but  a  consistent  and  carefully  wrought 
picture  of  a  hell  on  earth  based  on 
traditional  Christian  ideas  on  the 
subject.  The  naturalistic  setting  in 
Grettissaga  is  the  rationalization  of 
a  tale  that  the  Icelanders  got,  directly 
or  indirectly,  from  England,  and  any 
attempt  to  interpret  it  in  terms  of  a 

20  In  Studia  Philologica  et  Litteraria  in 
Honorem  L.  Spitzer,  ed.  A.  G.  Hatcher  and 
K.  L.  Selig.  Bern:  Francke.pp.430.  Sw.  fr.  75. 
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very  different  and  much  later  body  of 
literature  can  only  produce  misinter¬ 
pretation.  In  ‘The  Finn  Episode  Once 
Again’21  the  same  author  analyses 
lines  1125-9,  and  concludes  that  after 
the  funeral  of  Hnaef  the  Danish  sur¬ 
vivors,  with  the  exception  of  Hengest, 
return  home.  Hengest  remains  in 
Frisia,  though  whether  kept  there  by 
Finn  as  a  hostage  or  whether  merely 
unwilling  to  return  home  and  face  the 
disgrace  of  having  made  peace  with 
the  slayer  of  his  lord,  is  uncertain. 
The  survivors  stir  up  their  fellow 
Danes  against  Firm,  a  fleet  is  sent,  and 
vengeance  taken,  but  there  is  no  evid¬ 
ence  that  any  members  of  the  wealaf 
took  part  in  the  expedition,  and  they 
may  thus  have  kept  within  the  letter 
of  the  law  so  far  as  their  oath  to  Finn 
is  concerned.  ‘The  Sigemund-Heremod 
and  Hama-Hygelac  Passages  in  Beo¬ 
wulf  {PM LA)  by  R.  E.  Kaske  attempts 
to  show  that  these  passages  are  each 
organized  round  a  clear  thematic  con¬ 
trast,  closely  related  to  its  context  in 
the  narrative.  Together  they  express 
the  theme  of  sapientia  et  fortitudo 
which  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  poem, 
and  thus  have  a  broad  connexion  with 
the  second  half,  which  is  built  round  the 
endurance  of  Beowulf’s  fortitudo  and 
the  development  of  his  sapientia  in  old 
age.  F.  P.  Magoun,  Jr.,  ‘Beowulf  in 
Denmark:  An Italo-Brazilian  Variant’ 
(M),  summarizes  and  comments  on 
a  variant  which  shows  features  not 
found  in  any  other  of  the  published 
analogues. 

W.  P.  Lehmann,  ‘ Beowulf  33,  isig  ’ 
{MLN),  suggests  that  the  poet  uses 
utfus  to  indicate  that  Scyld’s  ship  was 
equipped  for  its  voyage,  isig  to  show 
that  it  has  been  dedicated  through 
appropriate  rites  for  its  funeral  func¬ 
tion.  D.  D.  McElroy  claims  that  since 
in  lines  867  ff.  the  poet  appears  to  have 
adopted  the  audience’s  point  of  view, 

21  In  Festschrift  fiir  Walther  Fischer. 
Heidelberg:  Winter,  pp.  viii+332. 


he  was  therefore  making  the  first  known 
judgement  in  English  poetic  criticism, 
and  may  be  called  ‘England’s  First 
Poet-Critic’  {NQ).  P.  J.  Frankis, 
‘Beowulf  and  the  One  that  Got  Away’ 
(NM),  objects  to  the  assumption  that 
the  passage  is  a  mere  perfunctory 
gesture  of  deference,  and  sees  in  it  a 
typical  beot  charged  with  some  mea¬ 
sure  of  irony.  ‘A  New  Reading  of  a 
Beowulf  Crux  ’  {MLN)  by  J.  H.  Friend 
deals  with  lines  1030-1.  He  takes  wal, 
acc.  sg.,  as  a  variant  of  wee l,  makes  the 
subject  of  predication  heafodbeorge, 
accepts  an-utan,  and  translates,  ‘around 
the  crown  of  the  helmet  a  head-guard 
of  encircled  metal  bands  kept  out 
battle-death’.  A.  C.  Bouman,  ‘Beo¬ 
wulf’s  Song  of  Sorrow’  (M),  indicates 
parallels  between  lines  2444-62  and  the 
story  of  David  and  Absalom,  while 
R.  D.  Stevick,  ‘Emendation  of  Old 
English  Poetic  Texts:  Beowulf  2523’ 
{MLO),  uses  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  emendation  of  this  line  in  a 
discussion  of  the  general  principles  of 
emendation.  Statistical  evidence  from 
Beowulf  supports  the  traditional  emen¬ 
dation,  and  the  manuscript  reading  is 
probably  a  scribal  error.  But,  in  the 
absence  of  proof,  probability  in  this 
kind  of  textual  matter  rests  on  the 
convergent  nature  of  the  configuration 
of  a  wide  range  of  evidence.  In  ‘A  Note 
on  Beowulf,  11.  2526b-2527a  and 
1.  2295’  (ES)  B.  J.  Timmer  takes  wyrd 
as  the  object  of  geteoS,  and  translates, 
‘As  the  Lord  of  each  of  men  allots 
one’s  destiny’.  For  2295  he  suggests 
that  sare  is  either  a  scribal  error  or 
due  to  the  weakening  of  inflexions  in 
late  Old  English.  In  view  of  the  gender 
of  sar  in  all  other  Germanic  languages, 
and  of  the  fact  that  2468  may  well  be 
corrupt,  a  feminine  sar  should  no 
longer  be  assumed.  T.  J.  Garbaty, 
‘Feudal  Linkage  in  Beowulf  {NQ), 
sees  in  Wiglaf’s  speeches  a  foreshadow¬ 
ing  of  feudal  vassalage. 

G.  Langenfelt  continues  his  ‘  Studies 
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on  Widsith'  ( Namn  och  Bygd),  and 
supports  the  traditional  Biblical  identi¬ 
fications  of  the  eastern  names  in  lines 
82-87.  Other  names  are  discussed, 
sometimes  in  detail,  and  it  is  empha¬ 
sized  that  personal  and  place-names 
often  become  garbled  when  passing 
from  one  people  to  another.  He  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  age  of  Widsith  has  often 
been  exaggerated;  practically  all  the 
national  names  and  the  references  to 
ancient  stories  can  be  found  in  classical 
writers,  and  the  poem  is  probably  not 
to  be  dated  before  the  first  half  of  the 
tenth  century. 

G.  V.  Smithers  continues  his  dis¬ 
cussion  of  ‘The  Meaning  of  The  Sea¬ 
farer  and  The  Wanderer  ’  {MM)  in  two 
further  articles.  In  the  first  he  traces 
some  of  the  more  important  ideas 
dealt  with  earlier,  and  shows  that  to 
combine  a  picture  of  an  exile,  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  wanderer  over  the  sea, 
with  such  ideas  as  the  decay  of  the 
world  and  of  individual  men,  is 
typical  both  of  Christian  thought  and 
of  the  terms  in  which  man’s  spiritual 
destiny  is  commonly  presented  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  description  of 
Spring  in  the  Seafarer  is  compared 
with  the  more  restricted  sets  of  ideas  in 
other  Old  and  Middle  English  poems, 
and  Smithers  continues  with  various 
eschatological  themes,  especially  that 
of  the  fear  of  the  day  of  judgement  and 
the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the 
body.  The  fabric  of  these  two  poems 
consists  of  beliefs  and  modes  of  thought 
which  are  now  virtually  lost,  either  be¬ 
cause  if  Christian  they  are  no  longer  in 
the  forefront  of  our  minds,  or  if  pagan 
they  are  unknown  to  us.  The  second 
article  deals  with  his  suggested  transla¬ 
tion  of  wselweg  as  ‘  way  to  the  abode  of 
the  dead  and  of  anfloga  as  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  a  valkyrie.  J.  E.  Cross,  ‘On  the 
Wanderer,  Lines  80-84:  A  Study  of  a 
Figure  and  a  Theme’  ( Vetenskaps - 
Societetens  i  Lund  Arsbok ),  produces 
evidence  for  a  Latin  origin  of  the  sum 


passages  in  Old  English.  That  in  the 
Wanderer  probably  has  reference  to  the 
dogma  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
as  defended  by  early  apologists,  and 
parallels  from  early  sources  show  that 
these  lines  also  deal  with  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  body  in  the  traditional,  ways. 
Similar  passages  in  Beowulf  1763  ff. 
and  The  Fates  of  Men  are  considered, 
and  appendixes  give  illustrations  and 
parallels  from  early  Latin  writings.  G. 
Midgley,  ‘ The  Wanderer,  Lines  49-55’ 
{RES),  takes  secga  geseldan  and  fleo- 
tendra  ferd  as  referring  to  seagulls; 
cudra  cwidegiedda  would  then  have  the 
sense  ‘articulate  songs ’,  indicating  that 
the  gulls  make  mere  noise,  not  familiar 
and  meaningful  speech.  ‘On  the 
Allegory  in  The  Seafarer — Illustrative 
Notes  ’  {MM)  by  J.  Cross  makes  use  of 
Homily  xxviii  in  MS.  Vespasian  D  xiv 
and  its  source  to  show  that  the  exile 
could  and  did  link  springtime  beauty 
with  ‘  the  hastening  world  ’,  and  that  the 
use  of  woruld  onetted  makes  clear  the 
symbolic  significance  of  the  situation. 
There  is  little  evidence  that  the  sailor 
is  to  be  taken  as  a  monk,  and  the  ship 
is  merely  the  symbol  of  the  Christian 
faith.  G.  R.  Dunleavy,  in  ‘  A  De  Excidio 
Tradition  in  the  Old  English  Ruin  ’ 
{PQ),  claims  that  the  author  worked  in 
a  literary  tradition  of  lament  for 
vanished  and  dilapidated  monuments 
given  impetus  by  Gildas  and  renewed 
by  Alcuin.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  ruins 
of  Bath  ever  presented  the  awesome 
sight  described  in  the  poem,  and 
Chester  is  a  more  likely  subject. 

‘On  the  Dating  of  the  Old  English 
Poems  Genesis  and  Exodus’’  {Ang),  by 
E.  B.  Irving,  Jr.,  criticizes  the  attempt 
by  Hofmann  {YW xxxviii.  76)  to  show 
that  the  poems  were  probably  com¬ 
posed  in  the  Danelaw  during  the  late 
ninth  or  early  tenth  centuries.  The 
argument  from  inferior  metrical  tech¬ 
nique  is  invalid,  and  words  or  com¬ 
pounds  alleged  to  show  Old  Norse 
influence  can  be  otherwise  explained. 
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In  the  Exodus  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
image  of  the  sea  voyage  has  been 
influenced  by  the  technique  of  skaldic 
poetry,  and  alternative  explanations 
are  again  possible  for  the  suggested 
connexion  of  individual  words  with 
Old  Norse.  J.  I.  Young,  ‘Two  Notes 
on  the  Later  Genesis'  { BD ),  believes 
that  the  reason  for  the  interpolation 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  central  part  of 
Christ  and  Satan  is  concerned  with 
Satan  in  defeat.  The  lines  incorporated 
in  Genesis  portray  Satan,  though 
damned,  as  victorious  and  well  on  his 
way  to  populating  hell  with  mankind, 
and  so  provide  a  counterpart  to  the 
main  theme  of  Christ  and  Satan.  The 
second  note  suggests  that  the  missing 
pages  of  the  manuscript  contained 
only  the  end  of  Section  viii  and  some 
illustrations,  and  gives  a  new  division 
of  Sections  ix  to  xv. 

R.  E.  Diamond  applies  the  ideas  of 
Magoun  on  oral  formulaic  verse  in 
Old  English  to  ‘The  Diction  of  the 
Signed  Poems  of  Cynewulf’  {PQ). 
The  different  patterns  are  indicated, 
and  a  detailed  analysis  given  of  the 
first  29  lines  of  the  Fates  of  the  Apostles. 
From  J.  J.  Campbell  comes  an  edition 
of  the  first  439  lines  of  the  Exeter 
Book ,22  It  is  claimed  that  these  are 
directly  based  on  a  series  of  antiphons 
called  the  Advent  O's,  and  they  are 
divided  into  twelve  separate  poems. 
These  are  analysed  in  terms  of  their 
imagery  and  underlying  metaphors, 
and  their  structure  and  sources  exa¬ 
mined.  Despite  the  inconclusive  nature 
of  the  linguistic  evidence,  it  is  felt  that 
on  the  whole  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  author  was  probably  a  Mercian 
writing  in  the  late  ninth  century.  Text 
and  translation  are  printed  facing  each 
other,  and  are  followed  by  useful 
textual  notes,  a  full  bibliography,  and 
a  comprehensive  glossary,  thus  com- 

22  The  Advent  Lyrics  of  the  Exeter  Book, 
by  J.  J.  Campbell.  Princeton  U.P.  and 
O.U.P.  pp.  x+137.  30s. 


pleting  an  admirable  edition.  In  ‘An 
Approach  to  The  Dream  of  the  Rood' 
(TV)  J.  A.  Burrows  compares  it  with 
later  treatments  of  the  theme  in  order 
to  show  what  is  significantly  absent  in 
the  Old  English  poem,  and  to  throw 
into  relief  its  own  peculiar  unity  of 
form  and  emphasis.  The  striking  use  of 
prosopopoeia  in  the  poem  serves  to 
‘contain’  the  human  pathos  and  im¬ 
mediacy  of  the  scene.  Particular  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
poem,  and  Burrows  shows  how  the 
themes  found  in  the  earlier  part  are 
there  developed  meaningfully  and 
consistently. 

On  the  minor  verse,  R.  H.  Hopkins, 
in  ‘A  Note  on  Solomon  and  Saturn  II, 
449  (Menner  Edition)’  (NQ),  points 
out  that  Menner  gives  this  as  a  typical 
expanded  line  with  double  alliteration 
in  the  first  half  and  single  alliteration 
in  the  second.  Other  examples  of  this 
pattern  in  expanded  lines  may  imitate 
alliterative  formulas,  and  he  finds  a 
close  parallel  in  the  Dream  of  the  Rood. 

J.  E.  Cross  shows  that  ‘The  Name 
and  Not  the  Deeds’  {MLR)  in  the 
Preface  to  the  Pastoral  Care  derives 
ultimately  from  St.  Augustine.  Hasfdon 
(Cotton  MS.)  is  the  better  reading  since 
lufodon  (Bodl.  MS.)  appears  in  the 
preceding  phrase  and  so  is  the  more 
likely  to  be  a  scribal  error.  L.  Whit¬ 
bread,  ‘/Ethel weard  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle'  {English  Historical 
Review),  concludes  that  the  annal  for 
982  can  only  have  been  written  by 
someone  with  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  earlier  parts  of  the  Chronicle.  This, 
and  the  knowledge  shown  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Emperor  Otto,  would  seem  to 
point  to  /Ethelweard,  who  himself 
translated  a  Chronicle  text  akin  to  the 
A  version,  controlled  a  part  of  Wessex 
which  had  long  been  associated  with 
the  production  of  the  Chronicle,  and 
had  family  ties  with  Matilda,  abbess  of 
Essen,  from  whom  he  probably  re¬ 
ceived  his  information.  Later  entries 
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in  the  C  text  may  also  have  been  due 
to  ^Ethel weard. 

In  ‘The  Chronology  of  yElfric’s 
Works’  ( BD )  P.  A.  M.  Clemoes 
attempts  to  define  the  main  features  of 
/Elfric’s  educational  programme,  and 
to  determine  as  far  as  possible  the 
order  of  the  various  works.  From  the 
way  in  which  the  parts  take  their  place 
within  the  whole  it  seems  certain  that 
jElfric  had  a  consistent  plan,  and  one 
which  in  all  its  essentials  was  carried  to 
completion.  C.  L.  Smetana,  ‘Aelfric 
and  the  early  Medieval  Homiliary’ 
( Traditio ),  demonstrates  the  depend¬ 
ence  of  iElfric  on  the  influential  collec¬ 
tion  of  homilies  generally  ascribed  to 
Paul  the  Deacon.  He  lists  the  244 
entries  which  represented  the  original 
homiliary,  and  shows  that  practically 
all  the  identified  patristic  sources  in 
Ailfric  can  be  found  in  sequence  with 
the  schedule  of  homilies  for  the  Sun¬ 
days  and  feast  days  in  Paul  the  Deacon. 
In  his  56  homilies  2Elfric  made  use  of 
86  patristic  sources;  of  these  65  are  in 
the  original  form  of  the  homiliary  and 
another  21  in  later  versions  of  it,  while 
confirmation  is  also  found  in  the  parti¬ 
cular  use  made  of  the  material.  At  the 
same  time,  it  seems  clear  that  2Elfric 
did  not  use  the  original  homiliary,  but 
one  related  to  it,  one  which  featured 
a  different  sequence  of  Gospels  and 
patristic  expositions  for  several  Sun¬ 
days  after  Pentecost,  and  which  lacked 
the  sermons  of  Leo  and  Maximus 
present  in  the  original.  C.  G.  Harlow, 
‘Punctuation  in  some  Manuscripts  of 
Ailfric’  (RES),  analyses  the  punctua¬ 
tion  of  seven  homilies  in  MS.  Royal 
7  C  xii.  He  concludes  that  it  has  good 
claims  to  be  considered  the  work  of 
yElfric,  and  that  it  constitutes  a  well- 
organized  rhetorical  system,  but  with 
various  grammatical  principles  found 
as  secondary  to  the  rhetorical  ones. 

An  important  edition  of  the  Institutes 
of  Polity 23  begins  with  a  list  of  the 

23  Die  ‘ Institutes  of  Polity,  Civil  and 


distribution  of  the  separate  sections  in 
the  different  manuscripts,  and  with  a 
description  of  the  manuscripts  them¬ 
selves.  The  various  editions  of  the 
Polity  and  its  date  are  then  dealt  with, 
followed  by  a  brief  section  on  Wulf- 
stan’s  style,  and  another  on  his  sources. 
An  interesting  aspect  of  the  text, 
which  is  printed  in  parallel  form  from 
four  manuscripts,  is  the  rendering  of 
it  into  rhythmical  units,  and  below  it 
appear  a  translation  into  German, 
textual  notes,  and  parallels.  This  is 
followed  by  an  edition  of  those  texts 
in  the  manuscripts  which  do  not  belong 
to  the  Polity  and  a  full  bibliography. 
L.  Whitbread,  ‘MS.  C.C.C.C.  201: 
A  Note  on  its  Character  and  Proven¬ 
ance’  ( PQ ),  deals  with  a  manuscript 
containing  a  number  of  works  ascribed 
to  Wulfstan.  He  suggests  that  the  as¬ 
semblage  was  first  made  at  Worcester 
in  the  reign  of  Cnut,  and  that  the 
present  manuscript  was  copied  at 
Canterbury  during  the  episcopate  of 
Lanfranc.  N.  R.  Ker  prints  ‘Three  Old 
English  Texts  in  a  Salisbury  Pontifical, 
Cotton  Tiberius  C  1  ’  (BD). 

Two  articles  discuss  the  originality  of 
the  Vespasian  Psalter  Gloss.  S.  M. 
Kuhn,  ‘The  Vespasian  Psalter  Gloss : 
Original  or  Copy?’  (PMLA),  con¬ 
cludes  that  it  is  in  all  probability  an 
independent  work,  while  P.  Mertens- 
Fonck,  ‘Some  Problems  of  the  Ves¬ 
pasian  Psalter ’  (ES),  believes  it  to  be 
a  copy.  In  ‘The  Provenance  of  the 
Vespasian  Psalter  Gloss :  The  Lin¬ 
guistic  Evidence’  (BD)  R.  M.  Wilson 
compares  the  dialect  with  that  of 
various  other  Old  English  texts,  con¬ 
siders  the  Middle  English  evidence,  and 
concludes  that  there  can  be  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  ascribing  a  definite  provenance 
to  the  dialect  until  the  date  of  the  gloss 
can  be  more  firmly  established  than  it 
is  at  present.  A  model  edition  of  a 

Ecclesiastical' ,  by  K.  Jost.  Swiss  Studies  in 
English.  Bern:  Francke.  pp.  274.  Sw.  fr. 
33.80. 
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Psalter  written  c.  975  and  glossed  c.  1 100 
comes  from  C.  and  K.  Sisam.24  The 
gloss  was  probably  inserted  at  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  and,  though  basically  late 
West  Saxon,  provides  a  connecting 
link  with  the  south-western  dialects  of 
early  Middle  English.  The  vocabulary 
shows  something  of  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  words  since  the  writer  rejects  with 
fair  consistency  some  of  the  words  in 
his  source,  because  they  were  dia¬ 
lectal  or  obsolete.  The  introduction 
deals  with  the  manuscript,  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  the  Latin  and  of  the  gloss, 
and  with  the  method  of  glossing.  The 
spelling,  language,  and  vocabulary  of 
the  gloss  are  also  discussed,  along  with 
its  relation  to  that  in  Royal  2  B  v. 
Appendixes  deal  with  other  Latin  texts 
of  the  Psalter,  and  with  various  glossed 
Psalters  and  their  relationships.  Latin 
text  and  gloss  are  printed  as  they  stand 
in  the  manuscript,  though  abbrevia¬ 
tions  are  usually  expanded  without 
notice.  Footnotes  to  the  Latin  give 
any  necessary  readings  from  Royal, 
the  Utrecht  Psalter,  and  the  Vulgate', 
footnotes  to  the  gloss  record  altera¬ 
tions  and  legible  erasures,  as  also  the 
Royal  readings  when  they  throw  light 
on  those  of  the  Psalter. 

The  glosses  in  the  eleventh-century 

24  The  Salisbury  Psalter,  by  C.  and  K. 
Sisam.  E.E.T.S.  No.  242.  1959  (for  1955-6). 
O.U.P.  pp.  xii+312.  8%. 


manuscript  of  Prudentius  at  Boulogne 
are  particularly  important  since  some 
of  the  words  found  there  do  not  other¬ 
wise  appear  in  Old  English.  In  the 
edition  by  H.  D.  Meritt25  each  page  is 
divided  into  three  parts;  the  upper 
gives  the  Latin  lemmata  and  the 
respective  glosses;  below  this  is  the 
Latin  context  of  the  glosses,  and  below 
this  again  any  necessary  notes.  Indexes 
of  Old  English  and  Latin  words  are 
provided,  as  well  as  reproductions  of 
five  pages  of  the  manuscript.  It  appears 
that  some  twenty  words  in  the  standard 
dictionaries  are  ghost-words,  while 
others  have  had  meanings  attributed 
to  them  for  which  the  glosses  offer 
only  doubtful  support.  In  addition, 
R.  Derolez,  ‘Aldhelmus  Glosatus  III* 
( ES ),  discusses  some  of  the  Old  English 
glosses  in  the  Brussels  manuscript  of 
the  De  laudibus  virginitatis. 

F.  E.  Harmer  prints,  translates,  and 
comments  on  ‘A  Bromfield  and  a 
Coventry  Writ  of  King  Edward  the 
Confessor’  (BD)  extant  only  in  late 
thirteenth-  or  early  fourteenth-cen¬ 
tury  copies,  and  gives  reasons  for 
concluding  that  both  are  copies  of 
authentic  writs  of  Edward  the  Con¬ 
fessor. 

26  The  Prudentius  Glosses  at  Boulogne-sur- 
Mer,  by  H.  D.  Meritt.  Stanford  U.P.  and 
O.U.P.  pp.  xiv+ 158.  24 s. 
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IV.  MIDDLE  ENGLISH,  EXCLUDING 

CHAUCER 

By  A.  MacDonald 


It  is  perhaps  unusual  for  these  days  to 
begin  a  review  of  work  in  Middle  Eng¬ 
lish  with  a  symposium — a  form  now 
seemingly  as  out-moded  as  the  Fest¬ 
schrift  volume  threatens  to  become — 
but  that  enthusiastic  Arthurian  R.  S. 
Loomis  has  been  successful  in  enlisting 
a  team  of  twenty-nine  scholars  to  cover 
the  whole  of  the  Arthurian  field  in  the 
Middle  Ages.1  The  editor  himself  con¬ 
tributes  six  chapters  and  has  a  share  in 
a  seventh.  The  book  has  a  wide  scope, 
and  includes,  if  it  does  not  completely 
supersede,  the  work  of  the  late  Sir 
Edmund  Chambers,  W.  J.  Entwistle, 
and  E.  G.  Gardner.  Of  particular  note 
is  the  much  greater  attention  given  to 
the  Welsh  material  (by  scholars  like 
Kenneth  Jackson)  and  to  the  origin  of 
the  Grail  legends.  Not  all  of  the  chap¬ 
ters  directly  concern  this  country,  since 
France,  Germany,  Holland,  Italy,  and 
Scandinavia  also  are  involved ;  but  one 
does  get  a  better  conspectus  of  the 
whole  field.  The  bibliography  is  neces¬ 
sarily  selective,  but  remarkably  full. 
To  criticize  such  a  book  in  general 
terms  would  be  difficult  if  not  im¬ 
possible;  but  there  are  two  details 
worthy  of  mention — a  reminder  that 
the  story  of  the  black  and  white  sails 
in  the  Tristan  story  (p.  129)  occurs  also 
in  the  classical  story  of  Theseus,  and 
a  query  of  the  statement  (p.  125)  that 
Drust  is  a  distinctively  Pictish  name: 
there  was  a  St.  Drostan,  a  Briton,  a 
pupil  of  St.  Columba  and  a  descendant 
of  the  Scottish  royal  house,  who  tradi¬ 
tionally  founded  the  Aberdeenshire 

1  Arthurian  Literature  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
A  Collaborative  History,  ed.  by  Roger 
Sherman  Loomis.  O.U.P.  pp.  xvi  +  574. 
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abbey  of  Deer.  ‘The  Historical  Arthur’, 
by  the  late  John  Jay  Parry  ( JEGP ), 
originally  read  to  a  group  of  Arthurian 
scholars  in  1936,  has  a  certain  melan¬ 
choly,  almost  antiquarian  interest, 
especially  when  compared  with  the 
corresponding  chapter  in  the  sym¬ 
posium,  ‘The  Arthur  of  History’,  by 
Kenneth  Jackson. 

C.  H.  Talbot’s  edition2  of  the  Life 
of  Christina  of  Markyate,  a  twelfth- 
century  recluse,  makes  both  interesting 
and  pleasant  reading;  Christina’s 
circle,  indeed,  is  ‘in  the  news’  with  the 
publication  (1960)  of  the  St.  Albans 
Psalter,  which  is  now  believed  to  have 
been  written,  and  some  of  the  subjects 
for  illustration  chosen,  to  meet  the 
needs  and  reflect  the  story  of  this  same 
Christina.  The  manuscript  of  the  Life, 
Cotton  Tiberius  E.  1,  suffered  badly 
in  the  fire  of  1731,  and  Talbot’s  task 
can  have  been  no  easy  one  even  with 
the  use  of  all  modem  photographic 
aids.  The  Life  is  incomplete,  and  leaves 
Christina  settled  as  a  recluse  at  Mark¬ 
yate,  about  1 142,  and  with  some  four¬ 
teen  years  still  to  live.  We  are  told  of 
her  early  life  in  an  Anglo-Danish  com¬ 
munity,  one  of  a  powerful  family  with 
kindred  scattered  throughout  Hunting¬ 
donshire,  whose  members  and  friends 
habitually  spoke  English.  Her  parents 
married  her  against  her  will  to  one 
Burthred,  and  the  first  part  of  the  Life 
is  mainly  concerned  with  her  attempts 
to  escape  from  this  oppression  into  the 
life  of  a  recluse.  After  telling  of  her 
sufferings  in  the  early  period  of  her 
dedication,  the  rest  of  the  narrative 

a  The  Life  of  Christina  of  Markyate,  a 
Twelfth  Century  Recluse,  ed.  and  trans.  by 
C.  H.  Talbot.  O.U.P.  pp.  x+193.  35s. 
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deals  mainly  with  her  friendship  with 
Geoffrey,  Abbot  of  St.  Albans;  it  is 
refreshingly  free  from  miracles,  unless 
one  includes  under  that  heading  the 
surprising  knowledge  which  Christina 
on  occasion  showed  of  what  would 
happen  in  the  future.  In  ‘Medieval 
Popular  Satire  in  Matthew  Paris’ 
( MLN )  Albert  B .  Friedman  re-examines 
two  fragments  of  what  are  generally 
assumed  to  be  twelfth-century  English 
soldier  songs  from  the  Historia 
Anglorum,  and  suggests  they  both  have 
a  satirical  purpose — the  song  ‘Hoppe, 
hoppe,  Wilekin  .  .  .’  intended  to  boost 
up  the  morale  of  the  supporters  of 
Henry  II,  and  ‘I  ne  mai  a-live  |  For 
Benoit  ne  for  Ive’  an  ironical  allusion 
to  the  manner  of  death  of  Geoffrey 
de  Mandeville. 

Geoffrey  Shepherd  has  given  the  new 
Medieval  and  Renaissance  Library 
series  an  excellent  start  with  his  edition 
of  Ancrene  Wisse.3  This  is  the  title 
of  the  text  of  a  rule  of  life  for  anchor¬ 
esses  found  in  MS.  402  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge,  all  other 
versions  without  titles  being  generally 
referred  to  as  Ancrene  Riwle.  One  can 
hardly  praise  too  highly  Shepherd’s 
introduction,  which  displays  a  wealth 
of  learning  and  should  be  read  by  all 
earnest  students  of  the  period;  the 
section  on  ‘The  Eremitical  Life’  is 
particularly  good.  One’s  only  com¬ 
plaint  is  that  there  is  not  more;  agreed 
that  parts  6  and  7  of  AW,  on  penance 
and  love  respectively,  are  the  core  of 
the  work,  still,  one  feels  that  the  intro¬ 
ductory  material  could  well  have  served 
for  an  edition  of  the  whole  work.  The 
notes  are  in  the  main  explanatory  of 
the  sources;  the  glossary  adequate. 

The  labours  of  Charlotte  D’Evelyn 
and  Anna  J.  Mill  on  The  South  English 
Legendary  come  now  to  an  end  with 
the  publication  of  the  introduction  and 

3  Ancrene  Wisse  Parts  Six  and  Seven,  ed. 
by  Geoffrey  Shepherd.  London:  Nelson, 
pp.  lxxiv+116.  12s.  6d. 


glossary  edited  by  the  former.4  Much 
of  the  introduction  is  occupied  with  a 
discussion  of  the  relationships  between 
the  manuscripts  used  in  the  edition; 
not  easy  reading,  but  invaluable  in 
showing  how  the  collection  grew.  The 
glossary  is,  as  usual  with  recent  pub¬ 
lications  of  this  learned  Society,  of 
minimal  size. 

Rossell  Hope  Robbins’s  latest  col¬ 
lection,  Historical  Poems  of  the  XIVth 
and  XVth  Centuries ,5  completes  the 
assembly  in  modem  editions  of  the  best 
of  the  Middle  English  lyrics  begun  by 
Carleton  Brown  in  1924,  and  con¬ 
tinued  by  Robbins’s  Secular  Lyrics 
volume  of  1952.  In  general,  this  volume 
follows  the  principles  established  in 
these  earlier  volumes,  which  it  supple¬ 
ments;  for  instance,  Robbins  omits 
thirteenth-century  material,  the  best  of 
which  had  already  been  published  by 
Carleton  Brown,  and  any  politico- 
religious  or  politico-moral  poems 
printed  in  the  earlier  volumes.  Statis¬ 
tically,  this  is  a  collection  of  a  hundred 
of  the  best  poems  of  their  kind,  out  of 
a  possible  250;  the  vast  majority,  too, 
are  less  than  150  lines  long;  a  quarter 
had  previously  been  printed  by  Thomas 
Wright.  The  period  covered  is  1300  to 
1499,  but  few  of  the  poems  are  earlier 
than  1400.  Many  of  the  earlier  poems 
are  indeed  old  favourites — ‘  Song  of  the 
Husbandman’,  ‘Sir  Simon  Fraser’, 
the  poems  by  Laurence  Minot  (called 
Lawrence  in  the  list  of  contents),  and 
the  poems  from  Digby  MS.  102,  while 
Lydgate  and  Audelay  are  also  repre¬ 
sented.  The  collection  is  therefore 
representative  enough;  and  it  is  not 

*  The  South  English  Legendary,  ed.  by 
Charlotte  D’Evelyn  and  Anna  J.  Mill. 
Volume  III.  Introduction  and  Glossary  by 
Charlotte  D’Evelyn.  E.E.T.S.,  Original 
Series  No.  244.  1959  (for  1957).  O.U.P 
pp.  x+82.  25 s. 

5  Historical  Poems  of  the  XIVth  and  XVth 
Centuries,  ed.  by  Rossell  Hope  Robbins. 
Columbia  U.P.  and  O.U.P.  pp.  xlviii+440. 
60j. 
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Robbins’s  fault  if  the  volume  is  not  as 
exciting  as  some  of  its  predecessors; 
the  poems  may  have  been  written  at 
white  heat  of  indignation,  but  they  deal 
after  all  with  events  which  in  the  main 
have  no  lasting  appeal  such  as  the 
religious  or  secular  lyrics  of  the  earlier 
volumes  have,  for  quite  different  rea¬ 
sons.  It  is  significant  that  most  of 
Robbins’s  notes  should  explain  the 
historical  context;  technical  accuracy 
is  not  lacking  in  many  of  the  poems, 
nor  is  genuine  feeling;  but  one’s  im¬ 
pression  is  of  general  competence 
rather  than  inspiration.  One  query: 
when  Robbins  states  (p.  xliv)  that  in 
1406  laws  were  directed  against  the 
Lollards,  did  he  mean  1401  ?  That, 
after  all,  was  the  year  of  De  Haeretico 
Comburendo,  and  the  burning  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Sawtry  took  place  in  that  year. 

Coming  to  individual  texts,  1959  has 
been  notable  for  the  appearance  of  no 
fewer  than  three  translations  of  four¬ 
teenth-century  texts  into  Modem  Eng¬ 
lish.  The  first  of  these,  Brian  Stone’s 
translation  of  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green 
Knight ,6  is  quite  a  tour  de  force,  as  it  is 
a  rendering  of  the  poem  not  only  into 
Modem  English  but  also  in  the  original 
bob  and  wheel  stanza.  The  result  is  far 
from  being  a  literal  translation,  as  a 
few  tests  will  speedily  tell  (e.g.  11.  103-6 
beside  the  end  of  stanza  V  in  Stone’s 
rendering);  it  must  remain  therefore 
in  the  main  as  a  work  for  the  general 
reader  who  wishes  to  get  an  idea  of  the 
story  of  the  poem.  S.  R.  T.  O.  D’Ar- 
denne,  in  ‘“The  Green  Count  and 
Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight 
{RES),  draws  attention  to  the  claim  of 
Amadeus  VI,  Count  of  Savoy  (1334 — 
83)  for  consideration  as  the  prototype 
of  the  Green  Knight.  Amadeus  was 
accustomed  to  dress  in  green,  and  was 
frequently  called  ‘Le  Comte  Vert’,  his 
hospitality  was  magnificent,  and  in 

6  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight, 
translated  with  an  Introduction  by  Brian 
Stone.  Penguin  Books,  pp.  144.  2s.  6 d. 


1368  his  niece  Violante  Visconti  mar¬ 
ried  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence  (the  first 
Duke  of  Clarence;  cf.  GGK,  1.  552). 
Amadeus  had  close  and  cordial  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  English  Court,  and  with 
west  Midland  men  who  were  connected 
with  the  alliterative  movement;  the 
pentangle  was  used  on  coats  of  arms  in 
the  county  of  Savoy,  and  Amadeus 
himself  in  1364  created  an  Order — the 
Order  of  the  Collar — in  honour  of  the 
Virgin;  the  collar  was  of  gold  and 
green  enamel,  with  knots,  and  an  image 
of  Our  Lady  {GGK  11.  646-7).  Hans 
Schnyder,  in  ‘Aspects  of  Kingship  in 
Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight  ’  {ES), 
produces  a  new  and  interesting  argu¬ 
ment  about  the  real  theme  of  the  poem. 
He  points  out  that  GGK  is  not  only  the 
story  of  an  individual’s  progress  to 
personal  salvation,  a  story  wherein  the 
social  background  is  related  to  Sir 
Gawain  as  an  individual,  but  that  if  the 
hero  is  to  be  considered  within  a  cer¬ 
tain  social  structure,  he  must  be  related 
to  King  Arthur.  Schnyder  then  goes  on 
to  summarize  the  characteristics  of  the 
King — his  restlessness  physically  and 
mentally,  his  youthfulness,  indeed  im¬ 
maturity,  and  the  way  in  which  he  is 
willing  to  sacrifice  his  knights  to  his 
own  pride;  even  the  boastful  knights 
are  uneasy  when  Sir  Gawain  sets  off  on 
his  journey  and  protest  against  the  way 
in  which  the  whole  affair  has  been  mis¬ 
managed  (11.  682-3).  It  is  then  in  the 
character  of  Arthur  that  Schnyder  finds 
the  clues  to  the  purpose  of  the  story; 
Arthur’s  boyishness  and  instability  are 
reflected  in  the  boastfulness  of  his 
knights;  and  worse  still  is  Arthur’s 
pride— the  medieval  superbia — and  to 
the  Middle  Ages  a  proud  king  was 
bound  to  suffer  a  bad  fall  at  the  hands 
of  Fortune;  clearly  Arthur  was  asking 
to  be  taught  a  salutary  lesson.  Schnyder 
points  out  that  the  author  of  GGK  is 
much  preoccupied  with  the  sin  of  pride 
— Belshazzar’s  feast  in  Purity,  so  like 
the  feast  in  GGK,  is  but  another  in- 
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stance;  Belshazzar,  like  Arthur,  is  tried 
and  found  wanting.  It  is  an  interesting 
theory,  which  one  would  like  to  see 
further  developed;  but  isn’t  it  reading 
too  much  into  a  ‘Christmas  game’? 
And  what  about  the  activities  of 
Morgan  le  Fay?  John  Burrow,  in  ‘The 
Two  Confession  Scenes  in  Sir  Gawain 
and  the  Green  Knight  ’  ( MP ),  examines 
the  passage  in  the  poem  (11.  1876-84) 
in  which  Gawain  confesses  his  sins  to 
a  priest,  and  seemingly  receives  com¬ 
plete  absolution,  and  points  out  that 
Gawain  was  not  in  fact  shriven,  and 
that  the  priest’s  absolution  was  invalid. 
Burrows  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
Gawain’s  confession  was  invalidated 
because  he  did  not  show  penitence  for 
his  sin  by  making  restitution  (in  this 
case,  of  the  girdle)  and  by  promising 
to  sin  no  more.  A  second  confession 
scene  is  to  be  found  in  the  exchanges 
between  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight 
after  the  latter  has  revealed  that  he  was 
the  lord  of  the  castle  (11.  2369-94); 
there  Gawain  is  again  the  penitent,  the 
Green  Knight  the  confessor.  This  time 
the  three  parts  of  the  confessional — 
contrition,  confession,  and  satisfaction 
— are  carried  through;  and  Gawain’s 
contrition  is  seen,  by  the  fact  that  he 
confesses  twice  to  a  sin  he  had  not 
committed,  to  be  excessive — a  point 
clearly  made  by  the  Green  Knight,  and 
later  by  Arthur  and  his  Court.  Mary 
Haworth,  in  ‘Sir  Gawain  and  the 
Green  Knight  (Line  296)’  ( NQ ),  notes 
the  use  of  that  much  studied  word 
bar  lay  in  the  children’s  game  ‘Creep 
Mouse’,  where  it  means  ‘my  turn  now’ 
in  addition  to  being  a  shout  of  triumph. 
The  output  on  Pearl  has  been  com¬ 
paratively  slight.  David  C.  Fowler,  in 
‘ Pearl 558 :  “Waning ”  ’  ( MLN ), argues 
that  waning,  usually  interpreted  as 
‘diminution’  or  ‘curtailment’,  should 
rather  be  ‘lamentation’  (OE  warning ); 
agreed,  this  would  involve  an  excep¬ 
tional  form,  the  normal  Middle  English 
form  being  woning ;  but  this  certainly 


improves  the  meaning  of  the  line. 
G.  K.  W.  Johnston,  in  ‘Northern 
Idiom  in  Pearl ’  {NQ),  re-examines  the 
old  crux  ‘I  am  bot  mol  and  marere3 
mysse’  (1.  382)  and  rules  out  the  pos¬ 
sibility  (unlike  most  modern  critics)  of 
mysse  being  a  verb;  Johnston  believes 
that  MS.  marere$  must  either  be  the 
gen.  sing,  of  a  noun,  or  represent  or 
conceal  a  verb. 

The  Parlement  of  the  Thre  Ages 7  does 
not  normally  receive  a  great  deal  of 
attention,  and  was  last  edited  by  Sir 
Israel  Gollancz  as  long  ago  as  1915; 
it  is  therefore  pleasing  to  record  a  new 
edition  published  by  the  E.E.T.S.  and 
edited  by  M.  Y.  Offord.  For  the  first 
time  since  1897  we  have  the  complete 
Thornton  MS.  (T)  and  the  incomplete 
Ware  MS.  (W)  printed  on  opposite 
pages;  and  the  preliminary  pages  in¬ 
clude  a  study  of  the  dialect  of  the  poem 
(north  Midland),  its  vocabulary,  and 
its  metre.  If  there  are  no  great  surprises 
in  the  edition,  one  is  glad  to  have  it, 
with  its  hunting  scene  (or  should  one 
say  poaching?)  and  its  study  of  the 
Nine  Worthies,  so  carefully  annotated. 

Work  on  Piers  Plowman  begins  with 
yet  another  translation  into  Modem 
English  by  J.  F.  Goodridge.8  It  is  of  the 
B  text,  into  prose,  and  without  any 
attempt  to  reproduce  anything  of  the 
sound  effect  or  movement  of  the  al¬ 
literative  lines  of  the  original;  the 
translator  claims  instead  to  have  con¬ 
centrated  on  what  Langland  meant, 
believing  that  his  matter  is  worth 
preserving  even  if  the  flavour  of  his 
language  should  be  lost.  That  may 
well  be  a  sound  judgement.  A  check 
of  several  passages  has  shown  that 
occasionally  Goodridge  does  twist 
the  order  of  words  or  lines  to  get 

7  The  Parlement  of  the  Thre  Ages,  ed.  by 
M.  Y.  Offord.  E.E.T.S.  No.  246.  O.U.P 
pp.  xlviH- 100.  28f. 

8  William  Langland,  Piers  the  Ploughman, 
translated  into  Modern  English  with  an 
Introduction  by  J.  F.  Goodridge.  Penguin 
Books,  pp.  366.  3s.  6 d. 
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a  tighter  prose  order;  and  once  or 
twice  he  has  not  interpreted  lines  in 
keeping  with  the  most  modern  re¬ 
search;  but  in  the  main  his  edition  is 
remarkably  fully  annotated.  R.  E. 
Kaske,  in  ‘The  Speech  of  “Book”  in 
Piers  Plowman ’  (Ang),  studies  the  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  B  text,  in  Passus  XVIII, 
228-57,  between  the  Debate  of  the 
Daughters  of  God  and  the  Harrowing 
of  Hell,  tracing  the  theme  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  bearing  witness  to  Christ’s 
divinity  in  liturgical  sources,  and  link¬ 
ing  the  final  part  of  Book’s  speech  with 
the  prophetic  tradition  derived  from 
Joachim  of  Flora,  of  the  third  status 
mundi,  the  world-age  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Book’s  speech  then  is  correctly 
placed,  linking  the  Old  Law  with  the 
New  which  Christ  inaugurates  with  the 
Harrowing  of  Hell.  G.  K.  W.  Johnston, 
in  a  discussion  of  the  B  text.  Prologue, 
78-79  ( NQ ),  produces  a  parallel  from 
the  Townley  Plays  to  ‘worth  bothe  his 
eres’  to  support  A.  G.  Mitchell’s  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  phrase  as  ‘alert  or 
vigilant’;  G.  D.  G.  Hall,  in  ‘The  Abbot 
of  Abingdon  and  the  Tenants  of  Wink- 
field’  (MAP),  examines  the  passage  in 
the  B  text,  Passus  X,  326-7,  ‘And 
thanne  shal  the  abbot  of  Abyndoun 
and  all  his  issu  for  evere  |  Have  a 
knokke  of  a  kynge  and  incurable  the 
wounde’.  In  the  C  text,  Passus  VI,  177— 
8,  ‘Abyndoun’  is  replaced  by  ‘Enge- 
londe  ’,  a  change  which  Coghill  explains 
as  a  replacement  of  a  name  originally 
chosen  fortuitously  because  of  its 
alliterating  possibilities  by  a  general 
term  in  order  to  avoid  trouble  with  the 
Abbot  of  Abingdon,  who  had  just  put 
into  prison  (in  1393-4)  three  of  his 
peasants  of  Winkfield  in  Berkshire. 
Hall  examines  in  detail  the  events  of 
this  period,  and  shows  that  the  peasants 
in  question  were  attempting  to  prove 
that  they  were  tenants  of  the  Crown, 
not  of  the  Abbot,  and  that  it  was  the 
King  who  had  them  clapped  into 
prison.  Coghill’s  case  thus  falls  to  the 


ground,  and  with  it  presumably  the 
possibility  of  using  the  passage  as 
evidence  for  dating  the  C  text  (unless, 
of  course,  the  author  got  his  facts 
wrong) ;  had  these  events  happened  in 
the  1370’s  they  would  have  been  of 
greater  importance.  Kaske  again,  in 
‘Langland’s  Walnut-Simile’  ( JEGP ), 
refers  this  simile,  in  the  B  text,  Pas¬ 
sus  XI,  247-57,  to  its  exegetical  origin. 

A.  I.  Doyle,  in  ‘An  Unrecognized 
Piece  of  Piers  the  Ploughman’s  Creed 
and  Other  Work  by  its  Scribe’  (V), 
identifies  34  lines  of  PPC  in  MS.  Har¬ 
ley  78  as  being  in  the  same  hand  as 
Worcester  Cathedral  Library  MS.  F 1 72 
and  Cotton  MS.  Claudius  A  VIII, 
ff.  175-97. 

In  ‘ Dame  Sir  it  h:  Two  Notes’  (NQ) 
and  ‘Two  Notes  on  Dame  Sirith  ’  (M/E) 

B.  D.  H.  Miller  comments  on  four 
passages  in  this  normally  neglected 
thirteenth-century  tale  which  he  is 
editing;  Thomas  C.  Rumble,  in  ‘The 
Middle  English  Sir  Tristrem :  Toward 
a  Reappraisal’  (CL),  argues  that  this 
romance  is  not  so  much  a  garbled  and 
condensed  form  of  its  French  original, 
the  Tristan  of  Thomas,  as  an  attempt 
to  rework  the  source  so  as  to  make  it 
more  consistent  with  the  author’s  own 
tastes  and  with  the  tastes  of  his  English 
audience;  Rumble  quotes  examples  to 
show  how  the  poet  rationalizes  the 
characters  and  the  events  in  his  source 
—but  deliberately,  not  indiscriminately. 

1  Nou  goth  Sonne  vunder  Wod\  by 
Stephen  Manning  (MLN),  is  a  detailed 
examination  of  this  four-line  poem,  the 
first  in  Carleton  Brown’s  English 
Lyrics  of  the  XHIth  Century  (1932);  by 
a  discussion  of  the  sun  image  it  is 
shown  how  the  reflection  of  a  sunset  on 
Mary’s  face  underlines  her  participa¬ 
tion  in  Christ’s  suffering,  her  grief,  and 
her  love  for  him.  E.  G.  Stanley  prints 
‘  An  Inedited  Scrap  of  M.E.  Verse  from 
the  West  Midlands’  (NM) — six  lines 
of  a  love  lyric  of  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  found  in  the 
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late  thirteenth-century  court  roll  of  a 
manor  of  Pershore  Abbey;  Stanley 
rightly  characterizes  the  scrap  as  ‘not 
very  coherent’.  Rossell  Hope  Robbins 
has  a  number  of  articles  on  the  carol; 
in  ‘Middle  English  Carols  as  Proces¬ 
sional  Hymns’  ( SP )  he  attacks  the 
traditional  theories  about  the  genesis 
of  the  English  carol  as  an  outcome  of 
the  ring-dance  or  carole,  and  argues, 
with  a  wealth  of  illustration,  that  the 
earliest  Middle  English  carols  were 
made  by  ecclesiastical  authors  and 
composers  specifically  for  singing  in 
church  processions,  and  that  this  func¬ 
tion  is  likewise  that  of  at  least  80  per 
cent,  of  all  extant  carols  (see  p.  91). 
In  ‘The  Middle  English  Carol  Corpus : 
Some  Additions’  ( MLN )  Robbins 
raises  the  number  of  known  Middle 
English  carols  from  R.  L.  Greene’s  482 
to  516;  twenty-seven  are  listed  here, 
with  two  fragments,  a  variant  of  a 
carol  previously  identified,  and  twelve 
pseudo  or  near  carols;  in  ‘An  Early 
Rudimentary  Carol’  (MLR)  Robbins 
cites  the  instance  of  the  poem  ‘Thys 
30I’  as  an  example  of  a  carol  groping 
towards  its  final  form.  J.  Copley,  in 
‘A  Popular  Fifteenth-Century  Carol’ 
(NQ),  points  out  that  the  statement 
made  by  the  editors  of  the  Oxford  Book 
of  Carols  that  in  No.  40  (‘Qwat  tyd- 
yngis’)  the  burden  was  sung  by  the 
company,  the  verses  by  a  soloist, 
and  a  refrain  by  ‘a  choir  perhaps’  is 
not  borne  out  by  the  evidence  of  the 
musical  settings. 

Ira  Progoff’s  modernized  version  of 
The  Cloud  of  Unknowing 9  is  prefaced  by 
an  introduction  pleading  that  psycho¬ 
logy  should  be  widened  to  include  the 
study  of  the  experiences  of  mystics 
not  only  in  Christianity  but  in  all  other 
religions ;  he  goes  on  to  summarize  the 
text  from  a  psychological  standpoint; 
his  translation  which  follows  is  not 

9  The  Cloud  of  Unknowing.  Introductory 
Commentary  and  Translation  by  Ira  Progoff. 
London:  Rider,  pp.  207.  21s. 


always  exact,  as  occasionally  whole 
phrases  are  omitted,  and  sentences 
twisted  or  paraphrased;  one  is  left 
with  the  impression  that  Progoff  is  not 
perhaps  as  learned  in  the  fourteenth- 
century  English  mystics  or  the  religious 
life  of  the  time  as  he  might  be.  Conrad 
Lindberg’s  edition  of  the  first  part  of 
MS.  Bodley  95910  is  also  the  first  part 
of  a  projected  edition  of  the  whole  of 
the  manuscript,  planned  to  comprise 
four  or  five  volumes,  one  for  each 
scribe;  it  is  meant  to  supplement  For- 
shall  and  Madden.  In  a  succinct  intro¬ 
duction,  Lindberg  argues  that  Bodley 
959  (Forshall  and  Madden’s  MS.  E)  is 
not  the  original  manuscript  of  the 
earlier  version  of  the  Wycliffite  Bible, 
but  a  copy  of  the  now  lost  original; 
that  it  was  probably  the  work  of 
Nicholas  Hereford,  one  of  Wyclif’s 
disciples,  and  that  Hereford’s  mixed 
dialect  is  reflected  in  this  version,  along 
with  other  influences ;  that  it  is  a  fairly 
faithful  if  occasionally  un-English 
translation  of  the  Vulgate,  possibly 
helped  out  by  a  French  version;  and 
that  it  must  be  dated  somewhere  near 
the  year  1382.  Clearly  this  edition 
is  going  to  be  important,  not  only 
from  the  point  of  view  of  re-examining 
the  sequence  of  the  Wycliffite  Bible, 
but  also  from  its  usefulness  as  a  source 
of  quotations  for  the  Middle  English 
Dictionary.  Beverly  Boyd,  in  ‘Wiclif 
and  the  Sarum  Ordinal’  (M/E),  deals 
with  the  famous  passage  from  Of 
Feyned  Contemplatif  Lif  (printed  by 
Sisam)  in  which  Wiclif  complains  of 
the  ‘moche  nouelrie’  and  the  cost  of 
the  Sarum  Ordinal.  Boyd  points  out 
that  this  is  best  explained  by  the  fact 
that  a  new  Ordinal  appeared  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  dif¬ 
fering  considerably  from  the  old  in  the 

10  MS.  Bodley  959.  Genesis-Baruch  iii.  20 
in  the  Earlier  Version  of  the  Wycliffite  Bible. 
Vol.  I:  Genesis  and  Exodus,  ed.  by  Conrad 
Lindberg.  (Stockholm  Studies  in  English, 
VI.)  Stockholm:  Almqvist  &  Wiksell. 
pp.  213.  Sw.  kr.  25. 
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greater  amount  of  ritual  in  some  of  the 
ceremonies.  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
services  correctly,  the  clergy  had  either 
to  correct  extensively  the  existing 
liturgical  books  or  buy  new  ones  at 
considerable  cost.  In  ‘The  Charter  of 
the  Abbey  of  the  Holy  Ghost’,  by 
Stella  Brook  (MLR),  it  is  argued  that 
this  fourteenth-century  allegorical 
prose  treatise  has  been  unjustly  over¬ 
shadowed  by  its  parent  treatise,  The 
Abbey  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  the 
two  works  are  entirely  different  in 
kind,  the  Abbey  being  descriptive  and 
the  Charter  narrative  allegory,  using 
the  figure  of  the  Abbey  not  as  a  means 
of  giving  spiritual  advice,  but  relating 
it  to  the  course  of  sacred  history.  Betty 
Hill  announces  ‘A  Newly-Identified 
Middle  English  Prose  Version  of  the 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus ’  (HQ),  the  Library 
of  Congress  MS.  4,  of  the  early  fif¬ 
teenth  century  (see  p.  93). 

June  Cooling,  in  ‘An  Unpublished 
Middle  English  Prologue’  (RES),  dis¬ 
cusses  a  discovery  in  Durham  Dean 
and  Chapter  Library,  on  the  back  of  a 
document  of  1359,  but  in  a  fifteenth- 
century  hand.  This  is  a  fragment  of  36 
lines  in  stanzas,  probably  the  work  of 
a  monk,  and  evidently  the  prologue  to 
a  moral  play;  it  is  in  the  northern  dia¬ 
lect.  J.  Daniel  Vann,  III,  in  ‘Middle 
English  Verses  against  Thieves :  A 
Postscript’  (S),  gives  another  version 
(fifteenth  century,  from  Yale)  of  the 
second  poetic  charm  against  thieves 
published  by  Curt  F.  Biihler  in  1958 
( YW,  xxxix.  79),  to  which  Biihler  adds  a 
correction  of  an  error  in  his  own  paper. 


‘A  Calendar  of  Documents  relating  to 
the  Life  of  John  Gower  the  Poet’,  by 
John  H.  Fisher  (JEGP),  is  of  great 
importance,  since  here  Fisher  has  re¬ 
assembled  all  the  material  about  Gower 
published,  e.g.  by  G.  C.  Macaulay  in 
Vol.  IV  of  his  edition  of  the  Works  of 
John  Gower  (1902),  plus  over  fifty  since 
published  in  indexed  calendars,  &c. 
Fisher’s  main  concern  is  with  the  pos¬ 
sible  link  between  the  Gowers  of  Lang- 
bargh  Wapentake,  in  the  North  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  and  John  Gower  of 
Kent.  Now  the  documents  concerning 
the  former  show  a  tight  grouping  of 
place-names — Great  Broughton,  Face- 
by,  Sexhow,  Ingleby  Arncliffe,  Cold 
Ingleby,  and  Whorlton — in  neighbour¬ 
ing  parishes  in  north-west  Cleveland. 
Lands  in  Elton,  in  the  parish  of  Hart, 
Co.  Durham  (not  the  East  Riding), 
became  Gower  property  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  (see  VCH  Dur.  iii.  233) 
and  remained  so  for  some  three  cen¬ 
turies,  holding  initially  of  the  Bruces 
of  Hart  and  Skelton.  No  Gowers  are 
found  in  Northumberland;  but  the 
North  Riding  family  had — perhaps 
significantly — as  neighbours  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  Bruce  and  Moubray,  which  both 
played  important  parts  in  the  history 
of  Scotland  and  northern  England.  All 
of  the  great  families  with  which  the 
Yorkshire  Gowers  seem  to  have  been 
linked  were  important  on  the  northern 
borders  at  the  beginning  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century ;  and  the  Strabolgi  Earls 
of  Atholl  held  lands  in  counties  as  far 
apart  as  Northumberland,  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  Kent. 


V.  MIDDLE  ENGLISH:  CHAUCER 

By  Joyce  Bazire 


1.  General 

Germaine  Dempster's  book,  Dramatic 
Irony  in  Chaucer,1  first  published  in 
1932  (YfV  xiii.  78-79),  has  now  been 
reprinted  by  the  Humanities  Press. 

Since  students  often  have  difficulty 
in  finding  material  published  in  jour¬ 
nals,  Edward  Wagenknecht  tries  to 
make  some  of  it  more  readily  available, 
but  no  easy  task  faced  him  when  he 
embarked  on  his  collection,  Chaucer: 
Modern  Essays  in  Criticism 2  (published 
as  a  paperback),  since  there  was  ob¬ 
viously  such  a  wealth  of  material — by 
no  means,  however,  of  even  quality — 
from  which  to  select.  Wagenknecht 
gives  the  reasons  for  his  choice  in  the 
preface  and  meets  certain  objections  in 
advance ;  he  points  out  that  he  does  not 
necessarily  agree  with  all  the  state¬ 
ments  made  in  the  essays. 

Most  of  the  articles  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  earlier  volumes  of  YfV,  and 
many  of  them  are  of  fairly  recent  date, 
but  there  is  a  scattering  of  early  ones 
going  as  far  back  as  Kittredge’s  in  1893 
on  ‘Chaucer’s  Pardoner’.  Highly  tech¬ 
nical  articles  have  rightly  been  omitted, 
and  a  balance  is  kept  between  more 
general  articles,  such  as  H.  B.  Hinck¬ 
ley’s  ‘The  Debate  on  Marriage  in  The 
Canterbury  Tales',  and  articles  which 
deal  with  a  particular  aspect  of  a  poem 
only,  such  as  A.  C.  Edwards’s  ‘  Knares- 
borough  and  “The  Kynges  Moodres 
Court”’. 

The  majority  of  the  articles  deals 
with  the  Canterbury  Tales,  since 
Wagenknecht  believes  that  that  work 

1  Dramatic  Irony  in  Chaucer,  by  Germaine 
Dempster.  Reprint.  New  York:  The 
Humanities  Press,  pp.  102.  $3.75. 

2  Chaucer:  Modern  Essays  in  Criticism, 
ed.  by  Edward  Wagenknecht.  A  Galaxy 
JBook.  O.U.P.  pp.  x+413.  15s.  and  $2.65, 


is  most  frequently  studied  by  those  for 
whom  he  is  compiling  the  book,  and  by 
including  more  than  one  essay  on 
selected  pilgrims,  he  has  tried  to  de¬ 
monstrate  for  the  student  the  conflict 
of  opinions.  Some  aspect  of  Troilus  is 
the  subject  of  four  essays,  but  the  other 
longer  poems  generally  have  only  one 
article  devoted  to  them. 

This  is  a  useful  book,  and  although 
criticism  may  be  made  of  the  selection 
(some  will  probably  feel,  for  example, 
that  J  .L.  Hotson’s  ‘  Colfox  vj.  Chaunte- 
cleer’  might  have  been  excluded),  it 
should  be  remembered  that  everyone 
would  make  his  own  particular  choice. 

The  Canterbury  Tales — the  text  and 
commentary  of  which  can  most  easily 
be  found  elsewhere — is  purposely 
omitted  from  Aurelio  Zanco’s  Chaucer 
selection,  Chaucer  Minore,3  so  that  the 
qualities  of  the  ‘minor’  poems  may  be 
properly  appreciated. 

The  Introduzione  Biografica  is  a 
repetition  of  Parte  Prima  of  Zanco’s 
earlier  work  (YfV xxxviii.  95;  reviewed 
by  H.  R.  Patch,  5  xxxiv  [1959],  149- 
52),  with  an  additional  section  covering 
the  poet’s  language.  This  is  a  compre¬ 
hensive  account,  based  on  Robinson, 
though  the  section  on  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  vowels  and  diphthongs  would 
be  improved  by  more  explanatory 
comments. 

Then  follow  the  ‘minor’  poems, 
each  one  with  an  introduction  con¬ 
taining  factual  material  (such  as  the 
date  of  composition,  evidence  for  the 
ascription  of  the  poem  to  Chaucer, 
and  comments  on  the  verse-form),  a 
description  of  the  contents,  and  some 
discussion  of  matters  relevant  to  the 

3  Chaucer  Minore,  by  Aurelio  Zanco. 
Naples:  Edizioni  Scientificheltaliane.  pp.334. 
L.  2,000. 
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particular  poem.  Obviously  in  a  book 
for  Italian  students  attention  is  paid  to 
possible  Italian  influences,  as  in  the 
long  quotation  from  the  Teseide  in 
connexion  with  the  Parlement,  or,  as  is 
to  be  expected,  in  the  introduction  to 
Troilus.  Long  extracts  are  given  from 
the  poems,  interspersed  with  sum¬ 
maries  of  the  omitted  verses,  but  so 
much  is  omitted  from  Troilus  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  true  conception 
of  the  poem  can  be  obtained  from  the 
quotations.  At  the  foot  of  each  page 
Zanco  provides  notes  on  difficult  words 
and  phrases,  with  translations  some¬ 
times  into  Italian,  sometimes  into 
modern  English,  and  also  commentary 
on  the  texts. 

The  book  concludes  with  a  biblio¬ 
graphy,  but  some  more  recent  studies 
which  should  have  been  included,  are 
missing. 

After  an  introduction  dealing  with 
the  convention  exemplified  in  love- 
visions,  and  its  connexion  with  the 
writings  of  the  Neoplatonists,  Dorothy 
Bethurum  continues  in  ‘Chaucer’s 
point  of  view  as  Narrator  in  the  Love 
Poems’  ( PMLA )  with  an  examination 
of  the  extent  to  which  Chaucer  follows 
this  convention.  The  Dreamer  is  by  no 
means  the  conventional  rejected  lover 
in  the  Book  of  the  Duchess :  Chaucer’s 
adaptation  of  the  role  is  more  suitable 
for  the  part  to  be  played  in  this  poem. 

In  the  House  of  Fame  he  establishes 
for  the  first  time  the  parallel  of 
books  versus  life,  authority  versus  ex¬ 
perience,  and  by  the  Parlement  of 
Foules  has  developed  his  position  of 
one  withdrawn  from  love,  and  can 
therefore  write  about  it  freely  and  from 
many  angles.  The  Garden  itself  is  un¬ 
touched  by  irony,  but  this  is  pervasive 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  poem  where  the 
courtly  ideal  is  opposed  to  middle-class 
criticism  of  it. 

The  Prologue  to  the  Legend  of  Good 
Women  apparently  starts  more  con¬ 
ventionally,  with  the  poet  abandoning 


his  books  for  adoration  of  the  daisy, 
but  in  the  end  he  returns  to  them  to 
help  him  in  his  appointed  task. 

Troilus,  of  course,  is  a  poem  different 
in  type— no  love-vision,  but  straight 
narration — and  though  Chaucer  may 
insist  that  he  is  dependent  on  autho¬ 
rity,  he  is  himself  none  the  less  deeply 
involved.  The  poem  serves  another 
purpose  since  here  Chaucer  writes  in 
honour  of  Venus  whom  he  cannot 
serve  in  person.  Chaucer  also  shows 
himself  in  Troilus  more  conscious  of 
his  own  role  as  artist,  though  he  still 
emphasizes  his  dependence  on  books. 
In  his  lack  of  freedom  in  shaping  the 
events  of  the  story,  he  appears  in  a 
position  similar  to  that  of  a  reader,  and 
is  able  to  present  ‘  the  ideal  vision  and 
his  sober  realistic  comment  on  it’. 

In  the  last  section  Dorothy  Bethurum 
discusses  the  attitude  to  love  in  Chau¬ 
cer’s  time,  and,  finally,  the  poet’s  own 
attitude,  and  concludes  that  ‘his  in¬ 
comparable  poise’  derives  from  his 
ability  to  appreciate  both  ‘the  fragile 
world  of  love  ’  and  ‘  the  stable  world  of 
learning’,  and  also  from  his  belief  in 
an  immutable  God,  more  valuable  to 
him  as  love  becomes  more  painful. 

From  very  unfavourable  criticism  of 
modem  translations,  both  verse  and 
prose,  and  of  their  authors’  introduc¬ 
tory  comments,  which  comprises  the 
greater  part  of  his  article  ‘  Chaucer  as 
Librettist’  ( PQ ),  Marvin  Mudrick  turns 
to  illustrative  extracts  from  Dryden’s 
and  Pope’s  versions.  He  concludes  that 
‘the  Augustans  were  the  last  English 
poets  .  .  .  capable  of  turning  Chaucer 
into  a  contemporary’. 

2.  Canterbury  Tales 

In  1937  Carleton  Brown  ( YW  xviii. 
77-78)  made  out  a  case  for  the  Man  of 
Law's  Headlink  as  the  original  intro¬ 
ductory  passage  to  the  first  Canterbury 
tale;  although  not  in  agreement  with 
Brown  on  every  point,  Charles  A. 
Owen,  Jr.,  develops  and  strengthens 
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this  in  his  article  ‘The  Earliest  Plan  of 
the  Canterbury  Tales’  (MS). 

He  discusses  the  relationship  of  the 
Link  to  the  Legend  of  Good  Women, 
and  the  date  of  the  composition  of 
Melibeus,  which  would  seem  to  have 
been  about  the  beginning  of  the  Canter¬ 
bury  period,  1386-7.  For  some  eight 
years  after  this  Palamon  and  Arcite  was, 
argues  Owen,  still  a  separate  work  and 
therefore  not  the  first  tale. 

Certain  relationships  which  Owen 
points  out  between  the  Man  of  Law’s 
Tale  and  the  Parson's  Tale  and  their 
frameworks  produce  an  abstract  pat¬ 
tern  and  an  overall  framework  for  the 
Tales.  Unlike  Brown,  Owen  believes 
that  the  General  Prologue  grew  as  the 
Tales  grew,  and  that  the  programme 
of  the  tales  was  a  later  development, 
in  contrast  to  the  more  modest  plan 
evident  in  the  Parson’s  Prologue.  How¬ 
ever,  as  represented  here  in  brief, 
Owen’s  arguments  on  this  point  are  not 
as  convincing  as  in  his  article  (YW 
xxxix.  82-83). 

Owen  conceives  the  earliest  plan  as 
beginning  with  the  order  Prologue, 
Man  of  Law’s  Headlink,  Melibeus, 
Man  of  Law’s  Endlink,  and  concluding 
with  the  Parson’s  Tale.  With  regard 
to  what  should  come  after  the  Man  of 
Law’s  Endlink,  Owen  follows  and 
supplements  Pratt  and  Jones  when  he 
maintains  that  it  was  the  Wife  of  Bath 
who  interrupted  the  Parson  and  then 
told  the  present  Shipman’s  Tale.  On  the 
lines  of  such  a  reconstruction,  an  ori¬ 
ginal  opening  of  the  Tales,  afterwards 
to  be  superseded  by  Fragment  A, 
would  bear  certain  resemblances  to 
the  later  opening :  there  would  still  be  a 
striking  contrast  in  the  tales,  and  still 
an  interest  centring  on  women. 

Norman  Nathan  tabulates  the  results 
of  his  examination  of  the  correct  and 
incorrect  usage  of  pronouns  of  address 
in  all  but  the  prose  tales  in  ‘  Pronouns 
of  Address  in  the  Canterbury  Tales’ 
{MS),  before  suggesting  explanations 


for  some  examples  of  apparently  in¬ 
correct  usage :  sometimes  it  may  be  for 
dramatic  effect;  occasionally  only  a 
scribe  may  have  been  at  fault.  Nathan 
considers  Melibeus  and  the  Parson’s 
Tale  separately,  and  concludes  that 
Chaucer’s  incorrect  usage  in  the  former 
cannot  be  blamed  on  the  French 
original,  and  that  even  though  the 
Parson’s  Tale  is  influenced  by  practice 
in  homiletic  literature,  the  variations 
there  cannot  all  be  thus  accounted  for. 
He  would  suggest  that  the  high  per¬ 
centage  of  errors  in  these  two  and  the 
Knight’s  Tale  is  because  of  their  early 
date,  and  also  calls  to  mind,  while  not 
actually  supporting,  the  contention 
that  the  prose  tales  may  not  genuinely 
be  Chaucer’s. 

In  ‘Chaucer  and  two  Elizabethan 
Pseudo-Sciences’  ( PQ )  Carroll  Camden 
cites  two  allusions  to  Chaucer  (more 
specifically  to  the  Canon’s  Yeoman’s 
Tale  and  its  subject  of  alchemy),  and  to 
a  later  version  of  one  of  Chauntecleer’s 
stories  which  may  be  derived  from 
Chaucer.  All  three  are  taken  from  the 
literature  of  pseudo-science. 

Rosemary  Woolf  examines  Chau¬ 
cer’s  function  in  the  General  Prologue 
(‘  Chaucer  as  a  Satirist  in  the  General 
Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales’ 
[ CQ ]) :  the  choice  of  detail  is  that  of  the 
satirist,  the  ‘unjudging  tone’  that  of 
the  pilgrim,  and  through  the  latter  is 
attained  the  satiric  point  and  the 
illusion  of  individuality.  Chaucer’s 
style  contributes  much  to  the  desired 
effect,  and  in  certain  instances  Chaucer 
the  poet  speaks  in  his  own  voice,  and 
establishes  a  true  moral  standard  most 
effectively  when  he  is  describing  such 
a  character  as  the  Clerk.  The  article 
concludes  with  a  discussion  of  the 
influence  of  classical  satirists,  particu¬ 
larly  Juvenal  and  Horace,  on  Chaucer. 

While  J.  M.  Steadman  agrees  in 
‘“Hir  Gretteste  Ooth”:  The  Prioress, 
St.  Eligius  and  St.  Godebertha’  ( N ) 
that  the  Prioress’s  swearing  by  St.  Loy 
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indicates  that  her  oath  is  compara¬ 
tively  mild,  he  regards  it  also  as  an 
example  of  Chaucer’s  irony  and  of  the 
Prioress’s  affectation  of  gentility.  The 
Prioress  has  affinities  with  the  saint  in 
certain  aspects  of  his  life,  e.g.  in  his 
charitable  acts  (though  his  were  rightly 
directed),  and  in  his  association  with 
St.  Godebertha,  a  Benedictine  abbess 
whom  he  won  to  the  contemplative 
life. 

‘Chaucer’s  Rosary  and  Donne’s 
Bracelet:  Ambiguous  Coral’  ( MLN ), 
by  Francis  Manley,  deals  with  the 
protective  qualities  of  coral,  and  also 
with  its  use  as  a  charm  for  earthly  love; 
so  the  significance  of  the  Prioress’s 
beads  is  fittingly  ambiguous. 

D.  Biggins,  in  ‘Chaucer’s  General 
Prologue,  A.  163’  (although  the  refer¬ 
ence  is  actually  to  burdoun,  A.  673) 
( NQ ),  supports  and  develops  Pauli 
Baum’s  suggestion  that  the  line  con¬ 
tains  an  obscene  pun. 

In  ‘Daun  Piers,  Monk  and  Business 
Administrator’  OS)  Paul  E.  Beichner, 
C.S.C.,  emphasizes  an  aspect  of  the 
Monk’s  character  which  may  be  ne¬ 
glected  if  one  concentrates  on  the  satire 
against  the  abuses  of  monastic  disci¬ 
pline.  He  commends  Chaucer’s  choice 
of  an  outrider,  since  that  presented 
him  with  considerable  possibilities  in 
developing  the  character,  for  he  was  a 
monastic  official  permitted  to  be  out¬ 
side  his  monastery.  Beichner  develops 
the  remarks  of  the  Monk  into  an 
account  of  a  probable  conversation 
with  Chaucer  which  would  have  repre¬ 
sented  an  ‘apologia  for  his  job  and 
personal  inclinations  ’,  and  would  have 
made  good  business  sense  since  the 
Monk  was  primarily  an  administrator. 
The  Monk  understood  the  value  of 
public  relations,  but  he  succumbed  to 
worldliness,  ‘the  occupational  disease 
of  those  religious  who  deal  with  the 
worldly  ’. 

Earle  Bimey  comments  on  ‘The 
Franklin’s  “Sop  in  Wyn”’  (NQ), 


which  he  thinks  was  probably  some¬ 
thing  to  restore  the  Franklin’s  digestion 
after  his  indulgence  of  the  previous 
day. 

J.  Wilson  McCutchan  discusses  in 
‘A  Solempne  and  a  Greet  Fratemitee’ 
(PMLA)  his  reasons  for  believing  that 
Chaucer’s  pilgrims  were  members  of  a 
craft  fraternity  rather  than  a  parish 
fraternity.  He  further  suggests  that  the 
fraternity  was  that  of  the  Drapers, 
apparently  in  Chaucer’s  time  the 
dominant  group  among  crafts  con¬ 
cerned  with  textiles  and  cloth. 

R.  E.  Kaske,  who  writes  on  ‘The 
Summoner’s  Garleek,  Oynons,  and  eek 
Lekes  ’  (MLN),  believes  that  there  is  a 
close  correspondence  with  the  leeks, 
onions  and  garlic  of  Num.  xi.  5 ;  and 
that  the  interpretation  of  the  Biblical 
verse  strengthens  the  possibility  that 
Chaucer’s  mention  of  these  vegetables 
stresses  the  Summoner’s  spiritual  con¬ 
dition  as  well. 

Order  and  disorder  in  the  Knight's 
Tale  form  the  subject  of  Dale  Under¬ 
wood’s  examination  in  ‘The  First  of 
The  Canterbury  Tales'  (ELH).  He 
traces  ‘the  most  conspicuous  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  world  with  which  the 
poem  deals’,  ‘one  of  mutability,  trans¬ 
mutation,  and  incessant  fluctuation  be¬ 
tween  radically  juxtaposed  extremes’. 
Behind  the  apparent  disorder  lies  the 
order  of  the  continuous  turning  of 
Fortune’s  wheel,  a  mechanical  order. 
Then  there  are  the  attempts  to  bring 
human  order  out  of  disorder,  purposive 
rather  than  mechanical,  progressive 
movement  rather  than  a  closed  circuit, 
attempts  such  as  Theseus’s  efforts  to 
resolve  the  enmity  between  Palamon 
and  Arcite. 

It  is  in  fact  on  Theseus,  his  actions 
and  decisions,  that  Underwood  con¬ 
centrates.  His  destruction  of  Thebes 
completes  the  pattern  found  in  its 
earlier  history,  but  also  sets  in  motion 
the  series  of  events  (which  demonstrate 
both  order  and  disorder)  of  the  Tale 
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proper  by  bringing  the  two  prisoners 
to  Athens. 

Chaucer’s  departures  from  Boccaccio 
are  significant;  his  introduction  of 
Saturn,  for  example,  which  shows  a 
force  beyond  human  control.  In  the 
concluding  part  of  the  article  Under¬ 
wood  discusses  Theseus’s  final  speech, 
‘the  climactic  point  both  in  Chaucer’s 
departures  from  the  Teseide  and  in 
the  poem  as  a  whole’,  and  all  that  is 
involved  with  it,  its  relationship  to 
Boethius’s  Consolatio,  echoes  of  which 
are  to  be  found  throughout  the  poem. 
Theseus  can  see  ‘the  top  and  the  bot¬ 
tom’  of  the  divine  order,  but  not  the 
order  in  the  disorder  around  him;  the 
poet,  however,  can  see  beyond  this. 
In  the  last  paragraphs  Underwood 
traces  the  conclusions  to  which  he 
believes  divine  order  has  worked  in  the 
poem. 

William  A.  Madden  considers  that 
Ruggiers’s  essay  on  the  Knight's  Tale 
(YW  xxxix.  83-84)  is  misleading  in  its 
general  drift;  in  “‘Some  Philosophical 
Aspects  of  The  Knight's  Tale":  A 
Reply’  ( CE )  he  briefly  makes  answer 
with  regard  first  to  Ruggiers’s  basic 
assumption  and  then  to  the  subsidiary 
arguments. 

Ernest  Wilkins  argued  (YW  xxxviii. 
96)  that  Chaucer  derived  his  descrip¬ 
tions  of  pagan  divinities  in  the  Knight's 
Tale  and  the  House  of  Fame  specifically 
from  Libellus  de  deorum  imaginibus 
rather  than  from  O vidius  moralizatus  of 
Petrus  Berchorius;  but  John  M.  Stead¬ 
man,  in  ‘Venus’  Citole  in  Chaucer’s 
Knight's  Tale  and  Berchorius’  (5),  points 
out  that  in  neither  of  Chaucer’s  poems 
does  the  goddess  hold  the  conca  of  the 
Libellus.  However,  the  mention  of  the 
citole  in  the  Knight's  Tale  may  reflect 
the  conception  of  the  shell  as  ‘symbol 
of  the  musical  aspect  of  the  vita  volu- 
ptuosa '  in  Berchorius.  Steadman  also 
comments  on  works  which  refer  to  a 
comb  in  descriptions  of  Venus.  Finally, 
he  considers  the  implications  of  the 


changes  in  Chaucer,  among  them  the 
fact  that  every  detail  may  not  after  all 
have  been  borrowed  specifically  from 
the  Libellus. 

R.  E.  Kaske  questions  in  ‘The  Aube 
in  the  Reeve's  Tale'  (ELH)  whether 
‘Chaucer  has  worked  into  this  whole 
climactic  bedlam’  at  the  end  of  the 
Reeve's  Tale  a  subtle  burlesque  of  the 
aube-situation  itself,  with  one  con¬ 
vention  after  another  turned  upside- 
down  or  otherwise  distorted  into 
comedy’.  He  puts  this  question  after 
comparing  in  detail  RT.  4234-48, 
which  include  speeches  by  Aleyn  and 
Malyne  (meant,  he  believes,  to  be 
recognized  as  parody  of  the  aube),  with 
true  examples  of  that  type  of  poetry. 
Viewed  as  parody,  the  lines  are  con¬ 
sistent  in  feeling  with  the  rest  of  the 
fabliau. 

In  ‘A  Lost  Chaucerian  Stanza?’ 
(MNL)  J.  Burke.  Severs  makes  a  close 
comparison  between  accounts  of  the 
restoring  of  sight  to  the  blind  man  in 
Trivet  and  in  Chaucer’s  Man  of  Law's 
Tale  (554  ff.).  He  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  original  stanza  describing  the  actual 
restoration  has  been  lost  in  course  of 
transmission,  rather  than  that  Chaucer 
bungled  in  omitting  the  climax  of  his 
story. 

Robert  A.  Pratt  suggests  in  ‘  Chaucer 
and  Isidore  on  Why  Men  Marry’ 
( MLN )  that  Chaucer  was  influenced  by 
Isidore  in  the  Wife  of  Bath’s  statement 
concerning  why  men  woo  women 
(257-62),  rather  than  by  the  Aureolus 
Liber  de  Nuptiis. 

‘The  Book-burning  Episode  in  the 
Wife  of  Bath’s  Prologue:  Some  Addi¬ 
tional  Analogues  ’  (PM LA),  by  John  M. 
Steadman,  provides  four  examples 
from  the  Sindibad  tradition  parallel  to 
the  incident  in  which  Jankyn  is  made  to 
burn  his  book.  There  are  both  resem¬ 
blances  and  divergences,  the  latter 
reflecting  a  difference  of  emphasis. 
Steadman  believes  that  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Chaucer  knew  of 
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this  tradition  through  oral  trans¬ 
mission. 

Earle  Birney’s  careful  study,  '’After 
His  Ymage — The  Central  Ironies  of  the 
Friar's  Tale'  (MS),  rejects  the  usual 
conception  of  the  Tale  as  coarse  or 
tedious,  and  shows  that  it  is  a  unified 
poem,  well  worked  out  and  one  of 
Chaucer’s  most  dramatic.  It  is  the  irony 
of  poetic  justice  that  raises  it  above  the 
level  of  an  ordinary  story.  From 
introductory  hunting  images,  the  tale 
passes  into  the  real  world  of  the  hunter, 
the  Summoner  looking  for  his  prey 
and  the  devil  in  hunter’s  garb  ready  to 
catch  the  Summoner.  Although  the 
establishment  of  the  false  brotherhood 
is  followed  by  the  devil’s  revelation  of 
his  identity,  there  is  no  slump  in 
dramatic  interest,  for  the  Summoner  is 
of  Faustian  quality  and  seeks  to  com¬ 
pete  with,  even  advise,  the  devil. 

The  devil’s  disquisition  on  the  dia¬ 
bolic  function  is  not  a  digression,  but 
serves  to  enlighten  both  Summoner 
and  reader  concerning  reasons  for  his 
visitation,  and  also  gives  opportunity 
for  further  ironies.  Then  the  tale  rises 
to  its  climax  with  the  two  incidents, 
one  concerning  the  carter  whose  curse 
was  not  wholeheartedly  meant,  and  the 
other  concerning  the  old  woman  when 
the  Summoner  hastens  to  his  doom, 
with  a  moment  of  suspense  achieved  by 
but  he  wol  hym  repente  (1629).  The  last 
three  lines  reiterate  the  theme  and  link 
the  story  again  with  the  framework. 

In  support  of  his  interpretation, 4  He 
[the  sinner]  could  escape  no  pecuniary 
punishment’,  for  ‘Chaucer’s  Friar's 
Tale :  Line  1314’  (NQ),  A.  L.  Kellogg 
cites  ‘four  passages  drawn  from  con¬ 
temporary  observations  on  ecclesi¬ 
astical  justice’. 

In  a  short  article,  ‘The  Concept  of 
Order  in  the  Franklin's  Tale'  ( PQ ), 
Edwin  B.  Benjamin  shows  how  a  state 
of  harmony,  disrupted  in  various  ways, 
is  finally  achieved  again.  The  disrup¬ 
tion  is  caused  by  moral  flaws  in  the 


characters  themselves,  but  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  Aurelius  initiates  the 
recovery. 

Before  giving  pre-eminence  to  the 
Pardoner  in  ‘Chaucer’s  Worste  Shrewe : 
The  Pardoner’  ( MLQ ),  Garland  Ethel 
first  measures  him  against  the  Monk 
and  Friar  as  they  seem  to  be  the  only 
two  who  can  fairly  be  compared  with 
him,  being  men  of  orders,  vicious — not 
‘shallow-pated’  like  the  Prioress — 
whose  fall  is  likely  to  be  greater  than 
their  lay-brethren’s.  In  the  case  of  the 
Monk,  his  indulgence  in  hunting  led  to 
neglect  of  duty,  and  he  illustrates  many 
forms  of  pride  and  gluttony.  However, 
his  sins  were  not  aimed  at  corrupting 
others,  but  resulted  in  self-injury. 
Though  the  Friar’s  sins  were  practised 
upon  others,  they  derived  from  ‘  a  light 
heart  in  the  guise  of  benign  helpfulness’ 
though  of  Envy  alone  was  he  not  guilty. 
But  none  is  absent  from  the  Pardoner, 
who  abundantly  displays  various  as¬ 
pects  of  them,  and  these  Garland  Ethel 
demonstrates  at  length.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  prime  motivation  for  the 
Pardoner’s  behaviour  is  ‘  wrath  against 
the  Divine’,  a  desire  to  be  revenged 
on  God  and  men  for  being  a  eunuch. 

Although  S.  I.  Tucker  believes  that 
Chaucer  intended  to  provoke  some 
amusement  by  mentioning  the  hare 
among  the  wild  beasts  infesting  the 
forest  through  which  Sir  Thopas  rode 
(‘Sir  Thopas  and  the  wild  beasts’ 
[RES]),  yet  she  shows  that  at  that 
period  the  hare  would  technically  be 
reckoned  in  that  class. 

Samuel  McCracken’s  note,  ‘Chau¬ 
cer’s  Sir  Thopas,  B2,  1914-15’  (Ex), 
suggests  that  a  pun  is  intended  by 
cloghty  (he  would  interpret  this  as 
‘valiant’  or  ‘dough-like’),  which  is 
reinforced  by  the  use  of  payndemayn  in 
the  next  line. 

John  M.  Steadman  sets  out  in 
‘  Chauntecleer  and  Medieval  Natural 
History’  (Isis)  to  show  that  despite 
Chaucer’s  exaggerated  presentation  of 
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the  domestic  poultry,  it  is  yet  firmly 
based  on  the  orthodox  scientific  doc¬ 
trine  of  his  day;  there  is  Chauntecleer’s 
choleric  temperament,  his  uxorious¬ 
ness  (connected  in  the  Tale  with  the 
conception  of  courtly  love),  and  his 
royal  pride.  Several  other  details  in 
addition  appear  to  reflect  medieval 
natural  history. 

It  has  not  proved  possible  to  see  a 
copy  of  Ralph  E.  Hitt’s  ‘  Chauntecleer 
as  Mock-Hero  of  the  Nun’s  Priest's 
Tale '  ( Mississippi  Quarterly ). 

Franklin  R.  Rogers  undertakes  a 
study  of  Gamelyn  which,  he  maintains, 
throws  light  on  the  textual  relations  of 
groups  c  and  d  of  the  Canterbury 
Tales,  since  the  Tale  is  preserved  only 
in  copies  of  the  Tales,  and  mainly  in 
manuscripts  of  these  two  groups.  In 
‘The  Tale  of  Gamelyn  and  the  editing 
of  the  Canterbury  Tales'  (JEGP)  he  re¬ 
examines  evidence  which  points  to  a 
north-west  Midland  dialect  as  that  of 
the  original  poem,  with  Kentish  forms 
the  work  of  a  Kentish  copyist.  Rogers 
next  works  out  the  relationship  of  Pw, 
La,  Ha4,  and  Cp,  and  estimates  the 
influence  they  had  on  versions  of  the 
Tale  in  the  other  manuscripts.  He 
concludes  that  in  the  relationship  of 
the  four  manuscripts  lies  the  bridge 
between  groups  c  and  d. 

3.  Troilus  and  Criseyde 

Chaucer's  Troilus, 4  by  T.  A.  Kirby, 
is  a  reprint  of  the  original  edition  of 
1940,  which  is  reviewed  at  length  in 
YW  xx.  59-61. 

From  its  length  it  is  obvious  that 
Sanford  Brown  Meech’s  book,  Design 
in  Chaucer's  Troilus ,5  is  very  detailed, 
and  indeed  little  would  seem  to  have 
escaped  his  eye  under  the  various 
divisions  that  he  makes.  His  aim  has 
been,  by  close  textual  analysis  and 
comparison  of  the  poem  with  its 

1  Chaucer's  Troilus,  by  T.  A.  Kirby. 
Reprint.  Peter  Smith,  pp.  ix+337.  $4. 

6  Design  in  Chaucer's  Troilus,  by  Sanford  B. 
Meech.  Syracuse  U.P.  pp.  xii+529.  $10. 


principal  source,  to  demonstrate  Chau¬ 
cer’s  artistry  in  his  work.  Each  chapter 
is  prefaced  by  an  introductory  section 
which  establishes  what  Meech  proposes 
to  examine  in  the  following  sections. 
In  the  first  chapter  he  is  concerned 
with  a  general,  though  carefully  worked 
out,  comparison  of  Troilus  and  the 
Filostrato,  and  after  preliminary  re¬ 
marks  covering  the  whole  poem, 
divides  it  up  according  to  the  pro¬ 
gression  of  the  story  for  more  particular 
examination,  showing  how  Chaucer 
has  adapted  his  source  by  expansion, 
contraction,  &c.,  and  for  what  reasons. 
The  influence  of  other  sources,  more 
particularly  the  Filocolo,  is  not  omitted. 

The  next  two  chapters  are  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  the  main  charac¬ 
ters  from  several  points  of  view — one 
group  physical  and  the  other  figurative 
— and  constitute  a  collection  of  refer¬ 
ences  to  them  under  headings  such  as 
‘Age,  Person,  and  Dress’  or  ‘Religion 
and  Mythology’;  under  which  latter  is 
mentioned,  for  example,  the  tributes 
Pandarus  pays  to  Cupid  and  Venus 
when  Criseyde  agrees  to  comfort 
Troilus,  and  Troilus’s  uncertainty  as 
to  whether  Criseyde  is  a  goddess  or  a 
woman.  From  the  inclusion  of  the  use 
of  ‘born’  (applied  to  a  flame)  under 
the  images  connected  with  ‘  Corporeal 
Existence’,  it  can  be  seen  how  far 
Meech  has  gone  to  include  all  refer¬ 
ences  on  the  aspect  in  question.  In 
addition  to  the  accumulation  of  refer¬ 
ences,  Meech  adds  comments  under 
various  headings  on  how  in  these 
particular  ways  Chaucer  has  followed 
or  departed  from  his  source,  and  to 
what  effect. 

The  final  chapter  represents  in  effect 
a  summary  of  the  preceding  matter;  it 
draws  together  what  has  emerged  about 
the  presentation  of  the  narrator  and 
the  four  main  characters,  and  sets  the 
whole  poem  against  Boccaccio’s,  show¬ 
ing  how  Chaucer  has  gone  beyond  it  in 
his  achievement  of  so  complex  a  unity. 
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The  book  is  interesting  and  useful 
for  reference  purposes,  and  has  some 
valuable  passages,  but  one  is  often  left 
wondering  what  the  point  of  it  is  and 
feeling  overwhelmed  by  a  mass  of  de¬ 
tail.  [Reviews :  Francis  L.  Utley,  S  xxxv 
(1960),  313-19;  Morton  W.  Bloom¬ 
field,  MLN  lxxv  (1960),  431-4.] 

In  Book  IV  of  Troilus  Chaucer  has 
given  to  the  parliament  a  more  im¬ 
portant  role  than  it  occupies  in  his 
sources;  it  is  its  wish — expressed  with 
some  force — that  prevails  in  the  matter 
of  the  exchange  of  Criseyde.  John  P. 
McCall  and  George  Rudisill,  Jr.,  in 
‘The  Parliament  of  1386  and  Chaucer’s 
Trojan  Parliament’  ( JEGP ),  believe 
that  this  alteration  reflects  Chaucer’s 
reaction  to  the  loss  of  his  controller- 
ships  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
Parliament  of  1386,  and  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  at  the  time  of  his  friends  and 
patrons  who  were  on  the  losing  side 
in  the  political  crisis.  The  writers 
argue  that  Chaucer  must  in  this  year 
have  been  working  on  Book  IV,  though 
not  necessarily  just  beginning  it,  and 
they  agree  that  the  whole  work  must 
have  been  completed  by  the  early 
summer  of  1387. 

Chaucer’s  use  in  Troilus  of  Petrarch’s 
sonnet  is  surrounded  by  ‘numerous 
unanswerable  questions  on  points  of 
fact’.  So  Patricia  Thomson  (‘The 
“Canticus  Troili”:  Chaucer  and 
Petrarch’  [CL])  concentrates  on  a 
detailed  comparison  of  the  sonnet  and 
the  Canticus  with  some  consideration  of 
later  Petrarchan  imitation,  and  also 
of  Chaucer’s  achievement  in  the  whole 
of  Troilus. 

Lawrence  G.  Evans  sees  ‘A  Biblical 
Allusion  in  Troilus  and  Criseyde ’ 
(MLN)  in  Book  IV,  line  1585,  in  which 
lief  is  used  as  nowhere  else  in  Chaucer, 
as  a  neuter  substantive.  He  believes 
that  the  word  is  meant  to  call  to  mind 
through  lyf,  which  he  maintains  is  its 
homonym — although  this  is  hardly 
likely — the  Gospel  sentence:  ‘He  that 


loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it’ 
(Matt.  x.  39). 

Alice  F.  Kombluth  suggests  ‘An¬ 
other  Chaucer  Pun’  (NQ),  since  she 
gives  two  meanings  for  TC  IV.  312, 
where  Troilus  says  that  his  eyes  stonden 
for  naught. 

4.  Other  Works 

The  first  part  of  ‘Acrostics,  Ana¬ 
grams,  and  Chaucer’  (PQ),  by  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  and  Elizabeth  S.  Friedman, 
is  devoted  to  a  demonstration  of  the 
accurate  use  of  such  puzzles;  it  is 
emphasized  that  the  two  types  cannot 
be  employed  at  the  same  time.  The 
authors  then  turn  to  Ethel  Seaton’s 
application  in  ‘ The  Parlement  of 
Foules  and  Lionel  of  Clarence’  (M/E) 
(YW xxxviii.  104),  and  in  no  uncertain 
terms  show  that  she  cannot  be  correct, 
that  her  assertions  are  scientifically 
unsound.  They  discuss  her  proposals 
carefully  and  show  that  they  are  based 
on  ‘randomicity’. 

Theodore  Silverstein’s  review  article, 

‘  Chaucer’s  Modest  and  Homely  Poem : 
The  Parlement ’  (MP)  gives  a  critical 
appraisal  of  Bennett’s  book  on  the 
Parlement  (YW  xxxviii.  103-4). 

In  ‘A  Horoscope  of  Messehalla  in 
the  Chaucer  Equatorium  Manuscript’ 
(S)  E.  S.  Kennedy  annotates  the  ver¬ 
sion  found  there  and  compares  it  with 
versions  found  in  two  other  manu¬ 
scripts. 

The  traditional  background  of  the 
images  containing  the  fowler  in  the 
Prologue  to  the  Legend  of  Good  Women 
is  explored  by  B.  G.  Koonce  in  ‘Satan 
the  Fowler’  (MS).  The  probable 
awareness  in  Chaucer’s  audience  of  an 
added  dimension  of  meaning,  now  lost, 
would  increase  the  significance  of  the 
images  and  also  underline  the  spiritual 
meaning  of  the  contrast  between  winter 
and  spring. 

To  solve  the  difficulty  involved  in  the 
interpretation  of  “‘The  Honour  and 
the  Humble  Obeysaunce”,  Prologue  to 
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The  Legend  of  Good  Women,  L.  135, 
G-Text’  (PQ),  John  C.  McLaughlin 
suggests  the  transposition  of  lines  135 
and  136. 

By  comparing  significant  lines  in  the 
Fragments  of  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose 
with  the  corresponding  ones  of  the 
French  manuscripts,  Ronald  Suther¬ 
land,  writing  on  ‘The  Romaunt  of 
the  Rose  and  Source  Manuscripts’ 
( PMLA ),  establishes  certain  points: 
the  common  ancestor  of  Ha  and  He 
was  the  source  of  Fragment  A;  this 
ancestor  definitely  did  not  provide 
material  for  Fragment  Bt  (the  part 
corresponding  to  Lorris’s  poem),  which 
probably  derived  from  the  ancestor 
of  the  R  manuscripts,  and  B2  (Meun’s 
poem)  derived  from  the  ancestor  of  the 
B  manuscripts;  Fragment  C  appears 
to  have  been  originally  from  an  early 
B  manuscript,  but  was  worked  over 


by  someone  possessing  a  Group  II — 
probably  K-family — manuscript.  In 
conclusion  Sutherland  states  that  B 
and  C  were  written  by  a  person  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  author  of  A,  who  was 
probably  Chaucer. 

Malcolm  Pittock’s  ‘Chaucer:  The 
Complaint  unto  Pity  ’  ( Criticism )  traces 
the  interplay  between  what  he  terms 
the  real  and  the  apparent  plots  in  the 
poem,  the  one  concerned  with  the 
poet’s  suit  to  his  Lady,  and  the  other 
an  exploration  of  ‘the  nature  and 
importance  of  compassion’  in  a  con¬ 
ventional  fashion.  By  a  detailed  exa¬ 
mination  of  the  poem,  Pittock  seeks  to 
show  how  it  is  enriched  throughout  by 
the  two  possible  meanings,  and  also 
how  things  which  would  otherwise 
appear  as  inconsistencies  can  be  ex¬ 
plained. 
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VI.  THE  RENAISSANCE 

By  R.  George  Thomas 


1.  Social  and  Intellectual  Background 
Studies 

Historians  continue  to  make  their 
significant  contribution  to  the  fuller 
understanding  of  our  period.  A.  G. 
Dickens’s  study1  of  Lollards  and  Pro¬ 
testants  in  the  Diocese  of  York  is  firmly 
based  on  hitherto  unexamined  manu¬ 
script  sources  at  York  and  elsewhere: 
his  book  is  a  contribution  to  regional 
as  well  as  to  religious  history.  Dickens 
has  previously  thrown  new  light  on  the 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace  and  in  this  book 
he  presents  the  reader  with  a  picture 
of  the  society  north  of  the  Trent  quite 
different  from  the  usual  one  which 
describes  a  society  ‘uniformly  back¬ 
ward-looking,  feudal  and  monastic  in 
its  allegiances,  monopolized  by  stub¬ 
born  religious  conservatism  and  con¬ 
stantly  tempted  into  treason  and 
rebellion’.  On  the  popular  level  he 
ascribes  a  role  of  some  importance  to 
the  ‘still  vital  force  of  Lollardy’  which 
appealed  chiefly  to  mobile  workers 
particularly  in  the  cloth  industry.  Few 
of  these  Lollards  sought  martyrdom 
and  their  social  ethos  and  doctrines 
had  little  in  common  with  moderate 
Lutheranism.  The  very  nature  of  mid- 
Tudor  heresy  was  fragmentary,  fleeting, 
and  elusive,  with  a  vast  number  of 
notions  widely  spread  and  held  with 
differing  degrees  of  piety  and  convic¬ 
tion.  Its  character  was  directed  against 
‘  the  supposed  ministerium  mechanicum 
of  hierarchic  Christianity’  and  it 
merged  easily  with  other  more  worldly 
types  of  anti-clericalism  which  formed 
an  ‘extensive  platform  of  critical 
dissent  upon  which  the  various  newer 

1  Lollards  and  Protestants  in  the  Diocese  of 
York  1509-1558,  by  A.  G.  Dickens.  (Uni¬ 
versity  of  Hull  Publications.)  O.U.P.  pp. 
viii+272.  3(L. 


movements  could  build’.  And  so 
Dickens  arrives  at  the  view  that  the 
popularization  of  the  newer  religions 
cannot  be  made  to  precede  the  middle 
decades  of  Elizabeth;  that  the  vitality 
of  Roman  Catholicism  had  to  be  re¬ 
created  in  the  seventies  and  eighties, 
and  that  Anglicanism  did  not  develop 
an  appeal  upon  a  national  scale  until 
the  age  of  Hooker.  Dickens  prefers  to 
‘place  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
the  rise  of  modem  movements  around 
the  eighth  decade  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury’.  No  summary  can  adequately 
convey  the  ease  of  style,  freshness  of 
approach,  and  masterly  handling  of 
multifarious  sources  which  charac¬ 
terize  this  major  contribution  to  any 
future  interpretation  of  the  literature 
connected  with  the  so-called  ‘reac¬ 
tionary  and  barbarous  Tudor  north’. 

Of  equal  importance  to  literary  his¬ 
torians  is  W.  K.  Jordan’s  Philanthropy 
in  England ,2  the  first  of  a  series  of  books 
on  the  changing  pattern  of  English 
social  aspirations.  He  has  examined 
bequests  made  to  charitable  causes  in 
ten  English  counties  during  nearly  two 
centuries,  and  his  principal  intention  is 
to  chronicle  and  interpret  this  chang¬ 
ing  pattern  during  the  critical  time 
when  western  Europe  first  recognized 
the  nature  of  the  problem  of  poverty 
and  its  relief.  This  lucidly  written 
volume  presents  forthright  conclusions 
drawn  from  a  mass  of  evidence  which 
is  here  presented  in  a  series  of  statistical 
appendixes.  Jordan  is  alive  to  the 
dangers  of  ‘sampling’,  so  he  begins  his 
book  with  a  survey  of  possible  sources 
of  error.  The  rest  of  his  study  discusses 

2  Philanthropy  in  England  1480-1660:  A 
Study  of  the  Changing  Pattern  of  English 
Social  Aspirations,  by  W.  K.  Jordan.  Allen 
&  Unwin,  pp.  410.  42s. 
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such  topics  as  ‘the  emergence  of  en¬ 
demic  poverty’,  the  ‘problem  of  va¬ 
grancy’,  ‘social  reform  as  an  aspect  of 
public  order’,  and  the  ‘evolution  and 
maturing  of  the  charitable  trusts’. 
Jordan  spends  two-thirds  of  his  book 
on  an  analysis  of  the  impulse  to  charity 
— especially  with  regard  to  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  a  Protestant  ethic — and  its 
practical  fulfilment.  For  the  broader 
purposes  of  his  argument  he  concen¬ 
trates  his  attention  on  the  bequests 
made  by  the  nobility  and  upper  clergy, 
the  lower  gentry  and  clergy,  the  mer¬ 
chants,  professional  men,  yeomen,  and 
tradesmen.  But  his  tables  of  evidence 
cover  fourteen  social  grades  as  well  as 
a  special  analysis  of  gifts  bestowed  by 
women.  Jordan  finds  that  in  the  genera¬ 
tion  just  prior  to  the  Reformation  ‘the 
ancient  Church  had  been  an  inefficient 
custodian  of  social  wealth’  and  that  as 
our  period  progressed  the  ‘church  and 
its  needs  came  to  be  regarded  as  irrele¬ 
vant’,  while  new  donors,  who  were  in¬ 
spired  by  ‘deep  and  moving  piety’, 
founded  new  secular  means  for  the 
relief  of  poverty.  This  tendency  gained 
momentum  during  Elizabeth’s  reign 
and  resulted  in  an  immense  outpouring 
of  mainly  secular  charitable  disposi¬ 
tions  in  the  early  Stuart  era,  against 
which  James  I,  Charles  I,  and  Laud 
fought  in  vain.  The  means  for  these 
charities  were  provided  by  an  urban 
aristocracy  who  hoped  to  prevent  dire 
poverty  by  enlarging  the  area  of  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Professor  Jordan  stresses  the 
parochial  nature  of  so  much  pre- 
Reformation  charity,  particularly  when 
it  is  compared  with  the  nation-wide 
vision  of  many  of  these  new  givers.  It 
is  also  part  of  his  thesis  that  the  efforts 
of  these  London  merchants  set  the  pat¬ 
tern  for  English  society  for  the  next  300 
years.  The  applications  and  novelty  of 
this  important  book  need  no  further 
emphasis  from  the  present  writer. 

During  this  year  a  few  books  have 
appeared  dealing  with  the  Reforma¬ 


tion.  C.  W.  Dugmore’s  book3  on  The 
Mass  and  the  English  Reformers  inter¬ 
prets  the  doctrine  and  development  of 
the  Mass  from  the  days  of  the  early 
Church  to  the  Reformation  in  terms  of 
Augustinian  and  Ambrosian  emphases 
which  provided  a  dual  tradition  during 
the  first  six  centuries  of  the  Church’s 
history.  Dugmore  then  analyses  the 
eucharistic  controversies  of  the  ninth 
and  eleventh  centuries  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  attempts  at  a  synthesis.  He  con¬ 
cludes  the  first  part  of  his  book  with 
an  account  of  later  medieval  develop¬ 
ments.  The  second,  larger  part  of  his 
study  is  a  detailed  narrative  of  the  Re¬ 
formation  in  England  up  to  the  Second 
English  Prayer  Book.  At  the  end  of 
this  period  Dugmore  finds  an  almost 
total  eclipse  of  the  Augustinian  tradi¬ 
tion  until  its  final  appearance  in 
Hooker’s  Ecclesiastical  Polity.  The 
virtue  of  this  study  lies  in  its  concentra¬ 
tion  on  a  single,  central  doctrine;  the 
weakness  appears  when  large-scale 
generalizations  are  drawn  from  such  a 
confined  field  of  interest.  Geddes  Mac¬ 
Gregor  also  selects  a  single  theme  for 
his  book4  on  The  Nature  of  the  Church 
according  to  the  Reformed  Tradition. 
He  sets  out  to  explain  the  doctrine  and 
tradition  of  the  Protestant  bodies  de¬ 
riving  from  Calvin  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  Church  and  the  Ministry, 
and  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the 
eucharist.  His  principal  purpose  is  to 
examine  the  continuity  of  tradition 
upon  which  the  Church  of  Scotland 
has  always  insisted,  but  he  gives  more 
than  passing  attention  to  the  problem 
of  ‘ecclesiology’  facing  the  Reformers, 
to  the  Conciliar  movement,  the  Thomist 
doctrine — or  absence  of  doctrine — of 
the  nature  of  a  church,  and  to  the  con¬ 
cept  of  ‘orders’.  MacGregor  insists 

8  The  Mass  and  The  English  Reformers,  by 
C.  W.  Dugmore.  Macmillan,  pp.  xiv+262. 
30.y. 

1  Corpus  Christi:  The  Nature  of  the  Church 
according  to  the  Reformed  Tradition,  by 
Geddes  MacGregor.  Macmillan,  pp.  302.  30j. 
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throughout  on  the  triple  nature  of  the 
Calvinian  emphasis  on  the  Word, 
Sacrament,  and  Discipline,  and  suc¬ 
ceeds  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  sorting 
out  subsequent  accretions  of  doctrine 
and  practice  which  tend  to  obscure  the 
original  protests  of  the  Reformers. 
This  book,  with  its  emphasis  on  the 
medieval  heritage  of  the  Reformers, 
also  contains  a  useful  appendix  of 
‘passages  which  illustrate  the  teaching 
of  St.  Augustine  on  Christ  as  the  Head 
and  the  Church  as  the  Body’,  and 
another  which  gives  the  ‘confessional 
documents’  of  all  the  Reformed 
Churches.  In  Calvin's  Doctrine  of  the 
Christian  Life 5  Ronald  S.  Wallace  adds 
yet  another  helpful  study  to  a  group  of 
books  so  necessary  to  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  secular  thinking  in  sixteenth- 
century  England.  His  clear,  well-docu¬ 
mented  exposition  covers  the  subjects 
of  ‘election’,  ‘church  discipline’,  and 
faith.  No  book  of  this  nature  can 
be  said  to  reach  any  conclusion,  but 
Wallace  emphasizes  Calvin’s  continual 
stress  on  moderation  and  order  in 
Christian  behaviour,  the  manner  in 
which  natural  order  illustrates  the 
duties  of  the  Christian,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  concept  of  ‘  the  priesthood  of 
all  believers’  does  not  exalt  the  indi¬ 
vidual  apart  from  the  Church.  In 
particular,  Wallace’s  discussion  of ‘The 
Restoration  of  True  Order’  should 
help  to  correct  many  misconceptions 
concerning  Calvin’s  own  teaching 
about  the  duty  of  the  Christian  in  the 
secular  world.  One  merit  of  this  book 
lies  in  the  copious  quotations  from 
Calvin’s  own  text  on  subjects  which  are 
frequently  misunderstood  in  modern 
guides  to  sixteenth-century  thought. 

Erik  H.  Erikson’s  book6  about 
Young  Man  Luther  is  a  highly  original 

6  Calvin's  Doctrine  of  the  Christian  Life, 
by  Ronald  S.  Wallace.  Oliver  &  Boyd, 
pp.  xvi+348.  21s.  6 d. 

6  Young  Man  Luther:  A  Study  in  Psycho¬ 
analysis  and  History,  by  Erik  H.  Erikson. 
Faber  &  Faber,  pp.  280.  25 s. 


study  of  the  Reformer’s  character 
written  from  a  psychoanalytic  and 
historical  point  of  view.  He  con¬ 
centrates  his  attention  on  Luther 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty, 
the  period  of  ‘identity  crisis’  in 
young  manhood.  Erikson’s  approach 
is  conditioned  by  his  own  wide  ex¬ 
perience  of  therapeutic  work  with 
intellectually  gifted  young  people,  and 
he  attempts,  with  due  modesty,  to  use 
‘  psychoanalytical  perceptions  ’  to  assist 
him  in  his  task  of  clarifying  the  change¬ 
over  from  the  medieval  Church  to  the 
period  of  the  Reformation  for  which 
Luther  so  surprisingly  and  unex¬ 
pectedly  became  the  voice.  Erikson 
makes  considerable  use  of  Luther’s 
notes  and  memoranda  for  his  public 
lectures  at  Wittenberg,  and  his  account 
of  the  visit  to  Rome,  in  order  to  suggest 
how  well  prepared  intellectually  Luther 
had  been  for  his  role  as  reformer  and 
yet  how  deeply  rooted  he  was  in  the 
Middle  Ages  until  psychical  forces 
compelled  a  ‘new  integration  of  his 
personality  conflict’.  An  inaugural 
lecture,  Creighton  on  Luther,  by  Owen 
Chadwick7  deals  more  with  Creighton 
than  with  Luther.  Chadwick  observes 
that  since  Creighton  regarded  English 
Christianity  as  the  ‘religious  side  of  the 
nation’— that  is,  as  the  force  which 
created  the  ‘best  in  English  character 
and  morals’ — and  since  for  him  the 
‘reformation  was  not  important  for  its 
doctrinal  changes’,  Creighton  signally 
failed  to  understand  Luther  even  as  a 
political  force.  Written  in  German,  D. 
Franz  Lau’s  study  of  Luther 8  is  a  handy 
account  of  Luther’s  world,  nature, 
crisis,  reformation,  and  church  which 
is  based  on  the  most  recent  editions  of 
all  his  writings.  It  is  a  reliable  short 
reference  book  in  which  compactness 

7  Creighton  on  Luther:  An  Inaugural 
Lecture,  by  Owen  Chadwick.  C.U.P.  pp.  38. 
3s.  6 d. 

8  Luther,  by  D.  Franz  Lau.  (Sammlung 
Goschen,  Band  1187.)  Berlin:  Walter  de 
Gruyter  &  Co.  pp.  152. 
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is  combined  with  readability.  J.  H.  M. 
Salmon’s  The  French  Religious  Wars  in 
English  Political  Thought 9  is  the  last 
book  in  this  year’s  group  of  Reforma¬ 
tion  studies:  it  demonstrates  how  the 
opinions  of  writers  like  Jean  Bodin  and 
the  authors  of  Vindiciae  contra  Tyrannos 
were  adapted  to  suit  the  context  of 
Elizabethan  and  Stuart  controversy. 
Salmon  believes  that  the  arguments 
used  during  the  French  Religious  Wars 
gave  the  initial  stimulus  to  the  enuncia¬ 
tion  of  modern  political  concepts,  be¬ 
cause  they  offered  precedents  and 
produced  ideas  which  were  relevant  to 
English  politics,  particularly  in  the 
early  seventeenth  century.  Salmon 
documents  the  wide  interest  taken  by 
Elizabethans  in  the  French  political 
ferment  and  gauges  with  precision  the 
extent  of  the  influence  of  German  and 
Dutch  jurists  before  devoting  his  main 
attention  to  the  Civil  War  and  the  1688 
Revolution.  In  one  appendix  he  prints 
a  list  of  French  works  published  in 
England  during  the  period  1560  to 
1598,  and  in  a  second  he  traces  ‘some 
personal  links  between  English  states¬ 
men  and  French  theorists’.  This  book, 
with  its  full  bibliography,  contains  a 
great  deal  of  material  for  future  re¬ 
search. 

The  central  argument  of  Mark  H. 
Curtis’s  study10  of  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  Transition  is  that  earlier  his¬ 
torians  of  the  universities,  relying  too 
much  on  the  reforms  of  the  Statutes  by 
Elizabeth  and  Laud,  have  maintained 
that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  more 
old-fashioned  and  obscurantist  than 
they  really  were.  Basing  his  own  work 
on  the  instructions  of  tutors  to  their 
pupils,  on  the  catalogues  of  students’ 

9  The  French  Religious  Wars  in  English 
Political  Thought,  by  J.  H.  M.  Salmon. 
O.U.P.  pp.  viii  +  202.  25 s. 

10  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  Transition 
1558-1642:  An  Essay  in  Changing  Relations 
between  the  English  Universities  and  English 
Society,  by  Mark  H.  Curtis.  O.U.P.  pp.  x+ 
314.  42j. 


libraries,  the  contents  of  students’  note¬ 
books  and  personal  documents,  Curtis 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  ‘the  uni¬ 
versities  were  involved  in  fruitful  inter¬ 
course  with  other  English  institutions 
and  the  streams  of  thought  and  in¬ 
fluence  that  played  upon  them’.  He 
denies  the  validity  of  any  sharp  con¬ 
trast  drawn  between  backward  univer¬ 
sities  and  the  progressive  tendencies 
of  the  age.  Curtis  bases  his  contention 
on  the  invasion  of  the  universities  by 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  the  consequent 
development  of  the  authority  of  the 
College  tutor  which,  in  turn,  streng¬ 
thened  the  position  of  the  college  as 
a  trainer  of  ‘the  virtuous  education  of 
youth’  as  opposed  to  the  limited  and 
old-fashioned  requirements  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  These  tutors,  working  in  in¬ 
stitutions  re-designed  primarily  for  the 
instruction  of  undergraduates,  made 
considerable  provision  for  extra- 
statutory  courses  which  included  the 
study  of  works  in  English,  French,  and 
Italian.  New  chairs  were  established  in 
a  wide  range  of  ‘modern’  subjects, 
such  as  geography,  cosmography,  and 
navigation.  In  the  second  half  of  his 
book  Curtis  examines  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  universities  and 
‘the  religious  movements  of  the  age’, 
‘  the  advancement  of  learning  ’,  and  ‘the 
community  of  England’.  He  finds  that 
both  universities  fostered  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Puritanism,  Calvinism,  and, 
later,  Armenianism;  that  they  created 
an  educated  public  which  could  ap¬ 
preciate  and  encourage  scientific  pur¬ 
suits,  and  that,  through  their  educa¬ 
tional  emphasis,  they  helped  the 
nobility  and  gentry  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  new  non-feudal  conditions  which 
prevailed  in  the  late  fifteenth  and  six¬ 
teenth  centuries.  Because  of  this  col¬ 
lege-based  ‘liberal  arts  education’  all 
the  important  segments  of  English 
society  acquired  the  ‘same  double  im¬ 
press  of  culture  and  manners’.  This 
really  is  a  challenging  book  which 
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follows  F.  L.  Baumer’s  method  of 
writing  intellectual  history  by  concen¬ 
trating  on  the  history  of  the  intellectual 
classes,  the  interrelations  between  dif¬ 
ferent  branches  of  learning,  analysis  of 
the  ‘process’  of  intellectual  change, 
and  the  manner  in  which  new  ideas 
become  part  of  the  mental  equipment 
of  those  persons  who  have  to  act  and 
think  in  any  given  society.  A  comple¬ 
mentary  study  of  Classical  Education 
in  Britain  1500-1900  by  M.  L.  Clarke11 
contains  some  chapters  that  are  rele¬ 
vant  to  this  present  chapter.  Clarke 
believes  that  the  founding  of  St.  Paul’s 
in  1509  was  the  ‘true  introduction  of 
humanism  into  English  education’  and 
that  the  main  impulse  for  this  move¬ 
ment  derived  from  Erasmus’s  concern 
for,  and  attention  to,  the  practical 
needs  of  education.  Like  Curtis,  Clarke 
stresses  the  collegiate  supplementation 
of  the  basic  needs  laid  down  by  Uni¬ 
versity  Statutes  and,  by  generous 
quotations  from  statutes,  letters,  and 
textbooks,  he  clarifies  the  aims  and 
methods  of  the  new  grammar  schools. 
He  makes  the  following  points  about 
Scottish  education:  that  the  Scottish 
reformers  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
school  in  every  parish  by  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  though  the  gram¬ 
mar-school  course  was  shorter  than  in 
England,  and  that  while  in  the  English 
universities  ‘  the  medieval  system  slowly 
decayed’,  in  those  of  Scotland  ‘it  was 
adapted  to  new  circumstances  and  re¬ 
mained  alive  and  vigorous’.  In  con¬ 
clusion  Clarke  asks  why  so  much  time 
was  devoted  to  the  reading  of  poets  and 
the  imitation  of  the  classical  elegances 
of  style;  he  finds  the  answer  in  Eras¬ 
mus’s  belief  that  ‘the  knowledge  of 
words  is  essential  to  the  knowledge  of 
things  ’.  This  ideal  of  education,  Clarke 
believes,  was  a  combination  of  good 
literature  and  religion,  ‘the  pietas 

11  Classical  Education  in  Britain  1500 - 
1900,  by  M.  L.  Clarke.  C.U.P.  pp.  viii  +  234. 
32j.  6 d. 


literata  of  the  Northern  Renaissance’. 

The  Renaissance  Idea  of  Wisdom,  by 
Eugene  F.  Rice,  Jr.,12  is  a  well-docu¬ 
mented,  if  necessarily  repetitive,  history 
of  the  changing  meanings  attached 
to  the  idea  of  wisdom  during  the  fif¬ 
teenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  core 
of  the  book  is  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
opinions  held  on  this  subject  by 
Nicholas  of  Cusa,  Sir  Thomas  Elyot, 
Gerolamo  Cardano,  and  Pierre  Char- 
ron,  supplemented  by  minor  works  of 
Petrarch,  Vives,  Cardinal  Sadoleto, 
Coluccio  Salutati,  and  some  short 
references  to  Ficino  and  Pico  della  Mi- 
randola.  Rice  begins  with  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  various  meanings  attached 
to  ‘sapientia’  in  the  Middle  Ages,  then, 
by  following  certain  Italian  humanist 
debates,  he  shows  how  Renaissance 
thinkers  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  acquisition  of  wisdom  through 
man’s  unaided  effort  bore  no  necessary 
relationship  to  Christian  teaching.  Rice 
then  traces  the  ‘unashamedly  revela- 
tional’  idea  of  wisdom  through  the 
works  of  Colet,  Luther,  the  circle  of 
Jacques  Lefevre,  and  Calvin.  Surpris¬ 
ingly  enough,  Rice  finds  this  same  idea 
prevalent  among  French  and  Spanish 
Catholics,  and  he  argues  that  the  idea 
that  man  could  acquire  wisdom  with¬ 
out  the  intervention  of  God  marks  the 
essential  difference  between  medieval 
and  Reformation  views  on  this  sub¬ 
ject:  through  growing  secularization, 
the  pursuit  of  wisdom  leads  not  to  ‘a 
solitary  contemplative  blessedness  ’  but 
to  ‘mundane  happiness  and  a  good 
successful  life’.  Rice  ends  his  book 
with  a  discussion  of  a  most  important 
Renaissance  treatise,  Charron’s  De  la 
Sagesse,  which  develops  three  funda¬ 
mental  Renaissance  ideas  of  wisdom — 
humanism,  secularism,  and  moralism 
— by  stressing  the  relativity  of  human 

12  The  Renaissance  Idea  of  Wisdom,  by 
Eugene  F.  Rice,  Jr.  (Harvard  Historical 
Monographs  XXXVII.)  1958.  Harvard  U.P. 
and  O.U.P.  pp.  xvi+220.  $4.75.  38.y. 
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truth,  the  weakness  of  man’s  intellect, 
and  the  exalting  of  man’s  free  and 
powerful  will.  Wisdom  once  more  be¬ 
comes  a  moral  virtue,  ‘open  to  all  men 
by  the  sole  exercise  of  their  ancient 
faculties,  independent  of  any  revealed 
religion’.  Rice  admits  that  his  task  has 
been  made  difficult  because  he  found 
that  conflicting  ideas  on  wisdom  were 
held  by  the  same  men;  this  ideological 
confusion  he  attributes  to  the  nature 
of  a  period  of  transition.  Even  so,  he 
finds  one  constant  trend  from  Petrarch 
to  Charron,  ‘the  gradual  process  by 
which  wisdom  was  transformed  from 
intellectual  eruditio  to  a  moral  virtue, 
from  theoretical  knowledge  to  probity 
in  action’. 

The  last  book  in  this  section  is 
Louis  B.  Wright’s  valuable,  long  un¬ 
obtainable,  Middle-class  Culture  in 
Elizabethan  England.™  This  admirable 
survey  of  the  intellectual  interests  of 
the  commercial  classes,  first  published 
in  1935,  has  been  reprinted  photo¬ 
graphically  without  any  extensive  re¬ 
vision.  Wright  uses  the  term  ‘Eliza¬ 
bethan’  for  the  period  beginning  with 
Elizabeth  I’s  accession  and  ending  with 
the  Puritan  Revolution  in  the  1640’s, 
but  his  study  of  this  mass  of  writing 
which  reflects  ‘  the  trends  of  middle- 
class  thinking  and  the  aspirations  re¬ 
flected  in  the  writings  that  appealed  to 
the  middling  sort  of  Englishmen  in  the 
Tudor  and  Stuart  periods’  takes  into 
account  some  of  the  literature  written 
before  and  after  these  dates.  Wright’s 
first  aim  is  completeness :  he  wishes  to 
save  the  reader  a  great  deal  of  un¬ 
necessary  reading.  To  this  end  he 
quotes  extensively,  gives  a  mass  of 
information  about  sources  in  his  de¬ 
tailed  footnotes,  and  supplies  a  full 
bibliography  of  secondary  sources, 

13  Middle-class  Culture  in  Elizabethan 
England,  by  Louis  B.  Wright.  (Published  for 
the  Folger  Shakespeare  Library  by  Cornell 
U.P.)  Reprinted  1958.  Methuen,  pp.  xiv+ 
734.  10s. 


which  should  have  been  brought  up  to 
date  for  this  reprint.  The  main  conclu¬ 
sions  of  this  work  still  stand,  although 
recent  historical  scholarship  has 
broadened  and  more  sharply  defined 
the  work  of  R.  H.  Tawney  on  which 
Wright  naturally  relied  so  heavily 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Since  he  believes 
that  the  ‘  trends  of  modern  commercial 
civilization’  were  fixed  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  and  that,  in 
its  transplantation  to  the  New  World, 
this  culture  acquired  ‘even  greater 
virility’,  Wright  ultimately  justifies  his 
study  by  the  assertion  ‘that  the  his¬ 
torian  of  American  culture  must  look 
back  to  the  Renaissance  and  read 
widely  in  the  forgotten  literature  of 
tradesmen’. 

Most  sixteenth-century  reformers 
agreed  that  methematics  should  be  one 
of  the  basic  subjects  to  be  taught.  In 
‘Rabelais  and  Mathematics’  ( Biblio - 
theque  d'Humanisme  et  Renaissance), 
K.  H.  Francis  suggests  that  none  of 
these  educational  reformers  was  very 
clear  as  to  how  arithmetic  and  ele¬ 
mentary  geometry  were  to  be  taught. 
Diirer’s  manual  of  applied  geometry 
(1525)  helped  considerably  to  advance 
this  study  of  mathematics  as  a  legiti¬ 
mate  discipline  and  Rabelais  was  well 
aware  of  the  changes  affecting  the  sub¬ 
ject  while  he  was  writing  his  Tiers  Livre. 
Francis  demonstrates  Rabelais’s  ad¬ 
vancing  knowledge  of  algebra  and  geo¬ 
metrical  construction,  though  his  use 
of  numbers  still  shows  that  he  had  a 
reverence  for  medieval  superstitions 
connected  with  numerology.  Thomas 
Wilson’s  fame  as  statesman  and  savant 
is  well  established;  in  ‘Thomas  Wilson 
and  the  Tudor  Commonwealth’  ( HLQ ) 
Albert  J.  Schmidt  wishes  to  show  the 
relationship  between  these  two  reputa¬ 
tions.  Schmidt  begins  with  Wilson’s 
life  at  Cambridge  and  its  influence  on 
his  Rule  of  Reason  (1551)  and  Arte  of 
Rhetorique  (1553);  the  former  served  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation,  the  latter 
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is  concerned  with  the  spoken  art  and 
is  against  the  use  of  ‘inkhorn  terms’. 
Later,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventies 
Wilson  translated  Demosthenes’s 
Orations  and  published  A  Discourse 
Upon  Usurie.  Schmidt  deals  with  Wil¬ 
son’s  record  in  Parliament  in  order  to 
reinforce  his  theme  that  Wilson’s  com¬ 
bination  of  literary  interests  and  public 
service  is  a  good  example  of  the  im¬ 
portant  Renaissance  theme  of  ‘civic 
humanism’.  ‘The  Providential  Theory 
of  Historical  Causation  in  Holinshed’s 
Chronicles,  1577  and  1588’  ( TSLL ),  by 
R.  Mark  Benbow,  demonstrates  the 
differences  between  these  two  editions 
of  Holinshed  and  assumes  that  the 
significant  changes  are  due  to  Abraham 
Fleming.  By  investigating  those  ‘addi¬ 
tions  which  develop  a  more  conscious 
view  of  historical  causation’,  Benbow 
finds  that  Fleming  expanded  Holin¬ 
shed’s  implicit  theory  of  providential 
control  into  an  articulate  philosophy 
of  history.  By  underlining  the  theory  of 
retributive  providence  found  in  the 
first  edition  Fleming  attempted  to  sub¬ 
ordinate  the  concept  of  Fate  to  that  of 
Providence,  and  all  his  additions  to  the 
text  tended  to  ‘Christianize  the  idea 
of  Destiny’.  Benbow  compares  in  de¬ 
tail  Fleming’s  account  of  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  Flastings  by  Richard  III  with 
those  of  Hall  and  Holinshed.  Ben- 
bow’s  conclusions  are  that  all  Fleming’s 
alterations  give  further  evidence  of  the 
Renaissance  tendency  to  see  life  theo¬ 
logically  and  that  they  provided  any 
artist  who  sought  to  interpret  human 
history  with  a  quite  distinctive  way  of 
regarding  the  forces  which  combine  to 
produce  tragedy. 

2.  Writers  and  their  Work 

Since  it  has  not  been  available  for  a 
long  time,  it  is  necessary  to  notice 
Lowry  C.  Wimberly’s  Folklore  in  the 
English  and  Scottish  Ballads 14  which 

14  Folklore  in  English  and  Scottish  Ballads, 
by  Lowry  C.  Wimberly.  New  York: 


has  been  reprinted  with  the  addition 
of  a  bibliographical  supplement  of 
material  up  to  1958.  In  his  introduc¬ 
tion  to  this  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  customs  and  beliefs  connected  with 
the  ballads,  Wimberly  makes  it  clear 
that  his  investigation  is  not  a  compara¬ 
tive  study,  although  he  recognizes  the 
‘  universality  of  the  traditions  embodied 
in  the  English  ballads’  and  consults 
foreign  analogues  for  items  of  belief 
presumed  lost  from  English  sources. 
His  book  is  divided  into  four  parts 
(‘The  Pagan  Otherworld’,  ‘Pagan 
Otherworld  Beings’,  ‘The  Otherworld 
Spell’,  and  ‘The  Christian  Other- 
world’),  each  prefaced  by  a  short 
introduction  before  the  task  of  de¬ 
tailed  illustration  is  undertaken.  Even 
after  thirty  years,  Wimberly’s  book 
commands  respect  for  its  thoroughness 
and  impartiality.  The  bibliography  is 
adequate,  if  not  exhaustive,  while  the 
index  is  carefully  arranged  to  facilitate 
the  study  of  any  particular  theme 
through  the  mass  of  assembled  sources. 

Another  comprehensive  study  of  a 
single  theme  is  Lily  B.  Campbell’s 
Divine  Poetry  and  Drama  in  Sixteenth 
Century  England 15  which  deals  with  an 
important  but  neglected  succession  of 
writers  who  used  the  English  version  of 
the  Bible  as  the  subject-matter  for  new 
forms  of  religious  verse,  including  the 
sonnet,  the  miniature  epic,  and  the 
popular  drama.  Miss  Campbell  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  use  by  other  scholars  of 
different  terms  to  describe  this  body  of 
writing  (e.g.  ‘devotional’,  ‘religious’, 
and  sometimes  ‘theological’)  has  ob¬ 
scured  the  fact  ‘that  there  was  a  move¬ 
ment  to  substitute  divine  poetry  for 
secular  poetry  ’,  as  well  as  a  movement 
to  ‘substitute  prayer  and  praise  of  the 
Christian  God  for  poetry  addressed  to 

Frederick  Ungar  Publishing  Co.;  London: 
Constable,  pp.  xiv+466.  $5.75. 

15  Divine  Poetry  and  Drama  in  Sixteenth 
Century  England,  by  Lily  B.  Campbell. 
California  U.P.  and  C.U.P.  pp.  viii+268. 
35j. 
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an  unkind  mistress’.  She  makes  no 
exaggerated  claims  for  much  of  the 
verse  that  supports  her  theme — nor  is 
it  possible  here  to  indicate  the  wide 
range  of  material  she  uses — but 
convincingly  shows  how  in  poetry 
Milton,  and  in  drama  Lodge,  Greene, 
and  Peele,  owe  much  to  this  ‘studied 
attempt  to  oppose  the  pagan  and  the 
secular  literature’.  The  key  argu¬ 
ments  about  poetry  are  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  metrical  versions  of  the 
Psalms,  of  the  influence  of  Du  Bartas, 
and  of  the  ‘Divine  Mirrors’.  After  an 
excellent  account  of  the  continental 
origins  of  ‘divine  drama’.  Miss  Camp¬ 
bell  assembles  the  evidence  for,  and 
frequently  summarizes  the  contents  of, 
such  drama  in  English  schools  and 
universities,  and  of  performances  given 
before  public,  private,  and  special 
audiences.  Her  study  of  John  Bale  and 
her  conjectures  about  lost  plays  deserve 
special  praise.  Miss  Campbell  notes 
that  many  of  such  plays  follow  a  ‘cur¬ 
rent  method  of  writing  plays  for  the 
public  stage  as  a  series  of  events  with¬ 
out  the  classical  observance  of  act  and 
scene  division’.  Written  throughout 
unpretentiously  and  without  large 
generalizations,  this  book  will  remain 
the  standard  work  on  this  topic  for  a 
long  time;  its  detailed  footnotes  con¬ 
stitute  in  themselves  a  bibliography  of 
the  subject. 

Edwin  Haviland  Miller’s  bold  at¬ 
tempt  to  present  a  clear  study  of  The 
Professional  Writer  in  Elizabethan  Eng¬ 
land 16  does  not  quite  succeed,  but 
within  the  limits  imposed  by  the  in¬ 
tractability  of  the  evidence  and  the 
ever-present  need  in  any  comprehensive 
survey  to  include  the  obvious,  he  has 
brought  together  a  mass  of  evidence 
about  this  new  middle  class  which 
seemed  to  provide  the  audience,  the 

16  The  Professional  Writer  in  Elizabethan 
England:  A  Study  of  Nondramatic  Literature, 
by  Edwin  Haviland  Miller.  Harvard  U.P. 
and  O.U.P.  pp.  xvi+282.  $5.  405. 


capital,  the  writers,  and  the  standards 
of  taste  which  maintained  the  new 
profession.  Miller  arrives  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conclusions:  that  too  much 
significance  can  be  attributed  to  the 
survival  of  religious  books  and  the 
tirades  of  Puritans;  that,  although 
the  new  writers  tried  to  exploit  the  use 
of  fulsome  dedications,  &c.,  the  new 
aristocracy  seemed  to  have  ‘no  firmly 
established  tradition  of  rewards  to 
poets  and  creative  artists’  and  tended 
to  favour  the  greatest  writers  of  the 
age.  He  shows  how  hopelessly  the 
Elizabethan  professional  writers  were 
caught  in  the  toils  of  the  stationers  and, 
after  tracing  the  activities  of  the  censors 
from  Tudor  times  onwards,  he  argues 
that  this  survey  ‘does  not  indicate  that 
Elizabethan  censorship  seriously  af¬ 
fected  the  quality,  diversity,  or  subject 
matter  of  literature’.  In  his  final  chapter, 
on  ‘The  Elizabethan  Grub  Street’, 
Miller  seems  to  include  a  great  deal  of 
material  for  which  there  was  no  proper 
place  in  the  rest  of  his  book;  even  so, 
his  discussion  of  Rich,  Munday, 
Greene,  Churchyard,  Nashe,  Harvey, 
Robinson,  and  Deloney — and  all  those 
who  ‘yarked  up  a  pamphlet  quickly’ — 
contains  much  shrewd  sense  about 
plagiarisms  and  the  ready  employment 
of  different  styles  by  the  same  author 
on  different  occasions. 

H.  A.  Mason  has  presented  the 
reader  with  a  personal  and  penetrating 
account  of  Humanism  and  Poetry  in  the 
Early  Tudor  Period 17  by  concentrating 
on  some  of  the  writings  of  More, 
Wyatt,  and,  in  conclusion,  Ben  Jonson. 
His  chief  purpose  is  to  pinpoint  those 
qualities  in  the  writing  of  the  period 
1490-1550  which  retain  a  ‘living 
interest  for  us  today’.  He  follows 
Huizinga — too  closely,  it  seems  to  the 
present  writer — and  does  not  make 
sufficient  allowances  for  the  attested 

17  Humanism  and  Poetry  in  the  Early 
Tudor  Period,  by  H.  A.  Mason.  Routledge 
&  Kegan  Paul.  pp.  viii+296.  325. 
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conservative  nature  of  English  society  at 
this  time,  but  Mason  argues  brilliantly 
in  support  of  his  main  thesis  that  the 
‘significant  activity  of  the  age  is  trans¬ 
lation',  by  which  he  means  4  a  critical- 
creative  activity,  a  process  of  assimila¬ 
tion  in  which  the  native  digestive  system 
is  as  important  as  the  foreign  matter 
assimilated’.  He  finds  a  complete 
identity  of  spirit  between  More  and 
Erasmus  at  many  points  and,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  his  ‘translation’  theory, 
Mason  finds  that  More’s  strength  lies 
in  the  maintenance  of  a  precarious 
balance  and  state  of  tension  by  which 
he  holds  asceticism  and  sensual 
pleasure  together  without  resolution. 
Mason  here  makes  a  new  point  of  entry 
into  the  current  debate  about  the 
meaning  of  Utopia.  His  introduction  to 
Wyatt’s  poetry,  via  earlier  English 
verse,  is  more  sweeping  and  hazardous, 
but  Mason’s  own  claims  for  a  fresh 
consideration  of  Wyatt’s  poetry  are 
convincing.  He  argues  that  many  of 
the  poems  in  the  ‘Devonshire’  manu¬ 
script  are  conventional  ‘reading  mat¬ 
ter’  which  does  not  reflect  the  ‘living 
current  of  new  poetry  in  the  early  six¬ 
teenth  century  ’ ;  in  fact,  Mason  draws 
attention  to  Wyatt  as  a  translator  who 
‘attempts  to  create  a  vehicle  for  con¬ 
veying  strong  private  feelings  in  a 
public  form’.  Mason  believes  that 
Wyatt  is  closest  to  this  ‘living  current’ 
of  poetry  in  his  Psalms  composed  in 
terza  rima,  particularly  in  Psalm  130 
with  its  ‘creation  of  an  original  state¬ 
ment  of  faith’  which  could  have  been 
acceptable  to  many  Catholics  and 
Protestants  at  that  time.  Wyatt 
subsequently  found  himself  and 
‘fulfilled  the  functions  of  the  true 
humanist’  in  the  verse  epistles  of 
1536—41 — wrongly  termed  ‘satires’  by 
some  editors— which  are  directly  linked 
by  Mason  with  More’s  aim  to  discover 
a  secular  way  of  presenting  a  religious 
point  of  view.  After  a  brief  glance  at 
Wyatt’s  superiority  to  Surrey,  Mason 


draws  attention  to  the  maturing  of  the 
activity  of  ‘translation’  in  Ben  Jonson 
who,  in  his  Timber,  drew  heavily  on 
passages  from  Vives’s  De  Disciplinis, 
‘the  classic  statement  of  the  Christian 
Humanist  position’.  Mason’s  invigor¬ 
ating  book  is  informed  throughout  by 
a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  Latin 
sources  and  a  lively  central  idea. 

Another  important  contribution  to 
the  growing  interest  in  More  is  Pearl 
Hogrefe’s  analysis  of  the  ideas  which 
were  held  in  common  by  The  Sir  Thomas 
More  Circle.16  The  influence  of  these 
ideas  on  their  contemporaries  was  due, 
not  to  their  originality,  but  to  the 
contrast  between  their  ‘intellectual 
aliveness  and  the  stagnation  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  their  united  efforts  to 
transform  thought  into  action,  and 
their  skill,  oral  and  written,  in  express¬ 
ing  their  ideas  ’.  The  first  part  of  Miss 
Hogrefe’s  book  presents  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  humanist  reform — ideas 
which  were  concerned  with  nature  and 
the  law  of  nature,  the  basis  of  true 
nobility,  the  need  for  religious  reforms, 
the  essential  role  of  the  educator,  and 
a  view  of  the  education  of  women,  of 
love,  and  of  marriage  which  combined 
the  views  of  St.  Paul  with  ideals  derived 
from  the  classics.  Above  all,  this  circle 
of  friends  opposed  the  ‘blind  following 
of  customs  without  a  critical  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  custom  and  its  conse¬ 
quences’;  their  especial  vision  of  the 
unity  of  human  beings  would  not 
allow  fragmentation  into  ‘life  for  men 
and  for  women,  .  .  .  for  certain  classes 
and  not  others,  or  sacred  areas  and 
secular  areas’.  The  shorter  second  part 
of  Miss  Hogrefe’s  book  supports  her 
conclusion  that  ‘secular  drama  in  Eng¬ 
land  was  largely  developed  by  men  who 
were  connected  with  the  More  circle’, 
though  much  of  this  drama  was  ‘pro- 

18  The  Sir  Thomas  More  Circle:  A  Program 
of  ideas  and  their  impact  on  secular  drama, 
by  Pearl  Hogrefe.  Urbana:  Illinois  U.P. 
pp.  viii  +  360.  $5.75. 
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paganda  turned  into  dialogue’  which 
rarely  achieved  passion,  power,  or 
flesh-and-blood  characters.  She  argues 
that  The  Marriage  of  Wit  and  Science 
and  The  Marriage  of  Wit  and  Wisdom 
have  a  distant  connexion  with  the 
educational  theories  of  Erasmus,  Vives, 
and  others,  and  that  Calisto  and  Meli- 
bea  ‘  owes  its  existence  to  the  presence 
of  Vives  in  England’.  However,  the 
known  playwrights — Henry  Medwall, 
John  Rastell,  John  Heywood,  John 
Redford — made  the  greatest  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  drama  of  this  circle  of 
More’s  friends  with  its  outstanding 
concern  with  education,  the  character 
and  status  of  women,  and  theories  of 
true  nobility.  Because  of  its  ‘printing 
connexion’  with  this  group.  Miss 
Hogrefe  analyses  Skelton’s  Magni¬ 
ficence  which  is,  however,  more  closely 
connected  with  the  ideas  of  Castiglione 
and  Elyot.  In  all,  Miss  Hogrefe  con¬ 
cludes,  by  ‘printing,  writing,  and  per¬ 
haps  in  staging  plays  ’,  the  men  cf  this 
circle  showed  a  ‘conscious  desire  to 
further  the  good  life  of  piety,  virtue 
and  wisdom,  classical  and  Christian 
education,  and  a  training  for  the  com¬ 
monweal,  and  thus  to  bring  about  the 
regeneration  of  society  in  the  Christian 
world’. 

The  remainder  of  this  section  deals 
with  articles,  notes,  and  comments.  In 
‘  Middle  English  Carols  as  Processional 
Hymns’  ( SP )  Rossell  Hope  Robbins 
opposes  the  accepted  view  that  carols 
arose  out  of  the  ring  dance;  instead  he 
suggests  that  ‘the  earliest  M.E.  carols 
were  made  by  ecclesiastical  composers 
specifically  for  singing  in  church  pro¬ 
cessions,  and  that  this  function  is  like¬ 
wise  that  of  at  least  eighty  per  cent  of 
all  extant  carols’.  Believing  that  the 
mere  handful  of  carols  surviving  from 
before  1425  show  no  debt  to  a  French 
or  a  native  tradition  of  popular  dance 
song,  Robbins  argues  that  their 
existence  is  better  explained  by  a  de¬ 
velopment  from  the  traditional  Latin 


processional  hymns.  He  first  considers 
a  large  group  of  carols  extant  in  four 
manuscripts  from  the  second  quarter 
of  the  fifteenth  century  and  finds  that 
the  music  of  all  these  manuscripts  is 
written  for  two  or  three  voices  of  a 
professional  choir ;  in  addition  he  states 
that  the  strongest  evidence  for  the  use 
of  these  same  carols  as  processional 
hymns  derives  from  their  burdens  and 
refrains  ‘which  are  generally  taken 
from  Latin  hymns,  antiphons,  or 
sequences,  used  not  only  in  the 
breviary,  but  also  in  Processionals’. 
Since  processions  took  place  outside 
the  chancel,  Robbins  finds  them  ‘the 
logical  place  for  the  introduction  of  the 
vernacular’.  He  then  tests  his  thesis 
against  three  ‘portable’  manuscripts 
and  two  clerical  collections  of  carols 
and  finds  that,  though  the  subject- 
matter  is  broader  and  there  are  no 
elaborate  musical  settings,  solely  pro¬ 
cessional  hymns  or  ceremonial  songs 
are  prominent  in  all  five  manuscripts. 
Further,  the  wide  circulation  of  all  the 
texts  mentioned  so  far  suggests  their 
widespread  use  in  monastic  establish¬ 
ments  and  helps  to  destroy  the  ‘myth 
of  the  non-religious  vogue  of  popular 
carols  ’.  After  examining  the  nine  pre- 
1400  carols  and  the  twelve  composed 
between  1400  and  1425,  Robbins 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  on  only  two 
fourteenth-century  scraps  of  five  and 
seven  words  in  the  Red  Book  of  Ossory 
does  the  ‘theory  of  dance  origins  of 
the  M.E.  carol  depend’.  Although 
Robbins  does  not  accept  the  derivation 
of  carol  from  kyrie,  he  believes  that 
since  the  popular  dance  songs  are  only 
known  from  French  poems  they  could 
not  have  set  the  pattern  for  the  religious 
carols;  he  thinks  it  more  probable  that 
England,  like  other  countries,  ‘de¬ 
veloped  its  vernacular  songs  from 
liturgical  and  non-liturgical  song’.  In 
this  article  Robbins  has  certainly 
challenged  earlier  views  on  this  subject, 
including  some  of  his  own  work  (see 
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p.  67).  He  also  contributes  a  short  note 
on  ‘An  Early  Rudimentary  Carol’  to 
MLR ,  in  which  he  suggests  that  Index 
3662  in  Camb.  Univ.  Add.  MS.  5943 
is  a  poem  composed  before  1425  which 
may  be  ‘properly  considered  in  the 
carol  tradition’  and  is  therefore  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  very  few  early 
examples  of  this  form  (see  p.  71). 

In  ‘Bold  Bawdry  and  Open  Man¬ 
slaughter:  The  English  New  Humanist 
Attack  on  Medieval  Romance’  ( HLQ ) 
Robert  P.  Adams  argues  that  the 
reasons  usually  given  for  the  attacks 
made  by  More,  Erasmus,  Colet,  and 
Vives  upon  medieval  romance  and  its 
imaginative  world  are  mistaken  ones. 
Adams  finds  that  the  humanists  sought 
‘to  develop  and  apply  a  unified  Chris¬ 
tian  humanist  aesthetic  to  both  history 
and  romance’.  They  were  concerned 
with  literature  used  as  educational 
examples  and  they  found  the  romances 
defective  because  they,  the  human¬ 
ists,  were  against  tyranny  glamourized 
through  heroes;  they  did  not  believe 
that  Christians  should  war  upon  each 
other  with  the  consequent  unleashing 
of  social  violence  and  private  passions. 
They  were  against  the  idea  that  ‘great¬ 
ness’  was  found  in  senseless  brutality 
and  slaughter  disguised  under  a 
mask  of  ‘honour’  and,  finally,  they 
reacted  strongly  against  the  role 
ascribed  to  women  in  the  older  fables. 
Adams  maintains  that  the  humanists 
attacked  all  those  values  in  the  ro¬ 
mances  which  brought  immeasurable 
suffering  to  the  commonwealth  because 
they  wished  to  replace  false  ideas  of 
honour,  glory,  and  greatness  by  more 
rational  and  Christian  views.  Even  so, 
their  chief  aim  was  to  oppose  tyranny 
and  help  to  create  just  rule.  Another 
glance  backwards  is  made  by  Miss 
Ethel  Seaton  in  her  chapter  on  ‘  Mar¬ 
lowe’s  Light  Reading’  contributed  to 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Studies.19 

19  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Studies:  Pre¬ 
sented  to  Frank  Percy  Wilson,  collected  by 


Miss  Seaton  shows  that  one  of  the 
‘untapped  layers  in  Marlowe’s  refer¬ 
ences,  allusions  and  similes’  is  the  al¬ 
most  unconscious  memory  of  his  early 
reading  of  three  groups  of  medieval 
romances,  namely,  the  popular  (or 
English)  romance  like  the  Alexander 
saga,  the  Troy  Legend,  and  the  more 
historical  material  like  Godfrey  of 
Boulogne.  Miss  Seaton  finds  the  first 
group  to  be  the  most  important  and  she 
illustrates  many  ‘strong  correspond¬ 
ences  with  descriptions  and  episodes  in 
the  romances’.  After  offering  a  ‘medi¬ 
eval  footnote  ’  on  the  treatment  of  The 
Tragedy  of  Dido  before  Marlowe’s  day, 
she  provides  parallels  between  Mar¬ 
lowe’s  poem  and  Lydgate’s  Troy  Book. 
This  interesting  chapter  forms  a  use¬ 
ful  guide  to  Tudor  reading  habits. 
E.  M.  W.  Tillyard  contributes  a  chap¬ 
ter  on  ‘  A  Mirror  for  Magistrates 
Revisited’  to  the  same  Festschrift.19 
His  chapter  is  in  two  parts.  In  the  first 
part  he  notices  some  vigorous  and 
frequently  under-praised  sections  of 
the  Mirror :  that  by  Dolman,  the  anony¬ 
mous  section  of  Lord  Rivers,  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  poet  Collingboume,  and 
Churchyard’s  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  his 
Complaint  of  Shore's  Wife.  Tillyard  then 
develops  two  points:  the  strange  fact 
of  the  Mirror  s  persisting  popularity 
and  the  engaging  sight  of  a  group  of 
men  trying  ‘to  work  out  literary  pro¬ 
blems  among  themselves  ’.  The  political 
theory  exemplified  in  the  Mirror  was 
the  perfect  orthodoxy  of  the  period 
1555  to  1587  and  continued  to  be  so 
until  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  trappings 
of  ‘poetical  rhetoric’  (e.g.  the  form 
of  soliloquy)  were  more  congenial  to 
the  Elizabethans  than  to  us  and  it  is 
through  the  end-links  that  we  can  get 
that  ‘  fresh  and  genuine  picture  ’  of  ‘real 
people  airing  their  opinions  ’  which  one 
can  expect  from  an  intimate  group  of 
friends  at  work  on  a  literary  project. 

Herbert  Davis  and  Helen  Gardner.  O.U.P. 
pp.  viii+355.  42 s. 
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‘A  Newly-Identified  Middle  English 
Prose  Version  of  the  Gospel  of  Nico- 
demus'  is  discussed  by  Betty  Hill  (NQ), 
who  has  found  a  fourth  manuscript 
containing  a  version  of  the  entire 
Gospel.  It  is  in  Library  of  Congress 
MS.  4,  ff.  37-63,  which  also  contains 
a  ‘Gesta  Pilati’,  a  ‘Descent  into  Hell’, 
a  ‘Letter  of  Pilate  to  Claudius’,  and  a 
‘Healing  of  Tiberius’.  A  note  on  the 
manuscript  states  that  it  once  belonged 
to  Sir  James  Harrington,  Dean  of  York 
Cathedral,  who  resigned  in  1497  (see 
p.  72).  In  ‘Sir  Thomas  Malory  crea- 
teur  verbal’  (Ea)  R.  N.  Rioux  draws 
attention  to  nineteen  new  words 
introduced  into  English  by  Malory, 
only  six  of  which  are  cited  in  O.E.D. 
Eugene  Vinaver’s  chapter  on  ‘Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Malory’,  contributed  to  Arthu¬ 
rian  Literature  in  the  Middle  Ages,20 
is  a  mature  piece  of  reflection  on  the 
lessons  to  be  drawn  from  a  study  of  the 
Winchester  College  manuscript  of 
Malory’s  text.  Vinaver  argues  forcibly 
against  some  recent  interpretations  and 
brings  out  the  inconsistencies  which  are 
present  in  Malory’s  handling  of  French 
and  English  sources.  He  then  shows 
that  when  Malory’s  own  additions  (i.e. 
‘  pure  Malory  ’)  to  The  Tale  of  the  Death 
of  King  Arthur  are  examined  one 
finds  a  ‘prose  writer  whose  language 
has  given  new  life  to  a  dying  tradition’ 
and  that  in  this  ‘prose  the  same  aesthe¬ 
tic  principle  is  at  work  as  in  his  method 
of  composition’  of  the  entire  work. 
Here,  for  the  first  and  perhaps  the  last 
time  in  the  history  of  Arthurian  litera¬ 
ture,  ‘  the  power  of  language  raises  the 
story  to  the  level  of  tragic  action’.  A 
considerable  weight  of  mature  scholar¬ 
ship  and  critical  acumen  informs  this 
masterly,  compressed  survey.  S.  W. 
Wells  suggests,  in  his  ‘William  Rowley 
and  The  Golden  Legend ’  (NQ),  that 

20  Arthurian  Literature  in  the  Middle  Ages: 
A  Collaborative  History,  ed.  by  Roger 
Sherman  Loomis.  O.U.P.  pp.  xvi  +  574. 
63s. 


Rowley  obtained  the  story  of  Albon 
and  Amphiabell  (in  A  Shoemaker,  A 
Gentleman)  not  from  Holinshed  but 
from  Caxton’s  Golden  Legend,  last 
printed  in  1527.  Wells  bases  his  argu¬ 
ment  on  the  close  correspondence 
between  the  account  of  Amphiabell’s 
death  in  Caxton  and  in  the  play. 

The  question  ‘Did  Gavin  Douglas 
write  King  Hart  ?  ’  is  asked  by  Priscilla 
Preston  (M/E).  She  casts  doubts  on  the 
ascriptions  to  Douglas  in  the  Maitland 
Folio,  notices  Douglas’s  own  silence 
about  the  authorship  of  the  poem,  and 
finds  little  trace  of  Douglas  in  the 
poem’s  tone,  narrative  technique,  or 
handling  of  the  language  of  King  Hart, 
which  has  an  ‘apparent  fidelity  to 
everyday  Scots  ’.  Miss  Preston  suggests 
that  King  Hart  has  clear  affinities  with 
the  morality  drama  and  the  penitential 
lyrics  which  are  characterized  by  a 
‘  generalized,  anonymous  mood  ’  which 
is  too  self-effacing  to  be  characteristic 
of  Douglas’s  work.  Denton  Fox  asks 
for  a  much  higher  evaluation  of  ‘Dun¬ 
bar’s  The  Golden  Targe  ’  (ELH)  than  it 
has  usually  been  given.  Fox  argues  that 
the  elliptical  structure  is  quite  deliberate 
because  Dunbar  was  not  interested  in 
the  allegory  of  his  poem  and  this 
leads  to  a  ‘decrease  of  the  human  and 
psychological  elements’  in  the  poem. 
Fox’s  analysis  of  the  first  five  stanzas 
of  the  poem  reinforces  his  claim  that 
the  Targe  ‘deals  constantly  and  ex¬ 
plicitly  with  surfaces  in  a  way  which 
focuses  the  attention  on  brilliance  and 
reflection’  in  order  to  convey  the 
startlingly  vivid,  though  not  concrete, 
quality  of  a  dream.  Fox  goes  on  to 
regard  the  Targe  as  a  ‘poem  about 
poetry’,  suggesting  a  theory  of  poetry 
in  which  bareness  is  a  symbol  of  bad 
writing  and  anamalit  is  the  highest 
praise  reserved  for  surface  adornment. 
This  theory  chimes  with  all  Dunbar’s 
poems  where  ‘the  prose  sense  is  negli¬ 
gible  and  the  decoration,  the  poetic 
artifices  are  everything’.  Within  the 
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convention  of  this  ‘metaphor  of  enamel’, 
Fox  argues,  the  Targe  succeeds  because 
of  its  clarity,  compression,  richness, 
and  controlled  vigour.  ‘The  Poems  of 
William  Dunbar:  A  Descriptive  and 
Critical  Analysis’  (DA  XVIII )  by  Colin 
Edward  MacKay  was  omitted  from  the 
last  YWES.  This  study  begins  with  a 
brief  summary  of  the  poet’s  reputation, 
life,  and  times ;  there  follows  an  analysis 
of  the  poems  in  four  groups,  divided 
according  to  subject-matter,  and  a  con¬ 
cluding  section  on  Dunbar’s  Poetics 
with  special  attention  to  ‘his  prosody, 
his  imagery,  the  nature  of  his  literary 
allusions,  the  nature  of  his  humour  and 
satire,  and  his  command  of  different 
levels  of  language’.  In  ‘  The  Complaynt 
of  Scotlande ’  (NQ)  Matthew  P.  Mc- 
Diarmid  offers  Patrick  Cockbum  (c. 
1510-70)  as  a  possible  candidate  for 
the  authorship  of  the  poem.  Cockbum 
was  one  of  the  most  learned  Scots  of 
his  day :  he  came  from  the  Merse — the 
area  of  the  dialect  used  in  the  Com¬ 
playnt — he  was  a  priest  who  loved 
France,  and  he  was  in  Paris  after  1 548 
at  the  time  when  the  poem  was  prob¬ 
ably  published  there.  All  this  evidence 
may  be  coincidental,  but  McDiarmid 
believes  that  it  shows  ‘agreement  to  an 
extent  provided  by  no  other  known 
Scots  writer  of  the  day  ’. 

In  ‘The  First  English  Petrarchans’ 
( HLQ )  Patricia  Thomson  sets  out  to 
discover  just  how  much  of  ‘  Petrarch’s 
meaning,  quality  and  style  entered 
English  poetry’  through  the  verse  of 
Wyatt  and  Surrey.  She  begins  by  cor¬ 
recting  the  notion  of  Petrarch’s  verse 
as  ‘flattering,  unpsychological,  arti¬ 
ficial,  superficial,  and  unrealistic’.  His 
peculiar  subtleties  transform  the  usual 
medieval  ‘love  language’  into  new 
poetry  and,  following  him,  Wyatt 
regards  Laura  as  a  spiritual  guide  as 
well  as  a  ‘cruel  fair’,  while  Surrey 
sacrifices  too  much  of  Petrarch’s  moral 
content  to  his  own  ‘pictures  and  de¬ 
scriptions’.  Neither  Wyatt  nor  Surrey 


is  Petrarchan  in  his  attitude  to  love, 
though  Wyatt  has  the  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Italian’s  attitude  and 
meaning.  Richard  C.  Harrier’s  ‘A  New 
Biographical  Criticism  of  Wyatt’  (NQ) 
is  a  reply  to  an  article  by  Robert  O. 
Evans  in  NQ  (1958).  Harrier  asserts 
that  only  by  ‘ignoring  the  political 
realities  of  Henry’s  reign’  can  Evans 
accept  with  any  credence  the  evidence 
of  the  more  romantic  interpretation 
of  the  relationship  between  Anne 
Boleyn  and  Wyatt  which  is  found  in 
the  Spanish  Chronicles. 

Here  are  a  series  of  miscellaneous 
notes.  In  ‘Sequence  of  Writings  of 
Fulke  Greville,  Lord  Brooke’  (SP) 
G.  A.  Wilkes  suggests  that  Greville’s 
first  work  is  Caelica,  a  sonnet  sequence, 
of  which  sonnets  i-clxxxvi  belong  to 
1577-80;  the  revision  of  the  plays  and 
the  final  sonnets  were  written  after 
1601.  In  ‘John  Astley,  “Our  Inglish 
Xenophon”’  (HLQ)  Harold  S.  Wilson 
adds  to  the  account  of  Astley  which  is 
found  in  A.  J.  Collins’s  Jewels  and 
Plate  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I  (London, 
1955).  Wilson  discusses  Astley’s  The 
Art  of  Riding  (1584)  and  finds  it  a 
charming  little  book  but  quite  insuf¬ 
ficient  to  support  Gabriel  Harvey’s 
exaggerated  praise  of  Astley  in  Pierces 
Supererogation.  Francis  R.  Johnson 
contributes  a  chapter  on  ‘The  Com¬ 
plaint  of  Thomas  Digges’  to  the  F.  P. 
Wilson  Festschrift .19  His  interest  is  in 
the  ‘privately  published’  second  edi¬ 
tions  of  two  mathematical  and  scientific 
treatises  composed  by  Leonard  Digges 
and  his  son,  Thomas,  and  in  the  latter’s 
attempts  to  seek  redress  for  this  success¬ 
ful  attempt  to  defraud  an  author  of  his 
just  profits.  ‘  A  Tudor  “  Crosse  Rowe  ”  ’ 
(JEGP),  by  Curt  F.  Btihler,  is  No.  IX 
in  Biihler’s  series  of  ‘  Libri  impressi  cum 
notis  manuscriptis  ’  with  which,  during 
the  last  twenty-one  years,  he  has  tried 
to  stimulate  the  interest  of  other 
scholars  in  manuscript  notes  found  in 
printed  books.  This  particular  ‘crosse 
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rowe’  was  written  before  1501.  In  ‘The 
Scientific  and  Technical  Vocabulary  of 
Du  Bartas  ’  ( Bibliotheque  d'Humanisme 
et  Renaissance )  A.  E.  Creore  points 
out  that,  in  his  long  lists  of  technical 
terms  and  of  creatures,  Du  Bartas 
adopted  gallicized  forms  current  in 
popular  use  and  asks  that  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  these  findings  should  per¬ 
haps  now  be  tested  in  Sylvester’s 
English  translation  of  Du  Bartas 
(1598).  A  few  general  points  about  the 
relation  of  a  pastoral  setting  to  a  more 
realistic  presentation  of  ‘real  life’  in 
Renaissance  prose  romances  are  raised 
by  Juan  Bautista  Avalle-Arce  in  ‘The 
Diana  of  Montemayor:  Tradition  and 
Innovation’  ( PMLA ). 

‘Nature  and  Grace  in  The  Faerie 
Queene :  The  Problem  Reviewed’ 
( ELH ),  by  Theodor  Gang,  has  a  general 
bearing  on  this  chapter.  Gang  exa¬ 
mines  A.  S.  P.  Woodhouse’s  ‘doctrine 
of  the  Two  Realms’  and  traces  the  ex¬ 
pression  back  to  Luther’s  conception 
of  the  Christian  as  being  subject  to  two 
rulers.  Gang  argues  that  Luther  did  not 
oppose  ‘a  realm  of  nature’  to  a  ‘realm 
of  grace’,  since  for  Luther  there  is  only 
‘one  law’;  he  then  examines  Calvin’s 
exposition  of  Christian  liberty  and  finds 
that  his  teaching  does  not  support 
Woodhouse’s  generalization.  Gang 
then  shows  traces  of  Catholic  teaching 
which  are  echoed  in  Woodhouse’s 
position  and  concludes  that  ‘  the  realms 
of  nature  and  grace  which  Professor 
Woodhouse  describes  are  not  the  two 
realms  of  the  Protestants,  and  look 
rather  as  if  they  had  been  produced 
by  a  conflation  of  incompatible  Catho¬ 
lic  and  Protestant  doctrines’.  ‘The 
Rhetoric  of  Tamburlaine ’  {ELH),  by 
Donald  Peet,  is  an  application  of  recent 
studies  on  the  prominent  part  played 
by  rhetoric  in  Renaissance  education 
to  Marlowe’s  plays.  Feet’s  evidence  is 
drawn  from  works  by  Thomas  Wil¬ 
son,  Abraham  Fraunce,  Puttenham, 
Peacham  and  John  Hoskyns  and  he 


reaches  the  conclusion  that  ‘a  bold 
application  of  the  tools  of  rhetoric  to 
the  materials  of  a  dramatist  won  Mar¬ 
lowe  his  first  triumphs  on  the  English 
stage’.  T.  S.  Dorsch  contributes  a  de¬ 
lightful  study  of  ‘Two  English  Anti¬ 
quaries:  John  Leland  and  John  Stow’ 
to  E  &  S.  Dorsch  is  concerned  here 
with  Leland’s  work  as  a  ‘peripatetic 
antiquary’  whose  notes  were  published 
in  the  eighteenth  century  by  Thomas 
Plearne  as  The  Itinerary  of  John  Leland. 
Dorsch  praises  Leland  as  the  founder 
of  a  great  school  of  antiquarian  and 
topographical  studies  in  England  and, 
while  making  allowances  for  the 
scrappy  nature  of  some  of  his  notes, 
demonstrates  that  his  work  gives  ‘at 
first  hand  an  excellent  picture  of  what 
England  looked  like  in  one  of  her  most 
flourishing  periods’.  Dorsch  then 
passes  on  to  Stow’s  Survey  of  London, 
for  which  some  of  Leland’s  material 
was  used.  Although  Stow’s  work  is  ‘not 
widely  enough  known’  it  is  of  ‘unique 
value  for  its  detailed  account  of  the 
appearance  and  life  of  Elizabethan 
London,  and  its  excursions  into  the 
remoter  parts  of  the  city  ’.  An  admirably 
clear  and  well-documented  essay. 

In  last  year’s  chapter  in  YWES  two 
studies,  from  Dissertation  Abstracts, 
Vol.  XVIII,  were  omitted:  they  are 
‘Criticism  of  Formal  Satire  in  the 
Renaissance’,  by  A.  L.  Soens,  Jr.,  and 
‘The  Avatars  of  Dignity:  A  Study  in 
the  Imagery  of  Humanism  ’,  by  Gordon 
Worth  O’Brien.  Soens  shows  the  effect 
of  the  theories  of  satire  held  by  the 
classical  grammarians  and  historians, 
refracted  through  the  use  of  compendia 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  on  the  criticism 
and  practice  of  satire  in  the  Renais¬ 
sance.  Because  of  this  influence  Eng¬ 
lish  satirists  discussed  philosophy  and 
tried  to  write  in  a  ‘plain’  style,  even 
though  ‘  they  could  not  always  repress 
a  fondness  for  .  .  .  elevated  ob¬ 
scurity’.  Soens  finds  that  only  Sidney 
saw  a  clear  path  through  the  mazes  of 
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critical  discussion  of  satire.  The  first 
part  of  O’Brien’s  study  concerns  this 
chapter,  the  second  part  deals  with 
Milton.  In  order  to  illustrate  the 
Renaissance  concept  of  human  dignity 
O’Brien  traces  the  evolution  of  ‘mirror’ 
and  ‘spirit’  as  symbols  of  knowledge 
and  the  evolution  of  ‘microcosmos  as 
a  symbol  of  power’  through  St.  Paul, 
Plotinus,  Ficino,  Giovanni  Pico, 
Nicholas  of  Cusa,  and  Lord  Herbert 
of  Cherbury  to  the  poetry  of  Spenser, 
Sir  John  Davies,  Fulke  Greville,  Chap¬ 
man,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton.  O’Brien 
argues  that  ‘the  teleology  of  the  Re¬ 
naissance  sets  it  apart  from  contiguous 
epochs :  the  good  for  man  from  the  end 
of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  time  of  Milton 
was  finally  absolute  power  disposed  to 
creative  ends  by  clear  intelligence’. 
Volume  XX  of  Dissertation  Abstracts 
contains  the  following  relevant  articles : 
‘The  Dramatic  Unities  in  the  Renais¬ 
sance:  A  Study  of  the  Principles  of 
Application  to  the  development  of 
English  Drama’,  by  James  Edward 
Robinson;  ‘Shakespeare’s  Mytho¬ 
logical  Invention’,  by  John  Robert 
Price,  S.J.;  and  ‘The  Histoires  tra- 
giques  of  Frangois  de  Belleforest,  a 
General  Critique,  with  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Non-Bandello  Group’,  by 
A.  P.  Stabler.  Robinson  finds  that  even 
before  Italian  rules  of  the  unities  were 
fully  developed,  ‘there  was  a  con¬ 
sciousness  in  England  of  the  principles 
and  importance  of  the  unities’;  Price 
traces  Shakespeare’s  ‘garden-stage’ 
image  and  ‘world-stage’  image  to  their 
commonplace  sources  in  Renaissance 
rhetorical  teaching  and  throws  new 
light  on  Ovid  and  Virgil  as  teachers  of 
rhetoric  in  this  period;  Stabler  shows 
how  English  translators  and  adapters 
of  Belleforest  ‘continued  further  along 
the  road  taken  by  him  in  matters  of 
rhetoric  and  digression  as  well  as  in  the 
preoccupation  with  moralizing  and 
analysis’. 


3.  Drama 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
the  discussions  of  drama  in  the  books 
by  Miss  Campbell  and  Miss  Hogrefe; 
there  remains  the  significant  study  of 
Early  English  Stages  1300-1660,21  by 
Glynne  Wickham.  This  book  is  the 
first  major  attempt,  since  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  E.  K.  Chambers’s  The  Medieval 
Stage,  to  trace  the  indebtedness  of  the 
Elizabethan  Court  and  public  theatres 
to  their  antecedents  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Throughout  this  first  volume  Wickham 
fights  a  running  battle  with  most 
earlier  scholars  in  this  field,  except 
Father  H.  C.  Gardiner,  F.  M.  Salter, 
and  Richard  Southern,  but  the  result 
of  his  research  is  both  to  create  a  fuller 
understanding  of  the  conditions  under 
which  medieval  plays  were  produced 
and  to  link  Elizabethan  theatrical 
traditions  more  closely  with  those  of 
early  Tudor  drama.  Wickham  has 
divided  this  volume  into  three  books: 
‘Open-air  Entertainments  of  the  Middle 
Ages’,  ‘Indoor  Entertainments  of  the 
Middle  Ages  ’,  and  ‘  Mediaeval  Drama¬ 
tic  Theory  and  Practice’.  A  quarter  of 
this  volume  is  taken  up  with  appen¬ 
dixes,  lists  of  sources,  and  notes  to  the 
illustrations  with  which  the  book  is 
lavishly  provided.  The  first  Book  illus¬ 
trates  four  kinds  of  public  pageantry 
and  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the 
‘  medieval  and  Tudor  “multitude”  were 
consistently  addicted  to  spectacle’. 
Wickham  re-argues  Salter’s  ‘Refuta¬ 
tion  of  the  Chester  “Tradition”’,  with 
many  new  points  of  his  own  (particu¬ 
larly  on  the  use  of  scaffolding),  and 
forcibly  maintains  the  view  that  the 
secular  clergy  could  and  did  play  a 
vital  part  in  the  development  of  the 
vernacular  plays.  He  insists  that  the 
obligation  to  interpret  a  Christian 
universe  through  dramatic  narrative, 

21  Early  English  Stages  1300  to  1660, 
Vol.  I,  1300  to  1576,  by  Glynne  Wickham. 
Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul.  pp.  xliv+428. 
45s. 
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which  governed  the  construction  of  the 
medieval  and  Elizabethan  stages,  does 
not  imply  poverty  of  dramatic  tech¬ 
nique  or  crude  impoverished  methods 
of  presentation.  Central  to  all  three 
chapters  in  the  second  Book  is  the 
work  of  John  Lydgate,  to  whom  Wick¬ 
ham  gives  the  credit  for  ‘imposing 
rudimentary  form  upon  the  hetero¬ 
geneous  secular  entertainments  of  the 
minstrel  troupes’.  Wickham  notes  a 
standstill  in  the  development  of  the 
English  indoor  theatre  between  the  end 
of  Henry  VIII’s  reign  and  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  Inigo  Jones,  and  he  tries  to 
explain  it  by  the  ‘antithesis  between 
the  spirit  guiding  the  Reformation  and 
the  classical  idea  fostered  in  Renais¬ 
sance  art’.  He  is  on  surer  ground  when 
discussing  the  development  of  the 
raised  stage  during  the  middle  years 
of  the  sixteenth  century  and,  during 
the  same  period,  the  emergence  of 
professional  players  of  interludes  who 
acted  as  the  intermediaries  between 
the  ‘avant-garde  theorists,  now  to  be 
numbered  among  the  swelling  ranks 
of  potential  dramatists,  and  the  tradi¬ 
tional  tastes  of  conservative,  popular 
audiences  ’.  In  his  third  Book  Wickham 
assembles  a  great  deal  of  new  evidence 
about  the  organizations  governing  the 
performance  of  miracle  plays  and  the 
causes  which  determined  the  various 
forms  of  medieval  stage.  He  warns 
against  any  attempt  at  imposing  a  single 
pattern  on  all  the  medieval  plays  pro¬ 
duced  throughout  England  and  he 
reiterates  his  view  that  the  liturgical 
drama  of  the  churches  did  not  develop 
directly  into  the  secularized  drama  of 
the  streets;  the  latter,  he  believes,  was 
a  new  creation  by  thirteenth-century 
friars  and  like-minded  priests  and 
clerks,  which  attracted  to  itself  earlier 
techniques  and  subject-matter.  This 
first  volume  forms  but  part  of  Wick¬ 
ham’s  argument  about  the  origins  of 
Elizabethan  dramaturgy,  yet  it  stands 
on  its  own  as  a  powerful  plea  for  a 


fuller  understanding  of  medieval  drama 
as  a  recognizable  feature  of  late  medi¬ 
eval  society. 

Martin  Stevens’s  article  on  ‘The 
composition  of  the  Towneley  Talents 
Play :  A  linguistic  examination’  ( JEGP ) 
is  based  on  an  unpublished  dissertation 
on  the  language  of  all  the  Towneley 
Plays.  Stevens  states  that  the  origins 
of  the  Talents  play,  which  in  its  present 
form  is  superfluous  to  the  Towneley 
cycle,  is  complicated  by  the  mixture 
of  metres  in  which  it  is  composed. 
Previous  scholars  had  relied  on  metrical 
and  not  linguistic  criteria  in  their  efforts 
to  find  the  origins  of  the  play.  Stevens’s 
own  linguistic  analysis  confirms  ‘the 
established  opinion  that  the  Towneley 
Plays  stem  from  a  northerly  province’, 
though  some  of  the  plays  retain  fewer 
northern  traits  than  others.  Stevens 
believes  that  the  Talents  play  is  a  pure 
north-east  Midland  text,  that  it  is  not 
an  edited  version  of  the  lost  Millers'1 
play  from  the  York  cycle,  and  that  the 
Wakefield  Master  was  not  the  author 
of  the  entire  play.  The  linguistic  evid¬ 
ence  does  not  point  to  any  positive 
conclusion,  though  Stevens  suggests 
that,  if  it  was  not  actually  composed  at 
Wakefield,  the  Talents  play  may  have 
been  taken  from  one  of  the  cycles  of 
plays  in  Lincolnshire  or  Norfolk:  it 
certainly  does  not  derive  from  the  York 
cycle,  since  ‘the  language  as  much  as 
the  metrics  is  unique  among  the  plays 
of  the  Towneley  cycle’. 

4.  Renaissance  Periodicals  and  Biblio¬ 
graphies 

The  growing  interest  in  Renaissance 
studies  is  clearly  shown  in  the  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  periodicals  devoted 
entirely,  or  in  part,  to  this  subject.  Of 
prime  importance  are  the  relevant 
bibliographies  compiled  by  C.  C. 
Mish,  H.  T.  Meserole,  R.  M.  Pierson, 
and  G.  R.  Smith  ( PM  LA ,  1960)  and 
Peter  G.  Phialas  and  William  Wells 
( SP ,  1960).  In  addition,  the  April 
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number  of  SP  is  devoted  entirely  to 
articles  on  ‘Renaissance  Studies’;  the 
relevant  number  for  1959  contains 
three  articles  within  the  scope  of  this 
present  chapter:  ‘Latin  Language 
Study  as  a  Renaissance  Puberty  Rite 
by  J.  Walter  Ong,  S.J.;  ‘Roger 
Ascham’s  Theory  of  History  Writing’, 
by  Walter  F.  Staton,  Jr.;  and  ‘Young 
Anthony  Mundy  Again’,  by  Celeste 
Turner  Wright.  Ong  singles  out  for 
attention  some  patterns  in  the  Re¬ 
naissance  teaching  of  Latin  as  echoes 
of  ‘what  anthropologists,  treating  of 
more  primitive  peoples,  call  puberty 
rites’.  He  shows  the  embarrassment  of 
Erasmus,  More,  and  Ascham  who 
wished  to  rear  youngsters  at  home  and 
in  the  proper  use  of  the  Latin  language, 
and  he  discusses  the  close  relationship 
between  flogging  and  this  kind  of  Latin 
teaching.  Ong  then  connects  the  associ¬ 
ation  of  violence  with  teaching  Latin, 
and  the  teachers’  hopes  of  developing 
‘courage’  in  their  pupils,  with  the 
Renaissance  cult  of  ‘glory’.  This  leads 
Ong  to  consider  the  clash  between  the 
actuality  of  the  curriculum  and  the 
Erasmian  ideal  of  education  terminat¬ 
ing  ‘  not  in  philosophy  and  science  but 
in  language  and  literary  study’.  Most 
of  Ong’s  attention  is  given  to  English 
education,  in  particular  to  the  works  of 
Gosson,  Sidney,  Elyot,  and  Ascham. 
Although  ‘the perspectives  proposed  in 
this  paper  are  suggestive  rather  than 
complete’,  the  thesis  is  never  pushed 
to  absurdity.  The  general  purpose  of 
Staton’s  article  is  to  show  that  ‘English 
learning  in  the  middle  sixteenth  century 
was  not  deficient,  even  though  it  failed 
to  produce  monuments  of  scholarship’. 
He  is  chiefly  concerned  with  Ascham’s 
A  Report  and  Discourse  of  the  Affairs 
and  State  of  Germany  which  is  prefaced 
by  an  essay  that  gives  a  set  of  rules  for 
the  writing  of  history.  Staton  examines 
the  state  of  historical  writing  in  the 
Renaissance  generally  in  Italy  and 
France.  Against  this  general  back¬ 


ground  he  finds  that  Ascham  was 
capable  of  the  historical  truthfulness  of 
a  Polydore  Virgil,  that  he  was  abreast 
of  his  time  in  discerning  historical 
causes,  and  showed  an  unusual  freedom 
in  organizing  his  material.  Mrs.  Wright 
reviews  Mundy’s  career  down  to  1600 
in  the  light  of  the  discovery  that  he  was 
bom  in  1560  and  died  in  1632.  Much 
of  her  article  is  based  on  a  fresh  study 
of  Mundy’s  patrons  and  publishers 
and  the  most  interesting  facts  in  it, 
which  lie  outside  the  scope  of  this 
chapter,  refer  to  Mundy’s  genuine 
achievements  as  a  dramatist  and  as  the 
poet,  ‘  Shepherd  Tonie  ’,  seven  of  whose 
poems  are  to  be  found  in  England's 
Helicon  (1600).  As  in  previous  years 
the  Renaissance  Society  of  America 
has  continued  to  publish  its  quarterly 
(RN)  and  its  sixth  annual  volume  of 
Studies  in  the  Renaissance ,22  From  the 
former,  ‘Renaissance  Manuscripts  in 
Eastern  Europe’,  by  P.  O.  Kristeller, 
and  ‘A  Falsification  by  Machiavelli ’, 
by  Renzo  Sereno,  particularly  con¬ 
cern  this  present  chapter.  Kristeller 
describes  his  search  for  uncatalogued 
material  and  for  information  about 
the  possible  losses  and  movements 
of  manuscripts  during  and  after  the 
Second  World  War;  he  found  a  great 
deal  of  rich  and  interesting  material 
which,  in  some  instances,  ‘provide[s] 
most  welcome  additions  and  illustra¬ 
tions  for  material  previously  known 
from  Western  Collections’.  Sereno 
begins  with  a  discussion  of  Machia- 
velli’s  holograph  copy  of  a  circular 
letter  sent  by  Caesar  Borgia  to  some 
of  his  vassals,  in  which  Machiavelli 
imitated  Caesar’s  signature.  Sereno 
argues  that  this  falsification  throws 
new  light  on  Machiavelli’s  fancied  con¬ 
ception  of  his  own  relationship  with 
the  Borgia  and  Machiavelli’s  ‘unclear 
or  twisted  idea  of  his  own  self’.  Sereno 

22  Studies  in  the  Renaissance,  ed.  by  M.  A. 
Shaaber.  (Publications  of  the  Renaissance 
Society  of  America.)  New  York.  pp.  274. 
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believes  that  Machiavelli’s  ‘own  dis¬ 
course  must  needs  have  the  appearance 
of  logic  and  of  detachment  because  it 
hides  conflict,  fantasies,  and  resent¬ 
ment’.  As  in  previous  years  most  of  the 
space  in  RN  is  used  for  excellent  full- 
scale  reviews. 

Among  Renaissance  Studies  (VI)22 
are  the  following  articles:  ‘Music:  a 
Book  of  Knowledge  in  Renaissance 
England’,  by  Gretchen  Ludke  Finney; 

‘  Fame,  Poetry  and  the  Order  of  History 
in  the  Literature  of  the  English  Re¬ 
naissance’,  by  Edwin  B.  Benjamin; 
‘The  “Angel”  of  English  Renaissance 
Literature’,  by  Donald  C.  Baker; 
‘Fortescue  and  the  Renaissance:  a 
Study  in  Transition’,  by  Arthur  B. 
Ferguson;  ‘At  thy  goig  first  eut  of 
the  hous  vlysse  the  saynge  thus’,  by 
Curt  F.  Bidder;  and  ‘The  Influence  of 
Thomas  Watson  on  Elizabethan  Ovid- 
ian  Poetry’,  by  Walter  F.  Staton,  Jr. 
Miss  Finney  shows  in  great  detail  ‘how 
pervasive  and  how  popular  was  the 
Renaissance  belief  that  music  might 
be  a  source  of  knowledge’.  Older  ideas 
about  music  were  then  revived  with 
extraordinary  enthusiasm  and  cred¬ 
ence,  first  on  the  Continent  and  then  in 
England,  especially  from  1580  to  1640. 
Benjamin  discusses  some  uses  of  the 
keyword  ‘Fame’  in  English  literature 
of  the  later  Middle  Ages  and  Renais¬ 
sance;  his  article  deals  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  with  personal  and  national  fame. 
He  first  collects  examples  of  these  uses 
in  poetry  ranging  from  Chaucer  to 
Dryden  and  then  follows  the  same 
pattern  of  illustration  among  histor¬ 
ians  from  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  to  Milton 
and  Clarendon.  Baker  suggests,  with 
many  illustrations,  that  to  the  English 
Renaissance  writer  the  coin  called 
‘angel’  was  also  a  ‘symbol  whose 
meanings  and  implications  were  mani¬ 
fold,  reaching  into  many  areas  of 
experience,  belief,  and  emotion’.  He 
suggests  that  editors  and  critics  should 
regard  the  word  ‘angel’  as  something 


more  than  ‘a  weak,  traditional  pun’. 
Ferguson  seeks  to  rescue  Fortescue 
from  the  context  of  historical  studies, 
since  he  believes  that  ‘if  we  are  to 
understand  Fortescue’s  mind  in  its 
rich  totality  we  must  examine  it  in  the 
context  of  the  history  of  ideas,  broadly 
considered,  rather  than  strictly  in  that 
of  legal  studies’.  To  this  end  he  con¬ 
siders  Fortescue  against  the  literature 
of  ‘political  comment  and  social 
criticism’  from  Langland  and  Gower 
to  Starkey,  Morison  and  Hales.  After 
a  careful  analysis  of  Fortescue’s  views, 
which  illustrate  ‘a  trend  towards 
reality — not  to  be  confused  with  secular¬ 
ism  ’ — Ferguson  states  that  Fortescue’s 
‘  grasp  of  political  reality  had  far  out¬ 
run  the  conceptual  equipment  he  had 
inherited’;  his  consequent  inconsist¬ 
encies,  his  limitations,  and  his  insights 
‘would  chart  the  transition  from 
medieval  to  modem  England’.  Biihler 
prints,  with  comment  and  footnotes, 
the  principal  English  ‘poems’  often 
included  in  the  preliminary  matter  of 
the  Horae  ad  usum  Sarum  in  the  120 
editions  printed  abroad.  Staton  main¬ 
tains  that  Watson’s  Amyntas  (1585) 
and  not  Lodge’s  Glaucus  and  Scilla 
provided  the  stimulus  for  Marlowe’s 
Hero  and  Leander  and  other  English 
O vidian  poems. 

The  Rice  Institute  Pamphlet  (Vol. 
XL VI,  No.  4)  is  devoted  to  ‘Renais¬ 
sance  Studies’  and  contains  papers 
presented  at  the  Eighth  Annual  South- 
Centre  Renaissance  Conference  held 
at  the  Rice  Institute  (Houston,  Texas) 
during  March  1959.  Three  of  these 
nine  studies  are  relevant  to  this  chapter : 
‘The  Rise  of  Elizabethan  Separatism’, 
by  Leland  H.  Carlson;  ‘Drama  as 
Offering:  the  “Princely  Pleasures  at 
Kenelworth’”,  by  Muriel  Bradbrook; 
and  ‘The  Mystical  Image  in  Renais¬ 
sance  Art’,  by  Edward  R.  De  Zurko. 
Carlson’s  article  is  a  straightforward 
illustration  of  the  beliefs  and  writings 
of  the  following  exiles  and  martyrs: 
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Robert  Browne,  John  Greenwood, 
Henry  Barrow,  and  John  Penry.  Miss 
Bradbrook  analyses  two  accounts  of 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  visit  to  Kenilworth 
in  July  1575  in  order  to  uncover  some 
of  the  roots  of  mature  Elizabethan 
drama  and  to  illustrate  the  power  of 
the  Elizabeth  legend.  De  Zurko  defines 
the  mystical  image  in  Christian  art  as 
‘the  representation  of  some  aspect  of 
the  act  of  spiritual  insight  or  of  the 
direct  visual  relationship  between  a 
saintly  person  and  the  divine  spirit. 
It  is  the  poetry,  not  the  prose,  of 
religious  art.’  Within  this  context  he 
traces  the  development  of  mystical 
imagery  from  Giotto  to  the  ‘zealous, 
ecstatic  imagery  of  the  Baroque’. 

5.  Texts 

The  Household  of  Edward  IV,23  by 
A.  R.  Myers,  is  a  book  intended 
primarily  for  students  of  history. 
Myers  believes  that  the  need  for  an 
English  court  to  achieve  a  certain 
degree  of  magnificence  and  order, 
possibly  on  the  model  of  the  court  of 
Burgundy,  was  one  of  the  reasons 
which  prompted  the  compilation  of 
The  Black  Book  of  1478.  He  now  prints 
it  together  with  the  earlier  Ordinances 
on  which  it  was  based,  an  estimate  of 
the  expenses  of  the  household  in  Henry 
YII’s  time,  a  select  glossary  of  English, 
Latin,  and  French  terms,  and,  in  an 
appendix,  a  list  of  the  principal  officials 
in  the  Royal  Household  during  the 
reign  of  the  Yorkist  kings.  With  its  full 
introduction,  bibliography,  and  index 
this  text  should  prove  invaluable  to  all 
editors  of  fifteenth-century  texts  and  to 
students  of  the  language.  The  disguised 
connexion  of  the  Black  Book  with  the 
ordinances  of  Edward  Ill’s  household 
throws  considerable  light  on  the  age  of 

23  The  Household  of  Edward  IV:  The  Black 
Book  and  the  Ordinance  of  1478,  ed.  with 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary  by  A.  R. 
Myers.  Manchester  U.P.  pp.  xii+316.  45s. 


Chaucer.  Sir  Sydney  Goodsir  Smith 
has  given  nearly  equal  representation 
to  Gavin  Douglas’s  original  work  and 
to  his  translation  in  the  new  selection 
he  has  prepared  for  The  Saltire  Classics 
series.24  There  is  a  short  selection  from 
The  Police  of  Honour ,  a  longer  one 
from  King  Hart,  and  a  generous 
selection  from  Douglas’s  Prologues  and 
from  The  Eneados.  To  the  present 
writer  the  balance  seems  a  just  one. 
The  texts  are  selected  chiefly  from 
Small’s  1874  edition  of  the  complete 
Poetical  Works  together  with  three 
extracts  from  Gregory  Smith’s  Speci¬ 
mens  of  Middle  Scots  (1902).  Some 
concessions  in  spelling  and  punctua¬ 
tion  are  made  for  ‘ease  of  reading  in  a 
popular  edition’;  alternative  readings 
and  a  fair  amount  of  explanation  of 
hard  words  are  given  in  footnotes. 
The  result  is  a  handy  volume  with  a 
sufficiently  informative  introduction  to 
guide  further  reading. 

Richard  S.  Sylvester’s  edition  of 
George  Cavendish’s  Life  and  Death 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey 25  is  based  upon 
the  autograph  manuscript,  B.M.MS. 
Egerton  2402.  The  introduction  con¬ 
tains  a  short  account  of  Cavendish’s 
life,  dates  the  composition  of  the  Life 
of  Wolsey  between  November  1 554  and 
June  1558,  suggests  that  Cavendish 
knew  and  probably  used  Hall’s  Chroni¬ 
cle,  and  discusses  Cavendish’s  qualities 
as  a  historian.  In  the  text  Cavendish’s 
irregular  spelling  is  reproduced  exactly, 
including  his  superscript  letters,  and  his 
ten  true  marks  of  abbreviation  are 
silently  expanded.  The  textual  foot¬ 
notes  record  all  interlineations  and 
cancelled  readings,  and  Sylvester  fol¬ 
lows,  throughout  the  text,  Cavendish’s 

21  Gavin  Douglas:  A  Selection  from  his 
Poetry,  ed.  by  Sir  Sydney  Goodsir  Smith. 
(The  Saltire  Classics.)  Oliver  &  Boyd, 
pp.  100.  Is.  6 d. 

25  The  Life  and  Death  of  Cardinal  Wolsey 
By  George  Cavendish,  ed.  by  Richard  S.  Syl¬ 
vester.  E.E.T.S.No.  243. 0.U.P.  pp.xlii+304. 
35.s. 
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use  of  a  virgule  to  mark  pauses.  In  all,  are  not  easily  recognizable’,  complete 
the  historical  notes  and  the  five  appen-  the  usefulness  of  this  handsomely 
dixes,  together  with  the  glossary  of  prepared  volume, 
words  ‘  the  forms  or  meanings  of  which 


VII.  SHAKESPEARE 

By  T.  S.  Dorsch 


1.  Editions 

Students  of  Shakespeare  need  no 
introduction  to  Kittredge’s  edition  of 
the  complete  works  of  Shakespeare; 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  it  has  been 
one  of  the  indispensable  editions.  It  is 
now  reprinted  in  a  handsome  volume,1 2 
with  Kittredge’s  preface,  his  intro¬ 
ductions  to  the  individual  works,  and 
his  glossary,  but  without  his  annota¬ 
tions.  Michael  Benthall  contributes  an 
interesting  discussion  of  the  special 
problems  confronting  the  Shakespear¬ 
ian  actor  and  director,  and  Edwin  E. 
Willoughby  a  biographical  essay  in 
which  Shakespeare  and  his  works  are 
related  to  the  political  and  cultural 
developments  of  the  Elizabethan  age. 
The  volume  contains  more  than  700 
photographs  of  productions  at  the 
Stratford  Memorial  Theatre,  the  Old 
Vic,  and  other  English  theatres. 

Two  further  volumes  have  appeared 
in  the  new  Arden  Shakespeare.  H.  J. 
Oliver’s  Timon  of  Athens 2  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  edition  of  a  play  which  bristles 
with  editorial  problems.  One  of  these 
problems  is  the  nature  of  the  copy  for 
the  Folio  text.  Weighing  the  evidence, 
which  is  largely  bibliographical,  Oliver 
thinks  it  probable  that  part  of  the  copy 
was  Shakespeare’s  foul  papers,  and 
part  a  transcript  made  by  Ralph  Crane, 
and  these  considerations  have  en¬ 
couraged  him  to  offer  a  more  conserva¬ 
tive  text  than  is  customary  with  this 
play.  He  believes  that  the  various 
daims  that  have  been  put  forward  for 

1  The  Kittredge-Players  Edition  of  the 
Complete  Works  of  William  Shakespeare,  ed. 
by  George  Lyman  Kittredge.  Chicago: 
Spencer  Press,  Inc.,  1958.  pp.  xx+1561. 

2  Timon  of  Athens,  ed.  by  H.  J.  Oliver. 
(The  Arden  Shakespeare.)  Methuen,  pp.  lii+ 
155.  18s. 


divided  authorship  cancel  one  another 
out:  and  he  gives  good  grounds  for  his 
agreement  with  those  who  regard  Timon 
as  a  play  which  Shakespeare,  the  sole 
author,  had  not  fully  completed  and 
polished — a  belief  which,  if  it  could  be 
accepted  as  certain,  would  open  the 
way  to  some  interesting  conclusions 
about  Shakespeare’s  methods  of  com¬ 
position.  In  a  balanced  discussion  of 
the  sources  Oliver  is  less  willing  than 
many  recent  commentators  to  believe 
that  Shakespeare  was  familiar  with 
Lucian’s  Timon  the  Misanthrope',  and 
he  is  wisely  cautious  about  the  date  of 
composition,  merely  associating  the 
play  with  Lear,  Antony,  and  Coriolanus 
(rather  than  with  Othello  and  Macbeth). 
Oliver’s  critical  commentary  in  the 
final  section  of  the  introduction  is 
sensible  and  to  the  point,  and  his 
annotations  and  critical  apparatus  are 
full  and  helpful. 

G.  K.  Hunter  justifies  his  unusually 
conservative  text  of  All ’s  Well  That 
Ends  Well 3  by  demonstrating  that  the 
Folio  text  is  not  as  carelessly  printed 
as  is  often  claimed.  He  agrees  with 
McKer  ro  w  in  believing  that  the  copy  for 
the  Folio  was  foul  papers  rather  than  a 
prompt-book,  and  he  effectively  coun¬ 
ters  arguments  that  have  been  put 
forward  for  revision.  There  are  no 
clear  indications  as  to  the  date  of  com¬ 
position,  and  after  considering  the 
various  theories  of  past  commentators 
Hunter  can  come  no  closer  than  placing 
it  just  before  Measure  for  Measure  and 
tentatively  attributing  it  to  1603-4. 
Sources  present  less  difficulty:  assum¬ 
ing  that  Painter’s  ‘Giletta  of  Narbona’ 
is  the  most  likely  version  of  Boccac- 

3  All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well,  ed.  by  G.  K. 
Hunter.  (The  Arden  Shakespeare.)  Methuen, 
pp.  lix+152.  18.?. 
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cio’s  story  for  Shakespeare  to  have 
known,  Hunter  concentrates  on  show¬ 
ing  how  he  adapted  the  story  to  his 
dramatic  purposes.  In  his  interesting 
critical  commentary  Hunter  puts  down 
many  of  the  apparent  inconsistencies 
and  changes  of  style  and  construction 
in  All 's  Well  to  its  being  an  experi¬ 
mental  play  in  which  Shakespeare, 
working  towards  the  themes  and 
methods  of  the  last  plays,  has  not 
always  clearly  integrated  elements  that 
belong  to  different  literary  types — 
comedy,  romance,  satire,  morality, 
fairy-tale,  and  the  like;  it  nevertheless, 
in  his  view,  makes  a  satisfying  whole. 
His  notes  and  critical  apparatus  are  all 
that  could  be  wished  in  an  edition 
designed  primarily  for  the  use  of  under¬ 
graduates. 

With  The  Three  Parts  of  Henry  the 
Sixth 4  and  The  Narrative  Poems,5  G.  B. 
Harrison  brings  to  a  close  his  Penguin 
edition  of  Shakespeare’s  works.  In 
Henry  VI  he  followed  the  editorial 
procedure  that  he  has  applied  to  all 
the  other  plays,  and  in  the  Narrative 
Poems  he  has,  on  the  whole,  adhered 
more  closely  to  the  original  Quartos 
than  the  majority  of  editors.  In  an 
epilogue  he  gives  a  short  history  of  the 
series,  which  has  been  in  progress  for 
more  than  two  decades,  and  recapitu¬ 
lates  the  editorial  principles  by  which 
he  has  been  governed.  Harrison  has 
demonstrated  that  Shakespeare  can 
still  be  made  into  a  best-seller  in  a  well- 
produced  paperback  edition,  and  he  is 
to  be  thanked  for  his  devoted  labours. 

The  latest  volume  in  the  series  of 
Shakespeare  Quarto  Facsimiles  edited 
by  the  late  Sir  Walter  Greg  is  the  1597 
Quarto  of  Richard  III.6  This  has  been 

4  The  Three  Parts  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  ed. 
by  G.  B.  Harrison.  (The  Penguin  Shake¬ 
speare.)  Penguin  Books,  pp.  393.  5s. 

5  The  Narrative  Poems,  ed.  by  G.  B. 
Harrison.  (The  Penguin  Shakespeare.) 
Penguin  Books,  pp.  166.  2s.  6d. 

6  Richard  the  Third,  1597,  ed.  by  W.  W. 
Greg.  (Shakespeare  Quarto  Facsimiles.) 


reproduced  from  the  copy  in  the  British 
Museum  (Huth  47),  supplemented 
with  a  facsimile  of  page  A  3  recto  from 
the  1598  Quarto.  In  his  introduction 
Sir  Walter  outlines  the  bibliographical 
history  of  the  Quarto,  and  lists  the 
different  readings  of  extant  copies  and 
fragments.  For  ease  of  reference 
modem  act-  and  scene-division  and 
lineation  are  indicated  in  the  margin  of 
the  facsimile. 

The  play  for  1959  in  the  handsome 
Folio  Society  edition  is  Love's  Labour 's 
Lost.7  Finely  printed  and  bound,  the 
volume  is  embellished  with  eight  of 
Berkeley  Sutcliffe’s  beautiful  designs 
for  the  1949  production  at  the  Old  Vic. 
In  his  introduction  Paul  Rogers  recalls 
this  production,  and  writes  pleasantly 
about  the  spirit  of  the  play  as  a  whole, 
especially  the  contribution  made  to  it 
by  Armado,  whose  part  he  himself  has 
played  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

Some  editions  which  deserve  notice 
had  not  come  to  hand  when  this  chapter 
was  being  prepared;  it  is  hoped  that 
they  will  be  available  for  notice  next 
year.  Some  other  editions,  which  differ 
only  in  small  details  from  editions 
previously  noticed,  have  been  excluded 
from  this  survey. 

The  bibliography  for  1959  in  Sh  Q 
lists  a  great  many  translations  in  about 
twenty-five  languages,  including  Aseri, 
Georgian,  Tartar,  Yakut,  Ukrainian, 
and  Ethiopian. 

2.  General  Studies 

T.  W.  Baldwin’s  new  volume,  On  the 
Literary  Genetics  of  Shakspere's  Plays,6 
‘takes  up  where  William  Shakspere's 
Five-Act  Structure  left  off,  both  are 
supplemented  by  On  the  Literary 

O.U.P.  pp.  ix  +  96.  25 s. 

7  William  Shakespeare.  ‘ Love's  Labour's 
Lost'.  Introduction  by  Paul  Rogers. 
Designs  by  Berkeley  Sutcliffe.  The  Folio 
Society,  pp.  103.  21*. 

8  On  the  Literary  Genetics  of  Shakspere’s 
Plays,  1592-1594,  by  T.  W.  Baldwin. 
Illinois  U.P.  pp.  xii+562.  $8.50. 
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Genetics  of  Shakspere's  Poems  & 
Sonnets,  and  all  rest  fundamentally 
upon  William  Shakspere's  Small  Latine 
and  Lesse  Greeke,  and  its  “portico”, 
William  Shakspere's  Petty  School'. 
The  book  consists  of  some  thirty  studies 
of  problems  relating  to  Shakespeare’s 
early  career  and  the  composition  of  his 
plays.  It  opens  with  a  long  essay  on 
Greene’s  famous  ‘Shake-scene’  passage 
of  1592,  connecting  it  with  the  state  of 
the  acting  companies  of  the  day,  and 
suggesting  that  it  is  directed  rather 
against  Strange’s  company  than  against 
Shakespeare:  Strange’s  men  ‘had  made 
up  their  minds  about  Shakspere  as  a 
dramatist’,  and  other  dramatists  were 
convenient  only  as  supplements  to  him ; 
Greene  himself  was  no  longer  wanted, 
and  Marlowe,  Nashe,  and  Peele  must 
be  warned  not  to  help  the  company 
by  writing  for  it.  Other  papers  deal 
with  the  chronology  of  the  plays  of 
Greene,  Marlowe,  Peele,  and  Kyd. 
Five  are  devoted  to  the  ‘casting  pattern’ 
of  the  leading  companies,  and  another 
sums  up  the  evidence  for  co-operation 
between  the  Admiral’s  Company  and 
Strange’s  Men  in  the  early  1590's.  In 
a  further  series  of  papers  Baldwin 
discusses  the  dating  and  the  five-act 
structure  of  the  Lancaster-York  tetra¬ 
logy,  summing  up  the  moral  of  the 
plays  with  the  conclusion  that  their 
theme  was  ‘not  the  loveliness  of  union, 
but  the  horrors  of  dissension’.  Titus 
Andronicus  is  the  subject  of  several 
other  papers,  the  content  of  which  is 
too  complex  to  be  summarized  here; 
briefly,  Baldwin  believes  that  Shake¬ 
speare  had  no  hand  in  the  original  Titus 
written  for  the  Admiral’s  Men  before 
1590,  but  that  he  and  Peele  were  ‘co- 
writers  or  co-revisers’  for  the  version 
which  appeared  as  ‘new’  in  Henslowe’s 
Diary  in  January  1594.  Facts  and 
problems  relating  to  most  of  the  other 
plays  down  to  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  are  treated  in  the  later  papers, 
and,  finally,  Baldwin  considers  the  im¬ 


plications  of  the  term  Johannes  Fac¬ 
totum  which  Greene  applied  to 
Shakespeare;  Greene  was  judging 
Shakespeare  ‘by  his  interpretation  of 
the  culturally  accepted  dogma  of  his 
day  of  what  was  literarily  right’,  but  his 
voice  went  unheeded  because  the  actors 
and  the  public  ‘agreed  with  divers  of 
worship  that  his  facetious  grace  in 
writing  approved  his  art.  Shakspere’s 
plays  approved  themselves  to  a  gainful 
audience;  they  were,  therefore,  good.’ 
Baldwin’s  book  embodies  much  pains¬ 
taking  research  both  of  his  own  and  on 
the  part  of  other  scholars,  and  his 
conclusions  are  carefully  and  lucidly 
developed ;  many  other  workers  in  the 
field  will  be  grateful  to  him  for  his 
labours. 

The  Shakespearean  Ethic,9  by  John 
Vy  vyan,  is  an  interesting  and  important 
book  which  aims  at  showing  that 
Shakespeare  had  strong  moral  con¬ 
victions,  ‘that  he  expressed  them,  and 
that  they  are  so  related  to  his  dramatic 
conceptions  as  to  be  mutually  reveal¬ 
ing’.  While  we  cannot  safely  identify 
Shakespeare  with  the  philosophy  of 
any  of  his  dramatic  characters,  certain 
moral  ideas  are  consistently  developed 
in  his  plays  and  certain  patterns  of 
action  are  consistently  followed.  Thus 
in  the  tragedies  we  are  at  the  beginning 
of  the  action  shown  ‘a  soul,  in  many 
respects  noble,  but  with  a  fatal  flaw, 
which  lays  it  open  to  a  special  tempta¬ 
tion’.  Then  ‘the  “voices”  of  the  com¬ 
ing  temptation  are  characterized  for  us, 
so  that  we  may  have  no  doubt  that 
they  will  persuade  to  evil’.  In  a  tempta¬ 
tion  scene  the  weak  spot  of  the  hero’s 
soul  is  probed,  and  the  temptation  is 
yielded  to.  There  follows  an  inner  con¬ 
flict,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  soliloquy, 
in  which  the  native  nobility  of  the 
hero’s  soul  opposes  the  temptation, 
but  fails.  With  a  second  temptation 
and  a  second  inner  conflict  the  hero 

9  The  Shakespearean  Ethic,  by  John 
Vyvyan.  Chatto  &  Windus.  pp.  208.  18s. 
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loses  the  kingship  of  his  own  soul,  and 
this  leads  to  ‘the  tragic  act,  or  act  of 
darkness  to  the  realization  of  horror, 
and  to  death.  Macbeth  illustrates  well 
the  working  out  of  this  pattern,  and 
also  the  fact  that  an  inversion  of  values 
takes  place  in  every  tragic  hero ;  Shake¬ 
speare’s  standard  of  integrity  lies  in 
the  words  ‘I  am  that  I  am’,  and  once 
the  hero  departs  from  this  standard 
and  allows  his  values  to  become  dis¬ 
torted  he  is  on  the  way  to  being 
damned.  This  happens  to  Brutus,  a 
noble  nature  committed  to  an  ignoble 
act;  it  happens  also  to  the  Prince  of 
Denmark,  as  Vyvyan  demonstrates  in 
a  masterly  analysis  of  Hamlet.  Hamlet 
regards  the  killing  of  Claudius  as 
‘perfect  conscience’;  but  ‘Shake¬ 
speare’s  view  of  perfect  conscience  is 
the  act  of  creative  mercy’,  and  he 
makes  it  clear  that  Hamlet  has  allowed 
himself  to  be  turned  ‘morally  upside- 
down’.  Measure  for  Measure  begins 
by  following  the  tragic  pattern,  but 
because  the  wise  Duke  brings  the  erring 
and  sinful  characters  to  realize  the 
necessity  of  creative  mercy,  all  can  be 
well  in  the  end.  In  Othello  and  The 
Winter's  Tale  Shakespeare  gives  us  ‘a 
special  study  of  the  nature  and  process 
of  temptation’.  Othello  follows  the 
tragic  pattern.  The  Winter's  Tale 
follows  a  new  pattern  which  Shake¬ 
speare  had  worked  out,  and  which  he 
applied  to  his  last  plays;  this  is  the 
‘dramatic  pattern  of  regeneration 
which  exactly  balanced  the  tragic 
sequence’,  and  which  worked  towards 
the  act  of  creative  mercy,  including 
self-forgiveness,  followed  by  an  ex¬ 
perience  of  enlightenment  and  ‘the 
symbolic  union  of  love’.  Shakespeare 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  an  eye  for  an 
eye  and  death  for  death;  he  believed  in 
‘the  higher  morality  of  the  Gospels’, 
and  showed  that  ‘the  ethics  of  the  Old 
Testament  must  be  repudiated  before 
it  is  possible  to  live  by  those  of  the 
New’.  Vyvyan’s  wise  book,  with  its 


illuminating  analysis  of  dominant 
themes  in  the  plays,  adds  much  to  our 
understanding  both  of  individual  plays 
and  of  the  moral  basis  of  the  plays  as 
a  whole. 

More  Talking  of  Shakespeare ,10 
edited,  like  Talking  of  Shakespeare 
(1954 — see  YW  xxxv.  85),  by  John 
Garrett,  contains  a  dozen  of  the  lec¬ 
tures  delivered  during  the  past  five 
years  at  the  Shakespeare  Memorial 
Theatre’s  annual  Summer  Schools. 
Nevill  Coghill’s  subject  is  ‘Wags, 
Clowns  and  Jesters’.  Happily  as  the 
wag  is  portrayed  by  Lyly,  Shakespeare 
invests  the  character  with  a  charm,  a 
delicacy,  and  a  poetry  that  Lyly  never 
achieved,  Moth  being  the  finest  of  his 
creations  of  this  type.  His  clowns,  too, 
are  a  gigantic  advance  on  any  that 
came  before  them,  the  greatest  of  them, 
such  as  Bottom,  being  a  combination 
of  genius  and  innocent  simplicity;  in 
Will  Kempe  Shakespeare  seems  to  have 
had  an  actor  ideally  suited  for  such 
roles.  As  for  the  jesters,  Coghill  shows, 
from  contemporary  records  of  de¬ 
formed,  half-witted  ‘naturals’  who 
served  as  jesters  in  royal  and  noble 
households,  how  Shakespeare  trans¬ 
figured  the  whole  tribe,  and  in  ‘the 
witty  Fool,  the  singing  Fool,  the  fey, 
the  tragic  Fool’,  created  some  of  his 
most  beautiful  characters.  In  a  paper 
on  As  You  Like  It,  which  she  describes 
as  ‘Shakespeare’s  most  Mozartian 
comedy’,  Helen  Gardner  examines 
some  of  the  traditional  elements  in  the 
play;  she  finds  them  combined  with 
every  type  of  humour  of  which  Shake¬ 
speare  was  capable  except  the  humour 
of  gross  clowns,  and  fused  ‘by  the 
inclusiveness  of  his  vision  of  life’. 
H.  D.  F.  Kitto  looks  at  Shakespeare 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  classical 
scholar.  In  the  tragedies  he  notes,  as 
in  Greek  tragedy,  ‘a  sense  that  the 
action  is  being  played  out  with  refer- 

10  More  Talking  of  Shakespeare,  ed.  by 
John  Garrett.  Longmans,  pp.  ix+190.  21$. 
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ence  not  simply  to  exciting  and  tragic 
individuals,  but  to  the  whole  frame¬ 
work  of  our  universe’.  There  is  also, 
among  other  parallels,  the  ‘tragic 
inevitability’  that  we  associate  with 
Greek  tragedy,  and  a  similar  use  of 
dramatic  irony.  In  ‘The  Question  of 
Character  in  Shakespeare’  L.  C. 
Knights  reviews  some  recent  trends  in 
Shakespearian  criticism,  and  decides 
that  we  cannot  profitably  isolate  the 
characters  from  their  settings  and  dis¬ 
cuss  them  as  if  they  are  real  persons; 
for  ‘it  is  in  our  imaginative  response  to 
the  whole  play  .  .  .  that  the  meaning 
lies’.  In  a  study  of  ‘ Shakespeare’s  Pas¬ 
toral  Comedy’  Mary  Lascelles  shows 
what  Shakespeare  derived  from  earlier 
pastoral  romances,  and  how  far,  in 
such  plays  as  The  Winter's  Tale  and  As 
You  Like  It,  he  transcended  his  models. 
Harry  Levin  makes  a  close  analysis  of 
the  scene  in  King  Lear  (iv.  vi)  which 
contains  the  famous  passage  describing 
Dover  Cliff,  and  relates  it  to  the  theme 
of  downfall  in  the  play  as  a  whole. 
Speaking  of  ‘Shakespeare  and  the 
Dramatic  Critics’,  Norman  Marshall 
deplores  the  ‘chilly  aloofness’  with 
which  most  critics  discuss  Shake¬ 
spearian  productions;  he  would  like 
them  to  write  about  Shakespeare  with 
the  ‘uninhibited  and  infectious  enthu¬ 
siasm’  that  they  are  ready  to  accord  to 
‘every  sort  of  entertainment  apart  from 
Shakespeare’.  In  ‘Shakespeare’s  Men 
and  Their  Morals’  J.  I.  M.  Stewart 
affirms  that  Shakespeare’s  characters 
are  not  the  creations  of  a  moralist. 
Shakespeare  ‘  deals  with  morals  always ; 
but  as  a  moralist,  never.  ...  He  does 
not  work  out  moral  problems  for  us; 
yet  he  leaves  us,  as  moral  beings,  more 
alert  than  he  found  us.’  Graham 
Storey  offers  a  defence  of  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,  which  has  often  been 
adversely  criticized  on  the  grounds 
that  its  elements  are  incompatible,  its 
plot  too  harsh  for  the  characters,  or  its 
romantic  story  of  the  wrong  kind  to 


blend  with  comedy.  Storey  believes 
that  criticism  of  this  kind  seriously 
underrates  ‘  the  comic  capacity  of  both 
Shakespeare  and  his  audience:  the 
capacity  to  create,  and  to  respond  to, 
varying  and  often  contradictory  ex¬ 
periences  simultaneously’.  In  ‘The 
Language  of  the  Last  Plays’  James 
Sutherland  analyses  some  passages 
which  give  the  impression  that  Shake¬ 
speare  is  writing  in  a  tired  or  hurried 
manner,  and  others  in  which  he  may  be 
said  to  be  writing  in  the  manner  of  a 
metaphysical  poet.  In  an  attempt  to 
analyse  ‘The  Mind  of  Shakespeare’, 
John  Wain  emphasizes,  first,  that  it 
was  a  mind  that  lent  itself  to  clarity; 
secondly,  that  it  was  able  to  make  unity 
out  of  complexity;  and  thirdly,  that  it 
developed  steadily  towards  a  greater 
and  greater  inclusiveness.  In  the  final 
paper  Henry  Yellowlees  talks  about 
‘Medicine  and  Surgery  in  the  1955 
Season’s  Plays’,  paying  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  All 's  Well  and  Macbeth.  Of  this 
admirable  volume  as  a  whole  it  may  be 
said  that  its  subjects  are  more  interest¬ 
ing  than  those  of  its  predecessor  of 
1954,  and  their  treatment  more  pro¬ 
found  and  more  stimulating. 

The  first  three  chapters  of  L.  C. 
Knights'sSomeShakespeareanThemes11 
are  general  in  their  treatment  and  may 
reasonably  be  taken  together  at  this 
point.  In  the  first  Knights  joins  issue 
with  some  recent  critics  who  have 
shown  too  narrow  or  too  negative  an 
approach  to  certain  elements  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  art,  such  as  the  imagery.  It  is 
only  in  relation  to  a  larger  all-embracing 
meaning,  he  declares,  a  meaning  ‘de¬ 
termined  by  the  “plain  sense”  of  what 
is  said,  and  by  its  overtones,  by  the 
dramatic  situation  and  the  progress 
of  the  action,  by  symbols  and  by  the 
interplay  of  different  attitudes  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  different  persons  of  the 
drama’,  that  the  imagery,  or  any  other 

11  Some  Shakespearean  Themes,  by  L.  C. 
Knights.  Chatto  &  Windus.  pp.  183.  18i. 
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component  that  may  be  momentarily 
isolated,  takes  on  its  full  significance. 
Knights  goes  on  to  suggest  that  certain 
themes  often  treated  by  Shakespeare 
may  be  seen  shaping  themselves  into  a 
developing  pattern;  the  themes  that  are 
his  special  concern  in  this  book  ‘can  be 
indicated  by  such  words  as:  time  and 
change,  appearance  and  reality,  the 
fear  of  death  and  the  fear  of  life,  the 
meanings  of  nature,  the  meanings  of 
relationship’.  The  second  chapter  is  a 
study  of  some  of  the  ‘public  themes’ 
that  Shakespeare  treats  in  the  more 
significant  of  his  early  plays.  The  prot¬ 
agonists  of  these  plays  ‘are,  ostensibly, 
figures  from  history,  in  actuality  repre¬ 
sentative  figures  from  the  world  of 
great  affairs’.  In  the  public  world  ‘the 
conflicts  are  no  simpler,  the  contradic¬ 
tions  are  no  less  deeply  rooted,  than  in 
more  intimate  relationships  or  within 
the  individual  himself’.  Indeed,  Shake¬ 
speare  handles  political  actions,  not 
in  terms  of  ‘politics’,  but  ‘in  terms 
of  their  causes  in  human  fears  and  de¬ 
sires  and  of  particular  human  conse¬ 
quences  ’.  Knights  illustrates  this  thesis 
with  reference  to  the  early  Histories, 
down  to  1  Henry  IV.  In  the  following 
chapter  he  makes  a  closer  analysis  of 
2  Henry  IV,  together  with  some  of  the 
Sonnets,  in  order  to  bring  out  Shake¬ 
speare’s  heightened  awareness  of  what 
the  passage  of  time  does  to  man  and  all 
created  things.  Many  of  the  Sonnets, 
he  demonstrates,  show  the  impact  of 
time  and  mutability  on  a  nature  en¬ 
dowed  with  an  uncommon  capacity  for 
delight;  and  he  sees  2  Henry  IV  as  a 
tragi-comedy  of  human  frailty  which 
‘is  about  the  varied  aspects  of  muta¬ 
bility — age,  disappointment  and  de¬ 
cay’.  In  Chapter  IV  Knights  passes 
from  Shakespeare’s  preoccupation  with 
time  to  the  allied  preoccupation  with 
appearance  and  reality — allied  in  the 
sense  that  ‘  the  mere  passage  of  time . . . 
reveals  different  aspects  of  the  world 
we  thought  we  knew’.  This  and  the 


later  chapters  on  Lear,  Macbeth,  and 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  and  Coriolanus 
are  noticed  under  the  relevant  headings 
in  Section  3  of  this  survey. 

Shakespeare's  Philosophical  Pat¬ 
terns,12  by  Walter  Clyde  Curry,  was 
originally  published  in  1937  (see  YW 
xviii.  124).  It  is  an  important  study, 
with  special  reference  to  Macbeth  and 
The  Tempest,  of  medieval  and  Renais¬ 
sance  ways  of  thought  that  helped  to 
form  Shakespeare’s  outlook  on  man 
and  on  the  supernatural  world.  It  has 
long  been  out  of  print,  and  deserves  a 
warm  welcome  on  its  reappearance. 

The  1959  volume  of  Ashland  Studies 
for  Shakespeare 13  was,  like  its  prede¬ 
cessors,  designed  for  study  by  those 
who  came  to  see  the  plays  presented  at 
the  Oregon  Shakespeare  Festival,  the 
plays  this  year  being  Twelfth  Night, 
King  John,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and 
Measure  for  Measure.  It  contains  origi¬ 
nal  articles  and  some  reprints  from 
Renaissance  works  relevant  to  these 
plays.  In  ‘Tudor  Plays  on  the  Way  to 
Production’  F.  L.  Worthington  gives 
an  account  of  Elizabethan  theatres  and 
methods  of  production,  and  describes 
the  prompt-copies  of  plays  by  Munday 
and  Massinger.  Some  light  is  thrown 
on  the  role  of  Malvolio  in  Olivia’s 
household  by  the  next  item  in  the 
volume,  a  reprint  from  The  Duty  of  a 
Steward  to  His  Lord,  by  Edward  Lau¬ 
rence.  This  is  followed  by  An  Excel¬ 
lent  Dialogue  betweene  Constancie 
&  Inconstancie,  from  The  Phoenix 
Nest  (1593),  which  is  included  as 
‘an  important  support  to  the  single- 
minded  quality  of  character  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Mariana’.  Robert  R.  Hodges 
contributes  an  article  on  the  phoenix 
in  which  he  examines  Shakespeare’s 

12  Shakespeare's  Philosophical  Patterns,  by 
Walter  Clyde  Curry.  Louisiana  State  U.P, 
pp.  xiv+261.  $5. 

13  Ashland  Studies  for  Shakespeare,  1959, 
ed.  by  Margery  Bailey.  Ashland,  Oregon: 
Oregon  Shakespeare  Festival  Assn.  Inc. 
pp.  vii+105+v.  $2. 
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use  of  this  fabulous  bird  in  his  writings. 
Next  comes  a  copy  of  a  charge  issued 
to  the  clergy  and  churchwardens  of  the 
diocese  of  Durham  in  1577  by  Bishop 
Richard  Barnes.  Finally,  there  is  a 
reprint  of  Bale’s  Kynge  Johan.  The 
volume  contains  many  interesting  illus¬ 
trations,  most  of  them  reproductions 
of  old  prints  that  have  some  relevance 
to  the  festival  plays. 

W.  Moelwyn  Merchant’s  object,  in 
Shakespeare  and  the  Artist,11  is  to 
discover  ‘whether  and  with  what 
definiteness  we  may  speak  of  a  “visual 
tradition”  in  the  interpretation  of 
Shakespeare’.  Such  a  tradition,  Mer¬ 
chant  believes,  has  been  produced  by 
three  interdependent  types  of  artistic 
endeavour:  stage  setting  and  decor, 
paintings  of  Shakespearian  subjects, 
and  ‘the  great  mass  of  book-illustra¬ 
tion,  especially  engraved  frontispieces, 
which  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
scholars  and  general  readers  whenever 
they  have  read  the  plays,  exerting  an 
indefinable  pressure  on  their  under¬ 
standing  of  character  and  scene’.  The 
first  half  of  the  volume  traces  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  visual  arts  as  they  have  been 
associated  with  Shakespeare’s  plays  in 
books  and  in  the  theatre  from  Eliza¬ 
bethan  times  to  the  present  day,  em¬ 
phasis  being  laid  on  the  fidelity  with 
which  the  visual  representation  accords 
with  the  Shakespearian  text.  Before  the 
‘operatized’  Restoration  versions  of 
Shakespeare  whose  stage  directions 
provide  plenty  of  information  about  the 
elaborate  stage  settings  of  the  period, 
little  is  known  about  the  staging  of 
individual  plays,  although  there  are 
a  few  interesting  documents,  such  as 
the  ‘Peacham  drawing’  from  Titus 
Andronicus.  In  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries,  however,  there  is 
abundant  material  for  the  historian 
of  the  Shakespearian  theatre.  Numer- 

11  Shakespeare  and  the  Artist,  by  W. 
Moelwyn  Merchant.  O.U.P.  pp.  xxx+254. 
105^. 


ous  illustrations  appear  in  editions  of 
Shakespeare,  beginning  with  Rowe’s 
edition  of  1709;  almost  all  the  great 
actors  were  painted  in  their  best-known 
Shakespearian  roles — Garrick  must  be 
one  of  the  most  frequently  painted  men 
who  ever  lived;  Shakespearian  subjects 
became  popular  with  painters,  Hogarth, 
Reynolds,  Romney,  West,  Fuseli, 
Blake,  and  Constable  being  only  some 
of  the  most  eminent  among  them ;  and 
information  of  other  kinds  can  be 
gleaned  from  acting  editions,  from  re¬ 
views,  and  from  other  sources.  From 
all  this  material  Merchant  is  able  to 
throw  interesting  light  on  the  way  in 
which  Shakespeare  has  been  inter¬ 
preted  at  various  times  in  the  last  three 
and  a  half  centuries.  In  the  second  half 
of  the  book  he  discusses  in  some  detail 
some  outstanding  productions,  such  as 
Kemble’s  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Charles 
Kean’s  The  Winter's  Tale,  and  some 
especially  interesting  illustrations,  and 
shows  how  they  represent  particular 
approaches  to  Shakespeare.  His  hand¬ 
some  volume  is  embellished  with  more 
than  a  hundred  beautiful  plates  and 
with  numerous  line  illustrations. 

In  Sh  J  Josef  Frings,  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  suggests  that  Shakespeare  has 
a  special  relevance  for  readers  of  today. 
Like  ourselves,  Shakespeare  lived  in  a 
period  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  and 
reflected  the  climate  of  his  age  in  such 
plays  as  Julius  Caesar,  Macbeth,  and 
Hamlet.  However,  it  was  a  transitional 
age,  and  The  Tempest  shows  that 
Shakespeare  attained  to  the  clearer 
vision  and  stronger  assurance  of 
Christian  faith.  We  too  may  pass 
through  to  better  days. 

Shakespeare' s  Festive  Comedy ,15  by 
C.  L.  Barber,  is  a  study  of  the  period 
of  Shakespeare’s  ‘merry’  comedy, 
from  Love's  Labour's  Lost  and  A  Mid- 

16  Shakespeare's  Festive  Comedy:  A  Study 
of  Dramatic  Form  and  its  Relation  to  Social 
Custom,  by  C.  L.  Barber.  Princeton  U.P.  and 
O.U.P.  pp.  x+266.  $5.  405. 
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summer  Night' s  Dream  onwards.  Barber 
traces  the  origins  of  this  type  of  comedy 
back  to  the  ‘native  satumalian  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  popular  theater  and  the 
popular  holidays  Shakespeare,  he  de¬ 
clares,  ‘used  the  resources  of  a  sophisti¬ 
cated  theater  to  express,  in  his  idyllic 
comedies  and  in  his  clowns’  ironic 
misrule,  the  experience  of  moving 
to  humorous  understanding  through 
satumalian  release’.  In  his  opening 
chapters  Barber  gives  an  account  of 
some  of  the  traditional  pastimes  and 
entertainments  associated  with  such 
festivals  as  Shrove  Tuesday,  May  Day, 
Midsummer  Eve,  Hallowe’en,  and  the 
twelve  days  of  Christmas,  discusses  the 
customs  which  centre  upon  a  Lord  of 
Misrule,  and  describes  pageants  and 
other  entertainments,  both  popular 
and  aristocratic,  which  are  based  on 
ancient  beliefs  and  practices.  Having 
thus  established  his  background,  he 
devotes  a  chapter  to  each  of  the  rele¬ 
vant  Shakespearian  plays,  showing 
how  far  they  depend  for  many  of  their 
best  strokes  on  the  effective  use  of 
themes  and  situations  that  would  be 
familiar  to  the  audience  from  a  life¬ 
long  acquaintance  with  the  traditional 
forms  of  entertainment.  Thus,  for 
example,  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost, 
which  was  probably  written  for  per¬ 
formance  before  a  noble  audience,  the 
dances,  the  masque  of  Muscovites,  the 
show  of  the  Nine  Worthies,  and  the 
pageant  of  Winter  and  Summer  are 
‘the  sort  of  thing  which  was  a  regular 
part  of  court  life  ’ ;  May  Games  and  the 
metamorphoses  which  were  popularly 
supposed  to  occur  on  Midsummer 
Night  form  the  basis  of  much  of  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream ;  and  the 
comedy  in  Henry  IV  to  a  large  extent 
depends  on  Falstaff’s  ‘clowning  mis¬ 
rule’.  Barber  is,  of  course,  aware  of 
many  other  elements  in  Shakespeare’s 
merry  comedy  than  those  with  which 
he  is  particularly  concerned;  but  the 
special  approach  that  he  develops 
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should  do  much  to  enliven  our  ap¬ 
preciation  of  this  group  of  plays. 

Ernst  Th.  Sehrt  contributes  to  Sh  J 
an  interesting  paper  on  the  infinite 
variety  of  Shakespearian  comedy,  trac¬ 
ing  its  development  from  the  compara¬ 
tively  obvious  technique  of  such  early 
plays  as  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
through  the  gay  middle  comedies  and 
the  problematic  comedies  of  the  ‘  tragic 
period’,  to  the  last  group  of  plays. 
Sehrt  brings  out  well  the  effect  of  the 
successive  modifications  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  comic  outlook  and  methods. 
In  ‘Shakespeare’s  Funny  Comedy’ 
(CE)  Rufus  Blanshard  discusses  and 
defends  the  type  of  Shakespearian 
comedy  which  cannot  be  explained 
with  reference  to  its  functions,  and 
which,  although  it  may  lead  to  dis¬ 
unity,  is  nevertheless  funny. 

Zdenek  Stffbmy’s  book  on  Shake¬ 
speare’s  history  plays,16  written  in 
Czech,  contains  a  twenty-page  English 
summary  which  provides  the  material 
for  the  present  notice.  It  opens  with 
some  account  of  the  intellectual  and 
political  assumptions  that  form  the 
background  of  Elizabethan  historical 
drama;  this  is  followed  by  a  discussion 
of  the  relative  importance  that  Shake¬ 
speare  attaches  to  the  various  ranks  of 
society  as  preservers  or  potential  dis¬ 
rupters  of  national  harmony.  Careful 
analysis  of  the  plays  individually  leads 
Stribrny  to  three  main  conclusions 
about  Shakespeare’s  philosophy  of  his¬ 
tory.  First,  Shakespeare’s  kings  begin 
with  a  proud  belief  in  their  divine  right, 
but  come  to  realize  that,  like  other  men, 
they  are  subject  to  time  and  necessity; 
for  some,  like  Richard  II,  this  realiza¬ 
tion  comes  too  late  to  save  them  from 
destruction.  Secondly,  the  wise  mon¬ 
arch  understands  that  the  common 
people  are  a  serious  power  in  the  deci¬ 
sive  moments  of  national  history.  And 

16  Shakespearovy  historicke  hry,  by  Zdenek 
Stribrny.  Prague:  Ceskoslovenske  akademie 
ved.  pp.  295. 
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thirdly,  the  welfare  of  the  English 
nation  is  ‘the  highest  consideration 
of  Shakespeare  in  the  historical 
plays’. 

In  ‘Shakespeare’s  Plutarch’  ( Sh  Q ) 
E.  A.  J.  Honigmann  observes  that 
editors  of  the  Roman  plays  have  often 
in  their  search  for  sources  missed  im¬ 
portant  points  by  confining  themselves 
to  the  relevant  Roman  Lives  of 
Plutarch  and  neglecting  the  compari¬ 
sons  that  Plutarch  drew  with  Greek 
characters.  No  editor  of  Julius  Caesar, 
for  example,  has  noted  that  Shake¬ 
speare  made  significant  use  of  ‘The 
Comparison  of  Dion  with  Brutus’  for 
the  speech  ‘It  must  be  by  his  death  . . .’ 
(m.  i.  10-21).  He  also  used  ‘The  Com¬ 
parison  of  Alcibiades  with  Martius 
Coriolanus’  in  Coriolanus,  and  ‘The 
Comparison  of  Demetrius  with  An- 
tonius  ’  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra ;  and, 
indeed,  in  all  these  plays  he  seems  to 
have  drawn  on  Lives  other  than  those 
which  are  his  main  sources.  ‘  Obviously 
much  remains  to  be  done  if  Shake¬ 
speare’s  sources  are  to  be  closely  pur¬ 
sued,  if  all  his  preparatory  reading  is 
of  value  to  the  critic.’ 

Douglas  Bush  contributes  to  Eliza¬ 
bethan  and  Jacobean  Studies 17  an 
article  entitled  ‘Classical  Myth  in 
Shakespeare’s  Plays’.  He  shows  that 
Shakespeare’s  classical  allusions  ‘range 
from  Renaissance  mythologizing  to 
“myth”;  that,  while  bookish,  rhetori¬ 
cal,  and  perfunctory  items  never  vanish 
altogether,  they  give  place  increasingly 
to  inspired  felicities  bom  of  an  instinc¬ 
tive  and  imaginative  response  to  nature 
and  human  experience;  and  that  elabo¬ 
rate  patches  gratuitously  stuck  on  give 
place  to  allusions  of  integral  and 
dramatic  significance  for  character  and 
the  total  theme’. 

17  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Studies:  Pre¬ 
sented  to  Frank  Percy  Wilson  in  Honour  of 
his  Seventieth  Birthday,  collected  by  Herbert 
Davis  and  Helen  Gardner.  O.U.P.  pp.  viii-f- 
355.  42s. 


In  an  interesting  lecture18  delivered 
to  the  Bavarian  Akademie  der  Wissen- 
schaften,  Wolfgang  Clemen  traces  de¬ 
velopments  in  Shakespeare’s  handling 
of  the  contrast  between  appearance  and 
reality.  He  is  already  making  effective 
use  of  this  antithesis  in  his  earlier 
comedies — in  the  casket  scene  of  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,  for  example,  or  in 
the  many  plots  involving  disguise ;  but 
in  the  tragedies  it  plays  a  more  funda¬ 
mental  part,  and  indeed  all  the  tragic 
heroes  might  ask  Lear’s  question, 
‘Who  is  it  that  can  tell  me  who  lam?’ 

Shakespeare’s  use  of  medical  lore 
and  medical  language  is  exhaustively 
studied  in  R.  R.  Simpson’s  book 
Shakespeare  and  Medicine.19  After  an 
introductory  account  of  Shakespeare’s 
knowledge  of  the  medical  theory  of 
his  day,  a  few  plays  and  characters  are 
singled  out  for  special  treatment;  one 
chapter,  for  instance,  is  entitled  ‘The 
Medical  History  of  Sir  John  Falstaff’. 
Further  chapters  are  devoted  to  Shake¬ 
speare’s  doctors,  apothecaries,  and 
quacks,  to  his  possible  indebtedness  to 
his  son-in-law,  John  Hall  the  physician, 
and  to  his  knowledge  of  drugs  and 
poisons.  Every  aspect  of  medicine  that 
figures  in  Shakespeare  is  discussed,  and 
the  book  ends  with  a  table  of  all  the 
medical  references  in  the  plays. 

In  ‘The  Shadow  of  the  Swan’  (E  & 
S)  Martin  Holmes  considers  ‘a  group 
of  unfortunate  young  men  who  have 
been  misjudged  for  centuries  merely 
because  they  owe  their  existence  to  the 
outstanding  genius  of  William  Shake¬ 
speare  and  apparently  fail  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  privilege’.  These  young  men 
include  the  two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 
both  the  Claudios,  Prince  Hal,  Laertes, 
Malcolm,  and  Bertram  in  All ’s  Well. 
Holmes’s  aim  is  to  show  that  they  do 

18  Schein  und  Sein  bei  Shakespeare,  von 
Wolfgang  Clemen.  Miinchen:  Verlag  der 
Bayerischen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften. 
pp.  46. 

19  Shakespeare  and  Medicine,  by  R.  R. 
Simpson.  Livingstone,  pp.  275.  25s. 
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not  deserve  their  unpopularity  with 
modem  readers  and  audiences;  they 
owe  this  unpopularity  largely  to  our 
having  ‘let  ourselves  judge  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  the  author  too  harshly  because 
they  do  not  conform  to  the  standards 
of  conduct  that  we  have  arbitrarily  set 
up  for  them — standards  which  we 
ascribe  quite  erroneously  to  their  day 
and  never  think  of  claiming  for  our 
own’.  Claudio  and  Bertram  find  an¬ 
other  stout  defender  in  Francis  G. 
Schoff  (Sh  Q).  Before  the  scene  in  the 
church  Claudio  and  Pedro  have  been 
established  as  admirable  men,  and, 
Schoff  argues,  having  been  misled  by  a 
villain,  ‘they  take  what  is  evidently  the 
correct  action  in  the  circumstances. 
Any  flicker  of  twentieth-century  feeling 
that  the  action  is  extreme  or  not  cor¬ 
rect  is — or  ought  to  be — promptly  can¬ 
celed.’  Bertram,  too,  ‘at  his  apparent 
worst  is  no  worse  than  any  human 
being  ’.  In  both  plays,  we  must  remem¬ 
ber,  the  audience  has  knowledge  that 
is  hidden  from  the  dramatic  characters. 

Three  articles  in  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean  Studies  (note  17)  may  be 
noticed  at  this  point  as  having  a  general 
relevance  to  Shakespeare.  In  ‘Shake¬ 
speare’s  Reading  in  Chaucer’  Nevill 
Coghill  adds  to  the  parallels  and  allu¬ 
sions  which  show  that  Shakespeare 
was  an  appreciative  reader  of  Chaucer. 
Frederick  W.  Stemfeld  discusses 
‘Shakespeare’s  Use  of  Popular  Song’, 
demonstrating  in  particular  how  Shake¬ 
speare  adapted  fragments  of  popular 
song  to  his  own  purposes  in  Pistol’s 
‘Qualtitie  calmie  custure  me’  (Folio 
text)  and  Desdemona’s  Willow  Song: 
he  prints  contemporary  settings  of  the 
original  songs.  In  ‘  “  Under  which  king, 
Bezonian?”’  Peter  Alexander  criti¬ 
cizes  two  judgements  of  T.  S.  Eliot’s : 
that  Lamb’s  Specimens  of  English 
Dramatic  Poets  ‘made  it  possible  to 
read  the  plays  as  poetry  while  neglect¬ 
ing  their  function  on  the  stage’;  and 
that  Othello’s  final  speech  is  ‘a  terrible 


exposure  of  human  weakness  ’.  Taken 
together,  and  all  their  implications 
considered,  these  two  judgements, 
Alexander  suggests,  indicate  a  highly 
disputable  approach  on  Eliot’s  part  to 
the  problem  of  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  art  and  morals. 

In  Sh  /  Thomas  Somner  draws  some 
comparisons  between  the  handling  of 
light  and  darkness  in  Shakespeare’s 
plays  and  in  Caravaggio’s  paintings. 

Winfred  Overholster  contributes  to 
Sh  Q  a  paper  entitled  ‘Shakespeare’s 
Psychiatry — And  After’  in  which  she 
outlines  various  Elizabethan  theories 
relating  to  the  cause  and  treatment  of 
mental  disorders.  Planetary  influences, 
witchcraft,  and  ill-balanced  humours 
were  regarded  as  the  main  causes,  and 
the  treatment  ranged  from  the  pre¬ 
scription  of  herbal  remedies  to  in¬ 
carceration. 

Leslie  Hotson  has  claimed  that 
‘motley’  and  ‘parti-coloured’  had 
completely  different  meanings  in 
Shakespeare’s  time.  Sidney  Thomas 
quotes  (Sh  Q)  a  passage  from  The 
Three  Ladies  of  London  (1584)  which 
suggests  that  the  two  words  could 
sometimes  mean  the  same  thing. 

The  Language  of  Shakespeare's 
Plays,20  by  Sir  Ifor  Evans,  was  first 
published  in  1952  (see  YW  xxxiii.  112). 
It  now  appears  in  a  revised  edition  in 
which  the  chapters  on  the  history  plays 
have  been  much  expanded,  for  Sir  Ifor 
has  become  ‘increasingly  impressed  by 
the  place  which  they  occupy  in  the 
development  of  Shakespeare’s  writing 
as  a  dramatist’.  In  the  belief  that 
studies  of  Shakespeare’s  language  too 
often  concentrate  on  effects  which, 
however  significant  and  striking  in  the 
literary  sense,  have  little  relevance  to 
the  impact  of  the  plays  in  the  theatre. 
Sir  Ifor  throughout  the  book  aims  at 
relating  Shakespeare’s  use  of  language 

20  The  Language  of  Shakespeare' s  Plays, 
by  Ifor  Evans.  Second  edition.  Methuen, 
pp.  xi+216.  25 s. 
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to  his  dramatic  purposes.  By  treating 
the  plays  chronologically,  except  Love's 
Labour's  Lost,  which,  as  a  play  greatly 
concerned  with  language,  he  takes  first, 
he  is  able  to  trace  a  fairly  clear  and 
consistent  course  of  development  from 
the  more  obvious  sophistication  of  the 
early  plays  to  the  comparative  simpli¬ 
city  and  profundity  of  expression  in  the 
last  plays. 

Hilda  Hulme  suggests  (RES)  that 
detailed  research  into  local  records 
may  enrich  our  appreciation  of  the 
drama  and  poetry  of  past  ages.  From 
Stratford  records  she  gives  many  ex¬ 
amples  of  usages  in  Shakespeare  which 
have  puzzled  editors  or  which  appear 
to  be  peculiar  to  Shakespeare  in  the 
literature  of  his  period. 

John  Russell  Brown  questions  (SB) 
the  value  of  old-spelling  editions  of 
Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries, 
whether  facsimile  reprints  or  old-spell¬ 
ing  critical  editions,  on  the  grounds 
that  they  do  not  satisfy  the  exacting 
requirements  of  modern  scholarship; 
the  present-day  needs  of  scholars  and 
readers  would  be  better  met  by  photo¬ 
graphic  reproductions  and  modernized, 
fully  interpretative  critical  editions.  In 
a  rejoinder  in  the  same  volume  Arthur 
Brown  reaffirms  his  previously  stated 
belief  (see  SB,  1956)  in  old-spelling 
critical  editions,  confident  that  he 
will  find  in  them  ‘editorial  responsi¬ 
bility  of  a  high  order  and  the  minimum 
of  editorial  intervention  between  [him¬ 
self]  and  the  author’. 

Much  that  has  been  said  about 
Shakespearian  punctuation  may  have 
to  be  reconsidered  in  the  light  of  a  new 
approach  outlined  by  D.  F.  McKenzie 
(RES).  The  second  Quarto  of  The 
Merchant  of  Venice  (1619)  was  set  from 
the  first  Quarto  (1600)  by  the  com¬ 
positor  (Compositor  B)  who  set  a 
great  part  of  the  First  Folio.  There  are 
715  differences  in  punctuation  between 
the  two  Quartos ;  Compositor  B  punc¬ 
tuates  much  more  heavily  than  his 


copy-text,  and  in  particular  adds  347 
commas.  Whether  all  the  Folio  com¬ 
positors  altered  punctuation  as  often 
as  B,  or  did  so  in  the  same  way,  will  be 
known  only  after  more  Jaggard  re¬ 
prints  have  been  examined.  ‘But  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  many  of  the  most  dis¬ 
turbing  features  of  the  Folio  punctua¬ 
tion  are  in  fact  compositorial,  and  that 
although  one  can  see  some  principles 
at  work  many  of  the  changes  appear  to 
be  erratic.’  Clearly  more  study  will  be 
needed  before  critical  comments  based 
on  the  punctuation  of  the  plays  can 
have  much  value.  From  the  regular 
omission  of  the  full  stop  normally 
placed  after  speech-prefixes  in  Eliza¬ 
bethan  drama  and  from  certain  con¬ 
sistent  usages  in  spelling,  W.  Craig 
Ferguson  infers  (SB)  that  the  first 
Quartos  of  2  Henry  IV  and  Much  Ado 
were  set  by  a  single  compositor  in 
Valentine  Simmes’s  shop.  The  second 
Quarto  of  The  First  Part  of  the  Conten¬ 
tion  was  set  by  this  compositor  with 
the  help  of  another,  as  was  the  first 
Quarto  of  The  Shoemaker's  Holiday, 
though  it  is  not  certain  that  the  second 
compositor  was  the  same  in  both  cases. 

There  are  two  additions  this  year  to 
the  excellent  series  of  Folger  Booklets 
on  Tudor  and  Stuart  Civilization.21  In 
an  earlier  booklet  (YW  xxxix.  113) 
Craig  R.  Thompson  described  the 
schools  of  Tudor  England  and  their 
curricula.  He  now  turns  to  the  univer¬ 
sities.  After  a  short  sketch  of  their 
earlier  history,  he  shows  how  they  ex¬ 
panded  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  1500  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  each  had  ten  colleges;  by  1600 
each  had  sixteen,  as  the  result  of  a 
series  of  munificent  benefactions. 

21  Folger  Booklets  on  Tudor  and  Stuart 
Civilization.  Washington:  The  Folger  Shake¬ 
speare  Library.  Universities  in  Tudor 
England,  by  Craig  R.  Thompson,  pp.  iv+ 
34  +  12  plates.  The  Sculptured  Scenes  from 
Shakespeare:  A  Description  of  John  Gregory's 
Marble  Reliefs  on  the  Folger  Library  Build¬ 
ing,  by  Frederick  Hard.  pp.  iii  +  27. 
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Thompson  describes  the  organization 
of  the  universities  and  their  relation  to 
Church  and  State,  their  courses  of 
study  for  the  various  degrees  then 
available,  and  something  of  their  day- 
to-day  life.  He  illustrates  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  they  were  affected  by  the 
various  religious  disputes  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  and  discusses  some  of  the  more 
influential  or  more  controversial  figures 
associated  with  then  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment.  He  provides  a  useful  biblio¬ 
graphy,  and  closes  his  pamphlet  with 
some  plates  picturing  the  colleges  and 
a  few  of  the  notable  personalities  of 
the  period.  In  the  second  pamphlet 
Frederick  Hard  describes  the  nine 
panels  representing  scenes  from  Shake¬ 
speare  which  adorn  the  facade  of  the 
Folger  Library,  and  which  were  exe¬ 
cuted  by  the  sculptor  John  Gregory. 
As  an  introduction  he  gives  a  short 
account  of  Gregory’s  life  and  work. 

Several  articles  on  Shakespearian 
subjects  are  published  in  Studies  in  the 
English  Renaissance  Drama  in  Memory 
of  Karl  Julius  Holzknecht,  edited  by 
Josephine  W.  Bennett,  Oscar  Cargill, 
and  Vernon  Hall,  Jr.  (New  York  U.P.). 
This  volume  was  not  available  while 
the  present  chapter  was  being  prepared. 

The  annual  publications  which  are 
devoted  to  Shakespeare  remain  to  be 
noticed. 

Though  other  Shakespearian  topics 
find  a  place  in  it,  this  year’s  Shake¬ 
speare  Survey 22  has  the  Elizabethan 
theatre  as  its  central  theme.  This  was 
also  the  main  topic  of  discussion  at  the 
Stratford  Shakespeare  Conference  in 
1957,  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  articles 
printed  in  the  Survey  are  based  on  lec¬ 
tures  delivered  on  that  occasion.  These 
and  the  other  contributions  are  noticed 
in  the  relevant  sections  of  the  present 
chapter.  As  usual,  the  volume  contains 

22  Shakespeare  Survey:  An  Annual  Survey 
of  Shakespearian  Study  and  Production.  12, 
ed.  by  Allardyce  Nicoll.  C.U.P.  pp.  x-f  164. 
25^. 


international  notes;  a  list  of  produc¬ 
tions  in  the  United  Kingdom  (1957);  a 
review  of  recent  productions  by  Roy 
Walker ;  and  a  conspectus  of  the  year’s 
contributions  to  Shakespearian  study 
in  which  critical  studies  are  reviewed 
by  Clifford  Leech,  studies  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  life,  times,  and  stage  by  R.  A. 
Foakes,  and  textual  studies  by  James 
G.  McManaway.  There  are  also  photo¬ 
graphs  of  productions  and  of  models 
and  prints  which  illustrate  material 
used  in  the  articles. 

Shakespeare  Jahrbuch 23  also  has  a 
central  theme,  and  this  year  it  is  Shake¬ 
speare’s  influence  on  later  writers; 
notices  of  all  its  articles,  whether  on 
this  or  on  other  subjects,  appear  in 
relevant  sections  of  the  present  chapter. 
Other  regular  features  in  the  volume 
are  reviews  of  productions  and  of 
books  and  articles,  a  report  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Shakespeare  Association’s  activi¬ 
ties  during  the  year,  and  a  bibliography 
of  Shakespearian  studies  in  1958. 

Shakespeare  Quarterly 24  continues 
to  offer  the  hospitality  of  its  pages  to 
scholars  anywhere  who  have  anything 
worth  while  to  contribute  to  Shake¬ 
spearian  studies.  Every  year  it  pub¬ 
lishes  a  great  many  articles  covering  a 
wide  range  of  interests  in  the  Shake¬ 
spearian  field;  it  reviews  Shakespeare 
seasons  in  many  places,  and  all  serious 
books  relating  to  Shakespeare;  it  is 
illustrated  with  excellent  photographs 
and  reproductions  of  other  kinds ;  and 
it  prints  an  extremely  valuable  anno¬ 
tated  bibliography,  this  year  compiled 
by  Paul  A.  Jorgensen  and  Robert  W. 
Dent  and  covering  1958  books  and 
articles. 

23  Shakespeare  Jahrbuch,  herausgegeben 
im  Auftrage  der  deutschen  Shakespeare- 
Gesellschaft  von  Hermann  Heuer,  unter 
Mitwirkung  von  Wolfgang  Clemen  und 
Rudolf  Stamm.  Bd.  95.  Heidelberg:  Quelle 
&  Meyer,  pp.  417. 

24  Shakespeare  Quarterly,  published  by  the 
Shakespeare  Assn,  of  America,  Inc.  Annual 
subscription  $8.  Each  number  $2.50. 
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Shakespeare  Newsletter 25  as  usual 
gives  digests  of  books,  articles,  and 
lectures,  notes  and  observations  on 
a  variety  of  Shakespearian  topics,  and 
a  few  short  original  articles,  which 
are  noticed  elsewhere  in  this  chapter. 

3.  Work  on  Individual  Plays  and  Poems 

As  in  past  years,  the  plays  are  treated 
in  the  order  of  the  Folio. 

The  Tempest.  After  a  short  review  of 
the  known  and  presumed  sources  and 
analogues  of  The  Tempest,  Carol 
Gesner,  in  ‘ The  Tempest  as  Pastoral 
Romance  ’  ( Sh  Q ),  claims  that  Longus’s 
Daphnis  and  Chloe  is  an  important 
source,  especially  for  the  pastoral  ele¬ 
ments  and  the  associated  masque  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  play ;  it  is  possible  that  it 
is  only  an  indirect  source,  but  some 
striking  parallels  suggest  that  Shake¬ 
speare  drew  directly  from  it,  perhaps 
knowing  it  in  Angel  Day’s  translation. 
Peter  Harrison  ( Twentieth  Century)  dis¬ 
cusses  Purcell’s  music  for  The  Tempest, 
and  comments  on  the  Old  Vic  produc¬ 
tion  in  which  this  music  was  used. 

At  v.  i.  41  Prospero  refers  to  his 
elves  and  ‘demy-puppets’  as  ‘weake 
Masters  ’,  a  phrase  which  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  explained.  M.  K.  Flint 
and  E.  J.  Dobson  (RES)  quote  parallels 
to  support  their  view  that  master  here 
is  ‘a  disguised  form’  of  the  obsolete 
word  mister,  from  Old  French  mestier, 
and  ultimately  from  popular  Latin 
*misterium  for  ministerium,  meaning 
‘instrument  or  tool  employed  in  the 
exercise  of  a  craft  or  skill’. 

Milton’s  Comus  contains  a  great 
many  Shakespearian  echoes,  the  plays 
most  frequently  drawn  on  being  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  and  The  Tempest.  Of  these  three, 
says  John  M.  Major  (Sh  Q),  The  Tem¬ 
pest  is  much  the  closest  to  Comus  ‘in 
form,  in  theme,  in  dramatic  situation, 

26  The  Shakespeare  Newsletter,  ed.  and 
published  by  Louis  Marder.  Kent,  Ohio: 
Kent  State  Univ.  Six  issues  annually,  $1. 


in  characterization,  and,  above  all,  in 
atmosphere  and  language’.  Major  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  demonstrate  the  extent  of 
Milton’s  indebtedness  to  The  Tempest. 

Measure  for  Measure.  J.  W.  Lever 
(Sh  Q)  brings  forward  evidence  sug¬ 
gesting  that  Measure  for  Measure  was 
written  at  some  time  after  the  middle 
of  March  1604,  and  acted  between 
April  and  August  in  the  same  year. 
Norman  N.  Holland  (Compar.  Lit.) 
makes  claims  for  what  he  regards  as 
the  Duke’s  ‘probable  descent  from 
Cesare  Borgia’.  He  points  out  that  all 
the  Duke’s  reasons  for  appointing 
Angelo  as  his  deputy  are  to  be  found 
in  Gentillet’s  account  of  Cesare 
Borgia’s  use  of  Remirro  de  Oreo  as 
a  deputy. 

A  Midsummer  Night' s  Dream.  Robert 
R.  Reed,  Jr.,  puts  forward  the  sugges¬ 
tion  (NQ)  that  Shakespeare  derived  the 
idea  of  giving  Bottom  an  ass’s  head 
from  The  History  of  the  Damnable  Life 
and  Deserved  Death  of  Dr.  John 
Faustus,  an  English  translation  of 
which  appeared  in  1592. 

‘To  the  Elizabethans  no  subject, 
apart  from  love,  was  more  appropriate 
to  Midsummer’s  Night  than  folk  medi¬ 
cine,’  say  Lou  Agnes  Reynolds  and 
Paul  Sawyer  in  an  article  in  Sh  Q.  They 
point  out  that  the  names  of  the  four 
fairy  servants,  Cobweb,  Peaseblossom, 
Mustardseed,  and  Moth,  all  represent 
items  used  in  household  remedies.  In 
addressing  the  first  three  Bottom  refers 
to  the  remedies  with  which  they  are 
associated;  he  does  not  greet  Moth, 
and  the  reason  is  that  the  remedies 
with  which  moths  were  associated  were 
prepared  by  steaming  them  to  death, 
and  it  would  strain  even  Bottom’s  wit 
to  make  a  graceful  reference  which 
might  recall  this  practice.  In  Bottom’s 
words,  ‘The  eye  of  man  hath  not 
heard  . . .’  (iv.  i.  208-17),  T.  M.  Pearce 
(Ex)  sees  a  parody  of  1  Cor.  ii.  9-11. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Dorothy  C. 
Hockey  (Sh  Q)  believes  that  Launcelot 
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Gobbo  deserves  closer  study  that  he 
usually  gets,  among  other  things  for 
the  parallel  that  he  provides  with  the 
Biblical  story  of  Jacob  and  Esau. 

As  You  Like  It.  F.  N.  Lees  (TLS, 
10  Apr.)  adds  some  points  to  the  argu¬ 
ments  he  has  previously  put  forward 
that  the  unidentified  Loue  Labours 
Wonne  attributed  to  Shakespeare  by 
Meres  in  1598  may  have  been  As  You 
Like  It.  In  the  face  of  persistent  emen¬ 
dation,  Peter  J.  Seng  pleads  (Sh  Q)  for 
the  retention  of  the  Folio  reading  in  the 
third  line  of  the  foresters’  song,  ‘Then 
sing  him  home,  the  rest  shall  beare  this 
burthen’.  He  regards  these  words  as  an 
interjected  line  of  dialogue  by  Jaques, 
and  ‘burthen’  as  a  pun,  referring  both 
to  the  refrain  of  the  song  and  to  ‘  home  ’ 
(in  the  following  line)  as  the  badge  of 
the  cuckold. 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  The  Shake¬ 
spearian  authorship  of  parts  of  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew  is  still  sometimes 
called  in  question.  In  Sh  Q  Tommy 
Ruth  Waldo  and  T.  W.  Herbert 
examine  all  the  musical  terms  and 
references  in  the  play,  and  claim  that 
they  are  used  in  a  characteristically 
Shakespearian  way,  in  the  disputed 
scenes  as  well  as  in  those  whose  author¬ 
ship  is  not  questioned.  Their  findings 
therefore  support  those  of  K.  Wenters- 
dorf,  whose  study  of  the  imagery  (Sh  Q, 
1954)  convinced  him  that  the  whole  of 
The  Shrew  was  written  by  Shakespeare. 
Also  in  Sh  Q,  John  W.  Shroeder  finds 
an  analogue  and  possible  source  of  The 
Taming  of  a  Shrew  in  the  tale  of  Queen 
Vastris  in  Caxton’s  translation  (1481) 
of  The  Book  of  the  Knight  of  La  Tour 
Landry. 

Twelfth  Night.  In  a  lecture  on  Twelfth 
Night  (Rice  Inst.  Pamph.)  Harold 
Jenkins  notes  the  use  that  Shakespeare 
makes  in  this  play  of  material  that  he 
had  used  before;  ‘he  had  in  a  sense 
been  composing  it  during  most  of  the 
previous  decade’.  Jenkins  goes  on  to 
demonstrate  the  art  with  which  Shake¬ 


speare  adapts  the  old  incidents  to  the 
circumstances  and  the  spirit  of  the 
new  play,  and  to  discuss  the  various 
kinds  of  delusion  under  which  the 
characters  suffer.  He  disagrees  with 
those  who  think  that  Malvolio  is  too 
harshly  treated,  and  sees  an  ironic 
fitness  in  his  downfall  and  in  every 
detail  of  his  situation.  In  ‘  Twelfth 
Night  and  the  Morality  of  Indulgence’ 
(Serv)  John  Hollander  develops  the 
view  that  in  Twelfth  Night  Shakespeare 
set  out  to  write  a  kind  of  moral  comedy 
diametrically  opposed  to  that  of 
Jonson,  a  comedy  in  which  ‘the  times 
deformitie’  was  not  to  be  ‘anatomiz’d’, 
but  represented  in  the  core  of  an  action. 

S.  Nagarajan  (Sh  Q )  believes  that 
those  who  treat  the  alternative  title  of 
Twelfth  Night,  ‘What  You  Will’,  as  a 
token  of  the  light-hearted  gaiety  of 
Shakespearian  comedy  are  misreading 
‘the  serious  artistic  intent  that  causes 
the  play’s  unity  of  structure’.  The 
source  of  the  comedy  is  a  self-deception 
that  ‘consists  in  imposing  on  oneself  a 
vision  that  does  not  really  belong  to 
oneself’.  What  the  characters  will  ‘is 
quite  different  from  what  they  are, 
namely  their  rationality  ’. 

Of  relevance  to  Twelfth  Night  studies 
is  Sir  Walter  Greg’s  well-documented 
proof,  in  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
Studies  (note  17),  that  Twelfth  Night 
is  the  night  of  the  Twelfth  Day  of 
Christmas  (6  Jan.),  and  not  the  previous 
night,  as  is  stated  in  O.E.D.  F.  H. 
Mares  provides  ( NQ )  a  footnote  to 
Sir  Toby’s  reference  to  Sir  Andrew’s 
hair  as  hanging  ‘  like  flax  on  a  distaff’ 
(i.  iii.  99);  he  thinks  it  veils  a  well- 
known  riddle  which,  together  with  its 
answer,  is  found  in  William  Percy’s 
The  Faery  Pastorall,  or  Forrest  of 
Elues  (1603). 

The  Winter's  Tale.  J.  H.  P.  Pafford 
interestingly  discusses  the  importance 
of  music  and  of  the  songs  in  The 
Winter's  Tale  (Sh  Q ),  and  prints  some 
early  seventeenth-century  settings  of 
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the  songs,  some  of  them  by  Robert 
Johnson. 

Richard  II.  Unwilling  to  associate 
himself  with  those  who  regard  Richard 
II  either  as  a  history  play  or  as  a 
tragedy,  Michael  Quinn  ( SP )  aims  at 
showing  that  the  historical  and  tragic 
aspects  of  the  play  are  inseparable. 
His  method  is  ‘to  abstract  three  ideas 
— divine  right,  honor,  and  patience — 
and  to  examine  the  political  and  ethical 
judgments  that  they  seem  to  require  us 
to  make  on  the  main  characters’.  Each 
of  these  ideas,  as  developed  in  the  play, 
demonstrates  Richard’s  increasing  iso¬ 
lation  from  society;  however,  the  last 
acts  of  his  life  make  his  end  truly  tragic, 
‘for  he  dies  as  Somebody,  a  lion  over¬ 
powered,  a  king  deposed,  and  not  as 
one  who  has  become  nothing’.  In 
‘Richard  and  His  Shadow  World’ 
(. American  Imago )  James  A.  S.  McPeek 
argues  that  in  his  portrayal  of  Richard’s 
‘failing  sense  of  reality’  Shakespeare 
has  provided  a  convincing  study  of  a 
schizophrenic. 

1  &  2  Henry  IV.  ‘According  to  the 
avowed  nature,  function,  and  theme  of 
the  history  play’,  says  Anne  Marie 
McNamara  ( Sh  Q ),  Henry  IV  is  ‘the 
only  possible  protagonist’  of  the  two 
plays  that  bear  his  name.  The  centre  of 
interest  in  the  Elizabethan  history  play 
is  the  fate  of  a  nation;  the  theme  of 
each  of  the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV  is 
the  King’s  ‘  successful  effort  to  maintain 
the  well-being  of  England’,  and  he 
therefore  must  be  the  hero.  In  ‘Prince 
Hal  and  the  Ephesians’  (Sew)  J.  A. 
Bryant,  Jr.,  notes  the  parallel  between 
Prince  Hal’s  ‘  I  know  you  all  ’  soliloquy, 
particularly  its  final  promise  (‘I’ll  so 
offend,  to  make  offence  a  skill,  |  Re¬ 
deeming  time  when  men  think  least 
I  will’),  and  Ephesians,  v.  15-16:  ‘See 
then  that  ye  walk  circumspectly,  not  as 
fools,  but  as  wise,  Redeeming  the  time, 
because  the  days  are  evil.’  He  goes  on 
to  show  that  there  are  remarkable 
similarities  between  the  Prince’s  course 


towards  maturity  and  the  general 
tenor  of  St.  Paul’s  exhortation  to  the 
Ephesians.  W.  H.  Auden  (Encounter) 
puts  forward  the  view  that  in  the  last 
analysis  Prince  Hal  is  on  the  side  of 
the  Devil,  ‘the  Prince  of  this  world’; 
Falstaff  is  a  symbol  of  what  such  a 
loyalty  must  inevitably  reject. 

G.  K.  Hunter  notes,  in  ‘Shake¬ 
speare’s  Politics  and  the  Rejection  of 
Falstaff’  (CQ),  that  critical  opinion  on 
the  rejection  seems  to  depend  on  the 
individual  critic’s  attitude  to  the  his¬ 
tories  as  a  whole.  He  feels  that  an 
‘undogmatic  subtlety  of  approach  is 
certainly  needed  if  we  are  to  hold  to¬ 
gether  in  a  sympathetic  unity  the 
multifarious  perceptions  of  the  English 
History  Play  ’.  Noticing  that  the  echoes 
of  stage  rhodomontade  that  are  so 
characteristic  of  Pistol’s  speech  do  not 
begin  until  n.  ii.  151,  fifty  lines  after  his 
first  entry,  S.  Musgrove  (RES)  sug¬ 
gests  ‘that  the  composition  of  Pistol’s 
first  scene  was  not  fully  planned;  that 
the  idea  of  making  him  an  habitue  of 
the  theatre  was  not  originally  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  mind;  and  that  it  came  to  him 
when  he  had  reached  the  end  of  the 
natural  development  of  his  first  design 
for  Pistol  the  swaggerer — conceivably 
after  a  short  break  in  composition’. 

Henry  V.  Robert  J.  Lordi  (NQ)  finds 
a  possible  source  for  Henry’s  speech  at 
Harfleur  (in.  i)  in  a  passage  in  Holin- 
shed  which  Shakespeare  had  already 
used  in  Richard  III  for  Richmond’s 
speech  before  the  Battle  of  Bosworth. 
The  controversy  about  ‘a  Table  of 
green  fields’  (ii.  iii.  18)  continues. 
Among  other  contributions  to  it, 
Norman  Nathan  (NQ)  supports  the 
Folio  text  as  it  stands,  and  S.  F. 
Johnson  (Sh  Q),  in  agreement  with 
Theobald’s  ‘Gentleman  sometime  de¬ 
ceas’d’,  comes  out  in  favour  of  the 
reading  ‘and  a’  talked  of  green  fields’. 

Henry  VI.  The  plays  dealing  with  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  House  of  York,  says 
Michael  Quinn  (Sh  Q),  ‘reveal  a  con- 
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ception  of  providence  which,  though  it 
has  no  startling  originality,  represents 
.  .  .  an  inclination  towards  a  theology 
more  satisfying  than  that  of  many  of 
Shakespeare’s  contemporaries  He 
illustrates  this  thesis  by  studying  the 
Henry  VI  plays  and  Richard  III  in 
relation  to  A  Mirror  for  Magistrates 
and  a  number  of  other  contemporary 
writings. 

Richard  III.  In  a  detailed  review  in 
Sh  Q  of  J.  K.  Walton’s  The  Copy  for 
the  Folio  Text  of  ‘  Richard  IIP  (1955 — - 
see  YW  xxxvi.  104),  Fredson  Bowers 
supports  Walton’s  contention  that  this 
Folio  text  was  printed  throughout  from 
Q  3.  In  the  autumn  issue  of  the  same 
journal,  however,  Bowers  tempers  the 
positiveness  with  which  he  had  agreed 
with  the  upsetting  of  the  traditional 
textual  position  of  Q  6.  Further 
examination  of  the  texts  has  shown 
him  that  the  evidence  for  Q  6  as  a  copy- 
text  cannot  be  explained  away  entirely, 
and  that  the  whole  question  requires 
further  study.  Walton’s  position  had 
been  challenged  earlier  by  A.  S.  Cairn- 
cross  (RES,  1957 — see  YW  xxxviii. 
124),  who  argued  that  Qq  1,  3,  and 
6  all  lay  behind  the  Folio  text.  In  RES 
this  year  Walton  reaffirms  his  original 
view;  his  article  is  followed  by  a  brief 
rejoinder  from  Cairncross. 

Richard  Gerber  ( ES )  draws  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  last  three  lines  of  Richard’s 
final  soliloquy  (v.  iii.  118-206),  spoken 
after  the  dream  in  which  he  is  visited 
by  the  ghosts  of  his  victims.  These 
lines,  a  ‘kind  of  objective  summing-up 
from  the  outside’,  are  typical  of  the 
pre-Shakespearian  soliloquy,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  this  particular 
Elizabethan  convention  with  the 
psychological  realism  of  the  rest  of  the 
soliloquy. 

Henry  VIII.  Robert  Adger  Law  (SP) 
joins  the  controversy  about  the  author¬ 
ship  of  Henry  VIII.  As  fresh  evidence 
that  Fletcher  wrote  the  scenes  that 
have  since  Spedding’s  day  been  attri¬ 


buted  to  him,  he  notes  the  high  pro¬ 
portion  in  these  scenes  of  feminine 
endings  consisting  of  a  verb  followed 
by  an  unstressed  pronoun — a  char¬ 
acteristic  Fletcherian  trick  of  style. 
Metre,  imagery,  and  the  use  of  sources 
all  seem  to  show  that  Fletcher  was  the 
author  of  these  scenes.  In  Henry’s 
speech  at  v.  ii.  25-31,  says  MacDonald 
Emslie  (Ex),  the  reference  to  ‘one 
above  ’em  yet’  may  refer  to  Henry’s 
own  presence  on  the  upper  stage,  and 
this  would  prevent  ‘the  partial  identi¬ 
fication  of  king  with  God  from  being 
felt  with  any  great  explicitness  ’. 

Troilus  and  Cressida.  Troilus  and 
Cressida  is  notoriously  a  difficult  play 
to  assess.  Modem  readers  see  little 
either  of  comedy  or  tragedy  in  it,  and 
are  usually  content  to  accept  it  as  a 
‘  dark  comedy  ’,  whatever  that  may  be, 
or  a  ‘problem  play’.  (One  might  ask 
which  of  Shakespeare’s  mature  plays 
is  not  in  some  sense  a  problem  play.) 
In  ‘  The  Tragic  Structure  of  Troilus  and 
Cressida ’  (Sh  Q)  Brian  Morris  claims 
that  it  is  essentially  a  tragedy.  He  sees 
it  largely  as  a  ‘study  in  futility  and 
destruction’  which  provides  the  setting 
for  ‘the  tragedy  of  a  young  man  who 
committed  the  young  man’s  error  of 
allowing  his  passion  to  overpower  his 
judgment.  He  has  all  the  potentialities 
of  greatness,  his  speech  has  the  en¬ 
nobling  note  of  high  tragedy,  but  his 
nature  is  to  love  “not  wisely,  but  too 
well”.’ 

A.  S.  Knowland  deplores  (Sh  Q )  the 
tendency  in  recent  critics  to  over¬ 
simplify  the  problems  of  the  play ;  this 
tendency  is  particularly  well  exempli¬ 
fied  in  ‘the  view  that  regards  Greeks 
and  Trojans  as  opposing  terms  in  a 
central  symbolic  conflict’,  and  in  the 
view  that  time  is  a  major  theme  of 
the  work.  Knowland  would  scarcely 
approve  of  L.  C.  Knights’s  approach 
in  Some  Shakespearean  Themes  (note 
11).  Though  far  from  being  abstract, 
says  Knights,  Troilus  and  Cressida 
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comes  nearer  than  any  other  of  the* 
plays  to  being  a  philosophical  debate. 
The  ‘complementary  opposites’  set 
before  us  are  the  impersonal  reason 
and  the  ideals  of  public  life  of  the 
Greeks,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
feeling  and  intuitive  intelligence 
of  the  Trojans  on  the  other.  Shake¬ 
speare  does  not  show  us  where  he 
stands  in  the  matter.  For  all  their  formal 
dignity,  the  Greeks  are  ‘creatures  of 
time  and  appearance’;  Troilus’s  sub¬ 
jectivism  commits  him,  too,  to  ‘a 
world  of  time,  appearance,  and  .  .  . 
“an  intolerable  anxiety”’.  The  play 
leaves  us  in  a  ‘labyrinth  of  appear¬ 
ances’.  Albert  Gerard’s  special  concern 
( ES )  is  the  imagery,  a  close  study  of 
which  convinces  him  that  the  liveliness 
and  variety  of  the  play  and  its  rounded 
fulness  of  style  and  structure  make  of  it 
‘a  major  work  of  artistic  achievement 
and  penetrating  awareness’. 

Coriolanus.  Coriolanus  is  not  among 
the  most  popular  of  Shakespeare’s 
heroes.  In  ‘  Coriolanus  as  Tragic  Hero  ’ 
(Sh  Q)  H.  J.  Oliver  puts  forward  a  case 
for  regarding  him  with  greater  favour. 
The  theme  of  the  play,  as  Oliver  sees  it, 
is  ‘the  place  in  a  democratic  society  of 
the  pure  aristocrat,  the  man  who — 
rightly  or  wrongly — will  never  com¬ 
promise,  and  who  therefore  suffers 
where  a  lesser  man  might  have  sur¬ 
vived — where,  indeed,  a  lesser  man, 
Aufidius,  does  survive’.  Certainly 
Coriolanus  is  proud,  but  Shakespeare 
makes  him  a  finer  and  more  attractive 
figure  than  he  is  in  Plutarch,  and  it 
can  be  shown,  especially  from  the 
indirect  characterization,  that  he  has 
true  nobility  and  the  stature  of  a  tragic 
hero.  Also  in  Sh  Q  Kenneth  Muir 
writes  on  ‘The  Background  of  Corio¬ 
lanus'.  Muir  discusses  several  books 
which  were  published  not  long  before 
the  time  when  Shakespeare  was  prob¬ 
ably  writing  Coriolanus,  and  which 
contain  material  relevant  to  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  certain  themes  in  the  play. 


Shakespeare  may  have  known  some  of 
these  books,  but  Muir  is  not  so  much 
concerned  to  prove  that  he  had  done 
so  as  to  demonstrate  that  he  was  ‘  writ¬ 
ing  within  a  literary  tradition’. 

L.  C.  Knights,  in  Some  Shake¬ 
spearean  Themes  (note  11),  sees  Corio¬ 
lanus  as  ‘  the  consummation  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  political  wisdom’,  a  play 
which  shows  ‘  an  assured  grasp  of  those 
positive  values  that  alone  give  signi¬ 
ficance  to  conflict’.  A  fundamental 
insight  embodied  in  the  play  is  ‘that 
political  and  social  forms  cannot  be 
separated  from,  are  in  fact  judged  by, 
the  human  and  moral  qualities  that 
shape  them,  and  the  human  and  moral 
qualities  that  they  foster’. 

Romeo  and  Juliet.  In  ‘Romeo’s 
Loquacious  Friend’  (Sh  Q )  Herbert 
McArthur  reviews  what  critics,  con¬ 
tinental  as  well  as  English,  have  said 
about  Mercutio  from  Dryden’s  day 
until  the  present.  The  modem  tendency 
has  been  to  regard  Mercutio  as  ‘part  of 
that  sordid,  trivial,  but  complacent 
world  out  of  which  Romeo  and  Juliet 
must  rise  to  another  sphere  of  values  ’. 
McArthur  believes  his  role  to  be  more 
important  than  this :  it  is  part  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  whole  plan,  and  even  the 
Queen  Mab  scene  must  be  considered, 
not  merely  as  a  lyric  flight  of  fancy, 
but  in  the  setting  of  Romeo’s  first 
intimation  of  approaching  tragedy. 

Timon  of  Athens.  Andor  Gomme 
(EC)  takes  exception  to  recent  attempts 
to  sentimentalize  Shakespeare’s  tragic 
heroes ;  in  particular  he  regards  Wilson 
Knight’s  claims  for  Timon  as  ‘gro¬ 
tesquely  extravagant  ’.  Although  Timon 
stands  for  the  best  side  of  his  world, 
it  is  a  world  that  represents  ‘the  final 
decay  of  a  civilization  which  defines 
itself  in  terms  of  wealth  and  luxury’. 
Timon’s  unbridled  hatred  at  the  end 
of  the  play  is  ‘the  logical  culmination 
of  the  moral  weakness  which  the 
earlier  acts  have  exposed’.  Perhaps  one 
reason  why  the  play  was  not  finished 
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was  that  the  society  depicted  in  it  was 
too  decadent  for  Shakespeare’s  pur¬ 
pose  of  social  analysis. 

Alluding  to  an  earlier  article  by 
W.  M.  Merchant  (Sh  Q,  1955),  Wini¬ 
fred  M.  T.  Nowottny  (Sh  Q )  establishes 
that  the  significant  echoing  of  scrip¬ 
tural  phrasing  of  which  Merchant 
speaks  is  not  confined  to  the  first  three 
acts.  She  argues  ‘  that  in  Timon’s  “  over¬ 
throw  of  all  established  values  and 
truths”  there  is  a  clearly  articulated 
sequence,  and  that  in  this  sequence  the 
climactic  inversion  is  of  values  speci¬ 
fically  Christian’;  and  it  would  appear 
that  this  ‘climactic  inversion  is  more 
intimately  related  to  the  processes  of 
Timon’s  imagination,  as  represented 
in  Acts  IV  and  V,  than  is  the  theme 
of  art’s  counterfeiting  ’.  With  parallels 
from  O.E.D.,  Hilda  M.  Hulme  ( NQ ) 
glosses  state  at  n.  i.  13  as  ‘circum¬ 
stances  as  regards  means  of  livelihood, 
riches  or  possessions’.  In  the  same  line 
she  derives  the  meaning  of  the  verb 
sound  from  the  adjective  in  its  sense  of 
‘financially  solid  or  safe’. 

Julius  Caesar.  Three  articles  in  Sh  Q 
are  devoted  to  Julius  Caesar.  Gordon 
Ross  Smith  notes  that  many  com¬ 
mentators  have  considered  Brutus 
either  an  imperfectly  realized  character 
or  ‘  too  virtuous  a  person  ever  to  have 
been  alive’.  Smith  argues  that  ‘the 
central  quality  of  Brutus  is  not  his 
virtue.  It  is  his  will.  His  virtue  is  the 
splendid  muffling  that  clothes  his  will, 
that  hides  it  from  all  cynical,  envious 
eyes,  that  garbs  a  thoroughly  egotis¬ 
tical  willfulness  in  the  white  radiance 
of  incorruptible  principle.’  On  the 
grounds  that  ‘the  telling  irony  of  lie 
begetting  lie,  and  of  concealment  be¬ 
getting  disclosure’,  must  have  been 
intended  by  Shakespeare,  Brents  Stir¬ 
ling  claims  that  the  cumulative  effect 
of  the  two  passages  in  which  Portia’s 
death  is  announced  contributes  signi¬ 
ficantly  to  our  understanding  of 
Brutus’s  character,  and  that  the  Folio 


text  as  it  stands  must  be  accepted  as 
representing  Shakespeare’s  intentions 
in  this  scene  (iv.  iii.  143-96).  Lawrence 
F.  McNamee  describes  the  first  pro¬ 
duction  of  Julius  Caesar  on  the  German 
stage;  it  took  place  at  Mannheim  in 
1785,  and  the  translation  was  that  of 
Baron  Wolfgang  von  Dalberg,  an 
adaptation  of  Wieland’s  prose  trans¬ 
lation. 

Macbeth.  Irving  Ribner’s  thesis,  in 
‘ Macbeth :  The  Pattern  of  Idea  and 
Action’  (Sh  Q ),  is  that  every  element 
of  Macbeth  ‘is  designed  to  support 
an  intellectual  statement’,  and  action, 
character,  and  poetry  all  contribute  to 
this  end.  ‘The  idea  which  governs  the 
play  is  primarily  explicit  in  the  action 
of  the  central  character,  Macbeth 
himself;  his  role  is  cast  into  a  symbolic 
pattern  which  is  a  reflection  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  view  of  evil’s  operation  in  the 
world.  The  other  characters  serve 
dramatic  functions  designed  to  set  off 
the  particular  intellectual  problems 
implicit  in  the  action  of  the  central 
figure.’  L.  C.  Knights’s  view  is  that 
the  main  theme  of  Macbeth  is  ‘the 
reversal  of  values’.  In  Some  Shake¬ 
spearean  Themes  (note  1 1)  he  considers 
some  of  the  senses  in  which  this  appears 
to  be  the  case,  and  stresses  Shake¬ 
speare’s  ‘elaborate  and  imaginatively 
powerful  analogy  between  the  human 
order  and  the  order  of  nature’.  He 
finds  in  the  play  both  an  answer  to 
Shakespeare’s  earlier  questionings 
about  time’s  power,  and  ‘a  resolution 
of  his  earlier  preoccupation  with  the 
power  of  illusion  and  false  appear¬ 
ance’.  In  ‘The  Secret’st  Man  of  Blood’ 
(Sh  Q )  William  Blissett  makes  a  close 
study  of  dramatic  irony  in  Macbeth. 

In  the  1957  number  of  Sh  J  Richard 
Flatter  argued  that  the  Hecate  scene 
(ni.  v)  was  ‘genuine  Shakespeare’,  and 
not  by  Middleton,  as  is  often  claimed 
(see  YW  xxxviii.  141).  The  following 
issue  of  Sh  J  contained  an  article  in 
which  John  P.  Cutts  asserted  that 
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‘Middleton’s  name  cannot  safely  be 
dismissed  from  any  consideration  of 
the  Hecate  scenes’  (YW  xxxix.  127). 
This  year  Flatter  comes  out  with  a 
rejoinder  in  which  he  makes  a  close 
analysis  of  the  scenes  in  question,  and 
reaffirms  his  belief  in  Shakespeare’s 
authorship.  In  a  note  on  ‘She  should 
have  died  hereafter’  (ES)  H.  W. 
Donner  glosses  should  have  as  ‘must 
have’,  and  explains  the  following  line 
as  meaning  that  the  time  ‘ must  come 
when  the  news  was  brought  of  the 
queen’s  death’. 

Hamlet.  In  1958  Harry  Levin 
delivered  the  Alexander  Lectures  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  under  the 
title  The  Question  of  ‘ Hamlet ’.  These 
lectures  have  now  appeared  in  print.26 
Levin’s  opening  observations  establish 
the  appropriateness  of  his  title.  As 
Maynard  Mack  has  observed,  ‘Ham¬ 
let’s  world  is  pre-eminently  in  the 
interrogative  mood’,  and  Levin  notes 
the  importance  in  the  play  of  questions 
and  of  other  forms  of  questioning, 
notably  doubt  and  irony,  all  of  them 
simultaneously  ‘figures  of  speech’  and 
‘figures  of  thought’.  He  develops  this 
approach  in  order  to  emphasize  the 
significance  of  Hamlet’s  many  problem¬ 
atical  assumptions  and  of  ambiguities 
of  various  kinds  in  the  thematic  struc¬ 
ture  of  Hamlet.  The  word  ‘question’ 
occurs  no  fewer  than  seventeen  times 
in  the  play,  and  questions  are  for  ever 
being  asked,  especially  by  Hamlet 
himself;  this  constant  questioning 
reflects  the  ambiguities  and  insincerities 
of  the  world  of  Denmark.  Similarly,  as 
Levin  demonstrates  in  the  second 
lecture,  the  predominant  mood  of 
doubt  in  the  play  is  reflected  in  its 
language.  The  Prince  deliberates  a 
great  deal  between  rival  options:  for 
example,  whether  to  revenge  or  not  to 
revenge,  and  whether  the  visitant  from 
the  spirit  world  comes  from  heaven  or 

26  The  Question  of  'Hamlet',  by  Harry 
Levin.  O.U.P.  pp.  xiii+178.  18.y. 


from  hell.  ‘The  structure  of  Hamlet 
seems,  at  every  level,  to  have  been 
determined  by  this  duality.’  Moreover, 
‘the  texture  is  characterized  by  a 
tendency  to  double  and  redouble  words 
and  phrases’,  whether  in  the  use  of 
hendiadys  or  as  redundant  synonyms, 
and  the  effect  is  ‘to  charge  the  air  with 
overtones  of  wavering  and  indecision’. 
In  the  final  lecture  Levin  examines  the 
irony  that  pervades  the  play,  and  shows 
its  relevance  to  the  atmosphere  and  to 
the  roles  of  the  principal  characters. 
Although  it  seems  impossible  ever  to 
come  to  any  final  conclusions  about 
Hamlet,  these  stimulating  lectures  take 
us  into  the  heart  of  the  play  and 
make  us  feel  that  something  more 
of  its  mystery  has  been  interpreted  for 
us. 

In  addition  to  five  extended  passages 
totalling  about  eighty  lines,  the  Folio 
text  of  Hamlet  contains  a  large  number 
of  words  and  phrases  which  are  absent 
from  the  Quarto.  Examining  these  in 
some  detail,  Harold  Jenkins  demon¬ 
strates  (SB)  that  many  of  them  are 
actors’  additions;  the  textual  corrup¬ 
tions  of  the  players  are  not,  however, 
confined  to  interpolations. 

With  parallels  from  Homer,  Chaucer, 
Machaut,  Alanus  de  Insulis,  and  Roger 
of  Wendover,  Beatrice  White,  in 
‘Claudius  and  Fortune’  ( Ang ),  sug¬ 
gests  that  Claudius’s  reference  (i.  ii) 
‘to  his  “one  auspicious  and  one  drop¬ 
ping  eye”,  in  an  ancient  antithesis 
supported  by  paradoxes  reminiscent  of 
those  used  by  writers  on  Fortune  to 
stress  her  fickleness,  stamps  him  from 
the  first  as  a  hypocrite,  underlines  the 
dubious  nature  of  his  real  intentions, 
and  marks  him  out  at  once  as  a 
potentially  “treacherous  villain”’. 

The  ‘solid  |  sullied  |  sallied’  con¬ 
troversy  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  rest. 
Largely  on  the  grounds  of  parallels  in 
thought  and  language  in  2  Henry  IV 
(especially  m.  i.  45  ff.),  Samuel  A. 
Weiss  (Sh  Q)  comes  down  firmly  on 
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the  side  of  what  he  believes  to  be  ‘the 
only  truly  meaningful  and  Shake¬ 
spearian  reading:  “ solid  flesh”’.  Also 
in  Sh  Q  David  R.  Cheney  disapproves 
of  earlier  symbolical  interpretations  of 
the  cloud  (hi.  ii.  393^402)  and  suggests 
that,  in  addition  to  putting  Polonius  in 
his  place  by  forcing  his  agreement  to 
contradictory  statements,  Hamlet’s 
remarks  about  the  cloud,  by  reminding 
the  audience  of  certain  current  beliefs 
and  proverbs,  might  have  been  under¬ 
stood  as  a  warning  to  Polonius  to  keep 
clear  of  his  affairs. 

Harold  Jenkins  argues  convincingly 
(MLR)  that  at  rv.  v.  152  the  words  ‘Let 
her  come  in’,  attributed  to  Laertes  by 
Quarto  2  and  to  some  Danes  within  by 
most  modern  editors,  should  be  given 
to  the  King.  At  iv.  vii.  58,  where 
Quarto  2  has  ‘Thus  didst  thou’  (Folio 
‘diddest’),  the  reading  should  be  ‘Thus 
diestthou’.  Also  in  MLR  J.  C.  Maxwell 
accepts  Winifred  M.  T.  Nowottny’s 
contention  (MLR,  1957)  that  at  v.  ii. 
356  ‘“leave”  and  not  “live”  is  the 
word  required,  and  that  Q  2’s  “I” 
cannot  be  retained’.  However,  he 
questions  the  assumption  underlying 
her  proposal  of  ‘shall’t  leave’,  namely, 
‘that  “shall”  with  the  ellipse  of  the 
subject  “I”  is  impossible’. 

Supporting  his  interpretation  by 
reference  to  Renaissance  medical  theory 
and  to  Bright’s  Treatise  of  Melan- 
cholie,  Gordon  W.  O’Brien  (Sh  Q) 
explains  Laertes’s  words  at  iv.  v.  156-7 
(‘O  heat  .  .  .  virtue  of  mine  eye’)  as 
indicating  that  ‘a  “furnace-burning” 
heart  will  overheat  the  brain  and  make 
the  victim  mad;  an  over-hot  eye  will 
manufacture  tears  “seven  times  salt”’. 

G.  K.  Hunter  reviews  in  CQ  the 
main  trends  in  the  criticism  of  Hamlet 
since  Bradley. 

King  Lear.  In  Some  Shakespearean 
Themes  (note  1 1)  L.  C.  Knights  aims  at 
showing  that,  although  King  Lear  poses 
some  of  the  most  fundamental  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  the  nature  of  man  in 


a  way  that  precludes  all  ready-made 
answers,  we  may  nevertheless  feel  at 
the  end  ‘that  the  King’s  angry  and 
resounding  question,  “Who  is  it  that 
can  tell  me  who  I  am?”  has  indeed 
been  answered’.  Though  we  may  flinch 
from  the  final  scene,  it  is  imaginatively 
right.  Edward  A.  Block  deplores  a 
common  tendency  to  judge  King  Lear 
from  a  point  of  view  shaped  by  its  later 
development  and  conclusion.  In  ‘  King 
Lear :  A  Study  in  Balanced  and  Shifting 
Sympathies’  (Sh  Q )  he  claims  that 
Shakespeare  has  adapted  his  sources  in 
such  a  way  as  systematically  to  create  a 
delicate  equilibrium  within  each  of  the 
several  conflicts  that  break  out  in  the 
early  part  of  the  play:  the  conflicts 
between  Lear  and  Cordelia,  between 
Lear  and  Goneril  and  Regan,  between 
Edmund  and  Gloucester  and  Edgar. 
Thus  throughout  the  play  he  forces  his 
audience  to  divide  their  sympathies 
between  the  participants  in  the  three 
central  conflicts. 

In  ‘Shakespeare’s  “Folly”:  King 
Lear  \  also  in  Sh  Q,  Carolyn  S.  French 
suggests  that  an  important  reason  why 
many  modern  readers  find  Lear  an 
unsatisfactory  play  is  that  it  is  in  some 
aspects  a  play  about  ‘Christian  folly’, 
and  this  is  a  concept  which  cannot  be 
sympathetically  apprehended  today. 
On  the  modern  stage  parts  of  the  play 
may  seem  merely  foolish  instead  of 
sublime.  Whatever  other  aspects  of  the 
play  are  stressed,  says  Dorothy  C. 
Hockey  (Sh  Q ),  Lear  ‘invariably  evokes 
comment  on  one  subject — justice’. 
The  theme  of  justice  is  enriched  by  the 
‘  scene  patterning  ’  of  the  play,  for  ‘  the 
movement  of  the  plot,  the  character  of 
Lear’s  mind,  and,  above  all,  the  larger 
meaning  of  the  play  have  been  drama¬ 
tized  with  incredible  aptness  as  trials’. 

G.  R.  Elliott  (JEGP)  believes  that 
insufficient  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  contrasts  presented  in  the  first 
scene  of  King  Lear,  and  that  as  a  result 
the  character  of  Lear  has  been  seriously 
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misinterpreted.  At  the  beginning  he  is 
no  more  abnormal  than  the  other 
tragic  heroes,  and  he  is  essentially 
noble.  ‘The  contrast  between  Lear  at 
the  beginning  of  this  scene  and  Lear 
after  his  outbreak  of  fury  exemplifies 
what  may  happen  to  Everyman  when 
he  lets  himself  be  governed  by  the 
“Dragon”,  i.e.,  the  Devil,  of  pride  and 
“wrath”.’  It  has  often  been  felt  that 
there  is  something  equivocal,  and  even 
improper,  about  the  terms  in  which 
love  is  discussed  in  the  first  scene. 
Terry  Hawkes  suggests  (RES)  that 
Shakespeare  is  playing  with  two  senses 
of  the  word  love  that  were  current  in 
the  sixteenth  century :  the  one  derived 
from  OE  lofian  ‘to  appraise,  estimate 
or  state  the  price  or  value  of’,  the  other 
from  OE  lufian  ‘to  love’. 

Othello.  In  ‘The  Machiavel  and  the 
Moor’  (EC)  Laurence  Lemer  refers 
to  characters  in  several  Elizabethan 
plays  in  order  to  demonstrate  that 
Iago  is  more  plausible  than  some 
critics  are  disposed  to  allow.  There  are 
two  Iagos:  the  diabolic  Iago  ‘who  is 
simply  not  human  in  his  dealings  with 
evil’,  and  the  surface  Iago,  ‘a  man  of 
honesty  and  trust,  coarse  and  affable, 
one  who  hates  the  slime  that  sticks  on 
filthy  deeds’.  Both  have  their  counter¬ 
parts,  in  real  life  as  well  as  in  Eliza¬ 
bethan  drama.  Similarly,  there  are  two 
Othellos,  the  noble  Moor  and  the 
‘black  savage’.  But,  says  Lemer,  ‘the 
two  Othellos  are  one:  the  play  is  the 
story  of  a  barbarian  who  (the  pity  of 
it)  relapses’. 

The  passage  about  the  Pontic  Sea  is 
generally  thought  to  be  based  on  Hol¬ 
land’s  translation  of  Pliny,  but  some 
scholars  believe  that  Shakespeare  used 
the  Latin  text  or  a  French  translation, 
or  that  he  picked  up  the  information 
elsewhere.  Kenneth  Muir  demonstrates 
(MLR)  that  three  passages  from  Pliny, 
certainly  in  Holland’s  translation, 
‘coalesced  in  Shakespeare’s  mind  to 
provide  the  whole  substance  and  many 


of  the  words  of  Othello’s  speech’. 
With  parallels  from  various  contem¬ 
porary  works,  and  with  the  help  of 
stage  directions  both  in  Othello  itself 
and  in  other  plays,  Daniel  Seltzer 
(Sh  Q)  indicates  ways  in  which  parts  of 
Othello  may  have  been  performed  by 
Elizabethan  actors.  John  P.  Cutts  de¬ 
plores  (NQ)  the  fact  that  the  editor  of 
the  new  Arden  Othello  has  ignored  the 
importance  of  the  Willow  Song,  and 
disagrees  with  his  suggestion  that  some 
of  the  speeches  leading  to  it  have  been 
misattributed. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra.  If,  as  has  long 
been  suspected,  the  revisions  in  the 
1607  and  1611  editions  of  Daniel’s 
Tragedie  of  Cleopatra  were  made  under 
the  influence  of  Shakespeare,  the  fact 
is  of  great  importance  in  the  dating  of 
Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Arthur  M.  Z. 
Norman  (MLR)  reviews  the  evidence 
for  such  an  influence.  As  he  sees  it, 
Shakespeare  in  his  play  echoed  early 
editions  of  Daniel’s  Cleopatra.  Daniel 
‘witnessed  a  performance  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  play  and  found  in  it  the  spur 
he  needed  to  reconsider  his  early 
tragedy;  thus  the  influence  became 
reciprocal’.  If,  then,  Daniel’s  1607 
edition  shows  such  a  debt  to  Shake¬ 
speare,  Antony  and  Cleopatra  was 
probably  written  at  some  time  in  1606 
or  1607. 

In  Some  Shakespearean  Themes  (note 
1 1)  L.  C.  Knights  sets  out  to  show  that, 
although  the  passion  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  is  evoked  with  the  greatest 
possible  intensity,  Shakespeare,  ‘more 
realist  than  some  of  his  critics  .  .  . 
makes  it  impossible  for  us  not  to 
question  the  nature  and  conditions  of 
that  very  energy  that  the  lovers  release 
in  each  other’.  Being  a  great  writer, 
he  can  afford  to  awaken  sympathy  and 
admiration  for  what,  in  his  final  judge¬ 
ment,  is  discarded  or  condemned. 

In  ‘The  Roman  Tongue’  (Sh  Q) 
Michael  Lloyd  remarks  on  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  manner  of  speech  of  the 
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various  groups  of  characters  in  Antony 
and  Cleopatra.  From  the  opening  scene 
the  Romans,  great  and  small,  speak  in 
terms  of  disgust  about  Cleopatra  and 
Egyptian  life,  and  their  language  ‘im¬ 
plies  a  Roman  adherence  to  a  standard 
of  purity  and  fidelity  in  domestic  re¬ 
lationships  from  which  the  Egyptian 
world  is  a  polluted  deviation’.  Yet  the 
comments  of  the  Romans  ‘stand  in 
disagreeable  contrast  to  the  lighter  tone 
of  Egyptian  conversation,  sexually 
charged  though  that  may  be  with 
innuendoes  about  billiards  and  noses. 
They  are  in  stark  contrast  also  to  the 
predominating  tenor  of  the  Egyptian 
protagonist’s  utterances  about  her 
lover.’  In  another  article,  ‘  Cleopatra  as 
Isis’  (Sh  S),  Lloyd  argues  that  Shake¬ 
speare  was  acquainted  with  the  cult  of 
Isis  from  his  reading  of  Plutarch  and 
Apuleius.  In  Plutarch  Cleopatra  is 
associated  with  Isis,  and  Antony  with 
Bacchus  and  Hercules,  and  Shake¬ 
speare  uses  these  associations,  in 
particular  endowing  Cleopatra  with 
many  of  the  qualities  of  Isis. 

Cymbeline.  In  a  note  on  the  dirge  in 
Cymbeline  ( ES )  Fernand  Corin  gives 
his  reasons  for  not  accepting  the 
Christian  interpretations  that  are  some¬ 
times  offered.  There  is  nothing  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  ‘  Home  art  gone  ’  is  a  reference 
to  heaven;  all  that  is  meant  is  that 
‘Cloten  and  Fidele  have  gone  the  way 
of  all  flesh;  their  bodies  have  finally 
returned  to  the  earth  from  which  they 
came’. 

Pericles.  In  Boult’s  speech  at  iv.  ii. 
25,  ‘I,  shee  quickly  poupt  him  .  .  .’, 
poupt  is  usually  glossed  as  ‘deceived’. 
Hilda  M.  Hulme  suggests  ( NQ )  that 
this  meaning  ‘combines  into  a  decent 
euphemism  various  senses  which  be¬ 
longed  elsewhere  than  in  the  English  of 
polite  society’. 

Narrative  Poems.  In  an  article  in 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Studies  (note 
17)  Don  Cameron  Allen  suggests  that 
Venus  and  Adonis  owes  very  much  less 


to  Ovid  than  is  usually  claimed.  With 
a  wealth  of  learned  allusion,  he  inter¬ 
estingly  relates  the  poem  to  various 
strains  of  symbolism  connected  with 
the  hunt  in  classical  and  Renaissance 
times.  ‘Venus  hunts  Adonis;  Adonis 
hunts  the  boar.  The  first  hunt  is  the 
soft  hunt  of  love;  the  second  is  the 
hard  hunt  of  life.’  The  first,  the  seduc¬ 
tion  of  the  beloved,  is  essentially  im¬ 
proper;  the  second,  ‘the  work  of  the 
sacred  hunters,  is  the  honest  training 
of  those  who  would  be  heroes  ’. 

Sam  Hynes  (Sh  Q )  sets  himself  in 
opposition  to  those  who  think  that  the 
‘siege-rape  analogy’  in  The  Rape  of 
Lucrece,  most  fully  developed  in  the 
description  of  the  tapestry  depicting 
the  Fall  of  Troy,  is  too  constantly  and 
elaborately  pressed.  It  is  fundamental 
to  the  poem,  and  produces  some  of  its 
most  effective  moments,  especially 
when,  after  the  rape,  Tarquin  the 
besieger  becomes  the  besieged. 

The  Sonnets.  In  ‘Variations  on  a 
Theme  in  Shakespeare’s  Sonnets’,  a 
long  paper  contributed  to  Elizabethan 
and  Jacobean  Studies  (note  17),  J.  B. 
Leishman  compares  Shakespeare’s 
treatment  of  ‘Poetry  as  Immortaliza¬ 
tion’  with  that  of  various  poets  from 
Pindar  to  Daniel.  He  appears  to  have 
been  influenced  in  varying  degrees 
by  most  of  the  earlier  poets,  but  there 
are  noteworthy  differences  between  his 
handling  of  the  topos  and  theirs.  Thus, 
while  the  emphasis  of  Horace  and  Ovid 
is  almost  wholly  laid  on  the  immor¬ 
tality  that  their  poetry  will  ensure  for 
themselves,  Shakespeare  and  Petrarch 
‘never  speak  of  their  own  poetry  other 
than  as  a  thing  wholly  dedicated, 
wholly  subordinated,  to  the  person  it 
professes  to  honour’.  Petrarch,  how¬ 
ever,  is  habitually  humble  about  his 
poetry,  whereas  Shakespeare  often 
speaks  of  his  with  ‘  an  unforgettable  and 
Horatian  resonance’ ;  and  again  unlike 
Petrarch,  but  resembling  many  ancient 
poets,  Shakespeare  communicates 
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‘an  almost  overwhelming  sadness  at 
the  fact  of  human  transience’. 

In  Sonnet  144  Shakespeare  is  in¬ 
debted  to  the  Platonic  commonplace 
of  the  ‘two  loves’,  and  the  sonnet  is 
built  round  a  comparison  of  the  two 
loves  to  ‘two  spirits’,  a  good  and  an 
evil  angel.  John  M.  Steadman  ( Sh  Q ) 
notes  three  analogues  to  this  fusion  of 
the  two  concepts:  in  Love's  Labour's 
Lost,  in  Ficino’s  Commentary  on  Plato's 
Symposium,  and  in  The  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy.  Even  if  it  cannot  be  proved 
that  Shakespeare  knew  Ficino,  says 
Steadman,  we  cannot  reject  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  he  was  indirectly  influenced 
by  him. 

In  a  long  paper  in  SP  Dick  Taylor, 
Jr.,  sets  out  to  show  that  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  at  no  time  ‘resembled  any 
of  the  several  youths  who  might  be 
extracted  from  the  sonnets  as  they 
were  printed  in  1609’. 

4.  Theatre  and  Actors 

In  Shakespeare' s  Wooden  O'17  Leslie 
Hotson  develops  at  length  the  thesis 
that  he  first  put  forward  in  ‘Shake¬ 
speare’s  Arena’  {Sew,  1953;  see  YW 
xxxiv.  146).  Rejecting  the  traditional 
view  that  the  Elizabethan  stage  was 
always  located  against  a  wall,  with 
entrances  from  the  back  and  curtain- 
able  alcoves  both  at  stage  level  and 
above  the  stage,  he  argues,  with  a  great 
deal  of  documentary  evidence,  that 
Elizabethan  plays  were  always  per¬ 
formed  in  the  round.  The  best  seats 
were  those  in  the  lords’  room,  which 
was  ‘behind’  the  stage  as  it  is  tradi¬ 
tionally  represented,  and  it  was  at  this 
important  section  of  the  audience  that 
the  players  directed  their  best  efforts. 
In  place  of  the  curtained  ‘inner  stage’ 
and  ‘upper  stage’  Hotson  postulates  a 
set  of  three  rooms,  or  ‘houses  ’,  running 
down  each  side  of  the  stage;  these 
houses  were  permanent  structures 

27  Shakespeare's  Wooden  O,  by  Leslie 
Hotson.  Hart-Davis.  pp.  335.  30.y. 


which,  by  means  of  curtains,  could  be 
either  entirely  enclosed  or  left  open 
and  ‘transparent’.  Those  on  the  right 
(from  the  point  of  view  of  the  lords’ 
room  audience)  represented  the  forces 
of  good,  those  on  the  left  the  forces 
of  evil.  The  tiring-house  was  under 
the  stage,  as  might  be  expected  with  a 
stage  developed  from  the  old  pageants, 
and  entry  on  to  the  stage  was  by  means 
of  ladders  leading  into  one  of  the 
houses — the  actor  ‘  was  in  the  cellarage, 
and  had  to  get  to  the  scajfoldage.  To 
this  deck  he  climbed,  mounted,  or 
ascended  to  make  his  entrance,  just  as 
he  did  in  the  pageant’.  These  are  the 
main  points  of  Hotson’s  thesis,  though 
he  fills  them  out  with  a  great  many 
details,  and  indeed  draws  them  out 
with  a  great  deal  of  tiresome  padding, 
as  in  Chapter  I,  where  he  attempts  to 
reconstruct  a  performance  at  the  Globe 
of  Middleton’s  Game  at  Chess.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Hotson  is  right 
in  some  of  his  contentions,  and  that 
the  traditional  picture  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  stage  will  have  to  be  drastically 
modified  as  a  result  of  his  important 
researches.  However,  he  is  too  dog¬ 
matic  in  many  of  his  assertions,  and 
makes  no  allowance  for  the  variety  of 
conditions  in  which  the  Elizabethan 
player  had  to  perform.  Among  other 
objections,  there  seems  to  be  no 
documentary  evidence  for  the  elaborate 
system  of  houses  that  he  would  have 
us  accept  as  regular  appurtenances  of 
the  Elizabethan  stage. 

Shakespeare  Survey  prints  several 
articles  centred  on  the  Elizabethan 
stage.  Most  of  the  authors  give  a  rather 
different  picture  of  this  stage  from  that 
presented  by  Hotson.  In  ‘The  Open 
Stage:  Elizabethan  or  Existentialist5 
George  R.  Kemodle  contrasts  Shake¬ 
speare’s  stage  with  the  modern  arena 
stage,  which  he  describes  as  ‘the  poor 
man’s  Existentialism’.  Shakespeare’s 
stage  ‘was  not  the  bare  machine  for 
playing  imagined  by  twentieth-century 
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scholars.  ...  It  was  a  complex  symbol, 
combined  out  of  several  age-old 
medieval  symbols’,  and  Shakespeare 
exploited  to  the  full  all  its  potentialities. 
Modern  playwrights  use  various  forms 
of  open  stage  for  entirely  different 
reasons  from  Shakespeare.  ‘It  may  be 
very  useful  fully  to  dramatize  on  our 
bare  black  platforms  our  lonely  terror 
of  an  empty  sky.  But  let  us  not  forget 
that  the  open  stage  was  once  used  as 
part  of  a  vision  of  man’s  central  place 
in  a  cosmos  of  dignity  and  order.’  In 
‘The  Lantern  of  Taste’  C.  Walter 
Hodges  studies  various  reconstructions 
of  Elizabethan  theatres  and  points  out 
how  they  have  been  affected  by  the 
prevailing  taste  of  the  periods  in  which 
they  were  made.  Thus  Walter  H.  God¬ 
frey’s  reconstruction  of  the  Fortune, 
made  in  1907  ‘at  the  height  of  the 
ingle-nook  nostalgia  in  England’,  has 
an  abundance  of  black  timbers,  ‘and 
casts  the  strongest  inn-yard  atmo¬ 
sphere  over  the  whole  thing’,  while 
Ludwig  Tieck’s  rendering  (1836)  of  the 
same  theatre  is  approached  from  the 
direction  of  the  baroque.  Other  tastes 
have  at  other  times  influenced  ideas 
about  the  appearance  of  Shakespearian 
theatres,  even  as  they  have  dictated 
styles  of  acting  and  production.  W.  F. 
Rothwell  asks,  ‘Was  there  a  Typical 
Elizabethan  Stage?’  Plays  were  per¬ 
formed  not  only  in  the  theatres  that 
were  built  for  them,  but  at  Court  and 
in  the  halls  of  noblemen  and  of  learned 
foundations,  in  the  yards  of  inns  such 
as  the  Boar’s  Head,  and  even  in 
churches;  touring  companies  would 
often,  no  doubt,  have  to  put  up  with 
very  primitive  accommodation.  Clearly 
Elizabethan  players  had  to  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  all  kinds  of  acting  conditions. 
‘  We  cannot  even  assume  that  the  public 
theatres  were  all  similar  in  appearance, 
equipment,  or  size.’  Working  from  the 
specifications  of  the  Fortune  contract 
and  De  Witt’s  sketch  of  the  Swan, 
Richard  Southern  gives  directions  for 


the  reconstruction  of  ‘a  practicable 
Elizabethan  playhouse’.  Richard  Hos- 
ley  ‘proposes  the  theory  that  the 
tiring-house  of  the  First  Globe  was 
essentially  similar  to  that  of  the  Swan 
as  pictured  in  the  De  Witt  drawing  of 
1596’.  As  he  sees  it,  the  tiring-house 
would  have  been  equipped  with  per¬ 
haps  two,  but  probably  three,  double- 
hung  doors  opening  on  the  stage,  each 
7  or  8  feet  wide.  When  fully  opened, 
each  of  these  doors  would  bring  into 
use  a  considerable  ‘discovery-space’ 
within  the  tiring-house.  Such  a  dis¬ 
covery-space  must  be  distinguished 
from  ‘that  other  kind  of  discovery- 
space  known  as  the  “inner  stage”’. 
Noting  that  the  stage  direction  ‘ pass¬ 
ing  over  the  stage ’  in  an  Elizabethan 
play  almost  always  applies  either  to 
a  stately  procession  or  to  the  walking 
across  of  persons  who  do  not  speak  but 
are  observed  and  commented  upon  by 
others,  Allardyce  Nicoll  suggests  that 
it  should  be  interpreted  as  ‘an  entry  of 
actors  in  the  yard  and  their  walking  out 
and  over  the  platform  ’. 

In  ‘The  Actor  at  the  Foot  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Platform’  J.  L.  Styan  consi¬ 
ders  occasions  other  than  the  speaking 
of  soliloquies  when  Shakespeare  must 
have  wished  to  establish  a  particu¬ 
larly  close  relationship  between  actor 
and  spectator  by  bringing  the  actor  to 
the  very  front  of  the  stage.  In  the  next 
article,  ‘  Elizabethan  Stage-Practice  and 
the  Transmutation  of  Source-Material 
by  the  Dramatists’,  Rudolf  Stamm 
analyses  passages  in  Antony  and  Cleo¬ 
patra  in  order  to  demonstrate  that 
‘comparison  between  a  play  and  its 
source  renders  us  particularly  sensitive 
to  all  those  features  in  it  that  charac¬ 
terize  it  as  a  text  intended  for  a  certain 
kind  of  stage  performance’.  A  paper 
by  the  late  Nugent  Monck  outlines  the 
early  history  of  the  Maddermarket 
Theatre  and  illustrates  some  of  the 
uses  to  which  its  distinctive  architec¬ 
tural  features  have  been  put  in  the 
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staging  of  Shakespeare.  Finally  Richard 
David  discusses  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  actors  and  scholars  may  profit¬ 
ably  collaborate  in  the  production  of 
Shakespeare’s  plays. 

Alan  S.  Downer’s  edition,  for  the 
Society  for  Theatre  Research,  of  Ox- 
berry’s  1822  edition  of  Cibber’s  and 
Kemble’s  version  of  Richard  III,26 
with  annotations  by  the  actor  James 
Hackett,  is  a  work  of  considerable 
interest.  The  copious  annotations  pro¬ 
vide  ‘the  fullest  and  most  detailed 
account  in  existence  of  Edmund 
Kean’s  moves,  business  and  rhetorical 
delivery  and  gesture  in  a  complete 
Shakespearean  part,  as  recorded  by 
another  actor’;  they  are  based  on 
Hackett’s  observation  of  at  least  a 
dozen  of  Kean’s  performances  as 
Richard  III.  This  clear  facsimile,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  introductory  notes  on 
Hackett  and  on  Kean’s  acting  style, 
and  the  appendix,  which  includes  a 
bibliography  and  explanatory  notes,  is 
an  important  contribution  to  theatre 
history.  In  addition  to  what  it  tells  us 
of  Kean’s  acting,  it  records  all  the 
traditional  prompters’  directions. 

The  fourth  volume  of  Angus 
McBean’s  pictorial  record  of  produc¬ 
tions  by  the  Shakespeare  Memorial 
Theatre  Company29  (with  some  assis¬ 
tance  from  Roger  Wood,  Antony 
Armstrong-Jones  and  Camera  Press 
Ltd.)  covers  the  years  1957-9.  These 
were  three  particularly  memorable 
years.  In  1957  the  Company  paid  two 
visits  to  London  and  made  a  continen¬ 
tal  tour;  in  1958  it  enjoyed  a  great 

28  Oxberry's  1822  Edition  of  King  Richard 
III ,  with  the  descriptive  notes  recording 
Edmund  Kean's  performance  made  by  James 
H.  Hackett.  Reprinted  in  facsimile,  and  ed. 
by  Alan  S.  Downer.  Society  for  Theatre 
Research,  pp.  xxxiv+88.  For  members 
22 s.  6 d. ;  for  non-members  45s. 

29  Shakespeare  Memorial  Theatre,  1957- 
1959.  A  Photographic  Record  with  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  Ivor  Brown  and  photographs  by 
Angus  McBean.  Reinhardt,  pp.  19  +  94  pp. 
of  photographs.  25s. 


triumph  in  Russia;  and  in  1959  it  cele¬ 
brated  its  hundredth  season,  mourn¬ 
ing,  however,  the  departure  of  Glen 
Byam  Shaw,  who  for  nearly  a  decade 
had  directed  its  affairs  with  such  con¬ 
spicuous  success,  attracting  to  Stratford 
most  of  the  greatest  English  players  of 
our  day.  Sixteen  productions  are  illus¬ 
trated,  including  Tony  Richardson’s 
Pericles,  Tyrone  Guthrie’s  All ’s  Well, 
and  Peter  Brook’s  Tempest.  Ivor  Brown 
contributes  a  lively  review  of  the  three 
seasons. 

Several  articles  in  Sh  Q  are  devoted 
to  Shakespearian  festivals  and  produc¬ 
tions.  M.  St.  Clare  Byrne  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  Shakespeare 
seasons  at  the  Old  Vic  (1958-9)  and 
at  Stratford-upon-Avon  (1959).  Alice 
Griffin  reviews  the  New  York  Shake¬ 
speare  Season  of  1958-9.  Claire 
McGlinchee  covers  the  1959  festival 
at  Stratford,  Connecticut.  Writing  on 
the  festival  at  Stratford,  Ontario, 
Arnold  Edinborough  suggests  that  the 
standards  of  the  festival  are  no  longer 
as  high  as  they  might  be.  Robert  D. 
Horn  praises  the  splendid  new  theatre 
which  has  been  built  for  the  Oregon 
Shakespeare  Festival,  and  reviews  the 
plays  performed  in  it.  Robert  L.  Perkin 
records  a  prosperous  and  successful 
second  season  at  the  University  of 
Colorado,  and  Anson  B.  Cutts  speaks 
with  strong  approval  of  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  Phoenix  Little  Theatre  at 
Tucson,  Arizona.  Elliot  Norton  de¬ 
scribes  the  opening  season  of  the  new 
Arts  Center  Theater  at  Boston,  Mass., 
which  became  a  Shakespeare  festival 
by  chance  rather  than  design  when  Sir 
John  Gielgud  and  Siobhan  McKenna, 
who  had  been  invited  to  act  in  it,  both 
expressed  a  desire  to  play  Shakespeare ; 
the  plays  performed  were  Twelfth 
Night,  Much  Ado,  and  Macbeth. 
Finally,  Bernard  M.  Wagner  writes 
interestingly  of  the  Mermaid  Theatre 
at  Puddle  Dock  and  of  the  historical 
associations  of  its  site,  and  reviews 
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Bernard  Miles’s  production  in  it  of 
Fielding’s  Rape  upon  Rape,  adapted  by 
Miles  as  Lock  up  Your  Daughters. 

In  her  ‘Current  Theatre  Notes’  for 
1957-8  (Sh  Q )  Alice  Griffin  observes 
that  ‘  Shakespeare  is  certainly  the  most 
popular  playwright  when  it  comes  to 
world  representation’.  She  lists  pro¬ 
ductions  that  took  place  during  the 
year  in  a  great  many  countries,  and 
asks  play-goers  everywhere  to  co¬ 
operate  with  her  in  making  her  records 
as  complete  as  possible. 

In  Sh  S  Roy  Walker  reviews  the 
1958  production  of  Henry  VIII  at  the 
Old  Vic  and  of  Twelfth  Night  at  Strat¬ 
ford-upon-Avon. 

Kalman  A.  Burnim  contributes  to 
SNL  an  appraisal  of  Garrick  as  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  and  in  the 
same  journal  there  is  a  short  bio¬ 
graphy,  by  Philip  Highfill,  Jr.,  of  the 
actor  James  Quin,  the  rival  and  friend 
of  Garrick. 

The  Sh  Q  bibliography  lists  many 
articles  on  Shakespearian  productions 
on  stage,  screen,  radio,  and  television. 

5.  Shakespearian  Scholarship.  Echoes 
and  Allusions 

Terence  Hawkes’s  selection  from 
Coleridge’s  writings  on  Shakespeare30 
excludes  Coleridge’s  purely  textual 
comments,  but  otherwise  contains  al¬ 
most  everything  that  the  non-specialist 
student  of  Shakespeare  is  likely  to  find 
interesting,  including,  from  Biographia 
Literaria  and  lecture  notes,  the  core  of 
Coleridge’s  critical  principles  relating 
to  poetry  and  drama.  A  welcome  at¬ 
tempt  has  been  made  to  systematize 
the  presentation  of  Coleridge’s  views; 
thus,  for  example,  from  a  variety  of 
sources  everything  that  is  relevant  to 

30  Coleridge's  Writings  on  Shakespeare:  A 
Selection  of  the  Essays,  Notes  and  Lectures  of 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  on  the  Poems  and 
Plays  of  Shakespeare,  ed.  by  Terence  Hawkes. 
New  York:  Capricorn  Books,  pp.  256. 
$1.35. 


Hamlet  has  been  brought  under  a 
single  heading.  Alfred  Harbage  con¬ 
tributes  an  informative  introduction. 

Robert  Omstein’s  thesis,  in  ‘His¬ 
torical  Criticism  and  the  Interpretation 
of  Shakespeare’  (Sh  Q),  is  that,  ‘while 
scholarship  can  make  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Shakespeare  more  scientific,  it 
cannot  make  of  interpretation  a  science 
based  upon  factual  information’.  His¬ 
torical  criticism  may  be  able  to  tell  us 
why  Shakespeare’s  vision  of  life  is 
what  it  is,  but  ‘we  can  apprehend  his 
vision  only  as  aesthetic  experience’. 

In  the  ‘Landmarks  of  Criticism’ 
series  (SNL)  Marvin  Felheim  digests 
and  discusses  Gladys  D.  Willcock’s 
pamphlet  Shakespeare  as  Critic  of  Lan¬ 
guage  (1934),  and  Robert  Speaight’s 
Wedmore  Lecture  to  the  R.S.L., 
‘Shakespeare  and  Politics’  (1946). 
Edmund  Creeth  deals  with  Elmer 
Edgar  Stoll’s  article  ‘Anachronism  in 
Shakespeare  Criticism’  (MP,  1910), 
and  with  a  short  monograph  by  Stoll, 
Othello:  An  Historical  and  Compara¬ 
tive  Study  (Univ.  of  Minnesota,  1915). 

James  Trainer  (MLR)  prints  and 
discusses  some  unpublished  notes  on 
Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries  by 
Ludwig  Tieck.  John  M.  Major  (Sh  Q) 
examines  George  Santayana’s  Shake¬ 
spearian  criticism,  and  describes  it  as 
‘brilliant,  original,  frank,  and  erratic’. 

A  fresh  study  of  the  manuscript  of 
Simon  Forman’s  Bocke  of  Plaies  has 
left  J.  H.  P.  Pafford  (RES)  convinced 
of  its  authenticity,  and  this  in  spite  of 
persistent  claims  that  it  is  a  Collier 
forgery.  ‘The  notes  seem  genuine  not 
only  from  what  they  contain  but  per¬ 
haps  still  more  from  what  they  omit. 
Furthermore,  there  is  the  handwriting : 
an  examination  of  the  manuscript  and 
comparison  with  specimens  of  For¬ 
man’s  unquestioned  hand  leaves  no 
room  for  doubt  that  the  Bocke  of 
Plaies  is  quite  genuine.’ 

Margaret  E.  Atkinson’s  little  book 
on  Schlegel  as  a  translator  of  Shake- 
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speare31  is  an  effective  answer  to  those 
who  in  recent  years  have  belittled  his 
work  or  compared  it  unfavourably 
with  that  of  his  successors.  Schlegel 
translated  eighteen  of  the  plays,  and  in 
the  main  his  versions  are  both  happy 
and  accurate.  ‘Scene  by  scene,  speech 
by  speech,  and  often  line  by  line,  the 
text  as  he  had  it  in  Malone’s  edition  is 
reproduced  with  remarkable  exacti¬ 
tude.  Instances  of  misunderstanding 
are  so  rare  as  to  be  almost  negligible  in 
the  total  effect.’  If  the  range  has  been 
narrowed  and  the  vitality  and  exuber¬ 
ance  toned  down,  this  is  largely  be¬ 
cause  Schlegel  ‘  had  virtually  no  choice 
but  to  recast  the  text  in  the  more  static 
linguistic  norm  of  his  own  day’.  Miss 
Atkinson  compares  Schlegel’s  versions 
of  Hamlet,  Twelfth  Night,  and  Julius 
Caesar  with  the  originals,  and  with 
later  translations,  particularly  those  of 
Rothe,  Flatter,  and  Schroder;  although 
each  of  these  translators  may  be 
superior  to  Schlegel  in  some  one  re¬ 
spect  or  another,  in  felicity  and  in 
general  fidelity  to  the  sense  and  spirit 
of  the  originals  he  has  not  been  sur¬ 
passed. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  much 
strong  disapproval  of  Hans  Rothe’s 
translations.  Though  they  have  been 
well  received  in  the  German  theatre, 
German  scholars  seem  generally  to 
regard  them  as  pernicious  corruptions 
of  Shakespeare’s  text.  In  Sh  J  Jan  W. 
Simons  shows  that,  while  Rothe’s  ver¬ 
sion  of  The  Tempest  avoids  some  of  the 
grosser  faults  that  give  so  much  offence 
in  his  treatment  of  other  plays,  it 
nevertheless  falls  far  short  of  what  it 
should  be.  Simons’s  article  is  followed 
by  one  in  which  several  distinguished 
German  Shakespearian  scholars,  R.  A. 
Schroder,  Hermann  Heuer,  Wolfgang 
Clemen,  L.  L.  Schiicking,  and  Rudolf 

81  August  Wilhelm  Schlegel  as  a  Translator 
of  Shakespeare:  A  comparison  of  three  plays 
with  the  original,  by  Margaret  E.  Atkinson. 
Blackwell,  1958.  pp.  ix+67.  8s.  6 d. 


Stamm,  join  forces  in  condemning 
Rothe  as  a  ‘pseudo-translator’  and  his 
work  as  a  positive  danger  to  Shake¬ 
spearian  studies  in  German-speaking 
countries. 

An  interesting  paper  by  Robert 
Fricker  {Sh  J )  traces  the  influence  of 
Shakespeare  on  the  poetic  drama  of 
the  Romantic  Revival;  among  the 
plays  treated  are  Wordsworth’s  The 
Borderers,  Coleridge’s  Zapolya,  Keats’s 
Otho  the  Great,  Shelley’s  The  Cenci, 
and  Byron’s  Sardanapalus.  In  the  same 
volume  G.  Wilson  Knight  gives  a  more 
detailed  assessment  of  Byron’s  debt  to 
Shakespeare  in  his  four  main  dramas. 
Also  in  Sh  J,  Rudolf  Germer  discusses 
T.  S.  Eliot  as  a  critic  of  Shakespeare, 
and  speaks  of  Shakespearian  elements 
of  various  kinds,  including  echoes  and 
allusions,  in  Eliot’s  plays  and  poems. 

Several  other  papers  in  Sh  J  are  de¬ 
voted  to  Shakespeare’s  influence  in 
later  periods.  Max  Liithi  writes  on 
Kleist  and  Shakespeare,  and  Max 
Proske  shows  how  profoundly  Hugo 
von  Hofmannsthal’s  work  was  affected 
by  his  intimate  knowledge  of  Shake¬ 
speare.  The  subject  of  the  late  Ernst 
Merian-Genast’s  paper  is  Shake¬ 
speare’s  influence  on  the  French  ro¬ 
mantic  drama,  especially  on  Victor 
Hugo.  K.  H.  Ruppel  follows  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  when  they 
became  the  subjects  of  operas.  Eaghor 
G.  Kostetzky  speaks  of  the  popularity 
of  Shakespeare  in  the  Ukraine,  and 
discusses  Ukrainian  translations  and 
productions  of  the  plays.  Not  directly 
on  Shakespeare  are  Ludwig  Borinski’s 
paper  on  the  language  of  feeling  in  post- 
Shakespearian  drama,  and  Richard 
Gerber’s  study  of  the  realism  of  Shir¬ 
ley’s  Hyde  Park. 

In  ‘Shakespeare  among  the  Com¬ 
monplaces’  (RES)  Kenneth  Muir  adds 
to  the  evidence  that  Shakespeare  drew 
upon  such  compilations  as  the  Adagia 
and  the  De  Conscribendis  Epistolis  of 
Erasmus,  and  that  he  frequently  re- 
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called  reading  outside  his  known 
sources,  echoing  passages  from  Lyly, 
or  from  such  works  as  Eliot’s  Ortho- 
epia  Gallica.  In  ‘Shakespeare  and 
Sir  Thomas  More  ’  {E  &  S)  Sir  Arthur 
Salusbury  MacNalty  discusses  the 
‘Shakespearian’  additions  to  The  Book 
of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  marshals  the 
fairly  considerable  evidence  that  Shake¬ 
speare  was  familiar  with  More’s  writ¬ 
ings. 

Seymour  L.  Gross  ( NQ )  elaborates 
the  view  previously  put  forward  by 
Arthur  Sherbo  {NQ,  1953)  that  in 
Conrad’s  Victory  the  portrayal  of  Heyst 
and  his  father  is  influenced  by  Shake¬ 
speare’s  portrayal  of  Hamlet  and  his 
father.  John  M.  Major  {MLN)  adds  to 
the  list  of  Shakespearian  echoes  and 
allusions  that  have  been  detected  in 
T.  S.  Eliot’s  Gerontion. 

In  his  Variorum  Supplement  to 
1  Henry  IV  G.  Blakemore  Evans 
recorded  many  parallels  between 
1  Henry  IV  and  various  writings  of 
Nashe.  He  now  adds  {NQ)  a  passage 
from  the  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  Haue 
with  you  to  Saffron-Walden  which 
echoes  several  phrases  that  are  applied 
to  Falstaff.  Jacob  H.  Adler  draws 
attention  {Educational  Theatre  Journal ) 
to  many  parallels  between  Christopher 
Fry’s  comedies  and  Shakespeare’s. 

In  Sh  S  C.  J.  Sisson  publishes  in¬ 
formation,  drawn  from  the  records  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  and  from  Court 
Rolls  of  the  Manor  of  Old  Stratford, 
about  some  of  Shakespeare’s  friends, 
the  Hathaway  and  Burman  families  of 
Shottery. 

6.  Gramophone  Recordings 

Five  new  plays  this  year  32  bring  to 
sixteen  the  number  of  plays  (together 

32  The  Works  of  William  Shakespeare, 
recorded  by  the  Marlowe  Society  and  pro¬ 
fessional  players  under  the  direction  of 
George  Rylands.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  RG 
200-203.  The  Winter's  Tale,  RG  204-207. 
Henry  IV,  Part  I,  RG  208-211.  Henry  IV, 


with  the  Sonnets  and  A  Lover's  Com¬ 
plaint)  that  have  been  recorded  by  the 
Marlowe  Society  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  It  is  still  recognized  in  the 
universities,  as  it  seldom  is  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  theatres,  that  Shakespeare  wrote 
poetry,  and  that  the  poetry  is  an  im¬ 
portant  dramatic  element  in  his  plays, 
and  there  is  no  falling-off  in  the  beauty 
of  the  verse-speaking  as  this  admirable 
series  proceeds.  It  has  also  been  under¬ 
stood  by  those  responsible  for  these 
performances  that  quality  and  variety 
of  voice  are  even  more  important  in  a 
gramophone  recording  of  a  play  than 
on  the  stage;  the  casting  has  clearly 
been  done  with  great  care,  and  almost 
always  to  excellent  effect,  close  atten¬ 
tion  being  paid  to  balance  as  well  as  to 
ease  of  identification. 

The  Tempest  is  the  most  fully  satisfy¬ 
ing  of  the  new  records.  Prospero  and 
Miranda  play  with  great  authority,  and 
with  the  right  degree  of  innocent  won¬ 
derment  on  Miranda’s  part,  and  both 
speak  their  poetry  exquisitely;  Caliban 
achieves  a  good  balance  between 
brutishness  and  sensibility;  and  the 
low-comedy  scenes  do  not  suffer  from 
the  over-acting  which  so  often  spoils 
Shakespeare’s  comic  effects  in  modem 
productions.  The  only  slightly  dis¬ 
appointing  thing  about  this  recording 
is  that  the  sounds  and  sweet  airs  of  the 
magic  island,  though  indeed  they  hurt 
not,  do  not  always  give  delight;  in 
particular,  Ariel’s  songs  do  not  sound 
right  in  a  mature  female  voice.  How¬ 
ever,  all  the  players  are  aware  of  their 
responsibility  to  bring  out  the  glorious 
poetry  of  the  play,  and  in  the  main  they 
do  so  with  conspicuous  success. 

Romeo  and  Juliet  is  also  very  well 
spoken,  and  as  a  result  nothing  is  lost 
either  of  the  ardent  youth  of  the  lovers 

Part  II,  RG  212-215.  The  Tempest,  RG 
216-218.  Issued,  in  association  with  C.U.P. 
and  the  British  Council,  by  Argo  Record 
Co.  Ltd.,  113  Fulham  Road,  S.W.  3.  London 
Records  Inc.,  539  West  25  Street,  New  Y ork  1 . 
Each  record  3 9s.  9 d. 
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or  of  the  high  pathos  of  their  circum¬ 
stances.  These  two  are  well  supported 
both  by  their  elders  and  by  the  ‘young- 
mannish’  Montagues  and  Capulets, 
all  of  whom  emerge  as  clearly  dif¬ 
ferentiated  characters.  The  Nurse  is 
excellent.  Indeed,  this  is  an  extremely 
well-balanced  production. 

In  the  two  Henry  IV  plays  interest 
inevitably  centres  on  Prince  Hal  and 
Falstaff.  Both  are  well  cast,  and  their 
scenes  together,  especially  the  tavern 
scenes,  are  played  very  effectively.  The 
maturing  of  the  Prince  is  skilfully  con¬ 
veyed;  he  can  be  felt  to  be  growing  in 
wisdom  and  stature  in  the  course  of  the 
plays.  Falstaff  suggests  the  right  kind 
of  exuberance  without  overplaying  his 
part,  and  misses  none  of  the  finer 
strokes  of  his  soliloquies;  the  only 
moment  when  he  falls  a  little  flat  is  in 
his  reaction  to  the  speech,  excellently 
spoken  by  the  Prince,  in  which  he  is 
cast  off.  However,  these  two  are  not 
allowed  to  swamp  the  more  purely  his¬ 
torical  interest  of  the  plays.  The  King 
and  Hotspur  contribute  notably  to  the 
general  effect,  and  most  of  the  back¬ 
ground  parts  are  more  than  adequately 
played. 

The  Winter's  Tale  is  not  an  easy  play, 
but  once  again  the  company  shows 
that  it  is  equal  to  its  task.  The  part  of 
Leontes  is  very  difficult  when  it  must 
be  performed  with  the  voice  alone, 
especially  in  the  first  half  of  the  play; 
the  actor  who  takes  it  manages  to  make 
himself  sound  entirely  convincing.  As 


in  all  the  Marlowe  Society  recordings, 
the  young  lovers  are  charmingly  pre¬ 
sented,  and  all  the  freshness  of  the 
pastoral  scenes  is  beautifully  preserved 
in  the  fine  speaking  of  the  poetry.  As  it 
gains  experience,  the  Society  is  demon¬ 
strating  with  ever-increasing  success 
that  Shakespeare  on  the  gramophone 
can  be  made  second  in  effectiveness 
only  to  Shakespeare  on  the  stage. 

For  their  recording  of  scenes  from 
King  Lear 33  the  players  of  Immaculate 
Heart  College,  Los  Angeles,  were  for¬ 
tunate  to  have  Robert  Speaight  as  their 
director  and  as  the  player  of  the  title 
part.  Speaight  gives  an  impressive  per¬ 
formance,  managing  to  communicate, 
even  when  his  fortunes  and  his  reason 
are  at  their  lowest,  the  authority  and 
nobility  which  make  of  the  King  a  hero 
of  deep  tragedy.  He  is  well  seconded  by 
Kathryn  Crosby  as  Cordelia;  and  in¬ 
deed  the  cast  as  a  whole  is  excellent, 
all  speaking  their  parts  with  feeling 
and  understanding,  and  with  a  proper 
respect  for  the  poetry.  It  is  a  pity  that 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  introduce 
a  commentary  filling  in  the  gaps  be¬ 
tween  the  selections,  though  on  the 
whole  this  was  done  in  not  too  obtru¬ 
sive  a  manner.  The  performance  is  ac¬ 
complished  and  sincere,  and  must  be 
accorded  high  praise. 

33  King  Lear,  directed  by  Robert  Speaight 
for  Immaculate  Heart  College,  Los  Angeles. 
Recording  and  production  by  Location 
Recording  Service,  5958  Colfax  Ave.,  N. 
Hollywood,  California. 


VIII.  LATER  ELIZABETHAN  AND  EARLY 
STUART  DRAMA 

By  Arthur  Brown 


This  year  brought  the  death  of  Sir 
Walter  Greg,  whose  loss,  great  enough 
to  all  students  of  English,  was  especi¬ 
ally  grievous  to  students  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  and  Stuart  periods.  For  almost 
sixty  years  no  man  has  done  more  to 
establish  firm  foundations  for  work  in 
these  periods,  and  few  men  have  been 
better  equipped  to  assess  the  results 
of  such  work.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
write  about  him  at  any  length,  but  so 
close  was  his  connexion  with  the  sub¬ 
ject-matter  of  this  particular  chapter 
that  attention  may  properly  be  drawn 
to  F.  P.  Wilson’s  account  of  his  life 
and  work,  ‘Sir  Walter  Wilson  Greg, 
1875-1959’  (PBA  xlv).  It  is  some  con¬ 
solation  to  be  able  to  report  that  the 
same  year  saw  the  completion,  with 
the  appearance  of  Volume  IV,  of  his 
great  Bibliography  of  the  English 
Printed  Drama  to  the  Restoration.1  The 
four  main  divisions  of  this  final  volume, 
as  they  appear  on  the  title-page — Intro¬ 
duction,  Additions,  Corrections,  and 
Index  of  Titles — tend  to  conceal  the 
wealth  and  value  of  the  material  it 
contains.  The  Introduction,  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  scope  and  limits  of  the  entire 
work  and  a  justification  of  its  method, 
deserves  to  be  made  compulsory  read¬ 
ing  for  beginners  and  established 
scholars  alike.  Other  points  discussed, 
and  discussed  on  the  basis  of  an  experi¬ 
ence  which  few  men  can  ever  hope  to 
have,  are  the  dating  of  plays,  formulas 
of  collation,  typographical  style,  copy¬ 
right,  and  the  interpretation  of  im¬ 
prints.  An  important  review  of  this 

1  A  Bibliography  of  the  English  Printed 
Drama  to  the  Restoration,  by  W.  W.  Greg. 
Vol.  IV:  Introduction,  Additions,  Cor¬ 
rections,  Index  of  Titles.  O.U.P.  for  the 
Bibliographical  Society,  pp.  283.  £5.  10s. 


and  the  preceding  volume  (YW xxxviii. 
150)  appeared  in  TLS  on  15  January 
1960. 

Studies  in  English  Renaissance 
Drama,  a  memorial  volume  for  the 
late  Karl  Julius  Holzknecht,2  contains 
a  number  of  essays  on  Shakespeare, 
and  some  which  may  properly  be 
noted  here.  S.  F.  Johnson  writes  on 
‘The  Tragic  Hero  in  Early  Elizabethan 
Drama’,  with  special  reference  to 
Kynge  Johan  and  Gorboduc,  the  former 
a  defence  of  the  Reformation,  the 
latter  an  attempt  to  persuade  Elizabeth 
to  determine  the  succession.  Johnson 
finds  it  significant  that  in  both  plays 
‘tragedy  is  seen  as  a  result  of  ever- 
threatening  evil  in  the  world,  not  as  an 
example  of  the  power  of  Fortune  or  of 
providential  retribution’.  Thus  both 
depend  on  attitudes  towards  tragedy 
which  were  not  fully  explored  until 
Kyd’s  The  Spanish  Tragedy  some 
thirty-five  years  later,  which  in  turn 
provided  Shakespeare  with  his  basic 
scheme  for  heroic  tragedy. 

In  the  same  volume  Matthew  Black, 
in  a  study  entitled  ‘Enter  Citizens’, 
analyses  the  appearances,  functions, 
and  characterization  of  the  most  minor 
figures  in  the  plays  of  the  great  Eliza¬ 
bethan  dramatists — citizens,  soldiers, 
sailors,  watchmen,  and  the  like — who 
are  usually  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c., 
and  who  speak  and  contribute  some¬ 
thing  to  the  progress  of  the  play,  and 
in  particular  contribute  something 
other  than  the  choric  function  of  com¬ 
menting  on  the  action.  Although  Black 

2  Studies  in  English  Renaissance  Drama, 
ed.  by  Josephine  W.  Bennett,  O.  Cargill,  and 
V.  Hall,  Jr.  Peter  Owen  and  Vision  Press, 
pp.  xxvi  +  368.  42 s. 
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is  especially  concerned  with  their 
treatment  by  Shakespeare,  he  has  some 
interesting  comments  on  their  ap¬ 
pearance  in  plays  by  other  dramatists. 
Kyd  and  Marlowe  sometimes  bestow 
individuality  upon  them ;  Lyly,  Greene, 
and  Peele  have  little  use  for  them;  in 
Dekker,  Heywood,  and  Jonson  the  use 
of  humour  names  tends  to  displace 
numbered  groups. 

Mark  Eccles,  in  an  essay  entitled 
‘Anthony  Munday’,  collects  together 
from  various  sources  a  number  of 
documents  which  throw  light  on  the 
dramatist’s  career.  He  shows  that  the 
parish  register  of  St.  Gregory  by  Paul’s 
records  the  baptism  of  ‘Anthony 
Monday’  on  13  October  1560,  a  year 
previously  suggested  by  a  number  of 
scholars  as  more  in  keeping  with  what 
is  known  of  Munday’s  life  than  the 
1553  mentioned  by  Stow,  but  hitherto 
unsupported  by  clear  evidence.  That 
the  register  entry  refers  to  the  drama¬ 
tist  is  supported  by  the  proof  he  gave 
to  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London 
that  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  on  12  January  1580/1.  Other  City 
records  show  that  his  mother’s  name 
was  Jane,  and  that  his  father, 
Christopher,  is  always  described  as  a 
stationer.  Another  contains  informa¬ 
tion  about  Munday  from  an  examina¬ 
tion  taken  in  the  Consistory  Court  of 
London  on  22  May  1598  in  which  he 
describes  himself  as  being  thirty-eight 
years  old  and  as  having  been  employed 
to  draw  up  a  will  for  Francis  Roberts, 
a  minor  canon  of  St.  Paul’s.  Others 
record  his  appearances  in  law  courts, 
his  productions  of  pageants  for  the 
Lord  Mayors’  Shows,  and  details  of 
his  will. 

Alfred  Harbage  writes  fascinatingly 
and  sensibly  on  ‘The  Mystery  of 
Perkin  Warbeck'.  Reviewing  the 
remarks  of  critics  who  have  found  in 
this  play,  whether  they  approve  of  it 
or  not,  qualities  unlike  those  of  Ford 
in  his  other  plays,  he  suggests  that  the 


answer  to  the  question  ‘  What  induced 
Ford  to  stray  so  far  from  Ford  ?  ’  may 
be  that  in  this  play  Ford  was  colla¬ 
borating  with  Dekker.  He  considers 
a  number  of  other  plays  in  which  a 
successful  collaboration  has  disguised 
the  normal  characteristics  of  the 
authors  concerned,  and  finds  this 
happening  particularly  in  plays  written 
at  a  time  when  their  genre  had  become 
obsolete,  as  the  chronicle  play  had 
when  Perkin  Warbeck  was  written. 
The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the 
anagram  on  the  title-page  and  the 
signature  to  the  dedication,  namely, 
that  Ford  wrote  the  play  alone,  remains 
an  inference,  for,  as  Harbage  wisely 
remarks,  ‘  we  ourselves  must  not  grow 
too  legalistic’  about  the  evidence  to  be 
derived  from  such  pages.  We  know, 
too,  that  Ford  and  Dekker  had  colla¬ 
borated  in  five,  possibly  six,  plays  be¬ 
tween  1621  and  1624,  and  ‘their 
association  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of 
the  period,  typical  of  its  resistance  to 
our  efforts  at  formulation’.  We  know 
that  their  plays  were  usually  written 
for  the  Cockpit  companies,  and  that 
Dekker's  was  the  informing  spirit  of 
the  collaboration.  Harbage  thinks  that 
it  is  possible  to  place  the  date  of  the 
performance  of  Perkin  Warbeck  as 
early  as  1625,  so  that  it  would  have 
followed  closely  the  known  period  of 
collaboration  between  the  two  men. 
In  the  remainder  of  the  essay  Harbage 
examines  the  play  itself  for  evidence  of 
Dekker’s  hand,  and  has  some  interest¬ 
ing  things  to  say  in  particular  about  its 
second  scene,  the  character  of  Old 
Huntley  and  the  love-relationship  of 
father  and  daughter,  and  the  reaction 
of  Lady  Katherine  Gordon  to  her  mis¬ 
fortunes.  The  case  he  makes  out  for 
Dekker  will  certainly  have  to  be  taken 
very  seriously. 

Waldo  F.  McNeir  discusses 
‘Heywood’s  Sources  for  the  Main 
Plot  of  A  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness  ’. 
Hitherto  the  fifty-eighth  and  forty- 
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third  novelle  from  Painter’s  Palace  of 
Pleasure  have  been  put  forward  as 
candidates,  while  the  most  recent  sug¬ 
gestion  has  been  a  combination  of 
these  two  with  the  fifty-seventh  novella, 
with  additional  elements  from  the 
fifty-ninth.  McNeir  finds  all  these  un¬ 
satisfactory  on  the  grounds  of  their 
morality  and  their  setting,  and  points 
out  that  the  critics  who  have  accepted 
them  have  had  to  emphasize  Hey  wood’s 
free  use  of  his  material  and  his  reliance 
on  real  life,  ‘the  native  atmosphere  and 
Elizabethan  realism  in  this  play,  and 
the  native  rather  than  Renaissance 
spirit  of  thought  and  style  in  domestic 
tragedy  as  a  genre’.  With  these  aspects 
of  the  play  in  mind,  he  calls  attention 
to  two  English  sources  ‘at  once  more 
congruous  with  the  situation  in  the 
play  and  the  Christian  morality  of  its 
conclusion’.  The  first  is  ‘The  Adven¬ 
tures  of  Master  F.  J.  ’,  which  appeared 
in  Gascoigne’s  Hundreth  Sundrie 
Flowers  (1573),  into  which  the  author 
inserted  a  drama  of  real  life  played  out 
not  long  before  ‘in  the  north  parts  of 
this  realm’  (the  setting  of  Heywood’s 
play  is  Yorkshire);  the  second  an 
adaptation  (and  improvement)  of  this 
story  made  by  Robert  Greene,  who 
retold  it  with  some  significant  changes 
in  ‘The  Conversion  of  an  English 
Courtesan’,  appended  to  his  Disputa¬ 
tion  Between  a  He  Conny-catcher  and 
a  She  Conny-catcher  (1592). 

In  an  article  entitled  ‘The  Acting  in 
University  Comedy  of  Early  Seven¬ 
teenth-Century  England’,  L.  J.  Mills 
emphasizes  that,  although  much  in¬ 
formation  may  be  gained  on  this  matter 
from  epilogues,  commendatory  poems, 
or  other  miscellaneous  comments,  ‘in 
the  main  it  is  necessary,  for  sug¬ 
gestions  about  acting  procedures,  to 
go  to  the  plays  themselves’.  In  the 
first  place  the  stage  directions,  whether 
marginally  descriptive  or  implicit  in 
the  dialogue,  are  of  great  importance, 
and  J.  S.  Hawkins’s  edition  of  George 


Ruggles’s  Ignoramus,  performed  at 
Cambridge  in  1615,  is  quoted  exten¬ 
sively  to  show  how  suggestions  about 
acting  may  be  derived  from  the  text 
itself.  Action  may  also  be  inferred  from 
the  way  in  which  an  entrance  or  an 
exit  is  made,  or  from  the  speech  which 
accompanies  it.  The  article  is  well 
illustrated  from  relevant  plays,  and 
although  Mills  admits  that  to  some 
extent  his  discussion  ‘does  little  more 
than  cite  instances  of  the  obvious  ’,  he 
has  demonstrated,  as  he  intended,  the 
need  for  a  thorough  study  of  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  has  suggested  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  such  a  study  might  be 
approached. 

T.  M.  Pearce  discusses  ‘Evidence  for 
Dating  Marlowe’s  Tragedy  of  Dido\ 
suggesting  that  it  should  be  placed  in 
Marlowe’s  ‘middle  period’  rather  than 
in  the  earlier  years.  He  bases  his  argu¬ 
ment  particularly  on  the  stagecraft 
which  is  apparent  in  the  play,  ‘some¬ 
thing  a  dramatist  acquires  only  by  the 
experience  of  writing  and  staging  or 
watching  another  person  stage  specific 
plays  ’,  and  in  this  respect  finds  in  Dido 
a  considerable,  and  conscious,  im¬ 
provement  on  the  two  parts  of  Tambur- 
laine.  The  same  ‘attention  to  the  stage 
and  its  properties’  is  apparent  too, 
Pearce  suggests,  in  Edward  II,  and  he 
thinks  that  Marlowe  may  well  have 
learned  this  art  from  Kyd.  In  support 
of  this  proposition  he  cites  a  number 
of  parallels  in  technique,  characteriza¬ 
tion,  and  diction  between  Dido,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  The  Spanish  Tragedy 
and  Soliman  and  Perseda,  on  the  other. 

Mucedorus  is  known  not  only  for  its 
questionable  attribution  in  whole  or 
in  part  to  Shakespeare,  but  for  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  regarded  as  the  most 
popular  of  Elizabethan  plays,  having 
appeared,  before  1700,  in  no  fewer 
than  seventeen  quartos.  George  F.  Rey¬ 
nolds  re-examines  it  in  ‘ Mucedorus , 
Most  Popular  Elizabethan  Play?’.  He 
thinks  that  the  significance  of  two  facts 
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in  its  record  has  been  overlooked: 
first,  the  very  mild  interest  shown  to¬ 
ward  the  play  for  more  than  twelve 
years  (1598-1610);  and  second,  its 
immediate  popularity  and  the  con¬ 
tinued  demand  for  it  which  lasted  for 
more  than  fifty  years  after  the  per¬ 
formance  at  Court  and  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  third  quarto  (1610). 
Reynolds  finds  nothing  in  the  text  of 
the  later  quartos,  and  no  evidence  of  a 
particularly  distinguished  cast  at  Court, 
to  account  for  this  change  in  its 
history.  He  suggests  that  in  the  first 
place  the  performance  at  Court  may 
have  included  a  real  bear  and  not  a 
man  disguised  as  a  bear,  a  theory 
which  has  been  put  forward  before, 
but  never  linked  specifically  with  the 
sudden  popularity  of  the  play. 
Secondly,  the  King’s  Men,  responsible 
for  this  performance,  seem  to  have 
been  under  some  kind  of  cloud  at  the 
time,  and  may  have  deliberately  chosen 
to  give  this  old-fashioned,  simple  play, 
with  a  laudatory  prologue  and  a  still 
more  laudatory  epilogue,  as  earnest  of 
their  innocence  and  good  intentions. 
Thirdly,  the  evidence  points  to  the 
play’s  popularity  being  far  more 
marked  among  the  provincial,  less 
literate  readers  and  spectators  than 
among  the  London  audiences,  prob¬ 
ably,  as  Karl  Holzknecht  remarked, 
‘because  Mucedorus  has  everything — 
several  kinds  of  love,  adventure, 
romance,  melodrama,  villainy,  pathos, 
a  little  droll  clownery;  one  cannot 
imagine  greater  audience  appeal’. 
Some  special  feature  of  a  performance, 
perhaps  a  live  bear,  won  notoriety  and 
the  attention  of  a  vulgar  audience,  and 
after  that  ‘they  remained  persistently 
loyal  to  what  they  liked’. 

Samuel  Schoenbaum,  discussing  ‘A 
Chaste  Maid  in  Cheapside  and  Middle¬ 
ton’s  City  Comedy  ’,  finds  in  this  play 
Middleton’s  greatest  comic  achieve¬ 
ment,  ‘the  richest,  most  impressive  of 
his  comedies,  the  culmination  of  a 


decade  of  creative  experimentation  and 
growth’.  At  the  same  time,  written  at 
the  mid-point  of  his  career,  it  pre¬ 
figures  in  its  essential  misanthropy  the 
sombre  tragicomedies  and  tragedies  to 
follow.  In  his  City  comedies  the  drama¬ 
tist  created,  almost  singlehanded,  a 
repertory  of  original  and  distinctive 
plays  for  a  major  theatrical  enterprise, 
the  Paul’s  Boys  at  the  Blackfriars 
theatre.  He  utilized  popular  con¬ 
ventions  far  more  adroitly  than  his 
fellow  dramatists,  and  in  an  age  of 
transition  found  the  stuff  of  realistic 
comedy.  He  is  concerned,  far  more 
than  the  others  are,  with  the  effects 
of  the  competitive  struggle  on  family 
relationships,  on  ties  of  blood  or 
marriage.  Although  the  plays  remain 
comedies,  one  senses  the  dramatist’s 
essential  seriousness  behind  them.  A 
Chaste  Maid  belongs  to  this  group  of 
Middleton’s  works  in  that  the  material 
of  which  they  are  composed  is  the 
same;  ‘but  in  his  shaping  of  the 
material,  the  play  testifies  to  the  sud¬ 
den  advent  of  maturity,  poetic  and 
dramatic,  in  a  major  writer’.  There  is 
maturity  in  verse,  a  change  from  the 
stiff  and  exclamatory  to  the  fluent  and 
natural;  in  structure,  in  the  forging  of 
three  major  actions  and  three  sets  of 
characters  into  a  single  dramatic  entity. 
There  is  a  disturbing  vitality  in  a  world 
of  pervasive  squalor,  to  the  extent  that 
the  life  of  the  play  overflows  the  arti¬ 
ficial  bounds  of  stage  narrative. 

F.  W.  Stemfeld  contributes  a  paper 
on  ‘Song  in  Jonson’s  Comedy:  A 
Gloss  on  Volpone ’.  He  points  out  how 
well  aware  Jonson  was  of  the  classical 
attitude  to  music,  of  its  influence  over 
men’s  minds,  of  its  high  moral  purpose 
along  with  its  sister  art  of  poetry;  each 
might  be  defiled  by  improper  use,  but 
their  abuse  could  never  obscure  the 
proper  office  for  which  they  were 
intended.  Classical  tragedy,  of  the  type 
of  Sejanus  and  Catiline,  had  little  need 
of  music,  its  effect  being  made  almost 
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exclusively  by  verbal  means.  Classical 
comedy,  on  the  other  hand,  with  its 
purpose  of  chastising  folly  by  depict¬ 
ing  it,  could  make  good  use  of  the  dis¬ 
creetly  introduced  ‘ayre’  and  ballad. 
Stemfeld  draws  a  contrast  between  the 
discreet  use  of  music  in  Jonsonian 
comedy  and  the  profusion  of  music  in 
the  romances  of  Shakespeare,  Beau¬ 
mont,  and  Fletcher.  He  then  compares 
three  versions  and  settings,  printed  be¬ 
tween  1601  and  1612,  of  Catullus’s 
‘Vivamus  mea  Lesbia  atque  amemus’ 
to  show  how  Jonson’s,  in  the  form  of 
Volpone’s  song  to  Celia,  differs  from 
one  certainly,  and  another  probably, 
made  by  Campion.  ‘In  Campion  we 
are  moved  by  the  poet’s  gentle  nobility. 
But  the  dramatic  situation  demanded 
of  Jonson  another  note  for  Volpone’s 
song.  The  Fox  pleads  with  cunning 
and  force.  Also,  his  song  must  please 
not  only  the  aristocratic  audience  for 
whom  lutebooks  were  compiled  but 
the  wider  public  of  the  Globe  theatre 
as  well.  Jonson . . .  tempered  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  and  Roman  strains  with  elements 
of  the  traditional  English  lyric.’ 

In  October  1959  F.  P.  Wilson  cele¬ 
brated  his  seventieth  birthday,  and  the 
occasion  was  marked  by  the  presenta¬ 
tion  to  him  of  a  volume  of  essays 
entitled  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
Studies .3 * 5  The  essays  reflect  the  many 
aspects  of  the  literature  of  this  period 
in  which  the  recipient  has  interested 
himself  to  the  profit  of  all  of  us,  and 
two  in  particular  deal  with  the  non- 
Shakespearian  drama.  Ethel  Seaton 
discusses  ‘Marlowe’s  Light  Reading’, 
finding  evidence  in  the  plays  of  three 
springs  of  medieval  influence:  general 
reminiscences  of  the  romances,  espe¬ 
cially  the  popular  or  English  ones,  and 
the  Alexander  saga;  the  Troy  Legend; 

3  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Studies  pre¬ 
sented  to  Frank  Percy  Wilson  in  honour  of  his 
seventieth  birthday,  ed.  by  Herbert  Davis 

and  Helen  Gardner.  O.U.P.  pp.  viii  +  355. 

5  plates.  42 s. 
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and  the  more  historical  material,  such 
as  Godfrey  of  Boulogne.  She  treats  all 
three  groups  with  a  wealth  of  illustra¬ 
tion  from  the  plays,  concluding  that 
the  romances  ‘are  the  culture-bed  in 
which  the  seeds  of  Marlowe’s  young 
imagination  germinated.  It  is  no 
wonder  that,  crossed  with  classical 
and  oriental  stocks,  the  full  flowering 
is  exotic,  flamboyant,  brilliant  in 
colour  and  light.’  Sir  Walter  Greg 
contributes  two  notes,  ‘When  was 
Twelfth  Night?’  and  ‘Copyright  in 
Unauthorized  Texts’.  In  the  first  he 
discusses  the  sixteenth-  and  seven¬ 
teenth-century  evidence  for  the  date, 
concluding  that  then  at  least  ‘Twelfth 
Night  was  taken  to  mean  Twelfth  Day 
at  night  (6  January)  and  not  the  eve  of 
Twelfth  Day  (5  January).  Whether  it 
ever  meant  anything  else  I  cannot  tell, 
but  there  seems  not  the  slightest  reason 
to  suppose  so.  ’  In  the  second  he  uses 
the  story  of  Michael  Sparke,  a  pub¬ 
lisher,  from  the  domestic  state  papers 
of  1631  to  illustrate  ‘the  obstacle  that 
copyright  might  put  in  the  way  of 
replacing  a  bad  and  surreptitious  by 
a  superior  and  authorized  text  of  a 
literary  work’,  an  obstacle  that  has 
long  been  known  to  bibliographers 
from  the  case  of  The  Spanish  Tragedy 
in  1592,  and  which  may  have  played 
a  part  in  the  bibliographical  history  of 
the  Shakespeare  Folio  thirty  years 
later.  Although  not  directly  concerned 
with  dramatic  material,  John  Crow’s 
article,  ‘  Some  Jacobean  Catch-Phrases 
and  Some  Light  on  Thomas  Bretnor’, 
contains  much  interesting  information 
on  proverbs,  mottoes,  and  catch- 
phrases  which  cannot  safely  be  ignored 
by  editors  of  plays  from  this  period. 

The  first  volume  of  Glynne  Wick¬ 
ham’s  Early  English  Stages 4  does  not 
extend  far  enough  into  this  period  to 

4  Early  English  Stages,  1300-1660,  by 
Glynne  Wickham.  Vol.  1:  1300-1576. 
Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul.  pp.  xliv  +  428. 
45*. 
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require  more  than  a  brief  mention.  But 
his  claim  to  attempt  ‘to  trace  the  in¬ 
debtedness  of  the  Elizabethan  Court 
and  Public  Theatres  to  their  ante¬ 
cedents  in  the  Middle  Ages’  is  clearly 
one  which  will  attract  a  good  deal  of 
attention,  and  his  suggestion,  towards 
the  end  of  the  present  volume,  that  ‘the 
formulating  of  a  regular  drama, 
usually  ascribed  to  the  mid-sixteenth 
century,  can  be  antedated  by  at  least 
a  hundred  years  in  origin’,  whets  the 
appetite  for  his  second  volume,  which 
will  concern  this  chapter  more  closely. 

During  the  year  the  Malone  Society 
published  two  more  volumes.  The 
play  printed  in  the  first  of  these,  The 
Telltale ,5  is  known  only  from  a  manu¬ 
script  in  the  library  of  Dulwich  College. 
It  seems  not  to  have  been  printed 
hitherto,  although  it  was  advertised  by 
Nathaniel  Brook  as  being  in  the  press 
or  about  to  be  printed  in  1658,  1659, 
1661,  and  1662.  There  is  no  certain  evi¬ 
dence  about  its  authorship  or  its  date. 
The  second  volume.  Collections  V,6 
contains  three  groups  of  records  of 
dramatic  interest.  The  first,  edited  by 
Jean  Robertson,  adds  to  the  Society’s 
Collections  III  ( YW  xxxv.  106)  material 
from  the  books  of  the  London  Cloth- 
workers’  Company.  The  second,  edited 
by  Lawrence  Stone,  gives  information 
about  companies  of  players  entertained 
by  the  Earl  of  Cumberland  and  Lord 
Clifford  between  1607  and  1639.  The 
third,  edited  by  R.  E.  Alton,  brings 
together  from  the  records  of  New  Col¬ 
lege,  Magdalen  College,  Christ  Church, 
and  St.  John’s  College  the  most 
important  materials  for  the  study  of 
the  academic  drama  in  Oxford  be¬ 
tween  1480  and  1650. 

The  second  volume  to  appear  in  the 

6  The  Telltale,  ed.  by  R.  A.  Foakes  and 
J.  C.  Gibson.  O.U.P.  for  the  Malone  Society, 
pp.  xi+119.  Issued  to  members  only. 

6  Collections  V,  ed.  by  Jean  Robertson, 
Lawrence  Stone,  and  R.  E.  Alton.  O.U.P. 
for  the  Malone  Society,  pp.  vi+103.  Issued 
to  members  only. 


Revels  Plays  (YlVxxxix.  141)  under  the 
general  editorship  of  Clifford  Leech 
is  Kyd’s  The  Spanish  Tragedy,  edited 
by  Philip  Edwards.7  As  this  is  the  first 
major  edition  of  the  play  for  over  fifty 
years,  and  discusses  and  annotates  it 
very  fully  and  carefully,  it  may  be 
assured  of  a  warm  welcome.  Author¬ 
ship,  date,  sources,  history  of  the  text, 
theme  and  structure,  and  the  play’s 
stage  history  are  judiciously  treated  in 
the  introduction.  The  edition  of  1592, 
with  spelling  and  punctuation 
modernized,  forms  the  basis  of  this 
edition,  and  the  additional  passages 
of  the  1602  edition  are  printed  at  the 
end.  A  series  of  appendixes  discusses 
such  matters  as  the  entries  concerning 
the  play  in  Henslowe's  Diary,  the  pos¬ 
sible  influence  of  2  Tamburlaine  on  the 
play,  the  verbal  resemblances  between 
it  and  Thomas  Watson’s  Elegy  on 
Walsingham,  Marston’s  parodies  of 
the  ‘Painter  Scene’,  and  the  con¬ 
nexion  between  the  King’s  Men  and 
The  Spanish  Tragedy. 

To  the  well-known  Writers  and  their 
Work  series  J.  B.  Bamborough  con¬ 
tributes  a  pamphlet  on  Ben  Jonson.8 
One  may  feel  qualms  about  the  possi¬ 
bility,  even  about  the  wisdom,  of 
attempting  to  do  justice  to  such  a 
colossus  in  a  little  over  forty  pages, 
but  Bamborough  makes  good  use  of 
his  space  and  amply  fulfils  the  purpose 
of  his  endeavour. 

Andrew  J.  Sabol’s  Songs  and  Dances 
for  the  Stuart  Masque 9  makes  available 
for  the  first  time  music  for  certain 
masques  written  between  1604  and 
1641.  The  notes  are  useful,  although, 
in  view  of  the  difficult  nature  of  the 

7  The  Spanish  Tragedy,  by  Thomas  Kyd. 
Ed.  by  Philip  Edwards.  (The  Revels  Plays.) 
Methuen,  pp.  lxx+153.  IBS’. 

8  Ben  Jonson,  by  J.  B.  Bamborough. 
Longmans,  for  the  British  Council  and  the 
National  Book  League,  pp.  43.  2s.  6 d. 

9  Songs  and  Dances  for  the  Stuart  Masque, 
ed.  by  Andrew  J.  Sabol.  Brown  U.P.  pp. 
xiii-j-172.  $4, 
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subject,  they  would  have  been  more  so 
had  they  indicated  the  relative  relia¬ 
bility  of  the  learned  publications  to 
which  they  refer.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
Comus  songs,  as  they  appear  here,  are 
not  based  directly  on  Lawes’s  auto¬ 
graph  manuscript.  The  remarks  on 
No.  18,  ‘Bring  away’  (from  Campion’s 
1614  masque,  not  from  Luminalia,  as 
J.  Stafford  Smith  said),  on  No.  28,  ‘Do 
not  expect  ’,  and  on  early  declamatory 
song  in  general  (pp.  13-14)  may  now 
be  qualified  by  the  paper  on  Nicholas 
Lanier  in  Music  and  Letters  xli  (1960), 
13-32.  Probably  the  song-settings  of 
the  Jonson  masques  that  fall  within 
the  period  considered  will  be  of 
greatest  interest  to  students  of  litera¬ 
ture. 

The  catalogue  of  Thomas  J.  Wise’s 
enormities  continues  to  grow.  This 
year,  the  centenary  of  his  birth,  has 
seen  the  publication  of  two  volumes 
which  continue  the  story  begun  by 
John  Carter  and  Graham  Pollard  in 
1934.  The  first,  Thomas  J.  Wise: 
Centenary  Studies,  edited  by  W.  B. 
Todd,  is  noticed  elsewhere.  The 
second,  Thomas  J.  Wise  and  the  Pre- 
Restoration  Drama,  by  D.  F.  Foxon,10 
is  very  much  the  concern  of  this 
chapter.  We  may  accept  the  statement 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Bibliographical 
Society  that  the  publication  of  this 
particular  indictment  of  Wise  in  his 
centenary  year  was  entirely  fortuitous ; 
as  he  says,  ‘The  whole  business  is 
much  too  distasteful  for  any  such 
exploitation.’  Indeed,  Foxon’s  open¬ 
ing  remark  shows  that  Wise’s  thefts  of 
leaves  from  British  Museum  copies  of 
early  seventeenth-century  plays  was 
announced  in  1956,  and  the  present 
volume  serves  to  expand  that  announce¬ 
ment  and  to  give  the  details  of  what  its 
sub-title  aptly  calls  ‘A  Study  in  Theft 
and  Sophistication’.  Leaves  removed 

10  Thomas  J.  Wise  and  the  Pre-Restoration 
Drama,  by  D.  F.  Foxon.  The  Bibliographical 
Society,  pp.  yiii+41-  6 d, 


from  the  British  Museum  copies  have 
been  identified  in  copies  of  those  plays 
in  Wise’s  Ashley  Library  bought  by 
the  British  Museum  after  his  death. 
Others  have  been  discovered  in  copies 
in  the  Wrenn  Library  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas,  with  the  building-up 
of  which  collection  Wise  was  closely 
associated.  In  fact,  as  Foxon  states 
baldly,  ‘Wise  is  directly  associated  with 
some  90  per  cent,  of  the  thefts.’  His 
purpose  was  clearly  to  ‘perfect’  his 
own  copies  and  those  which  he  was 
selling  to  Wrenn;  of  the  probable  total 
of  206  leaves  stolen,  eighty-nine  have 
been  traced  in  Ashley  copies  and  sixty 
in  Wrenn  copies,  and  Foxon  adds  the 
warning  that  it  should  follow  ‘that 
other  made-up  copies  will  be  found 
which  will  fill  gaps  in  my  recon¬ 
structions  and  bring  to  light  stolen 
Museum  leaves  as  yet  untraced’.  It  is 
a  sorry  story,  and  particularly  serious 
for  editors  involved  with  old-spelling 
editions  of  early  plays  whose  pattern 
of  variant  readings  may  be  upset  by 
sophisticated  copies.  At  the  same  time 
there  can  be  nothing  but  admiration 
for  Foxon’s  skill  in  the  handling  of  his 
evidence  from  a  study  of  stab-holes, 
worm-holes,  watermarks,  and  chain¬ 
lines,  together  with  such  things  as 
creases  and  stains  in  the  paper;  his 
methods  will  have  considerable  interest 
for  bibliographers,  his  results  for  all 
students  of  this  body  of  literature. 

In  ‘Horestes’  Revenge:  Another 
Interpretation’  ( NQ )  E.  B.  de  Chickera 
suggests  that  the  play  of  Horestes  may 
be  read  in  terms  of  ‘the  three-fold 
aspect  of  revenge’ — Divine,  public 
(committed  to  the  rulers  by  God),  and 
private — and  of  the  relationship  in  this 
trinity  of  public  to  Divine  revenge. 
The  King’s  approval  of  Horestes’ 
revenge  implies  Divine  sanction,  and 
the  moral  rightness  of  the  revenge 
is  never  in  doubt  throughout  the 
play.  The  play’s  moral  is  the  certainty 
pf  God’s  vengeance,  and  that  the 
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instrument  of  that  vengeance  is  a 
private  avenger  would  vividly  endorse 
the  common  teaching  of  the  time  that 
God  sometimes  worked  in  precisely 
this  way. 

H.  S.  D.  Mithal  discusses  ‘The  Two- 
Wilsons  Controversy’  ( NQ ).  He  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  evidence  of  Meres’s 
Palladis  Tamia  strongly  supports  the 
belief  that  between  1572  and  1600 
there  was  only  one  Robert  Wilson,  an 
actor  and  a  playwright,  and  not  two, 
one  an  actor  and  one  a  playwright. 
Additional  proof  is  found,  he  thinks, 
in  the  use  by  Wilson  of  Catiline’s  con¬ 
spiracy  as  the  theme  of  a  play  before 
1579  and  in  1598,  the  play  of  1598 
being  in  all  probability  a  reworking  of 
an  earlier  version. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
Mark  Eccles’s  paper  on  Anthony 
Munday  in  Studies  in  English  Renais¬ 
sance  Drama.  Part  of  the  material 
which  he  cites  there  to  prove  that 
Munday  was  born  in  1560  and  not  in 
1553,  that  involving  the  testimony 
given  by  Munday  in  1598  concerning 
a  will  which  he  had  drawn  up,  is 
printed  independently  by  Leslie  Hotson 
in  ‘Anthony  Mundy’s  Birth-Date’ 
(NQ). 

Using  the  evidence  provided  by 
Eccles  and  Hotson,  and  adding  some 
of  her  own,  Celeste  T.  Wright,  who 
suggested  in  her  book  on  Munday 
{Anthony  Munday:  An  Elizabethan 
Man  of  Letters,  Berkeley,  1928)  that 
a  birth-date  in  1560  rather  than  in 
1553  would  fit  various  circumstances 
of  his  life  much  better,  takes  the  op¬ 
portunity,  in  ‘Young  Anthony  Mundy 
Again’  ( SP ),  of  reviewing  some  aspects 
of  his  career  down  to  1600  in  the  light 
of  this  altered  birth-date.  John  Allde, 
John  Charlewood,  Henry  Chettle, 
John  Lyly,  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and 
other  notabilities  of  the  time  are 
brought  into  the  picture,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  questions  involving  the  author¬ 
ship  and  dating  of  certain  disputed 


works  is  discussed.  It  is  perhaps  only 
fair  to  say  that  conjecture  still  seems 
to  be  the  ruling  element  in  a  number  of 
instances,  but  this  is  certainly  an 
article  which  no  one  interested  in 
Munday  can  afford  to  ignore. 

Writing  on  ‘“Cynthia”  in  the 
O.E.D .’  (NQ)  B.  Fabian  cites  two  oc¬ 
currences  of  the  word,  from  Marlowe 
and  Jonson,  which  antedate  the  earliest 
O.E.D.  citation  from  II  Penseroso. 

Erika  Schuster  and  Horst  Oppel,  in 
‘Die  Bankett-Szene  in  Marlowes 
Tamburlaine ’  (Aug),  find  in  this  scene 
not  merely  an  incidental  episode  be¬ 
tween  the  two  parts  of  the  play.  Rather 
it  is  essential  to  our  understanding  of 
Tamburlaine,  in  creating  the  bases  for 
his  character,  and  has  a  real  structural 
purpose  in  linking  the  two  parts. 
Tamburlaine  is  at  the  height  of  his 
power  at  the  close  of  the  scene,  but  his 
blasphemy  of  the  gods  brings  retribu¬ 
tion  from  Mahomet  in  the  second  part. 

In  ‘An  Ur-Faustus ? ’  (NQ)  Barbara 
Cooper  discusses  some  of  the  super¬ 
natural  events  which  are  alleged  to 
have  occurred  during  performances  of 
Marlowe’s  play.  In  particular  she  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  play  whose  performance 
was  disrupted  by  an  earthquake  in 
1580  may  have  been  an  earlier  one  than 
Marlowe’s  on  the  Faustus  theme,  and 
that  the  superstitious  fear  aroused 
came  to  be  associated  with  the  more 
famous  play. 

J.  P.  Cutts,  in  ‘The  Marlowe  Canon’ 
(NQ),  thinks  that  the  opening  lines  of 
the  prologue  to  Dr.  Faustus  may  imply 
the  existence  at  one  time  of  a  lost  play 
by  Marlowe  on  Hannibal  and  Scipio. 

Marlowe’s  adaptation  of  Ovid’s  line 
in  Faustus’s  speech,  ‘O  lente,  lente 
currite,  noctis  equi’,  is  singled  out  by 
D.  C.  Baker  in  ‘Ovid  and  Faustus: 
The  Noctis  Eqiti ’  (Classical  Journal), 
as  ‘the  most  meaningful  single  line  in 
the  play’.  Faustus’s  life  has  been  as  a 
night,  ‘devoid  of  the  grace  of  God’, 
and  ‘the  cry  of  the  lover  in  Faustus’s 
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mouth  is  most  ironically  appropriate, 
for  Faustus  is  the  hardened  sensualist, 
in  love  with  his  life  of  power  and 
sensuality  ’. 

In  ‘Marlowe’s  Edward  II:  Power 
and  Suffering’  ( Critical  Quarterly ) 
Clifford  Leech  agrees  that  power  and 
suffering  are  the  subject  of  the  play, 
but  he  suggests  that  during  the  actual 
process  of  composition  what  concerned 
Marlowe  more  directly  was  ‘part  of 
the  spectacle  of  human  life’.  Pro¬ 
duction  and  criticism  of  the  play, 
therefore,  should  stress  the  human 
situation  rather  than  the  ideas  in  the 
play.  The  position  in  Tamburlaine 
indicates  that  the  expression  of  ‘a 
unitary  idea  ’  was  not  Marlowe’s  chief 
concern,  and  interpretations  of  Eliza¬ 
bethan  plays  as  demonstrations  of 
certain  ideas  often  ignore  the  presence 
of  contradictory  ideas  illustrating  ‘  the 
multiplicity  of  statement  that  is  typical 
of  the  drama  of  the  time’. 

In  ‘Allusions  to  the  Gunpowder 
Plot  in  Dekker’s  The  Whore  of 
Babylon ’  (NQ),  D.  B.  Dodson  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  lines  in  the  play  spoken 
by  the  Empress  to  the  agents  provoca¬ 
teurs  whom  she  is  sending  back  to 
‘Fairy  Land’,  i.e.  England  (in.  i.  149- 
60),  may  contain  both  general  and 
particular  allusions  to  the  Gunpowder 
Plot,  and  to  the  gossip  and  fears  which 
it  aroused  between  November  1605 
and  January  1606. 

In  ‘  William  Rowley  and  The  Golden 
Legend ’  (NQ)  S.  W.  Wells  considers 
that  the  source  of  the  story  of  Albon 
and  Amphiabell  in  Rowley’s  A  Shoe¬ 
maker  a  Gentleman  is  probably  not 
Holinshed  or  any  other  chronicler,  but 
Caxton’s  Golden  Legend. 

The  purpose  of  Marjorie  L.  Rey- 
bum’s  paper,  ‘  New  Facts  and  Theories 
about  the  Parnassus  Plays’  (PMLA), 
is  threefold:  first,  to  introduce  a  new 
name  in  connexion  with  the  author¬ 
ship  of  the  trilogy;  second,  by  means 
of  previously  unused  internal  evidence 


to  establish  beyond  any  possibility  of 
doubt  J.  B.  Leishman’s  identification 
of  the  ‘purge’  with  Dekker’s  Satiro- 
Mastix,  despite  the  Parnassus  poet’s 
attribution  of  it  to  Shakespeare;  and 
third,  to  use  this  same  internal  evidence 
to  reveal  the  Cambridge  playwright’s 
hitherto  unsuspected  satire  of  Jonson. 
The  new  name  introduced  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  authorship  of  the  plays 
is  that  of  Owen  Gwyn,  a  cousin  to 
Richard  Vaughan,  Bishop  of  London 
from  late  1604  to  1607,  tutor  to 
Vaughan’s  son  at  Cambridge,  and 
Vaughan’s  chaplain  during  his  tenure 
of  the  bishopric.  What  has  hitherto 
been  unnoticed  is  the  appearance  of 
Gwyn’s  name  in  the  entry  in  the 
Stationers’  Register  of  The  Return 
from  Parnassus,  or  The  Scourge  of 
Simony  (the  third  part  of  the  trilogy) 
in  October  1605,  and  although  the 
story  behind  the  presence  of  his  name 
on  this  occasion  is  still  in  the  realms 
of  theory.  Miss  Reybum  produces 
evidence  to  suggest  his  collaboration 
in  the  authorship  of  the  entire  trilogy, 
and  his  interest  in  the  publication  of 
the  third  part  because  of  its  intended 
use  in  a  campaign  against  simony 
organized  by  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Vaughan,  the  newly  appointed 
Bishop  of  London.  In  the  discussion  of 
her  second  point,  the  identification  of 
the  ‘purge’  administered  to  Jonson 
with  Dekker’s  Satiro-Mastix  and  not 
with  a  work  by  Shakespeare,  Miss 
Reybum  agrees  with  many  of  the 
arguments  adduced  by  Leishman  in 
his  edition  of  the  trilogy.  She  does  not, 
however,  agree  that  the  Parnassus  poet 
was  on  the  side  of  Jonson,  or  that  his 
censure  of  Jonson  was  intended  to 
be  ironical,  and  she  quotes  passages 
to  suggest  that  the  Parnassus  poet 
was  parodying  Satiro-Mastix,  itself 
a  parody  of  Jonson’s  Poetaster.  This 
kind  of  argument  is  difficult  to  sum¬ 
marize,  but  the  points  she  raises  are 
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certainly  worth  consideration.  Finally, 
Miss  Reyburn  uses  the  complex 
characterization  of  Furor  Poeticus  to 
argue  that  no  single  or  complete 
identification  of  this  figure  can  be 
made.  ‘Once  Furor’s  parody  of 
Dekker’s  Horace-Jonson  is  recog¬ 
nized,  Jonson  too  must  be  included  in 
Furor’s  partial  representation  of  speci¬ 
fic  poets’,  and  Jonson’s  slowness  of 
invention,  his  ‘railing’,  his  fame  as  a 
writer  of  comedies,  his  pride,  malice, 
and  poverty  are  all  reflected  in  Furor. 
Aspects  of  Marlowe,  Marston,  and 
Dekker  are  also  to  be  found  in  this 
‘  composite  figure  ’,  and  it  would  appear 
that  the  author  of  the  plays  was  equally 
scornful  of  both  sides  in  the  stage 
quarrel. 

Helen  A.  Kaufman,  in  ‘  The  Blind 
Beggar  of  Alexandria :  A  Reappraisal  ’ 
( PQ ),  feels  that  this  play  has  not  been 
given  its  due  by  modern  critics  be¬ 
cause  they  have  failed  to  appreciate 
what  would  have  been  clear  to  Chap¬ 
man’s  audience,  that  it  ‘resembles  and 
possibly  depends  upon’  the  commedia 
dell’arte.  The  resemblances  of  the  hero, 
Cleanthes,  in  his  four  roles  of  blind 
beggar,  usurer,  count,  and  duke,  to  the 
Italian  clown,  and  of  the  two  plots, 
comic  intrigue  and  fragmentary  serious 
plot,  to  those  of  the  commedia,  sug¬ 
gest  the  possibility  that  the  play,  like 
Sir  Aston  Cokain’s  Trappolin  Sup¬ 
posed  a  Prince  (1632),  to  which  it  is 
similar,  is  Chapman’s  redaction  of  a 
commedia  which  he  may  have  seen  in 
Italy  between  1594  and  1600. 

Elias  Schwartz  has  two  articles  on 
Chapman.  In  the  first,  ‘Chapman’s 
Renaissance  Man:  Byron  Reconsi¬ 
dered’  ( JEGP ),  he  shows  how  Byron, 
the  protagonist  of  Byron's  Conspiracy 
and  Tragedy,  stands  between  the  heroic 
Bussy  of  Bussy  D'Ambois  and  the 
apathetic  Clermont,  hero  of  The 
Revenge  of  Bussy  D'Ambois.  The  con¬ 
cern  in  the  Byron  plays  is  political,  as 
opposed  to  the  consideration  of  indivi¬ 


dual  freedom  in  Bussy  D'Ambois,  and 
of  human  responsibility  in  The  Revenge 
of  Bussy  D'Ambois.  In  Schwartz’s 
second  article,  ‘The  Dates  and  Order 
of  Chapman’s  Tragedies’  ( MP ),  he 
produces  evidence,  based  on  the  identi¬ 
fication  of  Bellamont  in  Dekker’s  and 
Webster’s  Northward  Ho  (1605-6)  with 
Chapman,  suggesting  a  change  in  the 
traditional  date  of  Caesar  and  Pompey 
from  1612-13  to  1605  or  earlier.  He 
also  thinks  that,  except  for  Chabot,  all 
Chapman’s  tragedies  were  written  be¬ 
tween  1597  and  1606,  not  between 
1603  and  1613. 

In  ‘Ben  Jonson  and  an  Unknown 
Poet  on  the  King’s  Senses’  ( MLN ) 
C.  F.  Main  describes  how  in  1621 
Jonson  composed  a  litany  on  King 
James’s  senses  which  was  sung  before 
the  court  in  three  productions  of  The 
Gypsies  Metamorphosed.  At  some  time 
between  1621  and  1625  an  unidentified 
versifier  turned  the  song  into  a  libel  on 
James,  describing  his  excesses,  and  this 
received  a  wide  circulation  in  manu¬ 
script.  William  Drummond  and  Alex¬ 
ander  Gill  seem  to  have  known  of  the 
libel,  but  neither  was  the  author. 

An  authoritative  account  of  the 
printing  of  the  first  collected  edition  of 
an  English  dramatist,  the  Jonson  Folio 
of  1616,  has  not  yet  been  attempted, 
but  a  beginning  is  made  by  J.  Gerritsen 
in  ‘Stansby  and  Jonson  Produce  a 
Folio:  A  Preliminary  Account’  ( ES ). 
Relying  on  strictly  bibliographical 
evidence — headlines,  press  corrections, 
reset  sheets,  and  so  on— Gerritsen  sug¬ 
gests,  amongst  other  things,  that  the 
printing  started  with  Every  Man  Out 
of  His  Humour  on  quire  G,  that  quires 
G  and  H  show  signs  of  a  certain 
amount  of  experimenting,  which  would 
be  natural  enough  at  the  beginning  of 
such  a  big  undertaking,  that  with 
Epicoene  new  troubles  arose  because 
the  compositors  were  for  the  first  time 
in  the  volume  setting  from  manuscript 
copy,  and  that  there  was  ‘short  print- 
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mg’  in  the  last  four  or  five  quires. 
Gerritsen  also  suggests  that  the  typo¬ 
graphical  material  and  the  stocks  of 
paper  used  by  Stansby  at  different 
times  point  to  the  fact  that  the  printing 
of  the  Folio  must  have  taken  place  in 
the  course  of  1615-1 6,  and  had  reached 
midway  by  the  spring  of  1616.  His 
further  reports  on  this  matter  will  be 
eagerly  awaited. 

In  ‘Folly  into  Crime:  The  Cata¬ 
strophe  oi  Volpone ’  ( MLQ )  S.  L.  Gold¬ 
berg  returns  once  again  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  which  this  play  has  always  posed 
for  its  commentators,  even,  perhaps, 
for  Jonson  himself:  whether  the  cata¬ 
strophe  which  befalls  the  protagonists 
is  too  grim  for  comedy.  He  points  out 
how,  in  Volpone’s  opening  speech  and 
in  his  seduction  scene  with  Celia,  we 
are,  and  are  surely  meant  to  be, 
attracted  to  the  villains,  and  the 
attractiveness  often  results  from  our 
imaginative  delight  in  the  poetry  they 
speak.  Furthermore,  although  our 
‘  feelings-with  ’  Volpone  and  Mosca 
have  been  qualified  from  the  start  by 
perception  of  their  corruption,  we  still 
retain  them  strongly  enough  at  the  end 
of  Act  V  to  find  the  catastrophe  too 
severe  a  moral  catharsis;  ‘our  judg¬ 
ment  may  assent,  but  our  feelings  are 
still  lagging  ’.  Goldberg  points  out  how, 
by  contrast,  the  magnetic  attraction  of 
the  rogues  in  The  Alchemist  is  lacking. 
With  Act  IV  of  Volpone  we  see  a 
broadening  of  the  theme  from  private 
folly  to  public  folly,  ‘an  inversion  of 
the  proper  and  natural  order  .  .  . 
incompatible  with  the  survival  of  the 
community’,  and  this  requires  a  cata¬ 
strophe  for  which  the  earlier  acts  have 
not  fully  prepared  us.  The  question 
now  is  not  merely  one  of  ‘poetic 
justice’  but  also  of  ‘civil  justice’,  and 
Jonson  is  forced  to  involve  civil  power 
as  one  of  the  actors.  ‘The  moral  judg¬ 
ment  offered  is  appropriate,  but  it  is 
not  quite  adequate  to  our  total  response 
to  the  play :  the  situation  had  seemed, 
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or  felt,  more  complex.  The  result  is 
that  we  are  not  ready  for  the  necessary 
simplification  when  it  is  demanded.’ 

Jackson  I.  Cope,  in  ‘Jonson  on  the 
Christ’s  College  Dons’  ( MLN ),  thinks 
that  The  Magnetick  Lady,  i.  v.  10-20, 
alludes  to  ‘the  turbulent  theological 
and  ecclesiastical  ferment’  at  Christ’s 
College,  of  which  Jonson  was  probably 
informed  by  Nathaniel  Tovey. 

‘The  puppet  show  in  Bartholomew 
Fair  has  attracted  attention  more  per¬ 
haps  for  its  coarseness  than  for  its 
dramatic  propriety,  with  the  result  that 
its  full  significance  in  the  economy  of 
the  play  has  been  overlooked.  ’  This  is 
the  opinion  of  J.  A.  Barish,  who,  in 
‘ Bartholomew  Fair  and  its  Puppets’ 
{MLQ),  submits  the  scene  to  close 
examination.  In  the  play  as  a  whole 
there  is  a  persistent  emphasis  on  the 
physical;  the  appearance  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  is  described  in  detail,  imagery  of 
the  human  body  permeates  the  play’s 
language,  eating  and  drinking  abound, 
and  the  play  is  full  of  procreative 
imagery.  ‘The  accent  throughout  is 
thus  on  the  gratification  of  the  senses, 
on  physical  release,  and  this  release 
achieves  its  final  expression  in  the  un¬ 
inhibited  debauch  of  the  puppet  play.  ’ 
The  inhumanity  of  the  puppets  ‘accen¬ 
tuates  on  the  one  hand  the  subhuman 
character  of  so  much  of  what  passes 
for  human  behaviour  at  the  Fair’,  and 
on  the  other  hand  ‘the  fact  that  the 
puppets  cannot  decompose,  that  they 
are  heartless  little  dummies  exempt 
from  the  evils  of  the  flesh,  lends  a 
certain  pathos  to  flesh  and  blood  it¬ 
self’.  Furthermore,  the  show  serves  as 
an  instrument  of  correction,  analogous 
to  the  court  of  Cynthia  in  Cynthia's 
Revels  or  the  court  of  Augustus  in  The 
Poetaster,  but  it  prescribes  a  drastically 
different  moral.  ‘Instead  of  correcting 
folly  pure  and  simple,  it  exposes  the 
folly  of  trying  to  correct  folly,  and  thus, 
in  a  sense,  forms  a  criticism  of  Jonson’s 
own  earlier  comedy.  ’ 
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In  ‘  The  Composition  of  The  Insatiate 
Countess,  Q2’  (SB)  R.  K.  Turner,  Jr. 
adds  this  quarto,  printed  by  Nicholas 
Okes  in  1616,  to  the  group  cited  by 
G.  W.  Williams  as  set  by  formes  rather 
than  seriatim  (YW  xxxviii.  25). 

Gustav  Cross  contributes  four  more 
instalments  of  his  serial  ‘Some  Notes 
on  the  Vocabulary  of  John  Marston’ 
{NQ). 

William  Power,  in  ‘Double,  Double’ 
(NQ),  suggests  that  the  use  of  two 
characters  with  the  same  first  name  in 
The  Roaring  Girl,  Anything  for  a  Quiet 
Life,  and  Michaelmas  Term  helps  in 
solving  problems  of  authorship  in 
these  three  plays.  In  the  first,  Mary 
Fitzallard  and  Roaring  Moll  (Mary) 
seem  to  be  the  work  of  Dekker  and 
Middleton  respectively;  in  the  second, 
George  Cressingham  and  George  the 
apprentice  imply  collaboration  in  com¬ 
position,  and,  although  Power  does  not 
identify  the  collaborators,  he  thinks 
that  Middleton  is  likely  to  be  the 
author  of  the  sub-plot.  The  duplica¬ 
tion  in  the  third  play,  Richard  Easy 
and  Dick  Hellgill,  seems  to  have 
resulted  from  mere  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  author. 

Writing  on  ‘  Blurt,  Master  Constable' 
(NQ)  Daniel  B.  Dodson  thinks  that  the 
existence  of  parallel  passages  in  this 
play  and  in  the  known  work  of  Dekker, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  other 
evidence,  points  to  Dekker  and  not 
Middleton  as  its  author. 

Dissatisfied  with  many  of  the  critical 
judgements  passed  on  the  play,  Patricia 
M.  Spacks,  in  ‘Honor  and  Perception 
in  A  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness' 
(MLQ),  attempts  a  defence  based  on 
a  modem  reading  of  it.  ‘Despite  the 
improbabilities  of  the  plot,  despite  the 
obvious  weakness  of  characterization, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  is  based  largely 
on  outmoded  conventions,  the  play 
has  lost  none  of  its  power  for  readers 
of  the  twentieth  century.  It  speaks 
directly  to  the  cynicism  of  an  age  more 


disillusioned  than  its  own,  and  it  deals 
with  important  problems  in  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  unified  fashion.  ’  Its  theme  is 
honour,  but  its  attitude  shows  little 
evidence  of  what  critics  have  seen  as 
Hey  wood’s  ‘faith  in  man’s  better 
nature’.  There  is  a  deep  irony  in  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  praises  lavished 
on  Anne  Frankford’s  virtues  and  her 
fall,  without  visible  struggle,  to  the 
first  temptation  offered.  Furthermore, 
‘the  dichotomy  between  appearance 
and  reality  here  exists  not  because 
Anne  is  a  woman,  but  because  she  is 
human’.  Wendoll,  too,  exhibits  this 
difference;  his  appearance  of  virtue, 
which  deceives  Frankford,  does  not 
correspond  with  actuality.  Frankford 
himself,  regarded  by  many  as  a  para¬ 
gon,  whose  concept  of  honour  is  a 
Christian  one  (in  which  he  differs 
notably  from  all  other  characters  in 
the  play),  is  not  in  fact  flawless,  for  he 
fails  in  perception.  Two  main  charac¬ 
ters,  therefore,  who  give  the  appearance 
of  being  honourable,  turn  out  to  be 
dishonourable;  a  third,  honourable  in 
himself,  cannot  distinguish  between 
goodness  and  the  mere  appearance  of 
goodness  in  others.  In  the  sub-plot  the 
same  considerations  appear:  Sir 
Charles  faces  a  profound  moral  prob¬ 
lem  with  the  appearance  of  honour, 
but  it  will  not  stand  close  examination. 
Susan,  asked  to  sacrifice  her  virtue  for 
her  brother,  reacts  with  a  plan  to  cheat 
his  creditor;  her  final  resolution  to 
marry  Sir  Francis  is  expedient  and 
sentimental,  but  hardly  evidence  that 
she  is  the  model  of  virtue  and  honour 
that  she  appears  to  be.  Sir  Francis 
parallels  Wendoll  in  the  main  plot; 
moral  laws  do  not  affect  him,  and  he 
is  not  bound  by  honour.  Nick,  the 
servant,  is  unique  in  the  play;  he  alone 
perceives  Wendoll  truly  and  immedi¬ 
ately,  will  not  compromise  with 
villainy,  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
hypocrisy.  ‘  He  is  only  a  minor  charac¬ 
ter,  but  it  is  a  significant  final  irony 
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that  the  standard  of  normalcy  in  the 
play  should  be  supplied  by  such  a 
figure.  ’ 

An  interesting  and  important  article, 
but  too  long  and  detailed  for  adequate 
summary  here,  is  B.  J.  Layman’s  ‘The 
Equilibrium  of  Opposites  in  The  White 
Devil :  A  Reinterpretation’  {PM LA). 
As  in  Miss  Spacks’s  study  just  noted, 
the  concern  is  with  appearance  and 
reality,  with  Webster’s  obsession  with 
Machiavellianism  and  with  deceptive 
appearances.  In  a  close  examination  of 
some  of  the  most  outstanding  scenes 
in  the  play,  Layman  ‘tries  to  explore, 
through  concentrating  upon  the  two 
leading  figures  of  the  drama  ’ — Vittoria 
and  Flamineo — ‘and  upon  their  rela¬ 
tionship  as  crucial  in  its  structure, 
Webster’s  complex  attitude  toward  a 
world  of  violence  and  fraud,  in  order 
to  locate  the  tragic  insights  and 
affirmations  which  emerge  out  of  his 
familiar  horror  and  loathing’. 

The  reissue  in  two  volumes  of  F.  L. 
Lucas’s  editions  of  The  White  Devil 
and  The  Duchess  of  Malfi,  mentioned 
in  this  chapter  last  year  (YW  xxxix. 
143),  is  the  subject  of  an  important 
review  article,  ‘  Motives  in  Malfi :  The 
F.  L.  Lucas  Edition  of  Webster’,  by 
Macdonald  Emslie  {EC). 

In  ‘Webster’s  Duchess  of  Malfi ' 
{NQ)  R.  F.  Whitman  cites  further 
examples  in  this  play  of  Webster’s 
borrowings  from  Sidney’s  Arcadia  and 
Florio’s  translation  of  Montaigne’s 
Essais. 

G.  P.  V.  Akrigg,  in  ‘John  Webster 
and  The  Book  of  Homilies’’  {NQ),  sug¬ 
gests  that  in  The  Duchess  of  Malfi,  iv. 
ii.  239-41,  Webster  borrowed  material 
from  Certaine  Sermons  or  Homilies, 
an  uneven  collection  of  pieces  pre¬ 
scribed  for  reading  in  the  services  of 
the  Elizabethan  Church  of  England, 
‘should  the  appointed  minister  not 
have  the  gift  of  preaching’  or  not  be 
licensed  to  preach. 

Peter  Lisca  writes  on  ‘  The  Revenger's 
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Tragedy :  A  Study  in  Irony’  {PQ). 
Tourneur,  he  thinks,  objectifies  his 
moral  attitude  (based  on  a  Puritan 
point  of  view)  by  using  ‘an  intense  and 
ubiquitous  irony  on  two  levels :  action 
and  language’.  Certain  incidents,  for 
example  the  attempt  by  Ambitioso 
and  Supervacuo  to  ‘free’  their  brother 
Junior,  and  the  murder  of  the  Duke  by 
Vindice  and  Hippolito  and  its  im¬ 
mediate  aftermath,  illustrate  the  per¬ 
vasive,  unifying  effect  of  irony  in  the 
play,  depicting  how  ‘sin  begets  sin, 
but  the  sin  of  murder  cancels  all’. 
Verbal  irony  may  best  be  seen  in 
Tourneur’s  personifications,  puns,  and 
‘images  of  metamorphosis’,  whose 
function  ‘is  to  keep  firmly  and  con¬ 
tinually  before  us  the  moral  basis  of 
the  grim  revenger’s  deeds — the  con¬ 
trast  between  his  moral  awareness  and 
his  deeds  providing  in  itself  another 
irony’. 

In  ‘A  Source  for  The  Revenger's 
Tragedy '  {RES)  G.  K.  Hunter  finds 
that  an  episode  in  n.  ii  of  this  play  was 
derived  from  the  first  book  of  Helio- 
dorus’s  Aethiopica,  probably  directly 
through  the  translation  by  Thomas 
Underdowne  in  1587. 

The  sources  of  this  play  are  also  the 
subject  of  Pierre  Legouis’s  ‘  Reflexions 
sur  la  recherche  des  sources  a  propos 
de  la  Tragedie  du  vengeur'  {Ea).  By  a 
process  of  elimination  he  shows  that 
Tourneur’s  source  cannot  be  that  of  de 
Musset’s  Lorenzaccio  or  those  histori¬ 
cal  works  of  Renaissance  Italians  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  murder  of  Alessandro 
de’  Medici,  Duke  of  Florence.  The 
principal,  perhaps  the  sole,  source  is 
the  Nouvelle  XII  de  /’ Heptameron  of 
Marguerite  d’Angouleme,  Queen  of 
Navarre,  already  known  to  be  the 
source  of  Shirley’s  The  Traitor. 
Tourneur  may  have  read  the  original, 
or  found  it  in  Painter’s  Palace  of 
Pleasure.  Unknown  to  Legouis  at  the 
time  of  writing,  this  point  had  already 
been  made  by  N.  W.  Bawcutt  and 
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hinted  at  by  others  (YW  xxxviii.  163), 
but  he  acknowledges  these  earlier 
studies  in  a  postscript  to  his  article. 

A  comparison  of  the  imagery  in  The 
Atheist's  Tragedy  and  in  The  Revenger's 
Tragedy  has  been  used  to  support  both 
the  contention  that  Tourneur  was  the 
author  of  both  and  the  opposite  con¬ 
tention  that  he  was  not.  Inga-Stina 
Ekeblad  believes  that  these  contra¬ 
dictory  conclusions  arise  because 
scholars  have  not  related  the  imagery 
closely  enough  to  the  dramatic  elements 
of  the  play— character,  plot,  and  drama¬ 
tic  structure.  Her  study,  ‘An  Ap¬ 
proach  to  Tourneur’s  Imagery  ’  (MLR), 
tries  to  show  ‘that  there  are  important 
similarities  in  the  use  to  which  imagery 
is  put  in  the  two  plays,  in  the  function 
of  imagery  as  part  of  dramatic  struc¬ 
ture  and  technique’.  Since  her  argu¬ 
ments  necessarily  involve  a  good  deal 
of  quotation  from  the  texts,  they 
defy  brief  summary;  but  her  methods 
and  her  conclusions  deserve  close 
study. 

Cyrus  Hoy  contributes  the  fourth 
instalment  of  his  ‘The  Share  of 
Fletcher  and  his  Collaborators  in  the 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  Canon’  (SB). 
This  year  he  deals  with  Fletcher’s 
collaborations  with  Field  (Four  Plays 
in  One,  The  Knight  of  Malta,  The 
Queen  of  Corinth,  and  The  Honest 
Man's  Fortune),  having  first  attempted 
to  isolate  Field’s  linguistic  forms  in 
his  unaided  plays  (A  Woman  is  a 
Weathercock  and  Amends  for  Ladies), 
and  with  two  of  Fletcher’s  unaided 
plays  which  have  undergone  revision 
(The  Night  Walker,  revised  by  Shirley, 
and  Wit  Without  Money,  the  reviser  of 
which  is  still  unidentified). 

Hoy  also  writes  on  ‘  Verbal  Formulae 
in  the  Plays  of  Philip  Massinger’  (SP), 
showing  how  Massinger  brings  to  the 
‘stereotypes  of  tragi-comic  situation’ 
predictably  repeated  verbal  formulae, 
which  reduce  all  analogous  situations 
to  a  single  metaphor,  and  ‘give  the  lie 


to  the  emotions  ’  which  the  characters 
profess  to  be  experiencing. 

Last  year  H.  S.  D.  Mithal  raised 
doubts  about  the  identification  of  ‘  Will, 
my  Lord  of  Leicester’s  Jesting  Player  ’, 
mentioned  in  a  letter  from  Sidney  to 
Walsingham  in  March  1586,  with 
William  Kemp,  and  suggested  that  he 
may  have  been  Robert  Wilson  (YW 
xxxix.  156).  R.  C.  Bald  now  replies,  in 
‘Will,  my  Lord  of  Leicester’s  Jesting 
Player  ’  (NQ),  that  the  Earl  of  Leicester’s 
account  book  shows  that  William 
Kemp  was  in  fact  in  the  Low  Countries 
at  the  time  in  question,  and  that  there 
is  no  need  to  doubt  the  customary 
identification.  The  account  book  con¬ 
firms,  however,  Mithal’s  conjecture 
that  Robert  Wilson  was  also  in  the 
Netherlands  with  Leicester  about  this 
time. 

Studies  in  the  Elizabethan  stage  are 
this  year  given  more  attention  than 
usual,  and  the  next  six  articles  have  all 
appeared  in  Sh  S.  In  ‘The  Open  Stage: 
Elizabethan  or  Existentialist?’  G.  R. 
Kemodle  insists  that  the  modem  arena 
stage,  ‘where  ordinary  plays  are 
stripped  bare  ’  and  ‘  on  which  a  lonely 
soul  is  spotlighted  in  an  empty,  in¬ 
substantial  universe’,  is  not,  despite 
the  opinions  of  scholars  like  Harbage 
and  Hotson,  a  return  to  the  Shake¬ 
spearian  stage.  Although  the  stages  of 
the  Renaissance  were  platform  stages, 
they  all  had  very  solid,  three-dimen¬ 
sional  symbols  of  order  at  the  back 
of  the  open  platform,  ‘a  throne  backed 
by  a  symbol  of  the  realm’,  a  castle,  a 
city  gate,  a  tomb,  an  altar.  For  the 
Renaissance  the  open  stage  was  used 
‘as  a  part  of  a  vision  of  man’s  central 
place  in  a  cosmos  of  dignity  and  order 
We  have  invented  a  new  form  of  stage 
which  we  use  ‘  because  we  want  to  say 
something  quite  different’.  C.  Walter 
Hodges  reviews,  in  ‘The  Lantern  of 
Taste’,  ‘the  trail  of  legacies  that  we 
have  inherited  to  work  from  in  re¬ 
capturing  the  non-existent  Elizabethan 
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playhouse’,  from  ‘the  antiquarian 
revival’  through  the  ‘Timbered  Cot¬ 
tage  revival’,  the  influence  of  ‘the 
Cinema,  the  Experimental  Theatre 
Movement  and  the  Flow  of  Action’, 
to  the  ornamental  baroque  reaction 
against  former  primitivism.  Against 
the  varying  background  of  mobile 
taste,  what  the  original  theatre  was 
like  escapes  complete  realization.  The 
note  of  agnosticism  appears  too  in 
W.  F.  Rothwell’s  ‘Was  there  a  Typical 
Elizabethan  Stage?’  He  concludes 
from  a  study  of  the  playhouses  in 
which  the  actors  performed  before 
1598  that  modification  is  needed  of 
the  view  that  there  was  only  one  type 
of  Elizabethan  theatre,  with  its  covered, 
raised  stage,  its  ‘inner  stage’  and 
balcony  above,  and  its  ‘music  room’ 
above  that,  and  of  the  view  that  all 
plays  were  produced  in  the  same  way. 
Acting  at  Court,  in  the  inns,  in  the 
guilds’  halls,  and  on  the  road  would 
all  present  a  company  with  different 
problems,  and  scenic  properties  also 
would  vary  in  elaborateness  with  the 
kind  of  theatre  available.  Elizabethan 
England  was,  after  all,  ‘a  country  in 
transition’,  and  ‘an  era  of  experi¬ 
mentation  in  matters  dramatic  and 
theatrical’.  On  the  other  hand,  Richard 
Southern  is  more  optimistic,  and  pro¬ 
duces,  in  his  ‘On  Reconstructing  a 
Practicable  Elizabethan  Public  Play¬ 
house’,  photographs  of  a  model  made 
by  him,  with  sketches  and  plates 
illustrating  the  sources  of  his  ideas  for 
such  a  reconstruction  conforming  to 
‘the  evidence  at  present  available  to 
us’.  Richard  Hosley  discusses  ‘The 
Discovery-space  in  Shakespeare’s 
Globe’,  which  he  envisages  as  some¬ 
thing  rather  different  from  what  is 
usually  thought  of  as  an  ‘inner-stage’. 
Allardyce  Nicoll,  in  ‘Passing  Over  the 
Stage’,  examines  the  theory  that  ‘for 
some  scenes  or  situations  part  of  the 
yard  was  ...  put  into  histrionic  ser¬ 
vice’  in  the  staging  of  Elizabethan 


plays.  He  scrutinizes  ‘passages  over  the 
stage’  found  in  stage  directions  of  con¬ 
temporary  plays,  and  concludes  that 
‘action  at  the  rear  portion  of  the  yard 
and  across  the  platform’  was  an 
important  part  of  Elizabethan  stage- 
practice. 

In  carrying  out  a  systematic  review 
of  the  subject  of  the  English  strolling 
players  on  the  Continent,  J.  G. 
Riewald  has  come  across  some  new 
material  on  the  English  careers  of  a 
number  of  later  Elizabethan  and  early 
Stuart  actors  and  musicians.  The 
material  for  sixteen  of  these  is  sum¬ 
marized  in  ‘Some  Later  Elizabethan 
and  Early  Stuart  Actors  and  Musicians’ 
C ES ). 

William  A.  Armstrong  continues  his 
investigations  into  the  private  theatres 
of  this  period  (YW  xxxix.  144)  with 
‘The  Audience  of  the  Elizabethan 
Private  Theatres  ’  (RES).  The  purpose 
of  his  article  is  ‘  to  examine  what  can 
be  gleaned  from  contemporary  plays, 
poems,  and  pamphlets  about  the  social 
standing  of  these  audiences,  about 
where  they  sat  and  what  they  paid  for 
their  seats,  and  about  the  virtues,  faults 
and  foibles  which  they  displayed  during 
the  period  between  1575  and  1642’. 
Unlike  the  public  theatres,  the  private 
theatres  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  rela¬ 
tively  central  situations  in  London,  and 
Armstrong  shows  how  many  of  them 
were  conveniently  close  to  the  dwell¬ 
ings  and  meeting-places  of  various 
classes  who  had  the  leisure  and  the 
money  to  attend  performances.  The 
aristocracy  and  the  gentry  are  men¬ 
tioned  more  frequently  than  any  other 
social  class  as  constituting  the 
audiences,  with  the  lawyers  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Inns  of  Court  overlapping 
them  to  some  extent.  The  ladies  of 
these  upper  classes  evidently  con¬ 
stituted  an  influential  proportion  of 
the  audiences,  since  their  attention  and 
favour  are  frequently  solicited  in  pro¬ 
logues.  The  country  gentleman  was  an 
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occasional  patron,  but  a  somewhat  un¬ 
easy  one.  References  to  middle-class 
patrons  are  significantly  scanty.  Arm¬ 
strong  goes  on  to  discuss  the  auditoria 
of  some  of  these  theatres,  the  prices 
for  admission,  and  the  behaviour  of 
the  audiences,  much  of  the  available 
evidence  on  this  last  point  being 
‘limited  and  biased’.  The  article  is 
admirably  illustrated  from  con¬ 
temporary  material  of  all  kinds,  and 
is  an  important  contribution  to  this 
particular  topic. 

William  E.  Miller,  in  ‘ Periaktoi  in 
the  Old  Blackfriars’  ( MLN ),  quotes  a 
marginal  note  by  Abraham  Fleming 
which  suggests  that  the  Blackfriars 
theatre  had  ‘periaktoi’,  that  is,  revolv¬ 
ing  prisms  each  with  three  sides,  which 
could,  on  being  turned,  provide 
changes  in  scenery. 

M.  T.  Jones-Davies,  in  ‘Le  Theatre 
jacobeen  et  caroleen’  {Ed),  supplies 
some  omissions  and  rectifies  some 
errors  in  the  accounts  of  Dekker  and 
Fletcher  found  in  G.  E.  Bentley’s 
Jacobean  and  Caroline  Stage. 

Attention  was  drawn  last  year  to 
Sydney  Race’s  suggestion  that,  despite 
the  opinions  of  such  scholars  as  Dover 
Wilson  and  R.  W.  Hunt,  Simon 
Forman’s  Bocke  of  Plaies  was  a 
Collier  forgery  (YW  xxxix.  157). 
J.  H.  P.  Pafford  discusses  the  matter 
once  again,  in  ‘Simon  Forman’s  Bocke 
of  Plaies'  (RES),  showing  that  addi¬ 
tional  evidence  of  its  authenticity  is 
provided  by  Joseph  Hunter’s  reference, 
in  his  New  Illustrations  of .  .  .  Shake¬ 
speare  (1845),  to  his  attention  having 
been  called  to  it  in  1832  by  Philip  Bliss. 
This  reference  has  not  been  noticed 
before  by  the  supporters  of  the  book’s 
authenticity,  and  it  has  no  associations 
with  J.  P.  Collier.  Pafford  agrees,  how¬ 
ever,  as  do  most  scholars,  that  on  other 
evidence  alone  the  notes  have  been 
shown  to  be  genuine. 

Carl  J.  Stratman  prints  the  second 
instalment  of  his  ‘Unpublished  Dis¬ 


sertations  in  the  History  and  Theory 
of  Tragedy,  1889-1957’  (Bulletin  of 
Bibliography ),  the  first  having  been 
noticed  last  year  (YW  xxxix.  158). 
This  includes  material  on  Daniel,  Kyd, 
Marlowe,  and  Shakespeare,  general 
works  on  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
works  on  individual  writers  of  the 
seventeenth  century  up  to  and  includ¬ 
ing  Fletcher. 

‘I  would  be  the  last  to  deny  .  .  .  that 
stationers’  records  in  regard  to  plays 
at  this  time  are  incomplete,  tricky  to 
interpret,  and  often  exasperatingly 
contradictory,’  says  Leo  Kirschbaum, 
returning  to  the  old  problem  of  ‘The 
Copyright  of  Elizabethan  Plays’  (Lib). 
The  reader  of  his  carefully  argued  and 
fully  documented  study  will  scarcely 
have  the  energy  left  to  disagree  with 
him.  ‘Was  there  an  ordinance  then 
concerning  entrance?  Yes,  and  no. 
Was  it  enforced?  Yes,  and  no.  Could 
a  stationer  who  did  not  enter  a  book 
establish  copyright?  No,  perhaps,  by 
ordinance;  yes,  definitely,  by  custom. 
In  short,  I  suggest  that  the  example  of 
common  law  rather  than  statutory  law 
should  often  be  our  guide  in  exploring 
the  intricacies  of  Stationers’  Company 
practice  in  Shakespeare’s  days.’  Kirsch¬ 
baum  examines  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  records  in  the  Court  Books, 
especially  those  concerned  with  fines 
for  some  breach  of  the  ordinances,  and 
believes  that  there  is  little  or  no 
evidence  that  non-entry  on  the  part  of 
a  stationer  ‘ever  led  to  a  great  deal  of 
mess  and  trouble  from  day  to  day, 
from  year  to  year,  in  the  Stationers’ 
Company’.  He  suggests  also  that  it 
was  only  when  an  unentered  printed 
item  was  found  to  be  obnoxious  on  its 
appearance  that  the  ordinance  con¬ 
cerning  entrance  was  insisted  on,  the 
wardens’  net  on  such  an  occasion 
being  cast  wider  than  it  usually  was. 
Another  point  discussed  is  the  legiti¬ 
macy  of  an  assignment  of  a  printed 
work  which  had  not  been  entered  by 
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the  assigning  stationer,  and  we  find 
that  Kirschbaum’s  original  argument 
with  Greg  on  this  point  is  by  no  means 
settled.  Perhaps  it  is  safer  to  agree 
with  Cyprian  Blagden,  as  Kirschbaum 
now  does,  that  it  would  be  unwise  ‘to 
argue  that  a  developing  organization 
like  the  Stationers’  Company,  with  a 
governing  body  which  was  slightly 
changed  every  year,  and  with  a  secreta¬ 
riat  which  we  should  regard  as  grossly 
incompetent,  took  the  same  view  all 
the  time  about  unentered  copies’. 

The  Folger  Shakespeare  Library 
possesses  two  seventeenth-century 
manuscript  miscellanies  which  contain 
fair  copies  of  academic  plays  from  this 
period,  and  these  are  listed,  with  some 
descriptive  notes,  by  R.  H.  Bowers  in 
‘  Some  Folger  Academic  Drama  Manu¬ 
scripts  ’  (SB).  A  number  of  these  plays, 
cast  in  the  typical  academic  modes 
easiest  for  young  persons  to  write — 
allegory  and  satire — are  still  un¬ 
published,  and  Bowers  has  indicated 
which  of  them,  in  his  opinion,  deserve 
publication  either  on  the  basis  of 
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intrinsic  literary  merit,  or  on  the  basis 
of  their  cultural  interest. 

Sharada  Devi,  in  ‘  The  Preliminaries 
of  Drama’  (Indian  Review),  suggests 
that  a  comparison  of  the  theatre  of 
Renaissance  England  with  the  Sanskrit 
theatre  of  India  reveals  many  simi¬ 
larities,  particularly  in  the  use  and 
importance  of  conventions. 

In  ‘The  Enforcement  of  Marriage 
in  English  Drama  1600-1650’  (PQ) 
Glenn  H.  Blayney  finds  in  early  seven¬ 
teenth-century  dramatic  and  non- 
dramatic  literature  ‘a  gradual  shift  of 
popular  sentiment  away  from  marriage 
of  convenience  toward  marriage  for 
love’.  Whether  treating  enforced  mar¬ 
riage  satirically,  as  in  Wily  Beguiled, 
or  tragically,  as  in  Ford’s  The  Broken 
Heart,  or  inconsistently,  as  in  The 
London  Prodigal,  or  as  a  subordinate 
theme,  as  in  Middleton’s  Women  Be¬ 
ware  Women,  or  as  a  casual  topic, 
dramatists  seem  to  condemn  it,  and 
the  same  attitude  is  to  be  found  in  the 
poetry  and  prose  of  Nicholas  Breton, 
Thomas  Heywood,  and  Milton. 
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Two  historical  works  published  this 
year  should  be  of  interest  to  students 
of  Elizabethan  literature.  ‘What  the 
Elizabethans  contributed  to  the  making 
of  the  greatest  of  modem  nations’  is 
the  subject  of  an  enthusiastic  book1  by 
A.  L.  Rowse.  He  shows  that  the 
‘American  story’  does  not  begin  with 
the  Mayflower,  but  with  the  ‘high- 
water  mark  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  the 
1 580’s  ’.  The  parts  played  by  the  Queen, 
Raleigh,  Grenville,  the  Hakluyt 
cousins,  and  many  minor  Elizabethans 
are  described.  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges, 
whose  contribution  to  the  early  history 
of  New  England  has  hitherto  been 
comparatively  little  stressed,  is  given 
a  new  prominence,  and  the  Queen, 
contrary  to  the  usual  view,  is  seen  as  a 
major  influence  on  American  coloniza¬ 
tion.  A  final  chapter  on  ‘America  in 
Elizabethan  Literature,  Science  and  the 
Arts’  includes,  amongst  other  things, 
a  brief  survey  of  prose,  poetry,  and 
drama  produced  between  Utopia  and 
The  Tempest  and  reflecting  the  New 
World,  a  survey  which  covers  works 
by  Spenser,  Sidney,  Raleigh,  Chapman, 
Shakespeare,  Bacon,  and  Donne. 
Many  interesting  lesser  men — William 
Alabaster,  John  Dee,  Thomas  Hariot, 
Edward  Dyer — are  also  mentioned  in 
these  pages,  which,  collectively,  give 
a  fine  impression  of  America  as  seen 
in  the  mirror  of  the  Elizabethan  ima¬ 
gination.  A  less  glamorous  picture  of 
another  aspect  of  Elizabethan  travels 
is  given  in  E.  G.  R.  Taylor’s  scholarly 
edition2  of  the  surviving  records  of 
Edward  Fenton’s  voyage  of  1582-3. 

1  The  Elizabethans  and  America,  by  A.  L. 
Rowse.  New  York:  Harper;  London:  Mac¬ 
millan.  pp.  xiii+222.  $4.  25.r. 

2  The  Troublesome  Voyage  of  Captain 


The  most  interesting  document  used 
is  the  private  diary  of  the  chaplain, 
Richard  Madox,  whose  cipher  Taylor 
has  broken.  The  story  reveals  that  not 
every  Elizabethan  enterprise  was  a 
success,  nor  every  leader  a  Drake. 
Indeed,  ‘troublesome’,  the  epithet 
applied  to  this  journey  by  one  of  the 
voyagers,  is  a  laughable  understate¬ 
ment.  Though  under  orders  from  the 
Privy  Council  to  sail  for  China  via  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Fenton  turned 
west,  and  soon  this  ‘very  dissembling 
hypocrite’  became  obsessed  with  a 
secret  ambition  to  make  himself  King 
of  St.  Helena  or  St.  Vincent.  The 
expedition  became  piratical,  the  crew 
mutinous,  and  bitter  recriminations 
followed  the  return  to  England.  This 
absorbing  story,  which  is  not  of  the 
kind  that  Hakluyt  cared  to  emphasize, 
serves  as  a  counterpoise  to  The 
Principall  Voyages. 

Since  Phoebe  Sheavyn  published 
The  Literary  Profession  in  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  Age  as  long  ago  as  1909  her 
subject  has  not  been  surveyed  at  length 
and  as  a  whole,  though  much  work  has 
been  done  upon  it.  E.  H.  Miller  now 
provides  an  up-to-date  and  compre¬ 
hensive  account3  of  the  Elizabethan 
professional  writer,  excluding  only  the 
playwright.  His  is  essentially  a  back¬ 
ground  book  which  sets  out  economic 
and  social  facts  and  is  only  incidentally 
concerned  with  the  literary  value  of  the 
works  discussed.  Its  incorporation  of 

Edward  Fenton  1582-3,  ed.  by  E.  G.  R. 
Taylor.  C.U.P.  for  the  Hakluyt  Society, 
pp.  lvii+333.  35^. 

3  The  Professional  Writer  in  Elizabethan 
England,  by  Edwin  Havilland  Miller. 
Harvard  U.P.  and  O.U.P.  pp.  xii+282.  $5. 
40  s. 
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the  mass  of  research  done  since  1909 
on  individual  authors,  patrons,  &c., 
renders  it  useful.  Most  notably  per¬ 
spectives  have  been  altered  by  Louis 
B.  Wright’s  Middle-Class  Culture  in 
Elizabethan  England  (a  seminal  study 
which  has  been  republished  this  year 
and  which  was  reviewed  on  its  first 
appearance  in  1935  in  YWxv i.  226-7). 
Where  Phoebe  Sheavyn  stressed  chiefly 
the  aristocratic  audience  for  literature, 
Miller,  following  Wright,  also  takes 
into  account  the  middle  class.  After  an 
introductory  account  of  ‘Authors  in 
their  Milieu’,  he  investigates  the  extent 
of  literacy  and  education  and  the  read¬ 
ing  habits  of  the  various  sections  of  the 
Elizabethan  public.  This  leads  on  to 
a  discussion  of  ‘The  Taste  of  the 
Audience’,  and  here  Miller  controverts 
the  opinion  that  ‘morall  bokes’  were 
the  most  popular:  the  customer  sought 
amusement.  In  the  chapter  on  patron¬ 
age  a  variety  of  evidence  is  offered, 
some  creditable  to  patrons,  some  not. 
On  the  one  hand,  patrons  were  some¬ 
times  mean,  and,  on  the  other,  authors 
were  sometimes  opportunistic  in  their 
bids  for  patronage.  In  discussing 
‘Writers  and  Stationers’  Miller  gives 
as  much  information  as  possible  on 
the  authors’  remuneration  and  sug¬ 
gests  that  even  the  successful  ‘were 
probably  not  so  well-rewarded  as  some 
students  have  supposed’.  Probably  this 
issue  will  never  be  finally  decided,  be¬ 
cause  records  of  payments  to  authors 
were  not  kept  by  the  stationers.  The 
next  question,  how  far  art  was  made 
tongue-tied  by  authority,  is  less  diffi¬ 
cult.  Miller  does  much  to  destroy  the 
ogre  of  Tudor  censorship,  and,  after 
an  account  of  the  various  royal  decrees, 
argues  persuasively  that  England  was 
comparatively  free,  Elizabeth  com¬ 
paratively  humane,  and  the  scope  and 
quality  of  literature  not  seriously 
affected.  The  last  chapter  describes  the 
literary  underworld  and  the  hacks. 
Small  slips  in  this  book  occur  with  the 
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reference  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  brother 
Robert  as  his  son,  and  with  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  the  untitled  Lucy  Harington  as 
‘Lady’. 

Lily  B.  Campbell  confines  her  study4 
of  divine  poetry  and  drama  in  the 
sixteenth  century  to  works  founded 
on  the  Bible.  She  discerns  a  ‘studied 
attempt  to  oppose  the  pagan  and 
secular  literature’,  a  deliberate  use  of 
the  Bible  to  combat  the  influences  ac¬ 
companying  the  rediscovery  of  ancient 
literature.  The  nine  chapters  (Pt.  I. 
vi-xiv)  on  Elizabethan  poetry  illustrate 
this  thesis  consistently,  though  they 
cannot  but  prompt  the  thought  that 
the  Biblical  counterblast  to  secularity 
was  more  pious  than  poetic.  However 
‘concerted’  the  movement  to  displace 
secular  poetry,  it  obviously  remains 
without  serious  rival:  Sidney  is  more 
delightful  as  love  poet  than  as  trans¬ 
lator  of  the  Psalms.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
interesting  to  see  how  the  spread  of 
worldly  ballads  and  songs  called  forth 
a  minor,  rival  poetry  translated  from 
the  works  of  David  and  Solomon  and 
other  lyrical  parts  of  the  Bible.  Metri¬ 
cal  translation  of  the  Psalms  was 
already  a  ‘habit  at  court’  under 
Henry  VIII  and  Edward  VI,  and  the 
Elizabethans  became  even  more  ambi¬ 
tious.  The  Bible  also  provided  a  store¬ 
house  for  narrative  poetry,  and  one, 
according  to  its  advocates,  superior  to 
ancient  epic  and  chivalric  romance; 
Miss  Campbell  shows  how  thoroughly 
the  attitude  of  Cowley  and  Milton  was 
anticipated  by  Du  Bartas  and  his 
English  disciples.  Successive  chapters 
illustrate  how  this  Biblical  material 
was  shaped  into  the  current  secular 
forms:  the  epic,  the  ‘mirror’,  the 
epyllion,  the  sonnet  sequence. 

To  knowledge  of  the  religious  sonnet 
a  most  important  contribution  has  been 

1  Divine  Poetry  and  Drama  in  Sixteenth 
Century  England,  by  Lily  B.  Campbell. 
California  U.P.  and  C.U.P.  pp.  viii+268. 
$5.  355. 
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made  this  year.  William  Alabaster’s 
sonnets  have  appeared  in  an  excellent 
edition5  by  G.  M.  Story  and  Helen 
Gardner.  Though  six  were  published 
by  Dobell  as  early  as  1903  and  a  few 
more  have  since  appeared,  this  is  the 
first  complete  edition  of  the  seventy- 
nine  sonnets  (including  two  ‘doubtful’ 
ones)  attributable  to  Alabaster.  The 
text  presented  here  is  an  eclectic  one, 
since  none  of  the  six  manuscripts  has 
overriding  authority ;  and,  since  none  is 
holograph,  spelling  has  been  modern¬ 
ized.  All  important  variants  are  given 
at  the  foot  of  the  page,  and  few  will 
quarrel  with  the  editors’  choice  of 
readings,  as,  for  example,  in  No.  47, 
of  ‘  doth  their  judgements  blind’  (rather 
than  ‘  binde  ’).  Reading  is  made  easier 
by  Miss  Gardner’s  commentary,  which 
explains  obscure  expressions  and  theo¬ 
logical  allusions  as  well  as  giving  use¬ 
ful  references  to  contemporary  writings. 
Story’s  general  introduction  opens 
with  a  biographical  sketch  which  is 
the  more  valuable  because  it  draws  on 
an  unpublished  autobiography.  Ala¬ 
baster,  called  ‘asinine’  in  Rowse’s 
book  (see  above,  p.  148),  was  well 
known  for  his  religious  ‘fooleries’, 
shuttling  three  or  more  times  between 
Catholic  and  Protestant  creeds.  But 
he  had  at  any  rate  the  courage  of  his 
convictions.  His  religious  sonnets  ap¬ 
pear  to  belong  to  1597-8,  the  period 
of  his  first  conversion  to  Rome.  Story’s 
claim  for  Alabaster’s  poetry  is  modest. 
He  rates  him  a  minor  poet,  showing 
that  some  sonnets  remain  in  a  ‘raw’ 
state  while  others  are  weak  in  their 
conclusions.  But  the  reader  is  un¬ 
likely  to  be  bored,  for  Alabaster  is 
original,  exciting,  and  ambitious,  as 
the  whole  of  the  series  on  the  Incarna¬ 
tion  illustrates.  He  also  handles  the 
sonnet  form  in  an  adventurous  way, 
frequently,  for  example,  overstepping 

6  The  Sonnets  of  William  Alabaster,  ed.  by 
G.  M.  Story  and  Helen  Gardner.  O.U.P. 
pp.  liv+65.  18j. 


the  usual  quatrain  divisions.  In  fact 
the  effect  would  not  have  been  absurd 
had  a  greater  claim  been  made  for  the 
intrinsic,  as  well  as  the  historical, 
interest  of  these  poems.  As  to  the 
latter,  a  historical  gap  has  been  filled. 
Alabaster  makes  Southwell,  whose 
poems  are  also  based  on  recognized 
exercises  in  meditation,  seem  a  less 
isolated  figure  among  late  sixteenth- 
century  poets.  He  also  joins  Lok, 
Barnes,  and  Constable  as  an  early 
devotional  sonneteer.  Story  illustrates 
the  connexion  of  Alabaster’s  work  with 
the  older  devotional  tradition  as  well 
as  its  interest  as  an  early  example  of 
metaphysical  poetry  of  devotion.  No. 
15  suggests  Donne,  No.  11  Herbert, 
while  such  striking  paradoxes  as  ap¬ 
pear  in  No.  54  also  establish  this  link. 

Two  articles  by  K.  E.  Schmutzler 
( PBSA )  also  touch  on  divine  poetry. 
The  one  argues  that  Harington’s 
metrical  paraphrases  of  the  Penitential 
Psalms  were  much  earlier  work — i.e. 
Tong  prior  to  1612’— than  has  been 
supposed,  an  argument  supported  by 
the  study  of  three  manuscript  versions. 
Schmutzler’s  other  article  describes 
‘Another  Manuscript  Version  of 
Sandys’  “Song  of  Solomon”’,  the  one 
bound  into  his  own  copy  of  Sandys’s 
Paraphrase  Vpon  The  Divine  Poems 
(1638). 

Alvin  Kernan’s  book6  on  the  satire 
of  the  English  Renaissance  traces  its 
course  by  ‘following  the  fortunes  of 
the  satirist  from  his  genesis  in  the 
critical  theory  which  associated  satire 
with  satyrs  to  his  final  appearance  as 
a  distinct  type  in  Jacobean  tragedy’. 
The  two  introductory  chapters  on  the 
theory  and  background  of  satire  and 
the  third  on  formal  verse  satire  are 
relevant  to  Elizabethan  studies.  Keman 
considers  satire  a  recognizable  literary 

*  The  Cankered  Muse:  Satire  of  the  English 
Renaissance,  by  Alvin  Kernan.  Yale  U.P. 
(Yale  Studies  in  English,  No.  142).  pp.  x+ 
261.  $5. 
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genre,  and  he  also  opposes  the  bio¬ 
graphical  approach  to  the  satirist. 
Elizabethan  critical  theory  demands  of 
satire  a  rough,  scurrilous,  and  obscure 
manner.  Satire  and  biting  harshness 
are  synonymous.  Kernan  also  describes 
the  stock  features  of  the  satirist,  espe¬ 
cially  those  of  the  Juvenalian  railer 
who  replaced  the  simple  clown  of  the 
medieval  satiric  tradition,  and  who  is 
best  exemplified  in  Marston.  Formal 
verse  satire,  rising  in  England  about 
1595,  finds  its  chief  exponents  in  Hall 
and  Marston,  both  of  whom,  and 
especially  the  latter,  are  given  a  good 
share  of  attention  in  this  lively 
book. 

Little  else  has  been  published  on  the 
satirists  this  year,  but  W.  F.  McNeir 
( NQ )  supports  the  view  that  Fortunio 
and  Raymundus  in  Hall’s  Virgi- 
demiarum,  vi.  iii  (1597  and  1598),  are 
portraits,  respectively,  of  Lawrence 
Keymis  and  Raleigh. 

Several  contributions  to  the  Fest¬ 
schrift1  presented  to  F.  P.  Wilson 
are  relevant  to  this  chapter.  James 
McMana way’s  ‘Elizabeth,  Essex,  and 
James  ’  is  an  historical  essay.  He  shows 
that  ‘  the  device  invented  by  the  nobility 
of  England  to  assure  Queen  Elizabeth 
the  safe  enjoyment  of  her  crown’,  that 
is,  the  Bond  of  Association  of  1584, 
‘  was  later  adapted  ...  by  James  VI  of 
Scotland  to  help  assure  his  eventual 
succession  to  that  crown’.  The  Scottish 
Bond,  made  in  1 599,  is  here  printed  for 
the  first  time.  Essex’s  dabbling  in  the 
problem  of  the  succession  is  also 
described.  Francis  R.  Johnson’s  ‘The 
Complaint  of  Thomas  Digges’  tells 
the  ‘story  of  the  “privately  published” 
second  editions  of  two  mathematical 
and  scientific  treatises’,  Leonard 
Digges’s  Pantometria  (2nd  ed.,  1591) 
and  his  son  Thomas  Digges’s  Stratio- 

7  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Studies:  pre¬ 
sented  to  Frank  Percy  Wilson.  O.U.P.  pp. 
viii+355.  42 s.  (See  Chap.  VII,  note  17,  and 
Chap.  VIII,  note  3.) 


ticos  (2nd  ed.,  1590).  It  involves  a 
‘clever  attempt’,  counting  upon  politi¬ 
cal  favouritism  and  intrigue,  to  defraud 
the  author  of  his  profits.  E.  M.  W. 
Tillyard’s  ‘A  Mirror  for  Magistrates 
Revisited  ’  pleads  for  a  ‘  kinder  opinion  ’  ' 
of  some  of  the  poetry  of  the  Mirror, 
and  discusses  reasons  for  its  popularity 
in  the  Elizabethan  period:  the  ‘living’ 
political  doctrines,  the  provision  of 
history  and  legend,  and  the  embellish¬ 
ing  of  that  congenial  matter  with  the 
rhetoric  that  the  Elizabethans  found 
so  ‘highly  entertaining’.  Kathleen  M. 
Lea,  in  ‘Harington’s  Folly',  studies 
the  two  manuscripts  of  the  translation 
of  Orlando  Furioso,  compares  them 
with  the  first  edition,  examines  changes 
made  for  the  second,  and  relates 
Harington’s  work  to  Ariosto’s  original. 
This  enables  us  to  see  the  translation 
in  the  making,  and  how  Harington 
worked  at  the  craft  of  poetry.  His  cor¬ 
rections  ‘hardly  ever  affect  the  sense 
but  attend  to  the  niceties  of  versifica¬ 
tion’.  As  translator,  his  aim  was  to 
make,  not  a  ‘crib’,  but  a  readable, 
enjoyable  version.  Harington  emerges 
as  far  from  ‘foolish’.  Agnes  M.  C. 
Latham’s  ‘Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  Instruc¬ 
tions  to  his  Son  ’  gives  a  full  account  of 
early  manuscripts  and  editions,  shows 
that  it  is  impossible  to  establish  the 
date  of  composition  exactly,  and  dis¬ 
cusses  its  general  character  as  a  book 
of  advice.  Raleigh’s  advice  falls  into 
the  category  of  the  ‘worldly  wise’.  The 
view  of  human  relations  is  rather 
materialistic,  the  tone,  as  in  his  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  choice  of  a  wife,  often 
calculating.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
warm  condemnation  of  flatterers  be¬ 
tokens  a  nobler  outlook.  Fully  aware 
of  Raleigh’s  complexity,  Miss  Latham 
indicates  points  at  which  his  advice,  as 
on  clothes,  was  at  variance  with  his 
practice.  Yet  she  is  far  from  believing 
that  the  Instructions  reveal  nothing  of 
the  man.  His  courage  and  ruthless 
incisiveness  are  alike  present.  ‘Under 
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its  impersonal  surface,  Raleigh’s  advice 
to  his  son  is  closely  linked  to  his  own 
experience  of  life,  but  it  does  not 
represent  the  whole  man.  ’ 

Raleigh  is  also  the  subject  of  a  new 
biography8  by  Willard  M.  Wallace. 
This  derives  some  value  from  its  draw¬ 
ing  together  of  the  facts  and  of  the 
opinions  of  all  who  have  written  on 
Raleigh.  It  is  well  documented,  up  to 
date,  and,  where  the  authorities  on 
which  it  depends  differ,  fair.  Though 
the  book  is  not  directed  at  students  of 
literature,  there  is  a  chapter  on  Raleigh 
as  poet,  patron,  and  ‘atheist’,  and  the 
description  of  his  years  in  the  Tower 
contains  some  account  of  the  History 
of  the  World  and  other  prose  works. 
But  unfortunately  there  is  too  much 
else  to  be  fitted  in  to  allow  of  any  delay 
or  speculation  on  Raleigh’s  literary 
and  intellectual  activity.  Wallace  de¬ 
scribes  what  ‘this  amazing  man’  did 
rather  than  what  he  was.  Raleigh  is 
vividly  described  in  action  with  such 
‘terrible  seadogs’  as  Grenville.  He 
steadily  advances  from  Elizabeth’s 
dashing  hero  to  the  ‘old  warrior’ 
ruined  by  James  after  the  fateful 
expedition  to  Guiana.  The  style  is 
somewhat  marred  by  cliche,  but  this 
biography  will  probably  prove  of  some 
interest  on  account  of  its  fascinating 
and  versatile  subject. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  Spenser 
was  responsible  for  all  fifteen  of  the 
translations  in  the  ‘Sonets’  section  of 
Van  der  Noot’s  A  Theatre  for  World¬ 
lings.  A.  W.  Satterthwaite  ( PQ )  now 
suggests  that  only  the  first  eleven  are 
Spenser’s.  In  the  absence  of  external 
evidence,  the  conclusion  is  based  on 
a  scrutiny  of  style,  language,  and 
punctuation.  The  last  four  sonnets  are 
‘rich  in  garbled  lines’. 

P.  E.  McLane  answers  the  question 
‘Was  Spenser  in  Ireland  in  Early 

8  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  by  Willard  M. 
Wallace.  Princeton  U.P.  and  O.U.P.  pp. 
ix+334.  $6.  35s. 


November,  1579?’  ( NQ )  affirmatively: 
he  was  there  on  the  6th.  In  another 
article,  also  in  NQ,  McLane  pursues 
his  researches  into  The  Shepheardes 
Calender,  questioning  J.  W.  Saunders’s 
argument  (see  YW  xxxiii.  152)  that 
Spenser  wrote  some  eclogues  for  a 
middle-class  and  some  for  a  learned 
and  courtly  audience. 

Muiopotmos  is  the  occasion  of  R.  E. 
Knoll’s  romantic  and  subjective  ac¬ 
count,  in  Western  Humanities  Review, 
of  his  reading  of  Spenser,  an  account 
which  does  not  pretend  to  have 
academic  interest. 

‘Spenser’s  Amoretti  and  Tasso’s 
Lyrical  Poetry  ’  (RMS)  are  compared  at 
length  and  in  detail  by  V.  Kostic,  who 
uses  as  a  starting-point  Spenser’s  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  material  actually 
borrowed  from  Tasso.  In  handling 
this  Spenser  sometimes  ‘improves’  his 
original,  his  similes  being  more 
pictorial,  as,  for  example,  in  Amoretti 
Ixvii,  lxxix,  and  lxxiii.  On  the  other 
hand,  No.  xliii,  a  close  rendering  of 
Tasso,  is  comparatively  inferior  to  and 
more  verbose  than  its  original.  More 
general  comparisons  are  then  made. 
These  tend  to  show  that  Spenser  is 
‘cruder  and  more  robust’  than  Tasso, 
that  he  has  a  less  purely  Platonic  mind, 
that  he  ‘does  not  find  Tasso’s  verbal 
peculiarities  congenial’,  and  that  his 
sonnets  are  neither  so  compact  nor  so 
evocative  as  Tasso’s. 

J.  Norton  Smith  (RES)  argues  that 
Prothalamion  belongs  to  a  genre  dis¬ 
tinct  from  that  of  Epithalamion.  It  is 
a  new  kind  of  marriage  song  invented 
to  accommodate  Spenser’s  new  theme 
of  criticism.  Norton  Smith  also  defends 
the  poem,  which  is  usually  contrasted 
unfavourably  with  its  companion 
piece.  Prothalamion  is  unified  by  plot 
and  allegory.  Its  rhetoric  is  ‘econo¬ 
mical,  subtle,  and  inventive’.  (See 
especially  the  comment  on  the  con¬ 
cealed  play  on  the  words  ‘bryde’  and 
‘byrde’.) 
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C.  A.  Patrides’s  ‘Renaissance 
Thought  on  the  Celestial  Hierarchy’ 
(JHI)  is  a  general  essay  on  angelology 
which  draws  special  attention  to 
Spenser’s  two  references  to  the  ‘trinall 
triplicities ’.  In  the  author’s  view  these 
should  be  connected,  not  with  Calvin, 
but  with  the  ‘rich  tradition  associated 
with  Dionysius  the  Areopagite’.  A 
subject  related  to  this  is  W.  H. 
Marshall’s  ‘Calvin,  Spenser,  and  the 
Major  Sacraments’  ( MLN ),  the  title 
of  an  essay  designed  to  show  that  the 
‘sacramental’  symbols  in  The  Faerie 
Queene  are  not  Calvinistic,  but  ‘more 
orthodox  than  has  sometimes  been 
supposed’.  An  example  is  the  diamond 
box  containing  a  liquid  of  ‘wondrous 
worth’  which  Arthur  gives  the  Red 
Cross  Knight  ( F.Q .  i.  ix.  19).  Spenser’s 
religious  thinking  is  also  discussed  by 
Theodor  Gang  in  a  long  essay  entitled 
‘Nature  and  Grace  in  The  Faerie 
Queene :  the  Problem  Reviewed  ’  ( ELH ). 
This  launches  a  vigorous  attack  on 
A.  S.  P.  Woodhouse’s  application  of 
the  ‘doctrine  of  the  two  realms’  to 
Spenser  (see  YW  xxx.  144-5).  Gang 
allows  that  Spenser  was  perfectly 
aware  of  the  traditional  distinctions 
between  the  orders  of  nature  and  grace. 
But  he  is  not  usually  interested  in  this 
contrast,  and  it  is  not  of  ‘poetic  im¬ 
portance’.  The  episodes  from  The 
Faerie  Queene  originally  used  to  illus¬ 
trate  Woodhouse’s  thesis  are  reconsi¬ 
dered  in  detail.  For  example,  in  F.Q. 
v.  vi,  Spenser,  in  Gang’s  view,  is  not 
trying  to  draw  a  contrast  between 
natural  and  supernatural,  or  between 
justice  and  mercy.  The  justice/mercy 
distinction  is  nowhere  emphasized. 
On  the  contrary,  Spenser  confuses  the 
issue  by  raising  the  possibility  that 
mercy  may  be  a  part  of  justice.  ‘Here, 
if  anywhere,  is  proof  that  his  mind  did 
not  run  on  systematic  distinctions 
between  categories  of  virtues.’  The 
last  word  has  probably  not  been  said 
on  this  much-debated  subject,  but 


Gang  has  given  it  a  most  useful  airing. 

This  year’s  work  on  The  Faerie 
Queene  includes  one  new  edition.9  It 
is  of  Book  VI,  which  Tatiana  Wolff 
presents  in  a  manner  suited  to  sixth- 
formers  and  undergraduates.  The 
introduction,  written  for  adult  begin¬ 
ners,  gives,  in  concentrated  and  lucid 
form,  a  general  account  of  the  whole 
poem — its  plan,  allegory,  reference  to 
Tudor  affairs,  style  and  language — as 
well  as  a  particular  account  of  Book 
VI.  The  text  is  made  as  readily  com¬ 
prehensible  as  possible.  Difficult  words 
are  glossed  at  the  foot  of  the  page, 
while  a  summary  of  each  canto  and  full, 
scholarly  notes  are  set  out  at  the  back 
of  the  book. 

‘A  Brief  History  of  Spenser  Criti¬ 
cism’  introduces  William  R.  Mueller’s 
selection10  from  the  work  of  critics  of 
The  Faerie  Queene  from  1715  to  1949. 
Spenser  criticism  has  registered,  baro¬ 
meter-like,  the  ‘changing  currents  in 
literary  taste’.  Naturally  this  is  most 
clearly  discernible  in  the  early  phases. 
Hughes,  Mueller’s  first  critic,  is  al¬ 
ready  in  reaction  against  neo-classical 
severities.  Hughes  represents  the  transi¬ 
tion  to  pre-Romantic  criticism,  Warton 
with  Hurd  the  pre-Romantic  itself,  and 
Hazlitt  the  Romantic.  Warton  stands 
head  and  shoulders  above  all  these 
other  early  critics.  Victorian  criticism, 
represented  by  Lowell  and  Dowden, 
appears  thin  and  restricted  in  outlook 
compared  with  what  went  before  and 
what  came  after.  The  way  in  which 
twentieth-century  criticism  is  swept 
along  by  the  ‘changing  currents’  can¬ 
not  yet  be  fully  clear,  nor,  perhaps, 
can  its  value  be  finally  assessed. 
Certainly  it  has  been  abundant,  varied, 
and  impressive.  Greenlaw,  Renwick, 
Osgood,  Davis,  Lewis,  and  Watkins 

9  The  Faerie  Queene,  Book  VI,  ed.  by 
Tatiana  A.  Wolff.  Macmillan,  pp.  xliv  + 
248.  6s.  6 d. 

10  Spenser's  Critics:  Changing  Currents  in 
Literary  Taste,  by  William  R.  Mueller. 
Syracuse  U.P.  pp.  x+256.  $7.50. 
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represent  the  modems,  to  whom  over 
half  of  this  anthology  is  given  over — 
a  pity  only  in  so  far  as  their  books  are 
more  easily  available  and  less  in 
danger  of  neglect  than  those  of  earlier 
critics.  What  stands  out  most  pro¬ 
minently  is  the  modem  reinstatement 
of  Spenser’s  allegory,  as  though  in 
answer  to  Hazlitt’s  dismissal  of  it.  The 
Allegory  of  Love  (1936)  has  radically 
altered  critical  approaches,  and  C.  S. 
Lewis  has  not  been  alone  in  revaluing — 
and,  what  is  perhaps  more  important, 
in  enjoying — Spenser’s  allegory.  It  is 
impossible  to  discuss  the  separate  con¬ 
tributions  in  detail  here.  Readers  will 
appreciate  that  Mueller’s  is  an  antho¬ 
logy  with  a  design,  which  his  intro¬ 
duction  explains. 

Edwin  Honig  now  joins  the  growing 
crowd  of  enthusiasts.  His  study11  of 
the  making  of  allegory  is  a  general 
work  and  centres  more  on  modern  than 
on  Renaissance  writers.  Nevertheless 
it  is  worth  mention  in  connexion  with 
The  Faerie  Queene,  from  which  (and 
especially  from  Book  I)  Honig  draws 
illustrations.  A  main  purpose  of  the 
whole  study  is  to  attack  Romantic 
prejudices  against  literary  allegory  and 
to  show  that  it  ‘does  not  oppose  a 
realistic  account  of  the  universe’,  a 
point  of  view  from  which  Spenserian 
studies  have  much  to  gain.  There  is 
also  high  praise  of  Spenser’s  ‘con¬ 
structive  energy’,  his  ‘fabulous  amal¬ 
gamations’  of  diverse  lores.  The  chief 
interest  of  Honig’s  study  arises,  how¬ 
ever,  from  the  placing  of  Spenser 
alongside  Melville,  Hawthorne,  and 
Kafka  in  such  a  way  that  methods 
common  to  successful  allegories  can 
be  identified.  For  example,  he  shows 
how  Una’s  roles  in  various  ‘opposi¬ 
tional  relationships’  (as  with  the  Red 
Cross  Knight,  Archimago,  Duessa, 
&c.)  progressively  extend  her  allegori- 

11  The  Dark  Conceit:  the  Making  of 
Allegory,  by  Edwin  Honig.  Northwestern 
U.P.  and  Faber,  pp.  xiv  +  210.  $4.50.  36 s. 


cal  meaning,  and  he  then  follows  this 
with  an  account  of  the  comparable 
‘oppositional  relationships’  of  Gregor 
in  Kafka’s  Metamorphosis. 

The  allegory  is  also  handled  by  A.  C. 
Hamilton  ( ELH ),  who  aims  at  show¬ 
ing  how  Spenser’s  treatment  of  classi¬ 
cal  mythology  helps  our  understanding 
of  it.  Four  kinds  of  treatment  are 
illustrated:  the  ‘episodic’  in  Book  I  of 
The  Faerie  Queene,  the  ‘organic’  in 
Book  II,  the  ‘thematic’  in  Books  III 
and  IV,  and  the  ‘romantic’  in  Book 
VI.  L.  E.  Orange  ( MLN )  suggests  that 
the  Old  Dragon  ( F.Q .  I)  is  to  be 
allegorically  interpreted  as  Death.  S.  K. 
Heninger,  Jr.  ( ELH )  pleads  that  the 
historical  and  the  moral  allegory 
should  not  be  dissociated  in  inter¬ 
preting  the  Orgoglio  episode  {F.Q.  i. 
vii).  Such  a  dichotomy  is,  in  general, 
an  unfortunate  modem  tendency, 
offensive  to  the  Elizabethan  mind. 
Orgoglio  is  first  an  earthquake,  an 
‘historical’  visitation  of  God’s  wrath. 
Later,  called  by  his  name,  he  is  Pride. 
He  is  also  simply  the  fairy  giant  of 
romance.  A.  Fowler  ( SP )  is  the  ex¬ 
ponent  of  the  method  of  interpreting 
Spenser’s  allegory  by  means  of  ‘  internal 
comparison  or  correlation’.  The  ‘Six 
Knights  at  Castle  Joyous’  (F.Q.  m.  i) 
throw  light  on  the  courtship  at 
Malbecco’s  castle  CF.£>.  in.  ix  and  x). 
Fowler  hereby  illustrates  Spenser’s 
interpretation  of  love  and  courtly  love. 

The  Malbecco  episode  is  challenging 
the  attention  it  undoubtedly  deserves. 
W.  F.  McNeircontinues12his  researches 
into  Spenser’s  sources  with  an  account 
of  ‘Ariosto’s  Sospetto,  Gascoigne’s 
Suspicion,  and  Spenser’s  Malbecco’. 
He  rebuts  William  Nelson’s  suggestion 
(see  YW  xxxiv.  180)  that  Spenser  was 
in  debt  to  Gascoigne’s  Adventures  of 
Master  F.  J.  He  corrects  the  view  that 
Gascoigne’s  story  is  a  close  translation 

12  In  Festschrift  fur  Walther  Fischer. 
Heidelberg:  Carl  Winter,  pp.  viii  +  332. 
DM.  36.  (See  Chap.  I,  note  17.) 
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from  the  one  in  Ariosto’s  Cinque  Canti. 
And,  though  no  one  has  yet  suggested 
this,  he  also  shows  that  Spenser  owed 
nothing  to  Ariosto.  For  McNeir 
Malbecco  is,  in  fact,  a  highly  original 
Spenserian  character.  Having  esta¬ 
blished  this,  he  goes  on  to  give  a  tine 
appraisal  of  the  whole  Malbecco 
episode  ( F.Q .  in.  ix  and  x)  as  a  domestic 
comedy,  spirited,  frank,  pungent,  and 
dramatic.  McNeir  strikes  a  blow  at 
those  who  have  thought  Spenser  defi¬ 
cient  in  these  qualities,  a  blow  also 
at  the  ‘Keatsian’  view  of  Spenser. 
R.  O.  Evans,  in  discussing  ‘Spenserian 
Humor:  Faerie  Queene  III  and  IV’ 
(AM),  agrees  independently  with  one 
of  McNeir’s  points  about  the  Malbecco 
episode,  but  in  general  remains  a  little 
doubtful  about  imputing  intentional 
humour  to  Spenser. 

C.  R.  Sonn’s  ‘Spenser’s  Imagery’ 
( ELH )  considers  R.  Gottfried’s  argu¬ 
ment  (see  YW  xxxiii.  154)  for  the  rela¬ 
tive  weakness  of  Spenser’s  visual 
imagination.  Sonn’s  own  view  is  that 
attempts  to  ‘reduce  Spenser  to  paints 
and  canvas’  and  ‘to  deny  sensuous¬ 
ness  altogether’  both  betray  a  mis¬ 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  his 
imagery.  ‘The  accurate  rendering  of 
externals  was  not  the  poet’s  aim:  he 
pattemized  those  externals,  and  from 
the  relation  of  the  resulting  image  to 
the  object  in  nature  a  truth  was  to 
emerge.’  Sonn’s  approach  to  imagery 
is  similar  to  Rosemond  Tuve’s,  that  is, 
he  approaches  it  through  Elizabethan 
rhetoric  and  criticism,  quoting,  for 
example,  from  Puttenham’s  The  Arte 
of  English  Poesie  (1589). 

J.  Corder  (NQ)  cites  Spenser  as  an 
influence  on  the  eighteenth-century 
informal  garden,  and  H.  A.  Leibowitz 
( AL )  gives  an  instance  of  his  legacy  to 
Hawthorne. 

The  Folio  Society’s  edition13  of 
Sidney’s  Astrophel  and  Stella  is  a 
model  of  beautiful  printing  and  book- 

13  Astrophel  and  Stella,  by  Sir  Philip 


production.  And  it  is  not  only  attrac¬ 
tively  designed  but  also  attractively 
edited  in  such  a  way  as  to  tempt  the 
general  reader.  The  text,  like  that  of 
most  modem  editions,  is  based  on  the 
1598  folio,  but  some  readings  are  taken 
from  the  quartos,  and  a  few  from 
surviving  manuscripts.  In  this  the 
object  of  the  editor,  Kingsley  Hart, 
has  been  to  help  the  modern  reader  to 
understand  the  text,  but  he  has,  he 
maintains,  accepted  only  readings  for 
which  there  is  sufficient  authority. 
Variants  and  possible  emendations  are 
not  noted  in  this  edition,  which  will 
disappoint  the  academic  reader,  who 
is  not,  of  course,  being  catered  for. 
Thus,  in  Sonnet  15,  ‘new-born  signs' 
stands,  fairly  enough,  in  the  text,  while 
the  more  familiar  reading  ‘new-born 
sighs',  which  is  at  least  equally  intel¬ 
ligible,  is  not  cited  even  in  the  notes. 
Also  to  help  the  modem  reader,  spell¬ 
ing  and  punctuation  have  been 
modernized,  except  where  the  metre 
demands  the  retention  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  form.  The  glossary,  notes,  and 
nine-page  introduction  have  the  same 
purpose.  Though  not  intended  to  be 
exhaustive,  they  are  fully  adequate  to 
the  needs  of  the  general  reader,  for 
they  help  him  to  read  and  understand. 
Hart  gives  a  short  biographical  account 
of  Sidney,  emphasizing  the  man  as 
much  as  the  poet,  and  seeing  him 
largely  through  Greville’s  eyes.  On 
doubtful  matters,  such  as  the  dating 
of  the  sequence  and  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  Sidney  and  Penelope  Devereux, 
he  does  not  speculate  at  length,  but 
gives,  wisely,  a  clear  summary  of  the 
few  known  facts. 

R.  W.  Zandvoort’s  ‘Sidney  in 
Austria’,  published  in  Anglistische 
Studien  in  1958,  concentrates  on  ‘that 
formative  period  in  Sidney’s  life  when, 
as  a  young  man  of  eighteen,  he  came 

Sidney.  Ed.  with  an  Introduction  by 
Kingsley  Hart.  London :  The  Folio  Society, 
pp.  168.  17^.  6 d. 
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to  Vienna  in  the  early  summer  of  1573, 
and  with  that  Imperial  city  for  his  base 
and  starting-point  studied  the  affairs  of 
central  Europe  till  his  return  to  England 
in  February  1575’.  Sidney  was  wel¬ 
comed  in  Vienna  by  Hubert  Languet, 
his  correspondence  with  whom  is 
Zandvoort’s  most  important  source  of 
information.  Languet  was,  throughout 
the  period,  Sidney’s  guide,  mentor, 
and  friend.  His  friends  in  Vienna  be¬ 
came  Sidney’s  friends:  the  names  of 
Vulcobius,  Bouchetellus,  and  Abondius 
recur  in  the  letters  with  particular 
frequency.  Besides  adding  to  his  educa¬ 
tion  and  experience,  this  period  was 
probably  the  one  in  which  Sidney  was 
nearest  to  ‘real  happiness’. 

There  has  been  no  other  published 
work  on  Sidney  this  year,  but  some  on 
his  followers.  H.  Morris  writes  on 
‘Richard  Bamfield,  “Amyntas”,  and 
the  Sidney  Circle’  {PM LA).  Bamfield, 
only  twelve  at  the  time  of  Sidney’s 
death,  was  probably  in  touch  with  the 
‘circle’  as  early  as  1592.  Morris  sug¬ 
gests  an  ‘intimate  friendship’  between 
Bamfield,  Watson,  and  Fraunce,  as 
well  as  a  ‘network  of  interesting  rela¬ 
tionships  not  hitherto  perceived 
generally’ — conclusions  reached  largely 
through  a  study  of  the  recurrence  of 
the  pastoral  name  ‘Amyntas’  in  the 
work  of  Sidney’s  admirers.  The  rela¬ 
tion  between  Fraunce’s  and  Barn- 
field’s  work  is  given  particularly  close 
attention.  Morris  also  makes  the 
interesting  suggestion  that  Bamfield 
is  the  author  of  the  first  twelve  poems 
in  Greenes  Funeral  Is  (1594). 

Watson’s  Latin  poem  Amyntas 
(1585)  is  put  forward,  in  place  of 
Lodge’s  Glaucus  and  Scilla  (1589),  as 
the  pioneer  work  in  W.  F.  Staton’s 
‘The  Influence  of  Thomas  Watson  on 
Elizabethan  Ovidian  Poetry’  {Studies 
in  the  Renaissance).  Shakespeare’s 
Venus  and  Adonis,  for  example,  is 
‘handled  very  much  in  the  manner  of 
Watson’,  though  Marlowe’s  Hero  and 


Leander,  admittedly,  is  not.  The  latter 
is  taken  by  Staton  as  a  second  main 
influence  on  the  development  of  Eliza¬ 
bethan  Ovidian  poetry. 

Since  Grosart’s  is  hard  to  come  by, 
reviewers  have  naturally  welcomed 
Laurence  Michel’s  edition  of  Daniel's 
The  Civil  Wars  (see  YW  xxxix.  162). 
They  have  not  been  slow,  however,  to 
pounce  on  textual  inaccuracies:  see 
Kenneth  Muir’s  list  {Sh  Q)  and  Joan 
Rees’s  {MLR).  The  latter’s  studies  have 
also  led  her  to  suggest,  in  NQ,  that 
Wordsworth’s  account  of  Godwinism 
{Prelude  XI)  owes  something  to  a 
reminiscence  of  The  Civil  Wars  (vi, 
stanzas  35-36).  The  suggestion  has  not 
been  made  before,  though  Words¬ 
worth’s  admiration  for  Daniel  is  well 
known.  Claes  Shaar  solves  ‘A  Textual 
Puzzle  in  Daniel’s  Delia ’  (ES)  by  com¬ 
paring  Sonnet  xxxvii  with  its  original, 
a  sonnet  by  Berardino  Rota.  This 
source  has  not  previously  been  cited. 

Two  poems  by  ‘I.  O.’  have  been 
edited11  by  Elkin  C.  Wilson,  whose  text 
is  based  on  the  Houghton  copy,  col¬ 
lated  with  four  others,  of  the  first  and 
only  recorded  edition.  The  Lamenta¬ 
tion  of  Troy  illustrates  conservative 
tastes  prevailing  in  1594.  Its  source  is 
Lydgate’s  Troy  Book,  its  framework 
(a  dream  in  which  the  ghost  of  Troy 
appears)  is  reminiscent  of  The  Mirror 
for  Magistrates,  while  Spenser’s  Com¬ 
plaints  have  obviously  inspired  its 
‘doleful  thumps’.  And  very  heavy 
reading  it  does  indeed  make.  An  Olde 
Womans  Tale,  by  contrast,  is  in  the 
‘base’,  homely  style  of  Mother  Hub- 
berds  Tale,  and  also  uses  Spenser’s 
rough,  four-stress  line.  It  makes  much 
livelier  reading  than  the  Lamentation, 
and  its  protest  against  the  laws  of 
primogeniture  also  gives  it  the  interest 

14  The  Lamentation  of  Troy  for  the  Death 
of  Hector  whervnto  is  annexed  An  Olde 
Womans  Tale  in  Hir  Solitary  Cell  (1594),  by 
I.  O.,  ed.  by  Elkin  Calhoun  Wilson.  Chicago : 
Institute  of  Elizabethan  Studies,  pp.  xxii+68. 
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of  a  social  document.  The  editor’s  pur¬ 
pose  is  partly  to  emphasize  the  histori¬ 
cal  and  intrinsic  importance  of  the 
poems,  and  partly  to  suggest  an  attri¬ 
bution  to  Sir  John  Ogle  (1569-1640). 
As  to  the  latter,  the  evidence,  he  freely 
admits,  is  not  decisive.  What  has 
obviously  been  a  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  has,  unfortunately,  yielded  only 
two  good  points:  that  the  initials  of 
the  Latin  epigraph  on  the  title-page 
spell  out  ‘Ogle’,  and  that  Ogle  was 
associated  with  Lord  Willoughby  de 
Eresby,  to  whom  the  poems  are 
dedicated. 

The  following  are  short  notices  of 
further  work  on  minor  poets.  H. 
Morris  explains  ‘Nashe’s  “Bright- 
nesse  falls  from  the  ayre”’  (RN)  by 
referring  the  line  to  Hamlet,  n.  ii.  208- 
10.  Thus  the  ‘beauty  ...  of  fabled 
queens  has  left  the  light  of  day  .  .  . 
through  early  death  and  subsequent 
burial’.  L.  E.  Berry  dates  in  or  after 
1570,  and  confirms  the  authorship  of, 
‘Three  Poems  by  Giles  Fletcher,  the 
Elder,  in  “Poemata  Varii  Argumenti” 
(1678)’  (NO).  G.  A.  Wilkes  makes  a 
thorough  attempt,  using  external  and 
internal  evidence,  to  establish  ‘The 
Sequence  of  the  Writings  of  Fulke 
Greville,  Lord  Brooke’  (SP),  and  as 
this  is  the  ‘major  unsolved  problem’ 
in  the  study  of  this  author,  the  account 
is  much  to  be  welcomed.  Helena  Shire 
(Music  and  Letters )  describes  some 
poets  and  musicians  of  the  ‘shadow- 
court’  of  Mary  Stuart.  R.  C.  Strong, 
in  ‘  Queen  Elizabeth  as  Oriana  ’  (Studies 
in  the  Renaissance),  challenges  two 
ideas — that  Elizabeth  disliked  this 
name,  and  that  the  sale  of  Morley’s 
The  Triumphes  of  Oriana  (1601)  was 
delayed  until  1603.  F.  H.  Candelaria 
(NQ)  suggests  that  Campion’s  poem 
‘  What  if  a  day,  or  a  month,  or  a  yeare  ’ 
provided  the  source  for  Cummings’s 
‘  What  if  a  much  of  a  which  of  a  wind  ’, 
which,  he  also  suggests,  is  an  answer 
to  it. 


Riche  his  Farewell  to  Militarie  pro¬ 
fession  (1581),  its  author’s  most  cele¬ 
brated  work,  has  been  edited  for  the 
first  time  since  1846.  Thomas  M. 
Cranfill  presents  a  facsimile  reprint15 
of  the  copy  of  the  first  edition  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.  Nearly  every  word 
is  clearly  legible,  though  the  exceptions 
(as  on  pp.  194,  195,  198,  210)  may 
heighten  the  distaste  some  readers  have 
for  black-letter  print.  Rich’s  collection 
of  eight  prose  stories  is  renowned  be¬ 
cause  the  second  provided  a  principal 
source  for  Twelfth  Night.  The  other 
seven  are  similar  in  kind.  They  too  are 
consecrated  ‘wholy  vnto  Venus’  and 
‘forged  onely  for  delight’.  Rich’s 
lovers  are  generally  united  after 
‘sondrie  conflictes  of  Fortune’.  Their 
incredible  romantic  vicissitudes,  as 
well  as  many  other  features  of  matter, 
structure,  and  style,  make  the  Farewell 
a  typical  specimen  of  Elizabethan  prose 
fiction.  There  are  many  arch  asides  to 
Rich’s  gentlewomen  readers,  and  it  is 
clear  that  he  was  catering  for  their 
tastes,  and  for  fashionable  tastes  in 
romance  in  general.  There  is  in  fact 
evidence  of  the  book’s  contemporary 
popularity.  The  new  edition  has  full 
explanatory  and  textual  notes,  and  an 
appendix  on  sources  and  analogues. 
In  the  introduction  Cranfill  also  dis¬ 
cusses,  very  thoroughly  and  interest¬ 
ingly,  Rich’s  borrowing  and  lending. 
Cinthio  figures  largely  amongst  his 
sources,  while  the  dramatists  are 
heavily  in  his  debt. 

A  different  type  of  popular  prose 
fiction  is  exemplified  in  The  Mirrour 
of  Mirth  and  Pleasant  Conceits  (1583), 
T.  D.’s  translation  of  thirty-nine  of 
Bonaventure  Des  Periers’s  Nouvelles 
Recreations  et  Joyeux  Devis  (1558). 
These  are  ‘merry’,  racy  tales,  tales 
of  ‘good  pranks’,  as  of  the  tricks  by 
which  a  poor  chorister  gets  the  canons 

15  Rich's  Farewell  to  Military  Profession, 
ed.  by  Thomas  Mabry  Cranfill.  Texas  U.P. 
pp.  lxxxii+359.  $6.75. 
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of  the  church  to  provide  for  him. 
Some,  like  the  tale  of  the  marriages  of 
three  wayward  sisters,  have  a  Boc- 
caccio-like  vulgarity.  Quick-wittedness 
is  emphasized,  often  to  the  exclusion 
of  strict  morality.  This  is  a  kind  of 
rogue  literature.  The  volume  has  now 
been  edited  by  James  W.  Hassell,  Jr.,18 
who  describes  the  original  as  the 
‘finest  example  of  the  story-teller’s  art 
to  be  found  among  the  short-story  col¬ 
lections  of  the  French  Renaissance’ 
and  the  translation  as  ‘very  creditable’. 
As  this  is  the  first  modem  edition  of  a 
book  which  is,  of  course,  not  generally 
available,  it  is  welcome.  It  is  not 
certain  that  these  stories  influenced 
English  fiction,  but  they  are  of  interest 
because  they  extend  our  knowledge  of 
Elizabethan  light  reading.  The  text 
presented  is  again  a  facsimile  reprint. 
It  is  from  the  only  extant  copy  of  the 
first  edition,  which  is  in  the  Library  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The  print 
is  unfortunately  somewhat  uneven  and 
smudged.  A  selection  of  variant  read¬ 
ings  from  the  1592  edition  is  given  at 
the  back  of  the  book.  Besides  other 
matters,  Hassell  discusses,  in  his  intro¬ 
duction,  the  identity  of  the  translator, 
repeating  the  conclusions  reached  in 
an  earlier  paper  (see  YW  xxxvi.  147). 
The  Mirrour  may  have  been  one  of  the 
‘earlier  literary  efforts’  of  Thomas 
Deloney,  but  the  evidence  is  incon¬ 
clusive. 

Juan  Huarte’s  Examen  de  ingenios 
(1575),  a  scientific  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  human  intelligence,  first 
found  its  way  into  English  when 
Richard  Carew  translated  Camillo 
Camilli’s  Italian  version  of  the  Spanish 
original.  A  facsimile  reproduction17 
of  The  Examination  of  Mens  Wits 
(1594)  has  been  prepared  by  Carmen 

18  The  Mirrour  of  Mirth  and  Pleasant  Con¬ 
ceits,  by  Bonaventure  Des  Periers.  Trans,  by 
T.  D.  Ed.  by  James  Woodrow  Hassell,  Jr. 
South  Carolina  U.P.  pp.  ix+211.  $5. 

17  The  Examination  of  Mens  Wits  (1594), 
by  Juan  Huarte.  Trans,  by  Richard  Carew. 


Rogers  from  the  Bodleian  Library 
copy,  and,  where  that  is  not  easily 
legible,  from  the  one  in  the  Folger 
Shakespeare  Library.  The  result  is  a 
beautiful,  clear  text.  The  work  is  un¬ 
annotated,  but  a  brief  introduction 
provides  information  about  Huarte 
and  the  early  editions  and  translations 
of  the  Examen.  Carew’s  version,  like 
many  Elizabethan  translations,  is  more 
lively  than  literal.  As  a  contribution  to 
Renaissance  psychology,  this  work  has 
considerable  interest.  Huarte  is  a 
prophet  of  specialization,  concerned 
to  discover  particular  aptitudes  in 
children,  and  to  educate  them  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Every  science  requires  a 
particular  ‘wit’.  Men  of  understand¬ 
ing  often  want  imagination:  medicine 
is  learned  by  the  one  power  and  put 
into  effect  by  the  other.  Huarte’s 
psychology  is  the  traditional  Galenist 
one:  ‘differences  of  men’s  wits’  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  qualities,  hot,  cold, 
moist,  and  dry.  He  is  modern  enough 
to  fall  in  with  the  new  Renaissance 
attack  on  the  ancients,  and  especially 
on  Aristotle  and  Plato.  And  he  is 
daring  enough  to  attempt  an  analysis 
of  the  ‘temperature’  of  Christ.  He  is 
an  empiricist,  and,  as  such,  frequently 
calls  Bacon  to  mind :  ‘  that  whereof  we 
find  experience,  is  not  to  be  called  in 
question  or  argument’.  His  bias,  again 
like  Bacon’s,  is  practical.  Huarte  is 
concerned  to  advise  on  the  begetting 
and  rearing  of  wise  (that  is,  male) 
children.  The  Examen,  though  origin¬ 
ally  licensed  in  Spain,  appeared  on 
the  Vatican  Indexes  for  1604-5. 

‘  Sources  of  the  Fountain-of-Oblivion 
Episode  in  the  English  Wagner  Book’ 
(Archiv)  are  studied  by  J.  M.  Stead¬ 
man,  who  concludes  that  the  author 
combined  details  from  Orlando  Furioso 
and  from  traditional  representations 
of  Father  Time  and  Kairos. 

Ed.  by  Carmen  Rogers.  Gainseville,  Florida : 
Scholars’  Facsimiles  and  Reprints,  pp.  xii+ 
facsimile  (pp.  16  +  335). 
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D.  J.  McGinn’s  ‘A  Quip  from  Tom 
Nashe’18  is  an  inquiry  into  the  literary 
relationship  between  Nashe  and 
Greene,  that  ‘sort  of  collaboration’  in 
which  the  former  acted  as  ‘tutor’. 
Greene  referred  to  Nashe’s  having 
written  a  ‘Comedie’  with  him,  and 
McGinn  advances  the  argument  that 
A  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier  is  this 
joint  work.  The  cancelled  passage 
attacking  the  Harveys  has  a  ‘striking 
parallel’  in  Nashe’s  Pierce  Penilesse, 
and  the  Quip's  lively  vocabulary  also 
points  to  Nashe’s  share  in  it.  The 
anonymous  The  Defence  of  Cony- 
catching  has  rival  claims  to  be  consi¬ 
dered  the  ‘Comedie’  in  question,  but 
McGinn  dismisses  them.  The  Defence 
is  a  monologue,  interspersed  with 
stories,  and  therefore,  he  thinks,  less 
well  qualified  than  the  Quip,  which  is 
in  dialogue  form.  The  Defence  is  also 
the  subject  of  a  note  by  T.  P.  Pearson 
(NQ),  who  follows  up  McKerrow’s 
suggestion  that  one  of  its  anecdotes 
refers  to  Phillip  Stubbes. 

Rene  Pruvost  returns,  in  Ea,  to  the 
controversial  passage  in  Greene’s 
Groats-Worth  of  Witte  in  which 
Shakespeare  is  possibly  accused  of 
plagiarism.  In  1938,  when  he  published 
Robert  Greene  et  ses  romans  (see  YW 
xix.  163-4),  Pruvost  thought  that  this 
was  definitely  not  the  case.  Now, 
having  studied  Dover  Wilson’s  argu¬ 
ment  that  Greene  does  charge  Shake¬ 
speare  with  plagiarism,  he  has  doubts, 
and  so  returns  a  verdict  of  ‘  not  proven  ’. 

W.  E.  Miller  ( TSLL )  adds  to  the 
evidence  that  Abraham  Fleming  was 
the  responsible  editor  of  the  history 
of  England  in  the  1587  edition  of 
Holinshed’s  Chronicles.  R.  M.  Benbow 
also  writes  in  TSLL  to  show  that 
‘Fleming  has  developed  Holinshed’s 

18  In  Studies  in  the  English  Renaissance 
Drama,  ed.  by  Josephine  W.  Bennett,  Oscar 
Cargill,  and  Vernon  Hall,  Jr.  New  York 
U.P.  and  Peter  Owen  &  Vision  Press,  pp. 
xxvi+368.  $6.  42 s. 


implicit  theory  of  providential  control 
into  an  articulate  philosophy  of 
history’. 

T.  S.  Dorsch  appraises  the  work  of 
‘Two  English  Antiquaries:  John 
Leland  and  John  Stow’  ( E  &  S). 
Leland  was  the  pioneer  and  potentially 
the  greatest  Tudor  antiquary,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  much  of  his  work  is  lost  or 
scrappy.  Hence,  though  it  is  known 
that  Stow  used  Leland’s  collections, 
the  extent  of  the  debt  cannot  be  cal¬ 
culated.  Stow’s  Survey  of  London 
(1598)  is  a  description  of  the  city  as  he 
knew  it,  with  an  account  of  its  past. 
Yet  it  is  not  a  ‘  mere  catalogue  of  facts  ’. 
It  is  a  spaciously  designed  work.  Stow 
also  had  an  ‘eye  for  the  picturesque’ 
and  was  ‘genuinely  interested  in  the 
way  people  live  in  different  walks  of 
life’.  Personal  reminiscences  and 
anecdotes  give  the  Survey  concrete¬ 
ness. 

H.  G.  Wright  assesses  ‘Thomas 
Speght  as  a  Lexicographer  and  Anno¬ 
tator  of  Chaucer’s  Works’  ( ES ).  The 
Chaucer  edition  of  1598  was  a  ‘notable 
event,  because  it  recognized  .  .  .  that 
the  language  of  the  great  mediaeval 
poet  had  begun  to  present  serious  diffi¬ 
culties  to  the  reader’.  Speght  explains 
obscure  words  and  ‘declares’  the 
authors  cited  by  Chaucer.  His  ‘weakest 
spot’  is  in  giving  derivations  of  words, 
but  at  any  rate  he  is  a  pioneer  in 
making  the  attempt.  Wright  also  con¬ 
siders  the  second  edition  of  1602,  in 
which,  owing  to  Francis  Thynne’s 
criticisms,  the  notes  are  in  better  order. 
Wright  shows  that  Speght  accepted 
some  of  Thynne’s  emendations,  but 
that  he  was  independent,  and  capable 
at  times  of  ignoring  them. 

‘The  Protestant  Version  of  Robert 
Parsons’s  The  First  Booke  of  the 
Christian  Exercise'  was  by  Edmund 
Bunny.  R.  McNulty  ( HLQ )  studies 
both  works  and  compares  them  in  a 
most  illuminating  way.  His  subject 
offers  ‘an  almost  unique  opportunity 
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to  study  the  meeting  point  of  Roman 
Catholic  and  English  Protestant  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth’.  In  the  first  place, 
Parsons’s  ‘Resolution’  (1582),  as  it 
was  popularly  called,  was  a  new  kind 
of  godly  literature,  avoiding  contro¬ 
versy,  vituperation,  and  obvious  pro¬ 
paganda,  and  simply  urging  all  men 
to  the  good  life — all  of  which  led 
Bunny  to  rework  it  for  Protestants 
(1584).  McNulty  studies  his  alterations 
attentively.  Penance,  for  instance,  be¬ 
comes  repentance.  Parsons’s  use  of 
‘chance’  is  objected  to,  and  Bunny’s 
note  reminds  the  reader  of  God’s 
Providence.  The  differences  throw 
light  on  the  major  disputes  over  such 
matters  as  free  will,  the  value  of  faith 
and  works,  &c. 

‘John  Astley,  “Our  Inglish  Xeno¬ 
phon”’,  was  so  called  by  Gabriel 
Harvey  on  account  of  his  discourse  on 
horsemanship.  H.  S.  Wilson,  in  HLQ, 
gives  a  biographical  account  of  the 
author  and  appraises  The  Art  of  Riding 
(1584).  Though  admitting  that  Harvey’s 
praise  is  an  overstatement,  he  finds  the 
work  ‘charming’,  ‘simple,  unostenta¬ 
tious,  and  becomingly  earnest’. 

B.  Juel-Jensen  gives,  in  BC,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  Sir  Hugh  Platt  (71552- 
71611),  a  little-known  Elizabethan 


prose-writer,  who,  with  Flowers  of 
Philosophic,  embarked  on  a  literary 
career  in  1572.  He  seems  to  have  been 
an  inquisitive,  versatile  man,  for,  be¬ 
sides  books  on  philosophy,  he  pro¬ 
duced  others  on  such  subjects  as 
gardening  and  cookery.  A  handlist  of 
Platt’s  printed  works  is  given,  and  to 
this  a  few  items  are  added  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  number  of  BC. 

The  following  are  brief  notices  of 
matters  to  do  with  books,  printing, 
and  binding.  A.  F.  Allison  (BC) 
publishes  a  list  of  English  books  of 
the  period  1501-1640  acquired  by  the 
British  Museum  from  Chatsworth. 
T.  H.  Hill  inquires  into  ‘Elizabethan 
and  Jacobean  Printers’  Use  of  the 
Tilde’  ( NQ ).  R.  D.  Pepper  describes 
‘An  Elizabethan  Enemy  of  ye  and  y‘  ’ 
(NQ);  William  Kempe,  a  school¬ 
master,  objected  to  this  printer’s  usage 
because  it  was  not  in  line  with  pro¬ 
nunciation  and  proved  difficult  for 
children.  Pepper  also  writes  in  NQ  on 
Kempe’s  vocabulary,  giving  a  list  of 
words  from  his  The  Education  of 
Children  in  Learning  (1588)  which  ante¬ 
date  the  earliest  O.E.D.  illustrations. 
Ilse  Scunke  (BC)  describes  the  bind¬ 
ings  of  Jacob  Krause  and  his  pupils  in 
English  collections. 


X.  THE  EARLIER  STUART  AND 
THE  COMMONWEALTH  PERIOD, 
EXCLUDING  DRAMA 

By  Agnes  M.  C.  Latham 


Seventeenth-century  poetry  is  well 
represented  this  year.  R.  C.  Bald  has 
edited  a  selection1  from  a  very  wide 
field,  aiming,  he  says,  ‘not  only  to 
show  the  full  range  of  the  lyric,  but  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  reader  to  trace 
the  history  of  such  other  poetic  forms 
as  the  epic,  the  satire,  and  the  verse 
epistle,  and  at  least  to  suggest  the 
existence  of  such  flourishing  forms  as 
the  epigram,  the  epitaph,  and  the 
popular  song’.  It  is  essentially  a  work¬ 
book,  sensibly  and  clearly  set  out,  with 
footnotes,  biographical  headnotes,  and 
a  lucid,  balanced,  and  well-informed 
introduction  which,  like  the  selections, 
covers  a  wide  field.  It  is  not  often  that 
the  century  is  displayed  with  such 
completeness.  It  cannot  hope  to  be  a 
very  pretty  book,  or  to  offer  material 
previously  unprinted.  That  is  the 
privilege  of  John  P.  Cutts,  whose  col¬ 
lection  of  lyrics  transcribed  from  music 
manuscripts  prints  436  items,  almost 
all  new.2  If  only  the  paper  were  more 
opaque  it  would  be  a  very  pretty  book. 
However  short,  each  song  has  a  page 
to  itself,  and  is  reproduced  strictly  as 
it  appears  in  the  manuscript,  even  to 
some  very  idiosyncratic  scribal  usages. 
A  brief  introduction  outlines  the  col¬ 
lector’s  editorial  practice.  The  result 
will  puzzle  plodders,  but  it  places  the 
reader  very  closely  in  touch  with  the 
manuscript  originals.  One  is  almost 
turning  the  pages  of  a  commonplace 
book.  Because  of  their  wide  range  of 

1  Seventeenth-Century  English  Poetry ,  ed. 
by  R.  C.  Bald.  Harper,  pp.  591.  $7.50. 

2  Seventeenth-Century  Songs  and  Lyrics, 
ed.  by  John  P.  Cutts.  Missouri  U.P.  pp.ix+ 
460.  $6. 
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tone  and  subject-matter  the  poems  are 
printed  alphabetically,  by  first  lines,  so 
that  grave  and  gay  are  tumbled  to¬ 
gether.  There  are  some  tentative  attri¬ 
butions  to  authors  such  as  Carew  and 
Herrick.  The  general  impression  is  of 
verse  so  fragile  that  a  breeze  would 
blow  it  away. 

Had  Sir  Robert  Drury  never  be¬ 
friended  Donne  he  would  never  have 
become  the  subject  of  a  handsome  and 
scholarly  book  by  R.  C.  Bald,3  who 
has  ransacked  family  papers  preserved 
at  Redgrave  Hall,  and  now  in  the 
library  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Drury  was  a  ward  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon  of  Redgrave,  whose  eldest 
daughter  he  married.  It  still  remains 
something  of  a  mystery  why  Donne 
should  celebrate  the  death  of  their 
child  Elizabeth  with  a  magnificent 
rejection  of  the  world,  but  a  possible 
link  between  the  families  is  here  estab¬ 
lished  through  Donne’s  sister  Anne, 
and  her  marriage  in  1593  to  William 
Lyly,  a  protege  of  Sir  Robert.  Apart 
from  this  tantalizingly  slender  con¬ 
nexion,  the  chief  bearing  of  the  book 
upon  Donne  is  in  the  account  of  the 
continental  journey  upon  which  he 
accompanied  Sir  Robert,  and  of  the 
house  he  occupied  thereafter  (and  for 
which  he  paid  rent)  in  Drury  Court. 
Sir  Robert  seems  to  have  been  a  rather 
violent,  rather  unsuccessful  man,  a  less 
valuable  patron  than  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  and  bound  to  the  poet  by  more 
equal  ties. 

In  ‘The  Heredity  and  Childhood  of 

3  Donne  and  the  Drurys,  by  R.  C.  Bald. 
C.U.P.  pp.  ix+176.  3(B. 
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John  Donne’  ( NQ )  Baird  D.  Whitlock 
reminds  us  that  there  were  other  tradi¬ 
tions  in  Donne’s  past  besides  the 
Catholic  one.  His  immediate  ancestors 
on  his  mother’s  side  were  dramatists, 
lawyers,  physicians,  travellers,  and 
high-ranking  civil  servants.  We  know 
little  of  his  father  and  little  to  his  credit. 
Like  other  children  of  his  time,  Donne 
was  early  familiar  with  death  in  the 
family,  and  since  his  stepfather  was  an 
eminent  doctor,  who  spent  his  last 
days  near  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital, 
he  had  reason  to  be  acquainted  with 
mortality,  as  well  as  with  Bartholomew 
Fair,  ‘nearly  in  his  own  backyard’. 

Helen  Gardner,  in  ‘The  Argument 
about  “The  Ecstasy”’,4  offers  a  sub¬ 
stantial  piece  of  Donne  criticism  when, 
after  tracing  the  course  of  the  dispute 
between  those  who  read  The  Ecstasy 
as  serious  neo-platonism  and  those  who 
view  it  as  a  sophisticated  seduction, 
she  suggests  that  both  sides  have  mis¬ 
understood  the  end  of  the  poem. 
Donne  does  not  contemplate  a  union 
between  the  two  lovers  (and  invite  an 
imaginary  bystander  to  witness  it).  He 
urges  the  separated  souls  to  reunite 
with  their  bodies.  The  poem  is  not 
about  the  claim  of  physical  love  to 
play  its  part  alongside  spiritual  love. 
It  is  about  ecstasy.  A  study  of  Leone 
Ebreo’s  Dialoghi  d'Amore  goes  far  to 
elucidate  it,  and  to  explain  why,  oddly 
for  Donne,  it  has  the  air  of  sum¬ 
marizing  somebody  else’s  arguments. 
For  the  images,  the  transplanted  violet 
for  instance,  he  is  not  indebted  to 
Ebreo.  As  Miss  Gardner  interprets  it, 
the  poem  is  one  more  instance  of 
Donne’s  treating  the  subject  he  made 
peculiarly  his  own,  the  happiness  of  a 
perfect  and  equal  union  between  lovers. 

Robert  Ian  Scott’s  ‘Donne  and 
Kepler’  (NQ)  explains  an  abstruse  and 
hitherto  misunderstood  metaphor  in 

4  In  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Studies 
Presented  to  F.  P.  Wilson.  (See  Chap.  VII, 
note  17.) 


the  ‘Elegie  on  Prince  Henry’  in  terms 
of  Kepler’s  first  law  of  planetary 
motion  (1609).  Kepler  says  that  the 
planets  move  round  the  sun  in  ellipti¬ 
cal  orbits.  Each  has  two  foci,  one  of 
which  is  the  sun.  ‘If  the  foci  are  far 
apart,  the  ellipse  is  very  eccentric:  the 
distance  between  them  determines  the 
eccentricity  of  the  ellipse.  ’  Donne  uses 
this  to  illustrate  the  importance  of 
reason  coinciding  with  faith.  D.  C. 
Allen,  in  ‘Donne  on  the  Mandrake’ 
(MLN),  quotes  passages  about  the 
power  of  the  plant  to  give  fertility,  and 
claims  that  Donne  says,  in  effect,  ‘get 
with  child  the  thing  that  gets  with 
child’.  He  also  suggests  a  comparison 
with  what  Donne  says  of  the  mandrake 
in  The  Progresse  of  the  Soule,  that  its 
fruit  kindles  desire  and  its  leaves  kill 
the  power  to  conceive. 

Francis  Manley,  in  ‘  Chaucer’s 
Rosary  and  Donne’s  Bracelet:  Am¬ 
biguous  Coral’  (MLN),  points  to  the 
contradictory  lore  about  coral,  at  one 
and  the  same  time  a  love-charm  and 
a  protection  against  the  snares  of  the 
devil.  Donne  in  The  Token  refuses  a 
coral  bracelet  from  his  lady  since  it 
would  protect  him  against  something 
he  has  no  wish  to  be  protected 
against. 

W.  A.  Murray’s  ‘What  was  the  Soul 
of  the  Apple?’  (RES)  offers  a  new 
interpretation  of  a  poem  which  he  con¬ 
tends  has  been  completely  misunder¬ 
stood  and  to  which  Jonson  is  no  good 
guide.  Donne’s  Metempsychosis  is 
about  the  problems  of  moral  choice,  a 
subject  likely  to  have  been  very  much 
in  his  mind  in  the  months  just  before 
his  marriage.  He  was  not  a  Catholic  at 
the  time,  and  he  was  not  much  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  Earl  of  Essex.  His 
symbols  are  taken  from  the  attempts 
of  Philo  Judaeus  to  allegorize  the  story 
of  Genesis.  The  imagery  is  icono- 
graphic,  and  reminiscent  sometimes  of 
Bosch.  (Murray  has  noted  in  Bosch’s 
‘St.  Jerome  at  Prayers’  an  illustration 
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of  the  idea  to  which  Donne  alludes, 
that  ‘  Christ’s  Crosse,  and  Adams  Tree, 
stood  in  one  place’.)  Thus  interpreted 
the  poem  shows  moral  choice  per¬ 
petually  vitiated  by  the  fallen  nature 
of  the  world.  The  disillusioned  tone  is 
not  evidence  of  loss  of  faith,  but  of  an 
acute  realization  of  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  decisions  made  by  man  and 
that  made  by  Christ.  Any  reference  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  is  complimentary. 
Murray  does  not  recommend  it  as  a 
good  poem,  but  as  interesting  in  the 
way  it  reflects  Donne’s  feeling  at  the 
time  and  reveals  his  mind. 

In  ‘John  Donne’s  Holy  Sonnets  and 
the  Anglican  Doctrine  of  Contrition’ 
(SP)  Douglas  L.  Peterson  finds  that 
doctrine  to  be  the  controlling  principle 
in  all  nineteen  sonnets.  Ignatian  tech¬ 
niques  of  meditation  are  applied  to 
induce  the  proper  concomitants  of 
contrition,  which  are  fear  of  punish¬ 
ment,  and  hatred  of  sin,  leading  at  last 
to  love  of  God.  The  first  twelve  sonnets 
are  about  love  and  fear.  The  four  peni¬ 
tential  sonnets  of  1635  deal  with  the 
contrition  towards  which  the  earlier 
sequence  is  directed  but  which  it  never 
actually  expresses.  The  three  ‘occa¬ 
sional’  sonnets  in  the  Westmoreland 
manuscript  are  also  about  contrition, 
though  not  sequential.  The  whole 
sequence  is  best  understood  in  a  right 
theological  context  and  in  a  group 
relationship.  It  shows  Donne’s  faith 
as  less  neurotic  and  melancholy  than 
is  sometimes  supposed. 

Willoughby  Newton,  in  ‘A  Study  of 
John  Donne’s  Sonnet  XIV ’  ( HTR ), 
discusses  the  way  in  which  metaphors 
of  power  and  compulsion  can  be 
appropriate  to  a  poem  concerned  with 
love. 

In  ‘Donne’s  Poetry  in  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century  (1800-72) ’5  Kathleen 
Tillotson  marshals  powerful  evidence 
against  the  still  current  belief  that  the 

8  In  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Studies. 
(See  Chap.  VII,  note  17.) 


nineteenth  century  had  little  know¬ 
ledge  and  no  understanding  of  Donne. 
He  was  considered  perplexing,  and 
rather  too  erotic  for  polite  anthologies, 
but  there  was  considerable  interest  in 
him  both  as  poet  and  divine,  with  a 
notable  quickening  in  the  1890’s. 
J.  H.  P.  Pafford,  in  ‘Donne:  An  Early 
Nineteenth  Century  Estimate’  (NQ), 
has  found  an  unsympathetic  com¬ 
mentator  annotating  a  rare  collection 
of  early  poetry  in  1814.  The  reader  is 
told  that,  although  Pope  and  Cowper 
praised  Donne,  he  ‘never  can  be 
admired  nor  ever  obtain  a  second 
perusal  from  any  mind  imbued  with 
the  slightest  particle  of  taste,  or  fancy, 
or  feeling’.  Mario  Praz,  in  ‘Donne  and 
Dickens’  (TLS),  compares  the  serious 
way  Donne,  in  a  sermon,  uses  the  idea 
that  the  dust  in  a  church  is  compounded 
of  the  dead  with  a  passage  in  The  Un¬ 
commercial  Traveller  in  which  Dickens 
makes  a  macabre  jest  of  the  same  idea. 

H.  M.  Richmond’s  ‘The  Intangible 
Mistress  ’  (MP)  examines  the  treatment 
of  a  stock  theme  and  its  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  formation  of  a  ‘meta¬ 
physical’  style.  Ronsard,  writing  of 
the  unknown  and  unknowable  beloved, 
moved  the  area  of  interest  from  the 
lady  and  her  physical  attributes  to  the 
state  of  the  lover’s  mind,  in  a  way 
which  recalls  the  subjectivity  of  the 
Caroline  love-lyric.  When  the  poet  is 
analysing  an  attitude,  as  Donne  so 
often  is,  rather  than  evoking  a  situa¬ 
tion,  he  turns  naturally  to  reason  and 
logic.  ‘For  the  Renaissance  lover  no 
less  than  for  the  theologian  of  the 
time,  the  pursuit  and  definition  of  the 
ideal,  whether  sacred  or  profane,  could 
proceed  only  by  means  of  the  sole 
systematic  resources  available — the 
intellectual  processes  of  the  medieval 
scholastic  thinkers.  ’ 

The  latest  volume  of  Donne’s  col¬ 
lected  sermons6  consists  of  those 

6  The  Sermons  of  John  Donne,  Vol.  V. 
Ed.  by  George  R.  Potter  and  Evelyn  M. 
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preached  before  1623  to  which  no  pre¬ 
cise  date  can  be  assigned.  The  editors 
have  attempted  as  accurate  a  chrono¬ 
logical  sequence  as  possible,  since 
there  is  a  continuity  of  thought  among 
sermons  of  a  particular  period  which 
merits  preservation.  When  the  thread 
was  broken  by  a  recess  spent  in  country 
parishes,  by  illness,  or  for  any  other 
cause,  Donne’s  thinking  would  often 
take  a  new  trend.  One  early  sermon, 
notably  simple  in  style,  may  be  the 
only  surviving  example  of  the  way  he 
preached  when  he  retired  to  his  coun¬ 
try  livings  during  the  summer  vacation. 

Marchette  Chute,  in  Two  Gentle 
Men,'7  has  chosen  to  write  the  lives  of 
two  royalist  poets  notable  for  their 
even  and  amiable  temper,  George 
Herbert  and  Robert  Herrick.  She  deals 
with  their  forebears,  friends,  and 
fortunes  in  bold,  simple  strokes,  bring¬ 
ing  out  all  that  is  lively  and  picturesque, 
to  charm  the  common  reader.  Verse  is 
quoted  freely  to  throw  light  on  the 
authors,  and  we  follow  the  fluctuation 
of  their  literary  reputations  to  the 
present  day.  Miss  Chute  is  convinced 
that  Herbert  was  never  tom  between 
dedicating  his  life  to  God  or  to  the 
world,  but  made  the  mistake  of  sup¬ 
posing  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to 
serve  God  effectively  in  the  world  by 
implementing  the  peaceful  policies  of 
King  James.  In  an  appendix  she  argues 
her  case  against  Walton  in  some  detail. 
Her  picture  of  Herrick  shows  how 
deeply  he  was  involved  in  family  ties, 
and  how  much  of  his  happiness  was 
drawn  from  such  sources. 

Endymion  Porter,  the  patron  of 
Herrick  and  Davenant,  and  the  friend 
of  Rubens  and  Van  Dyck,  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  biography  by  Gervas  Huxley,8 

Simpson.  California  U.P.  and  C.U.P. 
pp.  430.  60j. 

''Two  Gentle  Men:  The  Lives  of  George 
Herbert  and  Robert  Herrick,  by  Marchette 
Chute.  Seeker  &  Warburg,  pp.  319.  255. 

8  Endymion  Porter:  The  Life  of  a  Courtier, 


based  largely  on  personal  papers  con¬ 
fiscated  by  Parliament  in  1642,  and 
deposited  in  the  Record  Office.  Porter 
passed  from  the  service  of  Bucking¬ 
ham,  whose  niece  he  married,  to  a 
place  in  the  King’s  bedchamber.  He 
assisted  Charles  in  building  up  a  great 
art  collection.  His  fluent  Spanish,  the 
result  of  family  connexions  with  Spain, 
made  him  useful  in  diplomatic  mis¬ 
sions.  The  particulars  of  how  he  came 
by  enough  money  to  maintain  his 
exacting  position  at  Court  and  how  he 
spent  it,  of  the  house  he  lived  in,  the 
letters  he  wrote  to  soothe  his  jealous, 
difficult  wife,  the  pet  names  of  his  little 
boys,  together  make  up  a  realistic  back¬ 
ground  against  which  to  match  the 
cavalier  spirit  as  we  meet  it  in  litera¬ 
ture.  When  extremely  pressed.  Porter 
could  string  together  some  halting 
rhymes,  but  his  service  to  letters  lay  in 
the  fostering  of  other  men’s  talents  in 
the  Indian  summer  before  the  war. 

The  poems  of  Lord  Pembroke,  who 
died  in  1630,  appear  rather  oddly  as 
an  Augustan  Reprint.9  They  are  repro¬ 
duced  in  typographical  facsimile  from 
the  collection  of  verse  by  Pembroke 
and  Sir  Benjamin  Rudyard  published 
by  the  younger  Donne.  The  original 
paging  is  abandoned,  since  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  sift  what  is  genuinely 
by  Pembroke  from  the  many  strays 
which  found  their  way  into  that  most 
unreliable  volume.  Even  Rudyard  is 
excluded.  Apart  from  this  there  is  no 
editing,  only  a  plea  for  it,  and  a  brief 
account  of  the  character  of  the  poems, 
which  display,  we  are  told,  ‘a  view  that 
is  philosophically  discontinuous’. 
Pembroke’s  couplets  are  hailed  as  a 
remarkable  foretaste  of  Dryden. 

Thomas  B.  Stroup  has  made  a 

1587-1649,  by  Gervas  Huxley.  Chatto  & 
Windus.  pp.  344.  255. 

9  Poems  Written  by  the  Right  Honourable 
William  Earl  of  Pembroke  (1660),  ed.  by 
Gaby  E.  Onderwyzer.  Augustan  Reprint 
Society  No.  79.  Clark  Memorial  Library, 
University  of  California,  pp.  xi+52. 
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selection  of  the  lyrical  poetry  of  George 
Daniel  of  Beswick,  a  Cavalier  poet  of 
great  fluency  and  some  charm.10  His 
work  was  first  printed  by  Grosart  from 
a  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  long  poems  are  omitted,  not  too 
regretfully.  Daniel  did  not  find  it  easy 
to  sustain  his  inspiration.  He  writes  a 
little  whimsically  of  platonic  love,  ap¬ 
preciatively  of  country  life,  satirically 
of  political  events,  and  thoughtfully  of 
the  nature  of  man.  A  self-portrait 
shows  a  well-nourished  gentleman  in 
Horatian  undress,  seated  beneath  a 
tree,  with  ink  and  paper  on  a  con¬ 
venient  rock.  His  own  account  of  him¬ 
self  is  of  a  man  taking  refuge  from  the 
violence  and  corruption  of  the  times 
in  the  life  of  nature  and  the  life  of  the 
mind.  His  verses  reflect  contemporary 
tastes  and  trends  in  some  ways  more 
plainly  than  those  of  men  with  a  more 
powerful  genius.  He  looks  back  to 
Spenser  and  Samuel  Daniel,  and  the 
gods  of  his  adoration  are  Jonson, 
Donne,  and  Herbert.  Characteristic  of 
his  poetry  are  the  innumerable  com¬ 
plicated  stanza-forms  he  devises  for 
his  odes.  The  editorial  problem  is 
simplified  by  being  restricted  almost 
entirely  to  one  manuscript,  which 
clearly  has  authority,  though  Stroup 
sees  no  way  of  proving  that  either  of 
the  scribes  was  Daniel.  He  has  dealt 
patiently  and  wisely  with  scribal  idio¬ 
syncrasies,  and  presents  an  attractive 
text  of  an  attractive  minor  poet. 

There  remain  a  few  notes  on  Cavalier 
poets.  Hennig  Cohen,  in  ‘Herrick’s  To 
Elect ra  ’  {Ex),  claims  that  Herrick’s 
fear  of  Electra’s  favours  making  him 
‘grow  proud’  is  a  double  compliment, 
since  both  soul  and  body  are  in 
jeopardy.  To  be  proud  is  to  be  lasci¬ 
vious,  as  well  as  to  be  guilty  of  a  deadly 
sin.  George  Fenwick  Jones,  in  ‘Lov’d 

10  The  Selected  Poems  of  George  Daniel  of 
Beswick,  1616-1657,  ed.  by  Thomas  B. 
Stroup.  Kentucky  U.P.  pp.  xxix+201. 
$5.50. 


I  not  Honour  More:  The  Durability 
of  a  Literary  Motif’  (CL),  argues  that 
Lovelace  is  using  ‘honour’  in  its  older 
sense  of  reputation  or  good  name,  and 
not  with  its  modem  meaning  of  inner 
integrity.  It  is  a  difference  between  sub¬ 
jective  and  objective  honour.  Lovelace 
was  a  true  Cavalier,  likely  to  use  the 
word  in  its  traditional  literary  sense  of 
a  struggle  between  love  and  military 
renown,  just  as  he  pictured  himself 
going  into  battle  in  the  old  style,  with 
lance  and  shield.  T.  S.  Clayton,  in 
‘Thom-Drury’s  Marginalia  on  Sir 
John  Suckling’  {NQ),  calls  attention 
to  the  valuable  notes  in  Thorn-Drury’s 
copy  of  Suckling’s  works  now  in  the 
Bodleian.  G.  K.  Hunter,  in  ‘Pope’s 
Imitations  of  Fanshawe’  (NQ),  finds 
traces  of  Fanshawe  in  Pope’s  imita¬ 
tion  of  Horace  n.  i.  John  P.  Cutts,  in 
‘“Mris  Elizabeth  Davenant  1624”, 
Christchurch  MS.  Mus.  87’  (RES), 
gives  a  detailed  commentary  on  the 
songs  in  this  manuscript,  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  collection  made  in 
Oxford  in  or  before  1624.  Elizabeth 
Davenant  was  living  at  the  time  with 
her  sister  at  the  Tavern,  Commarket. 
Amy  M.  Charles,  in  ‘The  Manuscript 
of  Ralph  Knevet’s  “Gallery  to  the 
Temple”  (B.M.  Add.  MS.  27447)’ 
(NQ),  suggests  a  rearrangement  of  the 
poems  in  this  manuscript,  which  in  a 
later  issue  of  NQ  it  appears  had  al¬ 
ready  been  done  in  G.  Pellegrini’s 
edition  of  1954. 

There  is  a  reprint  this  year  of  Ruth 
Wallerstein’s  erudite  and  penetrating 
book  on  Crashaw,11  which  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  1935  (YW  xvi.  258),  and 
which  is  still  of  value  in  the  study  of 
this  poet  and  of  some  of  the  poetic 
techniques  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
She  shows  how  Crashaw  super¬ 
imposed,  upon  the  sensuous  richness 

11  Richard  Crashaw:  A  Study  in  Style  and 
Poetic  Development,  by  Ruth  C.  Wallerstein. 
Wisconsin  U.P.  pp.  160.  $1.25  paper, 

$4  cloth. 
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and  delicate  sentiment  which  he 
inherited  from  Spenser,  first  the  arid 
ingenuity  of  the  neo-Latin  epigramma¬ 
tists,  his  Jesuit  instructors,  and  then 
the  even  more  arid  sophistication  of 
Marino,  and  how,  finally,  he  learned 
from  the  art  of  the  emblem  how  to  use 
sensuous  objects  to  express  pure 
abstractions,  so  that  his  verse  at  its 
best  mingles  ardour  and  dialectic  in  a 
unique  and  unified  vision.  Each  step 
in  the  way  is  meticulously  examined, 
and  we  see  the  discipline  of  the  counter¬ 
reformation  used  by  Crashaw  to 
intensify  and  crystallize,  in  clear  though 
often  private  symbols,  his  ecstatic 
experience  of  religion. 

Ross  Garner  writes  on  Vaughan  with 
much  learning,  out  of  much  love.12 
He  sees  no  need  to  turn  to  Hermetic 
philosophy  to  explain  what  is  per¬ 
fectly  clear  if  it  is  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  plain  Christian  doctrine. 
Vaughan’s  apparent  Hermeticism  is 
simply  a  veneer  of  fashionable  phra¬ 
seology.  The  younger  Vaughan  was  a 
true  Hermetic,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  his  elder  brother  had  much  con¬ 
tact  with  him.  The  problem  which  con¬ 
fronts  the  reader  of  Vaughan  is  to 
reconcile  his  deep  joy  in  the  material 
universe,  and  his  sense  of  its  harmo¬ 
nious  life,  with  his  perpetual  longing  to 
transcend  the  material  and  find  a 
country  beyond  the  stars.  The  apparent 
contradiction  can  be  resolved  by  invok¬ 
ing  the  Augustinian  concept  of  evil  as 
inherent,  not  in  matter,  but  in  man’s 
corrupt  will.  What  Vaughan  envies  in 
the  macrocosm  is  the  calm  obedience 
of  created  things  to  their  Creator. 
Man,  designed  for  different  and  higher 
ends,  is  incapacitated  by  sin.  There  is 
more  in  this  poetry  than  versified 
doctrine.  It  is  Vaughan’s  response  to 
life  as  he  himself  experienced  it,  to  the 
wretchedness  of  the  Civil  War,  to  the 

12  Henry  Vaughan:  Experience  and  the 
Tradition,  by  Ross  Garner.  Chicago  U.P. 
and  C.U.P.  pp.  176.  37 j.  6 d. 


difficulty  of  tracing  God’s  providence 
in  the  man-made  confusion,  and  to 
the  countryside  of  Wales. 

Fern  Farnham’s  ‘The  Imagery  of 
Henry  Vaughan’s  The  Night ’  (PQ) 
urges  closer  attention  to  Vaughan’s 
debt  to  the  Bible.  Vaughan  read  widely, 
but  without  intellectual  rigour,  and  the 
key  to  his  poetry  is  not  to  be  found  in 
recondite  learning.  Read  in  the  light  of 
Biblical  reference,  The  Night  becomes 
a  beautiful  and  ordered  poem,  with  a 
dominant  image  of  ‘the  brightness  of 
God’s  glory  shining  through  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  his  tabernacle’. 

Maren-Sofie  Rostvig,  in  ‘Andrew 
Marvell’s  The  Garden ,  A  Hermetic 
Poem’  (ES),  recalls  that  when  Marvell 
entered  Appleton  House  Fairfax  was 
actually  engaged  upon  a  translation  of 
the  Hermetic  books.  One  of  the  curious 
features  of  The  Garden  is  that  nature  is 
amorous  of  man.  This  agrees  with  the 
Hermetic  story  of  the  creation,  in 
which  nature  returns  man’s  love  for  it, 
seeing  in  him  God’s  image.  All  crea¬ 
tures  at  first  are  bi-sexual,  and  con¬ 
sequently  utterly  quiescent,  matter 
subordinated  to  mind.  Marvell  praises 
the  stillness  of  the  garden,  rejects  the 
pursuit  alike  of  love  and  honour,  and 
is  able  to  achieve  a  complete  spiritual 
union  with  God,  with  all  creatures,  and 
with  the  creative  principle  itself.  In  the 
moment  of  ecstasy  the  soul  is  released 
from  the  living  body  in  the  form  of  a 
bird.  The  creation  of  Eve  symbolizes 
the  subjection  of  mind  to  matter.  Only 
the  vegetable  world  has  retained  the 
bisexual  character  of  God. 

In  ‘Marvell  and  Nature’  ( NQ )  Jim 
Corder  questions  Marvell’s  supposed 
allegiance  to  wild  nature,  claiming  that 
his  interest  is  in  geometrical  patterns, 
which  are  not  to  him  a  distortion  but 
a  special  revelation  of  nature.  ‘His 
gardens  are  not  momentary  attempts 
to  recapture  lost  innocence,  but  con¬ 
stant  metaphors  for  order  involving 
more  than  innocence.’  Though  the 
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Mower  destroys  nature,  he  cannot 
destroy  the  ideal  state  of  nature  where 
the  mind,  seeing  order,  perceives  ‘a 
green  thought  in  a  green  Shade  Marcia 
E.  Allentuck,  in  ‘Marvell’s  “Pool  of 
Air’”  ( MLN ),  finds  Wotton  using  the 
phrase  ‘standing  Poole  of  Aire’  in  his 
Elements  of  Architecture.  Marvell, 
when  he  complains  of  man’s  enclosing 
‘within  the  Gardens  square  |  A  dead 
and  standing  pool  of  Air’,  implies 
something  of  the  imperfection  of 
man’s  square,  which  he  so  often  con¬ 
trasts  with  God’s  perfect  circle. 

John  J.  Carroll,  in  ‘The  Sun  and 
the  Lovers  in  To  His  Coy  Mistress' 
(ibid.),  calls  attention  to  imagery  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  phoenix  in  the  last  lines 
of  the  poem.  As  the  phoenix  and  the 
sun  have  the  power  to  renew  them¬ 
selves,  so  have  the  lovers  the  power  to 
conquer  time,  which  though  infinite 
would  not  be  sufficient  for  them.  D.  C. 
Allen,  in  ‘Love  in  a  Grave’  (ibid.), 
notes  some  classical  precedent  for 
Donne’s  pictures  of  lovers  united  in 
the  grave,  and  for  Marvell’s  denial 
that  they  ‘do  there  embrace’.  M.  H. 
Dodds,  in  ‘Rowland  Watkins  and 
Andrew  Marvell’  (ibid.),  explains 
Marvell’s  apparent  borrowing  from 
Watkins’s  The  Holy  Maid  as  due  to 
a  common  source  in  The  Song  of 
Solomon.  Marvell,  writing  of  a  pagan 
nymph,  may  have  been  drawn  to  it 
because  it  treats  deer  as  beautiful  and 
lovable.  The  two  poems  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent  in  feeling,  Watkins’s  religious 
and  deeply  serious,  Marvell’s  merely 
pathetic  and  finally  fantastic. 

Carl  E.  Bain  considers  ‘The  Latin 
Poetry  of  Andrew  Marvell’  ( PQ ).  He 
finds  it  always  derivative,  but  often 
witty  and  sometimes  charming.  It  is 
very  various  and  was  composed  at  all 
times  of  Marvell’s  life.  Contrary  to 
accepted  opinion,  the  three  Latin  pieces 
which  have  English  equivalents  appear 
to  have  been  put  into  Latin  from 
English  originals.  The  text  has  been 


considerably  embellished  in  order  to 
fill  up  the  lines. 

John  S.  Coolidge,  in  ‘Martin 
Marprelate,  Marvell,  and  Decorum 
Personae  as  a  Satirical  Theme  ’  {PM LA), 
points  out  how  Marvell,  writing  The 
Rehearsal  Transpros'd  in  1672  to 
cement  the  alliance  between  the  court 
and  the  nonconformists  against  the 
Anglican  clergy,  revived  some  of 
Marprelate’s  satiric  techniques.  Pierre 
Legouis  contributes  an  erudite  article 
to  PQ,  ‘Marvell  and  “the  two  learned 
brothers  of  St.  Marthe”’,  annotating 
Marvell’s  reference  in  The  Rehearsal 
Transpros'd  to  the  French  twins 
Gaucher  and  Louis  de  Sainte-Marthe, 
of  whom  he  may  have  heard  through 
Gaucher’s  second  son,  for  a  short  time 
Superior  of  the  Oratorians  near 
Saumur.  It  is  known  that  the  Oratory 
maintained  friendly  contacts  with  the 
Protestant  Academy.  E.  G.  Fogel  and 
G.  de  F.  Lord,  in  ‘  The  Case  for  Internal 
Evidence  (5) :  Salmons  in  Both,  or  Some 
Caveats  for  Canonical  Scholars’  {Bull, 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library),  dis¬ 
cuss  a  proposal  by  the  latter  (ibid., 
Nov.  1958)  to  extend  the  already 
dubious  canon  of  Marvell’s  satires  in 
order  to  take  in  further  ‘Advices  to  a 
Painter’.  Fogel  grants  that  ‘Last 
Instructions’  is  at  least  worthy  of 
Marvell,  but  rejects  the  ‘Second’  and 
‘Third  Advices’  as  inferior.  Lord 
claims  that  they  stand  out  in  the  mass 
of  verse  satire  of  the  period,  and  are 
the  most  closely  linked  to  the  ‘Last 
Instructions  ’  of  all  the  Painter  poems, 
after  which  he  makes  a  detailed  re¬ 
joinder  to  Fogel’s  objections. 

Caroline  Robbins,  in  ‘Marvell  to 
Sir  Henry  Thompson’  {TLS),  prints  a 
transcript  of  a  letter  dated  14  Novem¬ 
ber  1676,  found  in  the  Huntington 
Library,  and  alluding,  amongst  other 
things,  to  an  incident  in  Nathaniel 
Bacon’s  Virginia  rebellion.  Dean 
Morgan  Schmitter,  in  ‘Marvell’s 
“Treasurer”  ’  {NQ),  corrects  a  slip 
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either  of  the  writer  or  of  the  tran¬ 
scriber,  in  a  letter  of  24  July  1675,  in 
which  Marvell  refers  to  ‘Treasurer 
Coke  ’  when  he  clearly  means  Thomas 
Osborne,  Earl  of  Danby,  who  was  then 
Treasurer.  L.  N.  Wall,  in  ‘Marvell’s 
Friends  in  the  City’  (ibid.),  traces  the 
early  history  of  the  bankers,  Thompson 
and  Nelthorpe,  who  were  distantly 
related  to  Marvell,  and  whom  Marvell 
tried  to  help  after  their  bankruptcy  in 
1676,  supposing  them  to  be  suffering 
partly  from  the  stand  they  had  made 
for  the  religious  and  civil  liberties  of 
the  City. 

There  is  less  to  say  of  prose  than  of 
poetry.  R.  W.  Gibson  has  published 
privately  a  supplement  to  his  valuable 
bibliography  of  Bacon13  (see  YW  xxxi. 
156,  269).  He  makes  some  corrections 
and  a  considerable  number  of  addi¬ 
tions,  the  result  of  his  having  had 
access  to  large  collections  in  private 
hands.  Anna  Maria  Crino  {EM),  with 
the  help  of  unpublished  letters  in  the 
Florentine  archives,  investigates  the 
Italian  edition  of  Bacon’s  Essays  with 
which  Pietro  Cecconcelli  began  his 
career  as  a  printer  in  1609.  She  finds 
confirmation  for  the  belief  that  the 
translator  was  not  Toby  Matthew,  and 
that  the  omission  of  Bacon’s  name  as 
author,  which  gave  great  offence  to  the 
English,  was  forced  upon  the  Italian 
publisher  by  the  impossibility  of 
getting  a  licence  to  print  a  book  by  a 
heretic. 

Evidence  of  the  neglect  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  is  seen  in  the  happy 
but  belated  discovery,  made  by  Jean- 
Jacques  Denonain,  that  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford,  possesses  a  copy  of 
what  appears  to  be  the  original  form 

13  Francis  Bacon:  A  Bibliography  of  his 
Works  and  of  Baconia  to  the  year  1750. 
Supplement,  by  R.  W.  Gibson.  Privately 
issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Francis 
Bacon  Foundation,  Inc.,  of  Pasadena, 
California.  Available  from  the  author, 
44  Margaret  Rd.,  Headington,  Oxford. 
21s. 


of  Religio  Medici .u  The  only  compa¬ 
rable  version,  in  MS.  Lansdowne  489, 
is  incomplete.  Denonain  prints  a 
transcript,  collated  with  MS.  Lans¬ 
downe  and  with  Browne’s  revised 
text  of  1643.  Browne  has  occasionally 
suppressed  or  toned  down  too  personal 
a  passage,  and  often  added  to  or 
expanded  the  original  text,  while 
remaining  true  to  his  first  thoughts. 
His  general  principles  are  such  as 
might  be  expected  of  a  man  preparing 
an  intimate  document  for  publication. 
A  further  work  by  Denonain15  subjects 
the  rich  material  supplied  by  Browne 
to  a  precise  analysis  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  characterology. 

Peter  Green,  in  a  pamphlet  for  the 
National  Book  League,16  observes  that 
there  are  few  good  books  on  Browne, 
and  that  the  last  full-length  study  by 
an  English  critic  appeared  in  1905. 
Rightly,  he  will  not  have  Browne’s 
subject-matter  divided  from  his  style. 
Browne’s  interests  were  not  literary, 
and  much  of  his  thought  and  of  the 
imagery  which  expresses  it  derive  from 
his  scientific  studies,  his  interest,  for 
instance,  in  death  and  corruption,  and 
his  equal  concern  with  fertility  and 
growth.  His  medical  studies  at  conti¬ 
nental  universities  inevitably  exposed 
him  to  doubts,  which  he  stilled  by 
separating  his  religious  from  his  scienti¬ 
fic  faith,  and  this  not  without  a  real 
struggle.  He  was  no  casuist.  His  habit 
of  collecting  scientific  data  is  never 
extended  to  the  formulation  of  a 

11  Une  Version  primitive  de  Religio  Medici, 
ed.  by  Jean-Jacques  Denonain.  Presses  Uni- 
versitaires  de  France.  Publications  de  la 
Faculte  des  Lettres  d’ Alger,  1958.  pp.  108. 
Fr.  700. 

16  La  Personnalite  de  Sir  Thomas  Browne: 
Essai  d' application  de  la  caracterologie  a  la 
critique  et  Thistoire  litteraires,  by  Jean- 
Jacques  Denonain.  Publications  de  la 
Faculte  des  Lettres  et  Sciences  Humaines 
d’Alger,  xxxiii.  pp.  144.  Fr.  950. 

16  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  by  Peter  Green. 
Longmans  for  the  British  Council  and  the 
National  Book  League,  pp.  39.  2s.  6 d. 
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general  law,  which  is  not  so  much  bad 
science  as  a  way  of  saving  appearances. 
When  he  indulges  his  natural  temper 
it  is  a  ‘religio-scientific  romanticism’. 
His  greatest  work  is  Hydriotaphia  and 
the  Garden  of  Cyrus,  which  should  be 
considered  as  single  and  indivisible. 
The  famous  prose-style  owes  some¬ 
thing  to  the  rhythm  of  the  classical 
authors  (whom  Browne  read  largely 
for  factual  information),  and  more  to 
the  Authorized  Version,  from  which 
he  borrowed  his  aphoristic  manner 
and  his  antiphonal  statements. 

Michael  F.  Moloney’s  ‘Metre  and 
Cursus  in  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s  Prose  ’ 
( JEGP )  is  an  argument  for  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  medieval  cursus  in 
seventeenth-century  prose.  To  counter¬ 
act  the  characteristic  rising  rhythm  of 
English  prose,  Browne  used  the 
reversed  rhythms  of  the  cursus  forms, 
‘the  rhythm  of  the  great  dramatists 
adjusted  cunningly  to  the  fall  of  the 
classical  oratorical  cadences’. 

John  Crow,  in  ‘Some  Jacobean 
Catch-Phrases  and  Some  Light  on 
Thomas  Bretnor  ’,17  lists  many  phrases 
and  proverbs  used  by  Bretnor,  the 
prognosticator,  as  mottoes  for  his 
‘Good  Days’  and  ‘Evill  Days’  in 
almanacs  published  between  1609  and 
1618.  Paul  H.  Hardacre,  in  ‘Gerrard 
Winstanley  in  1650’  ( HLQ ),  supplies 
a  transcript  of  a  letter  of  4  December 
1650  from  Winstanley  to  Lady  Eleanor 
Douglas.  Winstanley  and  the  Diggers 
were  trying  to  establish  a  communistic 
society  at  Cobham  in  Surrey.  Poverty 
seems  to  have  driven  them,  against 
their  principles,  to  work  for  wages, 
and  Lady  Douglas  was  withholding 
their  earnings,  contrary  to  Scripture, 
which  tells  us  that  ‘  the  true  prophettes 
delayed  not  to  keep  covenant  and 
promise’.  Joseph  Frank  offers  ‘Some 
Clippings  from  the  Pre-Restoration 
English  Newspaper’  (ibid.)  ‘as 

17  In  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Studies. 
(See  Chap.  VII,  note  17.) 


neglected  sidelights  on  history,  as 
clues  to  the  embryology  of  modem 
mass-journalism,  and  as  possible  in¬ 
sights  into  the  literature  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century’.  He  notes  how  both 
Parliamentarians  and  Royalists  (though 
these  to  a  less  degree)  hurled  at  one 
another  the  common  charge  of  con¬ 
spiring  with  the  Catholics,  and  how 
Charles  himself  took  more  interest  in 
propaganda  than  his  frequent  neglect 
of  public  opinion  would  suggest.  C.  H. 
Wilkinson  has  edited  The  Strange 
Finding  Out  of  Moses  His  Tombe ,18 
According  to  Aubrey,  this  ingenious 
hoax,  published  in  1657,  was  the  work 
of  Thomas  Chaloner,  the  regicide,  of 
whose  very  unpuritanical  behaviour 
Wilkinson  gives  an  entertaining  ac¬ 
count.  Throwing  false  rumours  into 
the  simmering  pot  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly  was  a  speciality  of  his.  He 
must  have  been  one  of  the  first  persons 
to  exploit  for  sheer  fun  the  notion  that 
anything  in  print  is  true.  His  possible 
satirical  aim  is  not  very  clear. 

There  is  no  lack  of  illuminating  work 
on  Milton,  ranging  from  the  study  of 
life-records,  style,  and  thought  to 
criticism  of  particular  poems  and 
pamphlets. 

A  note  by  William  Sloane,  ‘  Milton’s 
Rooms  at  Christ’s  College’  ( NQ ),  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  undergraduate  Milton 
was  housed  in  a  temporary  wooden 
building  put  up  in  1613  in  the  Second 
Court  to  meet  an  unexpected  rise  in 
enrolment.  In  1740  Stukely,  the  anti¬ 
quary,  remarked  that  the  building 
called  Rat’s  Hall,  in  which  Milton 
lodged,  had  recently  been  pulled  down. 
The  tradition  current  in  Wordsworth’s 
day  that  he  had  rooms  in  First  Court 
must  have  grown  up  after  the  college 
had  at  long  last  disposed  of  its  tempo¬ 
rary  premises.  John  Arthos,  in  ‘  Milton 

18  The  Strange  Finding  Out  of  Moses  His 
Tombe,  ed.  by  C.  H.  Wilkinson.  Blackwell 
for  the  Luttrell  Society.  No.  18,  1958.  pp. 
xii  +  34. 
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in  Venice’  ( Michigan  Alumni  Quarterly 
Review),  offers  some  account  of  the 
gorgeous  yet  serious-minded  Venice  in 
which  Milton  spent  his  last  four  weeks 
before  leaving  Italy  for  ever.  S.  B. 
Liljegren’s  ‘Milton  at  Florence’  ( N ) 
reports  favourably  upon  P.  Rebora’s 
Milton  a  Firenze,  and  supports  the 
view  that  the  poet’s  reception  by  the 
Florentine  academicians  meant  very 
little.  Other  foreigners,  of  no  great 
estimation,  had  similarly  enthusiastic 
receptions,  and  it  was  hardly  possible 
for  Milton’s  Italian  hosts  not  to  make 
some  kind  of  complimentary  response 
to  his  extravagant  addresses.  When 
Milton  falsely  claimed  to  have  visited 
Galileo,  he  was  not  ‘a  vulgar  liar’. 
Liljegren  explains  what  there  was  in 
his  temperament,  his  beliefs,  and  the 
practice  of  the  times  to  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  nigh-principled  man  to  use 
deceit  in  a  good  cause.  Ralph  E.  Hone 
supplies  ‘New  Light  on  the  Milton- 
Phillips  Family  Relationship’  ( HLQ ) 
from  documents  in  Shrewsbury  Public 
Library.  John  T.  Shawcross  offers 
‘Notes  on  Milton’s  Amanuenses’ 
(. JEGP ),  in  which  he  contends  that 
Hand  Five  in  the  Cambridge  Manu¬ 
script  transcribed  Sonnets  11-17  and 
‘The  New  Forcers’;  that  Hand  Five 
is  the  amenuensis  of  the  letter  to 
Bradshaw  in  the  Record  Office,  21 
February  1652/3,  and  transcribed  the 
sonnets  about  this  year  for  a  projected 
new  edition;  that  Hand  Six  transcribed 
Sonnets  18-22  in  1655/6;  that  Sonnet 
23,  to  his  ‘late  espoused  saint’,  may 
have  been  composed  before  1658,  al¬ 
though  it  was  transcribed  by  Hand 
Seven  working  in  that  year,  since 
sonnets  were  not  always  copied  hard 
on  composition;  and  that  Hands  Two 
and  Three,  and  the  scribe  of  Milton’s 
notes  on  Machiavelli,  are  John  Phillips. 
Hone  ends  with  a  plea  for  more 
facsimiles  and  a  more  detailed  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  problems  posed  by 
Milton’s  amanuenses. 


J.  B.  Broadbent  writes  in  careful 
detail  on  ‘Milton’s  Rhetoric’  (MP), 
claiming  him  as  the  last  of  the  great 
formal  rhetoricians.  Where  the  meta¬ 
physical  poets  used  tropes,  to  link  man 
with  cosmic  issues,  Milton  used  rhetori¬ 
cal  schemes,  because  they  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  think  about  theology.  In  Para¬ 
dise  Regained  he  came  to  trust  less  and 
less  in  art,  but  even  at  his  most  austere 
he  admitted  the  need  for  some  orna¬ 
ment,  including  ‘the  sense  variously 
drawn  out  from  line  to  line  ’,  and  this 
refers  amongst  other  things  to  iterative 
schemes.  The  eighteenth  century,  which 
copied  everything  else  of  Milton’s, 
failed  to  reproduce  the  schemes,  which 
are  necessary  to  support  his  metre  and 
diction.  John  Ciardi,  in  ‘A  Poem  Talks 
to  Itself.  One  Thing  Calls  Another 
Into  Being’  ( Saturday  Review),  exa¬ 
mines  the  diction  of  Milton’s  curious 
picture  of  the  serpent,  as  yet  un- 
accursed,  propelling  itself  towards  Eve 
in  a  semi-upright  position.  He  offers  it 
as  an  instance  of  the  way  poetry  works 
less  through  the  denotative  than 
through  the  connotative  element  in  it. 
The  passage  is  full  of  suggestions  of 
watery  motion  and  of  regal  splendour, 
which  finally  join.  ‘Like  a  piece  of 
music,  it  exists  as  a  self-entering,  self¬ 
generating,  self-complicating,  self¬ 
resolving  form.  ’ 

M.  K.  Starkman’s  ‘The  Militant 
Miltonist;  or,  the  Retreat  from 
Humanism’  (ELH)  is  a  spirited  review 
of  Milton  criticism  of  the  last  fifty 
years.  The  rehabilitation  of  Milton 
seems  to  him  to  have  been  on  other 
than  literary  grounds;  to  have  been 
motivated,  in  fact,  by  ‘the  body  of 
Christian  material,  more  or  less  ortho¬ 
dox,  so  valuable  to  the  modem 
apologist  of  whatever  stripe’.  The 
aesthetic  critics,  on  the  other  hand, 
pursuing  images  and  ambiguities  which 
have  not  previously  been  noticed  in 
Milton’s  work,  are  happy  to  dodge 
some  of  the  controversial  issues  which 
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it  unquestionably  raises.  He  pleads  for 
a  reading  which  shall  be  truly  humanist. 
John  Crow  Ransom,  in  ‘The  Idea  of  a 
Literary  Anthropologist  and  What  He 
Might  Say  of  the  Paradise  Lost  of 
Milton’  {KR),  claims  that  he  is  sub¬ 
jecting  Milton  to  ‘the  fateful  incidence 
of  a  common  humanist  criticism  ’  when 
he  asks  how  far  we  can  sympathize, 
and  ask  students  to  sympathize,  with 
a  God  who  forbids  knowledge.  It  is  a 
pity  that  Milton,  who  was  progressive 
enough  when  he  was  not  tied  to  the 
Bible,  did  not  interpret  the  departure 
from  the  Garden  as  pleasing  in  the  eyes 
of  God.  The  dangers  of  the  unknown 
and  inhospitable  world  call  out  the 
best  in  man.  If  Adam  and  Eve  do  not 
seem  as  unhappy  as  they  should  on 
leaving  Eden,  it  is  because  Milton 
‘never  quite  dismissed  that  sense  of 
life  which  produces  societies,  civiliza¬ 
tions,  and  histories’.  Ransom  includes 
some  comments  on  Milton’s  versifica¬ 
tion  and  upon  his  sentence  structure, 
in  which,  though  it  is  scarcely  collo¬ 
quial,  he  finds  a  certain  informality. 
Robert  Stanton’s  ‘ Typee  and  Milton’ 
( MLN )  calls  attention  to  the  specific 
and  undoubtedly  deliberate  resem¬ 
blances  between  the  Typee  valley  and 
Milton’s  Paradise.  The  end,  however, 
is  different  in  that  modem  man,  the 
intrusive  serpent  in  this  paradise,  finds 
it  ultimately  intolerable. 

C.  A.  Patrides,  in  ‘Milton  and  the 
Protestant  Theory  of  the  Atonement’ 
( PMLA ),  argues  with  ample  illustra¬ 
tions  that  Milton’s  theory  of  the 
Atonement,  however  unattractive  it 
may  be,  was  the  one  normally  held  by 
Protestant  theologians  of  his  time,  and 
;n  no  way  represents  a  peculiarly 
Miltonic,  or  even  an  un-Anglxcan,  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  subject.  Man’s  double 
debt  is  miraculously  paid,  justice  is 
satisfied,  and  yet  mercy  abounds. 
William  B.  Hunter,  in  ‘Milton’s 
Arianism  Reconsidered  ’  ( HTR ),  doubts 
if  there  is  justification  for  the  modem 


assumption,  arising  from  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Christian  Doctrine,  that  Milton 
was  an  Arian.  Contemporary  bio¬ 
graphers  do  not  appear  to  have  noticed 
any  leanings  towards  Arianism,  nor 
does  Milton  himself  ever  invoke  Arius 
as  though  he  felt  any  special  sympathy 
with  him.  Indeed,  had  he  been  aware 
of  Arian  sympathies,  he  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  have  hoped  to  outline  a  doctrine 
agreeable  to  all  the  churches.  Instead 
of  asserting,  with  Arius,  that  the  Son 
was  generated  ‘out  of  nothing’  and  is 
therefore  only  one  of  created  things, 
Milton  held  that  the  Son  was  made  of 
God’s  own  nature  and  substance.  He 
is  not  co-essential  and  co-equal,  be¬ 
cause  He  is  another  Person,  and  was 
begotten  within  the  limits  of  time.  But 
He  is  divine,  and  ‘  Milton  never  in  any 
of  his  writings  denies  the  divinity 
of  the  Son,  or  even  suggests  such 
a  denial’.  Much  of  his  authority 
came  from  the  early  Fathers,  whose 
opinions  he  was  inclined  as  a  Puritan 
to  respect. 

John  T.  Shawcross,  in  ‘The  Date  of 
Milton’s  “Ad  Patrem”’  (M2),  rejects 
W.  R.  Parker’s  date,  before  November 
1634,  which  is  based  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  1645  edition  prints  the 
poems  in  chronological  order.  He  gives 
bibliographical  reasons  why  the  chrono¬ 
logical  order  may  have  been  disturbed 
by  exigencies  of  printing.  He  would 
date  the  poem  about  March  1638, 
following  H.  A.  Barnett,  who  suggests 
the  March  or  April  of  that  year  {MLN, 
1958).  In  April  Milton  was  busy  with 
preparations  for  his  trip  abroad.  J. 
Milton  French,  in  ‘Light  and  Work 
in  U  Allegro  and  II  Penseroso'  ( SAQ ), 
questions  the  facts  upon  which 
Cleanth  Brooks  has  based  his  opinion 
that  Milton,  in  both  poems,  was 
dealing  with  ‘cool  half  lights’,  and 
was  intent  on  establishing  ‘aesthetic 
distance’.  The  poems  show  extremes 
of  light  and  darkness,  and  the  empha¬ 
sis  on  leisure  is  not  particularly 
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distinctive  among  seventeenth-century 
poems.  John  Malcolm  Wallace,  in 
'Milton’s  Arcades'  ( JEGP '),  reads  the 
masque  ‘in  terms  of  a  pilgrimage  from 
the  profane  to  the  religious,  from  the 
Classical  South  to  the  Christian  North  ’, 
and,  most  important  of  all  in  ensuring 
a  right  interpretation,  ‘from  Saba  to 
Solomon’.  The  reputation  of  the 
Dowager  Countess  of  Derby,  who 
played  the  part  of  heavenly  wisdom, 
is  integral  to  this  interpretation,  for 
myths  congregate  round  living  people, 
and  a  masque’s  full  meaning  is  ‘in  the 
dramatic  event  itself’.  John  T.  Shaw- 
cross,  in  ‘The  Manuscript  of 
Arcades'1  ( NQ ),  examines  the  version 
in  the  Trinity  College  manuscript, 
deducing  that  despite  the  numerous 
corrections,  which  are  perhaps  the 
result  of  Milton’s  having  seriously 
determined  by  this  time  upon  a  poetic 
career,  it  is  a  transcript  only,  from 
another  copy. 

Sears  Jayne,  ‘  The  Subject  of  Milton’s 
Ludlow  Mask ’  (PM LA),  would  sub¬ 
stitute  for  a  theological  interpretation, 
in  terms  of  Nature  and  Grace,  a  philo¬ 
sophical  interpretation,  in  terms  of 
neo-platonism.  The  masque  is  enacted 
in  the  natural  darkness  of  the  natural 
world  under  the  power  of  Neptune, 
who  is  natural  providence,  but  who  is 
over-ridden  by  the  power  of  Jove,  the 
neo-platonic  World  Soul,  equated  with 
divine  providence.  What  the  Lady 
prefers  to  Comus’s  natural  power  is 
simply  another  power  of  nature.  E. 
Saillens,  ‘Une  Hypothese  a  propos  de 
Comus’  (Ed),  hazards  a  guess  that  in 
the  course  of  the  rehearsals  for  his  two 
masques  Milton  fell  in  love  with  one 
of  the  noble  actresses,  perhaps  Mary 
Egerton,  a  gifted  singer.  This  would 
explain  both  the  curious  exuberance  of 
the  poetry  in  Comus  and  Milton’s 
curious  shyness  about  it.  His  Latin 
motto  stops  short  at  the  point  at  which 
Virgil  goes  on  to  speak  of  wild  boars 
muddying  the  spring.  The  picture  in 


the  Epilogue  of  the  wounded  Adonis  is 
personal  to  the  poet.  Having  felt  to  his 
discomfort  the  force  of  love,  Milton 
determined  upon  a  marriage  which 
should  be  rational  and  deliberate,  and 
which  failed  because  it  lacked  the 
tenderness  of  which  he  was  in  fact 
capable.  What  he  had  against  woman 
was  not  her  weakness  but  her  power. 
John  Arthos,  in  ‘Milton,  Ficino,  and 
the  Charmides'  (Studies  in  the  Renais¬ 
sance  VI),  investigates  the  meaning  of 
chastity  in  Comus.  To  Milton  the 
Platonic  argument  is  primary,  and 
chastity  is  primarily  a  philosophic 
virtue.  His  new  triad.  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Chastity,  is  not  a  sign  of  idiosyncrasy 
and  narrowness,  but  a  genuine, 
humanistic  attempt  to  unite  neo¬ 
platonic  philosophy  with  Christian 
theology.  J.  C.  Maxwell,  in  'Comus, 
line  37’  (NQ),  claims  that  ‘the  per- 
plext  paths  of  this  drear  wood’  echoes 
Aeneid  IX.  391-2.  George  W.  Whiting, 
in  ‘Dalton’s  Comus  Again’  (NQ), 
notes  a  quotation  from  Dalton’s 
adulterated  text,  and  suggests  that  this 
may  have  been  the  version  most 
familiar  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
reflecting  little  credit  on  the  taste  of 
the  times. 

George  O.  Marshall,  Jr.,  in  ‘  Milton’s 
Lycidas,  15-22’  (Ex),  suggests  that  the 
epithet  ‘lucky’  should  not  be  glossed 
‘  propitious  ’,  but  refers  to  the  simplicity 
of  style  with  which  Milton  hoped  he 
himself  might  be  honoured.  Mindele 
C.  Treip,  in  ‘ Lycidas ,  lines  130-131’ 
(NQ),  argues  strongly  that  the  ‘two- 
handed  engine’  is  primarily  the  sword 
of  the  Archangel  Michael,  who  is 
traditionally  and  in  P.L.  the  executor 
of  God’s  wrath,  and  who  is  appealed 
to  later  in  Lycidas  to  Took  homeward’ 
from  his  ‘guarded  Mount’.  The  roles 
of  Christ  and  St.  Peter  in  the  poem  are 
neither  of  them  appropriate  to  armed 
intervention,  and  if  there  is  a  sword 
there  must  be  somebody  to  wield  it. 
Thomas  B.  Stroup,  in  ‘  Milton’s  Two- 
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Handed  Engine  and  Fletcher’s  Two- 
Edged  Sword  ’  (ibid.),  finds  support  for 
interpreting  the  ‘two-handed  engine’ 
as  the  Word  of  God  (also  symbolized 
by  the  Keys  of  the  Kingdom),  in 
Fletcher’s  poem  The  Locusts,  which 
Milton  is  known  to  have  read  and 
used.  Peter  not  only  bears  the  keys, 
he  also  brandishes  the  sword.  Both 
images  represent  the  teaching  of  the 
gospel. 

Jacques  Blondel  has  already  shown 
himself  a  wise  and  sober  critic  of 
Milton.  In  two  pamphlets19  he  now 
surveys  Milton’s  task  in  P.L.,  and 
claims  it  as  nothing  less  than  a  criti¬ 
cism  of  Renaissance  man  and  a  con¬ 
solation,  predominantly  a  theological 
one,  for  man’s  distress.  Milton  had 
something  positive  to  put  against  the 
fulminations  of  the  preachers,  the  dis¬ 
ruptive  discoveries  of  the  scientists, 
and  the  purely  stoical  attitude  of  the 
Jacobean  dramatists  exploring  a  world 
given  over  to  evil  and  moral  chaos. 
There  seems  no  place  for  ‘dissociation 
of  sensibility’  in  a  poem  which  by  its 
very  nature  takes  in  the  whole  of  the 
created  universe.  Milton  contrives  to 
write  a  truly  imaginative  and  not  a 
narrowly  didactic  poem  because  he 
finds  in  myth  a  way  of  apprehending 
truth.  He  places  darkness,  destruction, 
and  all  the  false  values  of  Hell  over 
against  God,  the  fountain  of  light,  and 
the  divine  order.  Blondel  goes  on  to 
examine  the  part  played  by  Satan, 
Milton’s  conception  of  Hell,  the 
temptation  of  Eve,  the  relation  of  man 
to  woman,  forbidden  knowledge,  and 
life  after  the  Fall.  He  is  concerned 
throughout  to  show  how  all  this  is 
turned  into  poetry.  He  will  not  agree 
that  Milton  the  theologian  is  too  often 
at  war  with  the  poet,  and  that  the 

19  Milton  poete  de  la  Bible  dans  le  Paradis 
Perdu.  Situation  et  Sources  de  V epopee 
biblique,  and  Thematique  biblique,  by  Jacques 
Blondel.  Archives  des  lettres  modernes. 
Nos.  21,  22.  pp.  87  (consecutive  through  two 
pamphlets).  Fr.  500. 


personal  conflicts  one  can  trace  in  it 
have  not  been  fully  absorbed  into  the 
poem.  Milton  made  use  of  all  he 
thought  and  knew,  and  perhaps  the 
supreme  conflict  came  when  he  devoted 
it,  not  to  his  own  glory,  but  to  the 
greater  glory  of  God. 

John  M.  Steadman,  in  ‘The  God  of 
Paradise  Lost  and  the  Divina  Corn- 
media’  ( Archiv ),  defends  Milton’s 
anthropomorphic,  argumentative, 
rational  presentation  of  God,  so  often 
compared  unfavourably  with  the 
mystery  and  immateriality  of  Dante’s, 
on  the  grounds  that  the  two  writers 
were  engaged  upon  different  literary 
kinds  and  had  different  ends  in  view. 
Dante  shows  God  as  the  joy  of  man’s 
desiring,  and  the  Beatific  Vision  is  the 
culminating  point  of  his  poem.  He 
speaks  in  the  first  person  of  his  own 
experience  of  God.  Milton  is  not  writ¬ 
ing  of  heaven  gained  but  of  paradise 
lost.  He  is  writing  a  heroic  poem  in 
which  his  own  experience  of  God  has 
no  place.  He  stresses  the  concept  of 
divine  Providence  and  the  impact  of 
the  divine  will  upon  its  creation.  His 
God  speaks  in  the  technical  terms  of 
theology  because  they  are  the  most 
appropriate  and  the  most  precise  for 
conveying  the  theological  doctrine  of 
predestination  and  free-will  which  is 
the  centre  of  the  poem.  The  two  pre¬ 
sentations  cannot  be  fairly  compared, 
since  the  poets  are  not  solving  the  same 
poetic  or  theological  problem.  John  E. 
Parish,  in  ‘Milton  and  an  Anthropo¬ 
morphic  God’  ( SP ),  is  interested  in 
incidents  in  the  Bible  which,  crudely 
interpreted,  show  a  generous  man, 
such  as  Abraham  or  Moses,  arguing 
with  an  ungenerous  God  and  exacting 
justice  and  mercy  from  him,  and 
similar  scenes  in  P.L.,  notably  the  Son 
disputing  with  the  Father  in  Book  III 
about  man’s  salvation,  and  Adam  in 
Book  VIII  arguing  for  a  help  meeter 
than  the  beasts.  It  is  clear  from  Milton’s 
version  how  he  interpreted  these 
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debates.  God  is  incapable  of  injustice, 
but  He  graciously  permits  His  Son  and 
later  mankind  to  come  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  His  ways  by  tender  and 
sometimes  half-mocking  arguments. 
William  G.  Madsen,  in  ‘The  Fortunate 
Fall  in  Paradise  Lost  ’  ( MLN ),  inquires 
in  what  respect  Milton  held  the  Fall 
to  be  fortunate,  and  finds  the  answer 
in  the  Incarnation,  which  was  not  the 
lowering  of  Christ’s  nature  to  the  level 
of  Man’s  nature,  but  the  exaltation  of 
human  nature  to  mystical  union  with 
God.  The  contrast  is  not  between  an 
easy  and  a  hard  won  (and  therefore 
morally  valuable)  triumph.  It  is  be¬ 
tween  two  orders  of  existence,  with 
Hell  always  as  a  possible  destiny  for 
man,  who  owes  to  this  very  possi¬ 
bility  his  hope  of  Heaven. 

Many  seventeenth-century  poets  be¬ 
fore  Milton  were  ambitious  to  find  a 
way  of  treating  Biblical  stories  with 
epic  dignity,  or  else  to  find  in  the  Bible 
themes  amenable  to  the  lofty  manner 
of  classical  epic.  To  write  within  a 
frame  of  Christian  belief  meant  alter¬ 
ing  the  ancient  conception  of  heroism 
and  of  a  world  governed  by  capricious 
deities  and  inscrutable  fate.  Burton  O. 
Kurth  sees  Milton’s  major  poems 
as  the  culmination  of  a  tradition  of 
sacred  epic,  which  he  investigates  in 
Quarles,  Vida,  Du  Bartas,  Sylvester, 
Aylett,  Beaumont,  and  others.20  He 
finds  Cowley’s  plan  for  the  Davideis 
particularly  impressive,  in  that  it  goes 
a  long  way  towards  uniting  an  indivi¬ 
dual  story  with  the  Christian  view  of 
universal  history.  Milton  succeeded 
where  the  rest  failed,  using  the  same 
materials  and  meeting  the  same  prob¬ 
lems.  The  Christian  hero  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  patience  under  suffering  and 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God.  He 
voluntarily  sacrifices  self,  and  plays 

20  Milton  and  Christian  Heroism:  Biblical 
Epic  Themes  and  Forms  in  Seventeenth- 
Century  England,  by  Burton  O.  Kurth. 
California  U.P.  pp.  152.  $3. 


his  part  in  a  world  governed  by  a  just 
and  merciful  Providence  in  which  all 
things  work  together  for  good. 

Isabel  Gamble  MacCaffrey  is 
interested  in  the  nature  of  Milton’s 
material  and  how  it  dictated  the  way 
he  treats  it.21  It  is  hard  to  read  P.L. 
without  asking  oneself  how  far  and  in 
what  way  Milton  thought  of  his  story 
as  ‘true’.  It  is  obvious  that  he  ap¬ 
proaches  it  with  great  seriousness,  yet 
to  modern  eyes  his  drama  and  his 
cosmology  alike  would  appear  to  be 
fanciful,  to  be  read  perhaps  as  allegory 
or  metaphor.  That,  according  to  Mrs. 
MacCaffrey,  is  precisely  how  the  poem 
should  not  be  read.  To  the  myth-making 
imagination  a  myth  is  not  a  means  of 
illuminating  a  truth  other  than  itself. 
The  myth  is  the  truth,  and  everything 
else  is  explained  by  the  way  it  can  be 
related  to  it.  With  this  clue  in  her  hand 
she  explores  the  diction  and  imagery 
of  P.L.,  which  she  reads  as  an  arche¬ 
typal  pattern  of  loss,  quest,  and 
return,  together  with  an  even  more 
basic  pattern  of  alternating  opposites. 
Beneath  the  demonstrable  complexity 
of  the  poem  there  lies  a  great  simplicity, 
for  Milton  is  dealing  with  things  so 
fundamental  that  they  cannot  be  other 
than  simple.  He  expresses  them  in 
iterative  images  and  in  a  narrow  voca¬ 
bulary  in  which  words  gather  cumu¬ 
lative  power.  Mrs.  MacCaffrey’s 
contribution  to  the  problem  of  Satan 
must  stand  as  one  instance  of  her  many 
original  and  provocative  insights.  She 
thinks  that  Milton,  unable  to  show  un¬ 
fallen  man  struggling  and  fumbling 
like  a  natural  human  being,  has  boldly 
transferred  his  picture  of  man’s  battle 
with  his  limitations  to  Satan,  already 
fallen  and  fighting  his  way  up  from 
Hell.  This  partly  explains  the  sympathy 
we  feel  for  him. 

C.  N.  Stavrou,  in  ‘Milton’s  Satan 

21  Paradise  Lost  as  ‘ Myth ’,  by  Isabel 
Gamble  MacCaffrey.  Harvard  U.P.  and 
O.U.P.  pp.  229.  36j. 
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Once  More’  ( Unix .  of  Kansas  City 
Review),  thinks  we  now  dispose  of 
Satan’s  pretensions  too  easily.  Milton 
never  meant  him  to  be  negligible,  but 
to  show  how  strong  is  passion  and  how 
strongly  entrenched  in  human  nature. 
For  Milton  the  best  way  to  justify  God 
is  ‘  by  voicing  and  rebutting  the  objec¬ 
tions  of  the  gainsayers’.  The  romantic 
poets  responded  to  a  force  which  we 
must  not  deny  exists  in  Milton’s  Satan. 
They  failed  to  respond  further  to  the 
ideal  of  goodness  which  Milton  set 
over  against  it.  In  ‘Heroism  and  Para¬ 
dise  Lost ’  (CE)  William  R.  Herman 
contrasts  two  attitudes  to  the  poem, 
depending  on  two  kinds  of  heroism, 
the  Hellenic,  associated  with  physical 
courage  and  defiance,  and  the  Biblical, 
associated  with  moral  courage  and 
submission.  Even  if  the  Biblical  hero 
is  strong  and  independent,  what  chiefly 
matters  about  him  is  whether  God  is 
with  him.  From  a  Hellenic  point  of 
view  Satan  is  the  hero,  from  a  Biblical 
point  of  view  he  cannot  be.  Morris 
Freedman,  in  ‘Satan  and  Shaftesbury’ 
( PMLA ),  suggests  that  Milton  perhaps 
had  in  mind  a  contemporary  political 
model  for  his  Satan,  and  that  it  may 
have  been  none  other  than  the  man 
Dryden  chose  for  Achitophel.  The 
omission  of  Shaftesbury’s  name  from 
the  Second  Defence,  in  which  Milton 
praises  so  many  of  Cromwell’s  sup¬ 
porters,  is  significant.  He  must,  in  his 
parliamentary  post,  have  known 
Shaftesbury  well.  His  career  as  an 
extreme  egotist,  a  skilful  but  cruel 
general,  a  brilliant  speaker,  a  success¬ 
ful  demagogue,  and  finally  a  renegade 
from  the  Cause,  make  it  easy  to  align 
him  with  the  Satan  of  P.L. 

Jackson  I.  Cope,  in  ‘Time  and  Space 
as  Miltonic  Symbol  ’  ( ELH ),  considers 
space  as  a  symbol  in  P.L.  rather  than 
as  a  reflection  of  Milton’s  concern  with 
the  new  cosmology.  Space  belongs  with 
evil  and  imperfection,  and  circum¬ 
scription  means  order.  In  P.R.  there 


is  ‘a  flatness,  a  refusal  to  exploit  space 
and  dimension’.  There  is  therefore  no 
real  temptation.  We  are  watching  ‘the 
endurance  in  time  of  an  event  which 
takes  place  outside  of  time  ’. 

E.  L.  Marilla,  in  ‘A  Reading  of  Two 
Episodes  in  Paradise  Lost  ’  {Ed),  inter¬ 
prets  the  intervention  of  God  with  His 
golden  scales  at  the  end  of  Book  IV, 
and  of  the  Son  in  the  war  in  heaven, 
in  the  light  of  the  philosophic  thesis 
which  underlies  the  whole  poem, 
namely,  man’s  duty  to  wage  constant 
war  with  the  evil  in  this  world.  Neither 
men  nor  angels  can  prevail  alone,  but 
they  must  be  willing  to  fight.  Their 
belief  in  God’s  cause  will  win  them  the 
grace  through  which  they  may  succeed. 
Edgar  F.  Daniels,  in  ‘Thomas  Adams 
and  “Darkness  Visible”  {Paradise 
Lost,  I.  62-63)’  {NQ),  commends 
Milton  for  preserving  the  paradox  of 
‘darkness  visible’,  and  not,  like  the 
Puritan  theologian  Thomas  Adams, 
supposing  that  the  dark  fires  of  hell 
must  necessarily  have  given  ‘some 
light ...  a  shady,  foggy  vision  ’.  Verity 
annotates  the  passage  in  the  same  sense 
as  Adams.  Robert  C.  Fox,  in  ‘Milton’s 
Paradise  Lost,  II.  226-228’  {Ex),  sug¬ 
gests  that  by  ‘ignoble  ease’  Belial 
means  what  Virgil  meant  when  he  used 
the  expression,  not  ‘doing  nothing’, 
but  enjoying  the  sensuous  delights  of 
music  and  poetry  instead  of  the  rigours 
of  warfare.  Belial  will  assist  neither  in 
establishing  a  true  peace  nor  in  fight¬ 
ing  a  true  war.  Arlene  Anderson 
Swidler,  in  ‘Milton’s  Paradise  Lost, 
II.  866’  (ibid.),  shows  Milton’s  Satan- 
Sin-Death  image  to  be  a  perfect 
parody  of  the  basic  orthodox  ideas  of 
the  Trinity.  John  M.  Steadman,  in 
‘Grosseteste  on  the  Genealogy  of  Sin 
and  Death’  {NQ),  finds  in  a  sermon  by 
Grosseteste  analogues  for  Milton’s 
picture  of  Sin  and  Death,  lost  souls  and 
hell  fire.  William  B.  Hunter,  Jr.,  in  ‘The 
Meaning  of  “Holy  Light”  in  Paradise 
Lost  III’  MLN),  considers  that 
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Milton’s  imagery  of  light  issuing  from 
the  sun,  and  of  a  stream  from  a 
fountain,  is  a  way  of  distinguishing 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  first 
used  by  the  early  Church  and  later  by 
the  neo-platonists.  The  ‘Holy  Light’ 
is  the  Son,  who  can  inwardly  enlighten 
the  believer.  None  can  tell  the  source 
of  the  ‘pure  Ethereal  stream’,  since 
God  is  transcendent  and  not  to  be 
described.  John  M.  Steadman,  in 
‘Milton,  Virgil,  and  St.  Jerome  {Para¬ 
dise  Lost,  III.  168-70)’  ( NQ ),  notes 
how  both  Milton  and  Jerome  have 
taken  pleasure  in  the  analogies  be¬ 
tween  the  pagan  goddess  of  love 
addressing  her  son  ( Aeneid ,  I.  664-5) 
and  God  the  Father  addressing  the 
Son  in  P.L.  III.  George  W.  Whiting,  in 
‘  And  Without  Thom  the  Rose  ’  (RES), 
proves  that  Milton  based  the  idea  of 
P.L.  IV.  256  upon  serious  passages  in 
Basil  and  Ambrose,  and  that  it  is  not, 
as  has  been  suggested,  an  Italian  con¬ 
ceit.  The  thornless  rose  symbolizes  the 
sinless  state  of  unfallen  man.  J.  H. 
Adamson,  in  ‘Kepler  and  Milton’ 
( MLN ),  points  out  that  the  theory  of 
the  planets  rotating  by  the  ‘attractive 
virtue  ’  of  the  sun,  suggested  by  Raphael 
to  Adam  in  P.L.  VIII.  122-5,  is 
Keplerian.  B.  A.  Wright,  in  ‘ Paradise 
Lost,  IX.  1079-80’  {RES),  with  the 
help  of  a  passage  from  Christian 
Doctrine,  interprets  ‘last’  in  ‘shame, 
the  last  of  evils  ’,  not  as  a  Latinism  for 
‘worst’,  but  in  the  ordinary  English 
sense  of  last  in  order  of  time  and 
importance,  death  being  the  first.  In 
‘Milton  and  the  Name  of  Eve’  {MLN) 
D.  C.  Allen  explains  that  when  Adam 
{P.L.  X.  867-72)  tells  Eve  that  the 
name  Serpent  ‘best  befits’  her,  Milton 
was  perhaps  indebted  to  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  who  associated  the  name 
with  the  Hebrew  feminine  of  serpent 
and  with  Bacchic  orgies,  an  etymology 
repeated  by  Eusebius.  Both  were 
authors  well  known  to  Milton.  John  E. 
Parish,  in  ‘Milton  and  God’s  Curse 


on  the  Serpent’  {JEGP),  examines  the 
last  three  books  of  P.L.  in  the  light  of 
the  oracular  curse  upon  the  Serpent, 
in  which  is  hidden  the  secret  of  man’s 
redemption,  a  benediction  concealed 
in  a  malediction.  Adam  unravels  the 
meaning  with  mounting  joy  and 
triumph,  sympathetically  followed  by 
the  reader,  who  is  already  instructed. 
Since  Michael’s  visit  is  unscriptural, 
Adam  is  allowed  to  decipher  the  riddle 
first  by  his  own  regenerate  reason  (XI. 
148-61).  The  emotional  climax  of  P.L., 
delayed  as  long  as  possible,  is  XII. 
469-73.  John  M.  Steadman,  in  ‘Adam 
and  the  Prophesied  Redeemer  {Para¬ 
dise  Lost,  XII.  359-623)’  {SP),  reviews 
the  various  traditions  that  Adam  had 
foreknowledge  of  Christ,  and  shows 
how  Milton,  while  remaining  well 
within  the  tradition,  selected  and  com¬ 
bined  conventional  elements  in  a  way 
which  makes  his  contribution  at  once 
original  and  acceptable.  Francis 
Manley,  in  ‘Paradise  Parched’  {MLN), 
considers  that  Milton,  describing  in 
P.L.  XII.  632-6  how  the  flaming 
sword  parched  and  laid  waste  Eden 
like  a  comet,  is  conscious  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  that  Eden  could  not  be  located 
on  the  equator,  for  if  it  were  it  would 
be  burnt  up. 

There  are  two  substantial  treatments 
of  Samson  Agonistes.  John  M.  Stead¬ 
man,  in  ‘“Faithful  Champion”:  The 
Theological  Basis  of  Milton’s  Hero  of 
Faith’  (Ang),  sees  the  play  as  con¬ 
cerned  essentially  with  spiritual  re¬ 
birth,  by  way  of  repentance  and  faith. 
As  a  hero  of  the  Old  Testament  Samson 
had  not  the  Promise,  and  was  the  more 
heroic  in  that  he  still  believed.  In  the 
true  Protestant  tradition  it  is  faith 
which  justifies  his  works.  Though  he 
lives  under  the  old  dispensation,  he 
demonstrates  a  preference  for  the  un¬ 
written  law  of  the  Spirit.  All  through 
the  play  runs  the  contrast  between 
trust  in  idols  and  trust  in  the  living 
God.  Samson’s  faith  and  patience  are 
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tried  by  the  apparent  impossibility  of 
God’s  fulfilling  his  promise.  Had  the 
play  been  constructed,  as  Johnson 
would  have  had  it,  around  a  chain  of 
events  pointing  inevitably  towards  the 
catastrophe,  it  would  have  been  impos¬ 
sible  for  Milton  to  display  the  moral 
and  theological  pattern  which  was  his 
chief  concern. 

A.  S.  P.  Woodhouse,  in  ‘Tragic 
Effect  in  Samson  Agonistes ’  ( UTQ ), 
denies  that  Milton’s  tragedy  is  either 
Hellenic  or  Hebraic  in  spirit.  Like  P.L. 
it  is  Christian,  and  it  poses  the  problem 
of  Christian  tragedy.  He  traces  the 
action  of  the  play  in  detail,  and  sees 
Samson  as  all  along  both  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  Providence  and  an  individual, 
who  acts  naturally,  fallibly,  and  in  the 
end  heroically.  Milton  uses  all  the  con¬ 
solations  of  Shakespearian  tragedy, 
and  only  when  the  experience  has  been 
fully  exposed  on  the  human  level  do 
we  hear  of  God’s  Providence,  which 
confirms  and  completes  the  narrower 
view.  Samson  is  unlike  Oedipus,  who 
has  sinned  unwittingly,  and  to  whom 
therefore  repentance  is  irrelevant.  In 
Oedipus  at  Colonus  we  watch  the  hero 
grow  larger  but  we  do  not  see  anything 
happen  to  make  him  so.  The  value  to 
Milton  of  the  Greek  form  is  its  ‘beauti¬ 
ful  clarity  and  insistent  suggestion  of 
inevitability’.  Samson  is  in  spirit  more 
like  Hamlet.  Both  heroes  have  a  task 
to  discharge  and  perish  in  discharging 
it.  They  are  on  the  side  of  the  moral 
order  which,  ironically,  destroys  them. 
Both  plays  are  Christian,  and  Chris¬ 
tianity  does  not  belittle  the  power  of 
sin  and  suffering. 

Robert  C.  Fox,  in  ‘Vida  and  Samson 
Agonistes ’  (M2),  finds  a  close  resem¬ 
blance  between  Milton’s  description 
of  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 
gorgeous  and  licentious  Dalila  and 
Vida’s  long  account  in  the  Christiad  of 
the  sudden  appearance  of  Mary 
Magdalene  to  anoint  the  feet  of  Christ. 
Both  include  a  comparison  to  a  ship, 


though  Vida  is  using  it  to  stress  moral 
instability,  which  is  not  Milton’s  usage. 
Barbara  Kiefer  Lewalski,  discussing 
‘The  Ship-Tempest  Imagery  in  Samson 
Agonistes ’  (ibid.),  integrates  the  ship- 
simile  of  Dalila  with  other  ship  and 
tempest  imagery  in  the  play.  Some  of 
this  imagery  Milton  could  have  found 
already  exploited  by  Fletcher  in  his 
description  of  the  Lady  Presumption 
in  Christ's  Victory. 

From  the  same  writer,  in  ‘Milton: 
Political  Beliefs  and  Polemical  Methods, 
1659-60’  ( PMLA ),  comes  the  valuable 
and  well-supported  contention  that 
Milton’s  bewildering  changes  of  front 
in  this  period  reflect  the  unsettled 
conditions  of  the  times,  to  which  he 
consciously  adapted  his  arguments  in 
the  hope  of  preserving  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  fundamental  religious 
and  civil  liberties,  imperilled  by  the 
threat  of  a  Stuart  restoration.  In  A 
Treatise  of  Civil  Power  he  avoids  any 
attack  on  the  Protectorate,  since  that 
is  not  what  he  is  concerned  with,  and 
it  appears,  in  any  case,  to  be  firmly 
entrenched  in  popular  favour.  In  The 
Likeliest  Means  he  hails  the  return  of 
the  Rump,  whereas  he  had  applauded 
when  Cromwell  overthrew  it;  but  the 
Rump  was  the  only  bastion  against 
restored  monarchy,  and  everyone  on 
the  Puritan  side  was  speaking  up  for  it. 
The  Readie  and  Easie  Way ,  often  called 
Utopian,  is  a  very  practical  attempt  to 
rescue  the  Puritan  cause  by  support¬ 
ing  either  the  Rump  or  the  Long 
Parliament.  In  the  revised  version 
Milton  still  tries  to  meet  the  current 
situation,  but  ‘his  clear-sighted  despair 
is  manifest’.  Beneath  his  surface 
expediency  he  stands  firmly  by  his 
principles,  that  the  preservation  of 
religious,  first,  and  then  civil  liberty  is 
the  chief  end  of  government,  and  that 
this  should  be  the  business  of  a  virtuous 
aristocracy.  He  is  sometimes  rather  dis¬ 
ingenuous  in  his  use  of  the  term  ‘free 
people’  for  those  whose  regeneration 
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through  grace  fits  them  to  choose 
and  change  governments.  He  was  not 
unwilling  to  seek  models  of  govern¬ 
ment  elsewhere  than  in  the  Bible,  or  to 
deny  that  there  is  good  in  the  natural 
order,  but  religion  must  always  come 
first.  ‘In  its  most  basic  human  terms, 
Milton’s  fundamental  insight  regard¬ 
ing  the  political  realm  is  that  only 
those  persons  who  continually  exercise 
a  mature  and  morally  responsible 
independence  of  thought  and  action 
can  properly  value  or  long  maintain 
political  or  other  external  freedoms.  ’ 
Robert  W.  Ayers,  in  ‘The  Date  of 
the  John  Phillips-John  Milton  Joannis 
Philippi  Angli  Responsio ’  (PQ),  argues 
convincingly,  against  the  accepted  date 
of  24  December  1652,  that  the  book 
was  in  fact  printed  in  the  final  quarter 
of  1651.  Kester  Svendsen,  in  ‘Milton’s 
Pro  Se  Defensio  and  Alexander  More’ 
( TSLL ),  analyses  a  passage  from 


Milton’s  little-studied  Pro  Se  Defensio 
with  the  object  of  tracing  in  the  style 
of  his  controversial  prose  strong  cor¬ 
respondences  with  that  of  his  later 
poetry.  Only  when  one  is  well 
informed  upon  the  subject  of  More’s 
career  and  of  his  own  controversial 
pamphlets  can  one  begin  to  appreciate 
the  skill  with  which  Milton  has  woven 
puns  and  allusions  into  his  work. 
John  M.  Steadman  contributes  to  NQ 
‘“Areopagitica”  and  “A  Critical  and 
Philosophical  Enquiry”:  a  Milton- 
Warburton  Parallel  ’,  with  reference  to 
Milton’s  ‘Eagle  muing  her  mighty 
youth’.  Evert  Mordecai  Clark,  in 
‘Milton  and  Wither’  ( SP ),  investigates 
the  resemblance  between  the  lives, 
opinions,  and  poetic  gifts  of  the  two 
men,  and  concludes  that  Wither  had 
a  considerable  influence  on  Milton, 
not  only  as  a  poet,  but  as  a  Puritan 
satirist  and  prophet. 


XI.  THE  RESTORATION  PERIOD 

By  V.  de  Sola  Pinto 


Notable  services  have  been  per¬ 
formed  in  the  year  under  review  to 
the  two  great  English  diarists  of  the 
Restoration.  J.  H.  Wilson  has  added 
to  his  many  valuable  works  on  the 
literature  and  social  history  of  the 
period  a  masterly  and  fascinating  bio¬ 
graphy  of  Samuel  Pepys.1  Using  the 
Diary  and  numerous  contemporary 
documents  with  the  skill  of  a  fine 
literary  craftsman,  he  succeeds  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  narrative  that  brings  before 
the  reader  with  an  almost  startling 
vividness  the  whole  pageant  of  life  in 
the  London  of  Charles  II,  together 
with  a  penetrating  analysis  of  the 
character  of  that  extraordinary  man 
who  combined  the  ardour  of  an 
untiring  sensualist  with  a  Puritan 
conscience,  the  gifts  of  a  great  ad¬ 
ministrator,  and  a  capacity  for  self¬ 
revelation  which  found  an  outlet  in 
the  most  uninhibited  of  all  personal 
records.  Wilson’s  book  is  one  of  those 
rare  biographies  which  are  thoroughly 
alive  on  every  page,  while  the  closely- 
printed  notes  that  follow  the  text  show 
that  this  absorbing  narrative  is  built 
on  a  solid  foundation  of  careful  and 
accurate  scholarship. 

E.  S.  de  Beer’s  monumental  edition 
of  John  Evelyn’s  Diary  (see  YW  xxxvi. 
166)  is  a  work  which  is  too  bulky  and 
too  expensive  to  find  a  place  on  any 
other  shelves  than  those  of  public  and 
university  libraries  and  of  wealthy  col¬ 
lectors.  To  meet  the  demands  of  the 
‘common  reader’  the  editor  and  his 
publisher  have  now  produced  a  one- 
volume  edition,2  which  is  equally 

1  The  Private  Life  of  Mr.  Pepys,  by  John 
Harold  Wilson.  New  York:  Farrar,  Straus, 
&  Cudahy,  and  Robert  Hale.  pp.  249. 
S4.75.  18^. 

2  The  Diary  of  John  Evelyn,  ed.  E.  S. 


admirable  as  a  piece  of  scholarly  edit¬ 
ing  and  as  a  beautiful  example  of 
modem  book-production  at  a  low  cost. 
Although  it  contains  1,326  pages,  the 
book  is  easy  and  pleasant  to  handle, 
and  the  typography  imposes  no  strain 
on  the  eyesight.  The  text  is  that  of  the 
‘  Kalendarium  ’  or  principal  manu¬ 
script,  with  some  parts  of  the  later 
recension  called  ‘De  Vita  Propria’. 
The  only  substantial  omissions  are 
Evelyn’s  reports  of  sermons  heard 
between  the  Restoration  and  1705, 
though  his  remarks  on  their  style  and 
delivery  have  been  retained.  The 
extracts  from  the  ‘De  Vita  Propria’ 
consist  of  passages  that  contain  sub¬ 
stantial  additions  to  the  ‘  Kalendarium  ’. 
Notes  have  been  reduced  to  the  mini¬ 
mum  necessary  for  the  understanding 
of  the  text.  There  is  a  valuable  index 
covering  178  pages  with  double 
columns.  The  book  is  a  most  welcome 
and  delightful  addition  to  the  famous 
series  to  which  it  belongs. 

John  Joyne  was  a  watchmaker 
employed  by  Pepys  to  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  about  Colonel  John  Scott,  the 
forger  and  swindler  who  was  one  of 
Pepys’s  chief  accusers  when  he  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned  in  May  1679. 
At  Pepys’s  suggestion  Joyne  kept  a 
journal  giving  particulars  of  his  meet¬ 
ings  and  conversations  with  Scott. 
This  journal,  described  by  Sir  Arthur 
Bryant  as  ‘a  unique  record  of  a  rogue’s 
own  view  of  the  London  underworld 
of  the  time  ’,  survives  in  manuscript  in 
the  Pepysian  Library  at  Magdalene 
College,  Cambridge,  and  has  now  been 
printed  for  the  first  time  in  full,  with 
an  introduction  and  notes  by  R.  E. 

de  Beer.  (Oxford  Standard  Authors.) 
O.U.P.  pp.  ix+ 1,307.  30s. 
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Hughes,  in  the  series  of  the  Augustan 
Reprint  Society.3 

Two  important  contributions  to  the 
study  of  Restoration  comedy  come 
from  America.  The  First  Modern 
Comedies,  by  N.  N.  Holland,4  is  a 
solid,  thoughtful  monograph,  the 
main  argument  of  which  is  that  ‘the 
reason  critics  have  dismissed  the  plays 
as  immoral  or  as  merely  about  man¬ 
ners  is  that  we  tend  to  think  of  them 
in  Elizabethan  terms  when  they  are 
really  at  bottom  ‘  ‘  modern  Holland’s 
contention  is  summed  up  in  his 
penultimate  chapter:  ‘Restoration 
comedy  falls  on  the  “modern  side” 
of  the  changes  [i.e.  the  intellectual 
changes  that  took  place  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century];  in  a  very  real  sense 
it  is  the  first  “modern  drama”,  and 
it  should  be  read  in  its  own  non- 
Elizabethan  frame  of  reference,  the 
separation  of  appearance  from  nature 
and  fact  from  value.’  This  argument 
is  illustrated  by  full  and  stimulating 
discussions  of  eleven  typical  comedies 
by  Etherege,  Wycherley,  and  Congreve, 
interspersed  with  lively  and  relevant 
digressions  on  ‘Disguise  Comic  and 
Heroic’  and  ‘a  Sense  of  Schism’.  The 
study  concludes  with  an  examination 
of  ‘the  Failure  of  the  Critics’,  an 
analysis  of  the  differences  between  pre- 
and  post-Restoration  comedy,  and 
finally  a  chapter  on  the  way  in  which 
the  plays  should  be  produced  in  the 
modern  theatre.  The  advice  about  the 
production  of  the  plays  on  the  con¬ 
temporary  stage  is  something  new  in 
the  criticism  of  Restoration  comedy, 
and  it  bears  witness  to  the  significant 
fact  that  the  plays  are  now  being 
regarded  as  part  of  the  living  drama, 

3  John  Joyne:  A  Journal ,  ed.  with  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  R.  E.  Hughes.  Augustan  Reprint 
Society.  No.  75.  Los  Angeles:  University 
of  California,  pp.  41. 

4  The  First  Modern  Comedies:  The  Signi¬ 
ficance  of  Etherege,  Wycherley,  and  Congreve, 
by  Norman  N.  Holland.  Harvard  U.P.  and 
O.U.P.  pp.  274.  45j. 


and  not  merely  as  subjects  for  academic 
research. 

A  collection  of  Six  Restoration 
Plays, 5  edited  by  J.  H.  Wilson,  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  excellent 
Riverside  Series  of  Houghton  Mifflin. 
The  book  contains  texts  of  four 
comedies,  The  Country  Wife,  The  Man 
of  Mode,  The  Way  of  the  World,  and 
The  Beaux'  Stratagem,  and  two 
tragedies.  All  for  Love  and  Venice 
Preserved.  This  is  an  admirable  selec¬ 
tion,  though  it  is  a  pity  it  could  not 
have  been  enlarged  to  include  one  of 
the  ‘heroic’  rhyming  plays  and  The 
Rehearsal.  Wilson  provides  a  concise, 
but  very  informative,  general  intro¬ 
duction,  a  short  notice  prefixed  to  each 
of  the  plays,  and  useful  book-lists. 
The  general  introduction  gives  a  vivid 
and  able  description  of  theatrical 
conditions  in  the  Restoration  period 
in  which  the  findings  of  up-to-date 
scholarship  are  presented  with  a  fresh¬ 
ness  and  vigour  of  style  only  too  rare 
in  work  of  this  kind.  The  descriptions 
of  the  Restoration  theatre  and  Restora¬ 
tion  acting  should  be  particularly 
valuable  to  students. 

An  illuminating  study  of  ‘Libertine 
and  Precieux  Elements  in  Restoration 
Comedy  ’  is  contributed  by  C.  D.  Cecil 
to  EC.  ‘Restoration  Comedy’,  he 
argues,  ‘offers  a  perfect  example  of  the 
need  for  contextual  criticism.’  For 
this  purpose  ‘a  knowledge  of  the  man¬ 
ners  and  attitudes  codified  by  the 
precieuses  in  the  years  between  Madame 
Rambouillet  and  Madame  Lambert’ 
is  essential.  ‘ Delicatesse' ,  we  are  told, 
‘is  the  key  word’,  and  ‘Restoration 
comedy  preserves  the  evidence  of  a 
gradual  change  among  the  youthful 
gentry  from  a  libertine  ideal  to  a 
prudent  one  based  largely  on  the  mid¬ 
seventeenth  century  concept  of 

6  Six  Restoration  Plays,  ed.  by  John 
Harold  Wilson.  (Riverside  Editions.)  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. :  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
pp.  462.  $1.50. 
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honnetete.'  A  number  of  passages  in 
the  chief  plays  are  examined  in  this 
context,  and  there  is  some  admirable 
general  criticism  of  individual  come¬ 
dies,  notably  several  brilliant  pages 
on  The  Country  Wife,  the  ‘Satanic 
glee’  of  which  is  compared  with  that 
found  in  Rochester’s  satires.  Cecil’s 
sensible  conclusion  is  that  ‘English 
comedy  is  not  so  rich  that  we  can 
afford  to  discard  the  few  readable  and 
actable  Restoration  pieces  that  have 
survived,  however  fitfully,  the  shifts  of 
taste  since  1700.’  The  comedies,  he 
claims,  ‘await  the  kind  of  investiga¬ 
tion  that  can  be  profitably  undertaken 
only  by  the  scholarly  critic  as  awake 
to  the  value  of  patient  inquiry  as  he 
[i.e.  the  libertine  and  true  precieux ]  is 
to  the  refinement  of  sensibility’. 

Leigh  Hunt  remarked  that  in  Venice 
Preserv'd  Otway  ‘debauched  his  tragic 
muse  ’,  and  this  criticism  has  suggested 
the  theme  of  an  article  by  William  H. 
McBumey  in  JEGP  entitled  ‘Otway’s 
Tragic  Muse  Debauched:  Sensuality 
in  Venice  Preserv'd'.  He  points  out 
that  ‘the  Venice  Preserv'd  that  Hunt 
and  Romantic  audiences  knew’  was 
essentially  ‘an  eighteenth  century  pro¬ 
duction’,  which  had  been  purged  of 
many  elements  to  suit  the  taste  of 
successive  audiences.  His  article  is 
an  attempt  to  show  that  Hunt’s  criti¬ 
cism  was  even  more  applicable  to  the 
original  Venice  Preserv'd  than  to  this 
bowdlerized  version.  Beginning  with 
an  analysis  of  Otway’s  two  comedies 
Friendship  in  Fashion  and  The  Souldiers 
Fortune,  he  argues  that  these  plays, 
especially  the  latter,  were  closely 
related  to  Venice  Preserv'd.  In  an 
elaborate  study  of  the  tragedy  he 
stresses  the  all-pervading  erotic  imagery 
and  the  fact  that  the  play  is  really  more 
about  London  than  Venice:  ‘Otway’s 
Italian  city  is  a  very  thinly  disguised 
version  of  his  comic  setting,  the 
London  of  the  Popish  Terror  with  its 
political  disillusion,  social  cynicism 


and  sexual  debauchery.  ’  He  speaks  of 
Otway’s  ‘obsession  with  sexual  viola¬ 
tion,  real,  attempted  or  fancied’,  and 
considers  that  ‘  the  basic  symbol  of  the 
play’  is  rape,  ‘noted  on  the  political 
and  domestic  levels  in  the  prostitution 
of  the  Adriatic  by  Spain  and  the 
“violation  of  the  marriage  bed”  at  the 
foreclosure’. 

The  Happy  Man ,6  by  Maren-Sofie 
Rostvig,  is  an  elaborate  study  of  the 
effect  on  English  literature  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
of  the  classical  ideal  of  the  ‘beatus  vir’ 
living  in  rural  retirement.  The  first 
volume  of  this  work  appeared  in  1954, 
and  it  was  followed  by  a  second 
published  in  1958.  The  complete  work 
did  not  arrive  in  time  to  be  noticed  in 
1958.  In  the  first  volume  an  opening 
chapter  on  the  intellectual,  social,  and 
political  background  of  seventeenth- 
century  England  is  followed  by  studies 
of  literary  ideals  embodied  in  the 
figures  of  the  Happy  Husbandman, 
the  Serene  Contemplator,  theHortulan 
Saint,  and  the  Innocent  Epicurean, 
illustrated  by  a  wealth  of  quotations 
from  Herrick,  Cowley,  Habington, 
Marvell,  Denham,  Vaughan,  Benlowes, 
Aphra  Behn,  and  others.  Full  justice 
is  done  to  the  influence  of  Horace, 
Seneca,  and  other  classical  panegyrists 
of  rural  retirement,  and  great,  perhaps 
excessive,  stress  is  laid  on  the  effect  on 
English  poets  of  the  study  of  the  Latin 
poems  of  the  Pole,  Casimir  Sarbiewski. 
Misled  by  an  out-of-date  edition,  the 
author  castigates  the  Earl  of  Rochester 
for  a  translation  of  an  ode  of  Horace 
for  which  he  almost  certainly  was  not 
responsible.  In  the  second  volume  the 
metamorphoses  of  the  classical  ‘beatus 
vir’  are  pursued  into  the  eighteenth 
century,  where  he  appears  in  the  guise 

6  The  Happy  Man:  Studies  in  the  Meta¬ 
morphosis  of  a  Classical  Ideal,  1600-1700,  by 
Maren-Sofie  Rostvig.  Oslo:  Akademisk 
Forlag.  Oxford:  Blackwell.  Vol.  I,  1954. 
pp.  496.  12s.  64.  Vol.  II,  1958,  pp.  478.  18s. 
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of  the  Happy  Gardener,  the  Nature 
Enthusiast,  and,  finally,  the  Friend  of 
Mankind,  who,  as  is  pointed  out  in  the 
final  summary,  ‘can  no  longer  be 
directly  connected  with  the  classical 
tradition’.  In  spite  of  a  certain  amount 
of  pedantry  and  some  rather  shaky 
scholarship,  this  work  is  on  the  whole 
a  useful  and  stimulating  example  of  the 
fashionable  type  of  modem  criticism 
that  combines  the  judgement  of  aesthe¬ 
tic  values  with  the  history  of  ideas. 

In  Pride  of  Reason  in  the  Restoration 
and  Earlier  Eighteenth  Century1  Irene 
Simon  investigates  the  curious  paradox 
that  one  of  the  most  marked  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  so-called  ‘Age  of 
Reason’  in  English  literature  is  the 
prevalence  of  attacks  on  ‘reason’,  and 
especially  on  the  kind  of  pride  which 
it  engenders.  Beginning  her  survey 
with  Rochester’s  fierce  attack  on 
rationalism  and  the  scepticism  that 
led  Dryden  finally  to  the  point  of  re¬ 
nouncing  reason  in  favour  of  an  infal¬ 
lible  church,  she  passes  to  a  highly 
suggestive  and  sensitive  examination 
of  the  treatment  of  reason  by  Swift 
and  Pope,  especially  in  Gulliver's 
Travels  and  the  Essay  on  Man.  The 
latter  part  of  the  study  is  devoted  to 
a  sketch  of  the  philosophic  back¬ 
ground  of  the  attacks  on  Reason  as 
seen  in  the  works  of  Bacon,  the 
scientists  of  the  Royal  Society,  Hobbes, 
Locke,  the  Cambridge  Platonists,  and 
Shaftesbury.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
author  of  this  closely  packed  and 
stimulating  short  study  will  expand  it 
into  a  full-length  treatment  of  the 
intricate  interplay  of  ‘reason’  and 
‘anti-reason’  in  the  Augustan  age. 

Jean  Auflfret  devotes  an  article  in 
Ea,  entitled  ‘Rochester’s  Farewell',  to 
a  careful  and  illuminating  analysis  of 
that  strange  poem,  which  is  one  of  the 

7  Pride  of  Reason  in  the  Restoration  and 
Earlier  Eighteenth  Century,  by  Irfene  Simon. 
(Langues  Vivantes,  No.  55.)  Marcel  Didier. 
pp.  50.  Fr.  B.  25. 


enigmas  of  Restoration  literature.  He 
divides  it  into  three  parts,  the  first  two 
of  fifty  lines  each  and  the  last  of  a 
hundred.  The  first,  dealing  with  the 
Tangier  expedition,  he  believes  to  be 
mostly  by  Rochester,  and,  as  a  result 
of  the  examination  of  certain  allusions, 
argues  that  it  was  written  after  1  June 
1680,  though  before  Rochester’s  ‘con¬ 
version’  on  the  19th.  One  passage, 
which  must  have  been  written  towards 
the  end  of  the  month,  he  believes  to 
have  been  interpolated  by  another 
writer.  The  second  part,  which  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  Exclusion  Bill  crisis, 
is  by  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  possibly  identical  with  the 
author  of  the  interpolated  lines  in  the 
first  section.  This  part  must  have  been 
written  at  the  end  of  June.  Auffret 
finds  it  impossible  to  assign  a  date  or 
author  to  the  last  and  longest  section, 
which  consists  of  a  torrent  of  abuse 
aimed  at  the  women  of  the  Court,  but 
he  admits  that  the  lines  on  the  Duchess 
of  Mazarin  and  Henrietta  Hyde  have 
a  satiric  force  which  makes  it  probable 
that  they  are  by  Rochester.  Auffret 
provides  a  number  of  useful  annota¬ 
tions  on  the  poem  and  clears  up 
several  of  the  difficulties  which  have 
hitherto  baffled  commentators.  His 
article  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to 
students  and  future  editors  of 
Rochester. 

This  is  perhaps  the  proper  place  in 
which  to  repair  an  omission  in  the 
chapter  on  the  Restoration  in  YW 
xxxix.  David  Vieth  contributed  to  PQ 
in  1 958  a  notable  article  on  ‘  Rochester’s 
“Scepter”  Lampoon  on  Charles  II’. 
He  printed  a  contemporary  manu¬ 
script  version  in  the  collection  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  James  M.  Osborn  of  Yale 
University,  and  argued  with  consider¬ 
able  cogency  that  this  poem  is  authen¬ 
tic,  and  is  the  ‘libel’  which,  according 
to  Burnet,  Rochester  gave  to  the  King 
by  mistake  on  a  certain  occasion  when 
he  was  drunk. 
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One  of  the  minor  puzzles  of  Restora¬ 
tion  literary  history  is  the  French 
lampoon  on  Louis  XIV  and  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  translated  by  Charles 
Sackville  Earl  of  Dorset  and  printed 
with  Dorset’s  version  in  The  Works  of 
the  Celebrated  Minor  Poets  (1749)  (see 
Restoration  Carnival,  ed.  V.  de  S.  Pinto, 
1954,  p.  144).  The  French  poem  is 
attributed  there  to  Madame  de  la  Suze. 
P.  Legouis,  in  a  note  entitled  ‘The 
Original  of  Dorset’s  Lampoon  on 
Mme  de  Maintenon’  and  contributed 
to  MLR,  points  out  that  this  attribu¬ 
tion  cannot  be  correct,  as  Mme  de  la 
Suze  died  in  1673,  twenty  years  before 
the  events  alluded  to  in  this  poem.  He 
reports,  however,  that  he  has  found  the 
French  verses  in  a  slightly  abbreviated 
form  (which  he  prints  in  his  note)  in  a 
satirical  journal  called  La  Quintessence 
des  Nouvelles,  published  at  Amsterdam 
and  dated  24  September  1693.  Here 
the  ‘Nouvelle  Chanson’,  as  the  piece 
is  entitled,  is  astonishingly  and  quite 
incredibly  attributed  to  Racine.  The 
editor  of  La  Quintessence  des  Nouvelles 
was  a  Huguenot  refugee  journalist 
called  J.  M.  Lucas,  and  Legouis  sug¬ 
gests  that  Lucas  himself  may  have 
written  the  verses,  though  he  does  not 
exclude  the  possibility  that  they  may 
have  been  the  work  of  some  con¬ 
temporary  Parisian  wit. 

‘Spinoza  and  the  Early  English 
Deists  ’  is  the  title  of  an  article  in  JHI 
by  Rosalind  L.  Colie.  This  essay  is  part 
of  a  larger  effort  to  delineate  the  chang¬ 
ing  attitudes  of  British  thinkers  to 
Spinoza  from  1670  to  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century.  In  it  Rosalind 
Colie  examines  Spinoza’s  early  reputa¬ 
tion  in  England,  and  especially  his 
relation  to  the  early  English  deists 
such  as  Tindal,  Toland,  Blount,  and 
Collins.  Her  conclusion  is  that  ‘in 
1680  all  Englishmen  who  noticed 
Spinoza  at  all  had  looked  upon  him 
with  uniform  horror;  by  1720  he  had 
become,  to  men  of  one  cast  of  mind  at 


least,  a  figure  conspicuous  for  honour 
and  integrity’. 

In  an  article  contributed  to  JHI 
entitled  ‘Descartes’  Influence  on  John 
Smith,  Cambridge  Platonist’,  J.  E. 
Saveson  discusses  the  influence  of 
Cartesian  psychology  on  Smith’s  Dis¬ 
courses  (1660),  especially  on  his  ‘Dis¬ 
course  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul’. 
He  has  examined  the  manuscript 
catalogue  of  Smith’s  books  at  Queens’ 
College,  Cambridge,  and  reports  that 
it  includes  most  of  Descartes’s  works. 
He  gives  an  outline  of  Descartes’s 
psychology  and.  shows  in  some  detail 
how  Smith  makes  use  of  it  in  his  fourth 
Discourse.  He  stresses  the  fact  that 
Smith’s  borrowings  are  from  Des¬ 
cartes’s  moral  psychology  rather  than 
from  his  metaphysics,  and  in  his  con¬ 
clusion  notes  ‘a  more  diffuse  Cartesian 
influence’  in  Smith’s  other  discourses. 

In  ‘  George .  Granville  and  the 
Remaines  of  Aphra  Behn’  (NQ)  W.  J. 
Cameron  makes  a  detailed  examination 
of  a  rare  book  entitled  The  History  of 
Adolphus,  Prince  of  Russia,  entered  in 
the  Stationers’  Register  in  October 
1691  and  published  in  that  year.  The 
book  contains,  besides  the  romance 
which  provides  its  title,  ‘a  collection 
of  songs  and  love  verses  ’  described  in 
the  Stationers’  Register  as  ‘  the  remaines 
of  Belin’.  Cameron  identifies  ‘Belin’ 
with  Aphra  Behn,  and  argues  that  ‘the 
remaines  ’  include  poems  by  Mrs.  Behn 
herself  as  well  as  verses  submitted 
to  her  by  others,  notably  George 
Granville.  Granville’s  poems  in  this 
collection  are  of  interest  because  they 
are  early  versions  of  poems  that  he 
constantly  revised  later  or  finally  sup¬ 
pressed. 

Elizabeth  Edwards  and  Joan  Waller, 
in  a  note  in  NQ  entitled  ‘Joseph 
Glanvill,  Divine  and  Scientist,  1 636— 
80’,  cast  doubt  on  the  statement  in 
D.N.B.  (repeated  by  Greenslet  and 
Jackson  Cope)  that  Joseph  Glanvill, 
the  well-known  seventeenth-century 
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writer,  became  Rector  of  Wimbish  in 
Essex  in  1660  and  held  this  living  for 
two  years.  They  bring  evidence  to 
show  that  the  Vicar  of  Wimbish  was 
not  the  writer  who  was  educated  at 
Oxford  but  a  Cambridge  man  called 
Joseph  Glanvill,  or  Glanfield,  who 
has  been  confused  with  him. 

‘Dry den’s  place  as  theorist  and 
exponent  of  the  imagination  has  never 
been  appropriately  determined,  ’  writes 
John  M.  Aden  at  the  beginning  of 
an  article  entitled  ‘Dry den  and  the 
Imagination :  the  First  Phase  ’  (PM LA). 
His  closely  argued  and  lavishly  illus¬ 
trated  essay,  in  his  own  words,  ‘charts 
Dryden’s  use  of  the  terms  fancy, 
imagination,  wit,  invention  and  humour 
during  the  period  up  to  and  including 
the  Essay  of  Heroic  Plays  (1672)’. 
Throughout  he  compares  Dryden’s 
concept  of  the  ‘fancy’  or  ‘imagina¬ 
tion’  with  that  of  Hobbes,  and  rebuts 
the  view  that  Dryden  is  a  mere  slavish 
follower  of  Hobbes  in  this  field. 
‘Dryden’s  fancy’,  he  writes,  ‘is  more 
functional  than  Hobbes’s  . . .  Dryden’s 
fancy  is  active,  not  just  nominal.  ’  In 
his  enthusiasm  for  Dryden  Aden  is, 
perhaps,  sometimes  less  than  fair  to 
Hobbes,  but  his  study  is  generally 
thoughtful,  very  carefully  documented, 
thorough,  and  well  balanced. 

‘Dryden’s  knowledge  of  Historians, 
Ancient  and  Modem’  is  the  title  of  an 
article  by  Wallace  Maurer  in  NQ 
where  an  examination  is  made  of 
Dryden’s  historical  reading,  the  use 
that  he  made  of  it  in  his  writings,  and 
his  attitude  towards  the  various 
historians  whose  works  he  consulted. 
Maurer  shows  that  Dryden’s  taste  in 
ancient  historians  pretty  well  agrees 
with  the  contemporary  attitude  as 
revealed,  for  instance,  in  La  Mothe 
Vayer’s  Notitia  Historicorum  Selec- 
torum.  He  uses  modem  historians 
‘mainly  as  source  material,  specifically 
in  the  political  and  religious  contro¬ 
versy  of  the  1680’s’, 


In  a  letter  in  TLS,  19  June,  A.  W. 
Hoffman  argues  that  the  reference  to 
the  lamp  of  Epictetus  in  Dryden’s  Ode 
to  Mrs.  Anne  Killigrew  (1.  82)  is  prob¬ 
ably  not  a  mistake  for  the  lamp  of 
Diogenes,  as  editors  have  generally 
supposed.  P.  Legouis,  in  a  rejoinder 
to  Hoffman’s  communication  (TLS, 
3  July),  points  out  that  he  anticipated 
Hoffman’s  discovery  in  his  Dryden: 
Poemes  choisis  of  1946,  and  complains 
that  American  (and  British)  scholars 
too  often  fail  to  avail  themselves  of 
editions  of  English  works  by  foreign 
scholars. 

In  two  articles  in  NQ  Richard 
Morton  and  William  M.  Peterson 
examine  the  use  of  ‘Guns  on  the 
Restoration  Stage’.  They  cite  a  great 
variety  of  passages,  chiefly  from 
comedies  of  the  period,  in  which  fire¬ 
arms  are  used.  ‘The  gun’  is  described 
as  ‘a  stage  property  with  a  distinctly 
individual  appeal.  It  is  a  permissible 
weapon,  but  one  less  honourable  than 
the  sword — the  gentleman’s  true 
defender  and  avenger.  ’ 

The  publication  of  Margoliouth’s 
edition  of  Traherne’s  principal  works 
(YW xxxix.  191)  furnishes  the  occasion 
for  a  review-article  by  Margaret  Willy 
in  English  entitled  ‘  Thomas  Traherne : 
Felicity’s  Perfect  Lover’.  The  article  is 
illustrated  by  copious  quotation  from 
Traherne’s  prose  and  verse,  together 
with  much  sensitive  comment  and  a 
brief  though  suggestive  comparison 
between  Traherne  and  Hopkins. 
Margaret  Bottrall  contributes  a 
valuable  and  carefully  reasoned  article 
on  ‘Traherne’s  Praise  of  Creation’  to 
CQ.  Her  subject  is  Traherne’s  ‘tested 
method  of  achieving  felicity’  as  ex¬ 
pounded  chiefly  in  The  Centuries  of 
Meditation.  She  makes  the  important 
and  interesting  point  that,  though 
Traherne  advocated  ‘the  Study  of  the 
most  Obvious  and  Common  things’, 
it  is  really  ‘not  things,  but  the  thoughts 
of  things’  that  he  values,  and  that,  like 
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Blake,  he  insists  ‘on  the  paramount 
importance  of  this  power  of  imagina¬ 
tive  discernment  She  equates  the  spiri¬ 
tual  insight  (‘the  Ey  of  Reason’)  of 
Traherne  with  Blake’s  ‘Imagination’, 
and  argues  that  what  Traherne  ‘tire¬ 
lessly  recommends  ’  is  ‘  the  deeper  grasp 
of  the  true  significance’  of  the  beauties 
and  wonders  of  this  earth. 

Roger  Sharrock,  in  an  article  in 
RES  entitled  ‘The  Origin  of  A  Rela¬ 
tion  of  the  Imprisonment  of  Mr.  John 
Bunyan ’,  establishes  the  authenticity 
of  the  Relation  beyond  any  doubt,  and 
shows  that  the  1765  edition  was 
printed  from  Bunyan’s  manuscript. 
He  argues  that  the  Relation,  like  all 
Bunyan’s  shorter  works,  has  a  pastoral 
function,  and  that  it  actually  consists 
of  a  series  of  letters  written  to  his  con¬ 
gregation  after  each  crucial  stage  in  his 
imprisonment. 

‘Edward  Phillips’s  Compendiosa 
Enumeratio  Poetarum ’  is  the  title  of  an 
article  in  MLR  in  which  R.  G.  Howarth 
draws  attention  to  this  interesting  and 
little-known  early  Latin  catalogue  of 
English  poets  by  Milton’s  nephew, 
first  printed  in  the  seventeenth  edition 
of  J.  Buchler’s  Sacrarum  Profana- 
rumque  Phrasium  Thesaurus  (London, 
1669).  Howarth  discusses  the  history 
and  contents  of  the  Enumeratio,  and 
its  relationship  to  Phillips’s  other 
accounts  of  the  English  poets  in  his 
Theatrum  Poetarum  and  his  Continua¬ 
tion  of  Sir  Richard  Baker’s  Chronicle. 
He  prints  the  complete  Latin  text  of 
the  Enumeratio  from  the  copy  of  the 
1669  edition  of  Buchler’s  work  in  the 
Folger  Shakespeare  Library. 

Among  the  Astley  papers  at  Melton 
Constable  R.  W.  Ketton-Cremer  has 
found  a  hitherto  unpublished  letter  of 


Sir  Roger  L’Estrange  to  his  great- 
nephew  Sir  Nicholas  L’Estrange,  with 
a  draft  of  Sir  Nicholas’s  reply.  He 
publishes  the  text  of  both  the  letter  and 
the  draft  reply  in  TLS  (13  Mar.), 
together  with  an  interesting  note  on 
L’Estrange’s  relations  with  members 
of  his  family  in  his  old  age. 

R.  Gathome-Hardy,  in  an  article 
contributed  to  Lib  entitled  ‘Halifax’s 
The  Character  of  a  Trimmer :  Some 
Observations  in  the  Light  of  a  Manu¬ 
script  from  Ickworth’,  describes  a 
hitherto  unknown  manuscript  copy  of 
Halifax’s  famous  tract  which  he  recently 
discovered  at  Ickworth  in  Suffolk.  The 
manuscript  originally  belonged  to 
John  Hervey,  first  Baron  Ickworth, 
with  whom  it  is  known  that  Halifax 
had  some  acquaintance.  A  collation  of 
the  text  of  the  Ickworth  manuscript 
with  that  of  Miss  Foxcroft’s  standard 
edition,  which  is  based  on  the  printed 
text  of  1697  and  four  manuscript 
copies,  reveals  no  fewer  than  440 
variants  in  the  Ickworth  text,  which, 
however,  was  found  by  Gathorne- 
Hardy  to  be  much  closer  to  the  printed 
text  of  1688,  a  pirated  edition  said  to 
have  been  printed  from  a  manuscript 
belonging  to  Sir  William  Coventry. 
Gathome-Hardy’s  deduction  is  that 
Miss  Foxcroft  and  Mr.  Macdonald 
were  wrong  in  their  sweeping  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  1688  text,  which,  he 
argues,  should  be  regarded  ‘as  largely 
the  authentic,  though  not  the  final 
work  of  the  author’.  He  believes  that 
the  texts  of  The  Character  may  be 
loosely  classed  in  two  groups :  ‘  In  the 
first  Ickworth,  and,  in  spite  of  read¬ 
ings  found  also  in  later  versions, 
1 688 ; ...  in  the  second  Miss  Foxcroft’s 
four  manuscripts  and  1697.’ 


XII.  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

By  C.  H.  Peake  and  Lilian  F.  Haddakin 


The  chapter  proceeds  as  follows:  (a) 
General  studies  of  the  century  or  of 
the  first  half  of  it;  ( b )  Prior,  Defoe, 
Addison  and  Steele,  Swift,  Berkeley, 
Pope,  Gay,  Johnson;  ( c )  The  theatre 
to  1750  (excluding  Fielding);  ( d ) 
Miscellaneous  poetry  and  prose  to 
1750  (excluding  Collins,  Gray, 
Richardson,  and  Fielding).  [These 
sections  are  contributed  by  C.  H. 
Peake.]  (<?)  The  novel  from  1740; 
(/)  Other  prose  during  the  later 
eighteenth  century;  (g)  The  theatre  in 
the  later  eighteenth  century;  ( h ) 
Poetry  from  Collins  to  Blake.  [These 
sections  are  contributed  by  Lilian  F. 
Haddakin.] 

{a)  Pride  of  place  in  this  year’s 
chapter  deservedly  goes  to  the  new 
volume  in  the  Oxford  History  of 
English  Literature,  Bonamy  Dobree’s 
English  Literature  in  the  Early  Eigh¬ 
teenth  Century,  1700-1 740. 1 

Dobree’s  answer  to  the  problem  of 
combining  an  adequate  historical  ac¬ 
count  with  coherent  critical  treatment 
of  the  major  figures  is  best  indicated 
by  his  chapter-headings.  In  ‘  Part  One. 
1700-1720’  he  deals  with  ‘The  Back¬ 
ground’,  ‘Defoe  to  1710’,  ‘Swift  to 
1709’,  ‘Essayists  and  Controversialists’, 
‘Poetry’,  and  ‘Pope  to  1725’;  ‘Part 
Two.  1700-1740’  covers  ‘The  Drama’, 
‘The  Philosophers’,  ‘Critics  and 
Aestheticians’,  and  ‘Letters,  Memoirs, 
Travel;  Historians  and  Antiquaries’; 
‘Part  Three.  1720-1740’  includes 
‘Defoe,  1715-1731’,  ‘Swift,  1715- 
1745’,  ‘Poetry,  1720-1740’,  and  ‘Pope, 
1725-1744’;  and  the  volume  is  com¬ 
pleted  with  a  brief  ‘Conclusion’,  a 

1  English  Literature  in  the  Early  Eighteenth 
Century,  1700-1740,  by  Bonamy  Dobree. 
(Oxford  History  of  English  Literature,  Vol. 
VII.)  O.U.P.  pp.  xii+701.  42j. 


‘Chronological  Table’,  and  the  usual 
full  bibliography.  It  is  easier  to  find 
fault  with  such  a  scheme  than  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  better  alternative;  certainly 
Dobree’s  framework  is  admirably 
suited  to  his  approach  to  the  literature 
of  the  period. 

He  has  written,  he  says,  ‘for  the 
inquiring  student  and  the  interested 
general  reader,  rather  than  for  the 
expert,  or  the  sleuth-hound  of  trends 
and  influences’,  but  the  distinction  is 
hard  to  maintain  in  practice.  Every 
‘expert’  will  feel  himself  an  ‘inquiring 
student’  in  many  of  the  fields  covered, 
while  most  readers  of  the  volume  are 
likely  to  have  read  enough  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  challenge  some  particular 
judgements.  For  instance,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  a  specialist  to  wonder 
why  Dobree  believes  that  ‘we’  prefer 
Steele’s  prose  to  Addison’s;  or  to 
suspect  that  the  conclusion  that  ‘  There 
is,  in  fact,  too  much  in  A  Tale  of  a 
Tub ;  it  is  impossible  to  tackle  it  whole : 
it  must  be  digested  piecemeal’  reflects 
the  frustration  of  the  historian  rather 
than  the  response  of  the  reader  whose 
digestion  is  not  impaired  by  responsi¬ 
bility. 

Yet  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  the 
volume  is  that  it  constantly  courts  such 
disagreement.  It  is  not  strikingly 
original,  but  always  stimulating;  it  is 
argumentative,  but  never  dogmatic. 
One  is  always  conscious  of  Dobree’s 
enthusiasm  and  independence  of  judge¬ 
ment,  and  his  manner  is  designed  to 
encourage  similar  qualities  in  his 
readers.  Moreover,  he  often  draws  a 
convincing  picture  of  the  nature  and 
development  of  some  literary  form  or 
fashion  during  his  period,  and  as 
frequently  excites  interest  in  some 
minor  writer  by  perceptive  comment 
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and  enticing  quotation.  Wisely  he 
refrains  from  imposing  a  factitious 
unity  on  his  material,  and  instead  con¬ 
ducts  an  illuminating  and  pleasantly 
personal  tour  through  the  period,  in 
this  way  thoroughly  accomplishing  his 
intention — ‘to  give  a  general  view  of 
the  literary  activity  of  the  period,  and 
to  be  descriptive  in  such  a  way  as,  I 
hope,  by  breaking  down  barriers,  will 
make  the  reader  free  of  the  realm  here 
treated  of,  so  that  he  may  know  what 
to  expect  should  he  adventure  into  it’. 

Equally  of  value  to  the  general 
reader  is  the  collection  of  articles  and 
essays  assembled  by  James  L.  Clifford 
in  Eighteenth-Century  English  Litera¬ 
ture:  Modern  Essays  in  Criticism.2  All 
have  been  published  before,  but  it  is 
convenient  and  gratifying  to  have  in 
one  paper-back  volume  such  important 
articles  as  Louis  I.  Bredvold’s  ‘The 
Gloom  of  the  Tory  Satirists  ’,  Maynard 
Mack’s  ‘“Wit  and  Poetry  and  Pope”’, 
Edward  Niles  Hooker’s  ‘  Pope  on  Wit’, 
Herbert  Davis’s  ‘The  Conciseness  of 
Swift’,  James  Sutherland’s  ‘John  Gay’, 
C.  S.  Lewis’s  ‘Addison’,  Ian  Watt’s 
‘ Robinson  Crusoe  as  a  Myth’,  Geoffrey 
Tillotson’s  ‘Eighteenth-Century  Poetic 
Diction’,  George  Sher burn’s  ‘Field¬ 
ing’s  Social  Outlook’,  Northrop  Frye’s 
‘Towards  Defining  an  Age  of  Sensi¬ 
bility’,  and  Arthur  O.  Lovejoy’s 
‘Optimism  and  Romanticism’ — to 
name  only  half  of  the  contributions 
to  eighteenth-century  studies  here  re¬ 
printed. 

An  extract  in  Clifford’s  collection 
from  Newton  Demands  the  Muse 
(1946)  sends  one  with  high  expecta¬ 
tions  to  Marjorie  Hope  Nicolson’s 
new  book,  Mountain  Gloom  and 
Mountain  Glory:  The  Development  of 
the  Aesthetics  of  the  Infinite ,3  where  she 

2  Eighteenth-Century  English  Literature: 
Modern  Essays  in  Criticism,  ed.  by  James 
L.  Clifford.  O.U.P.  pp.  xi+351.  $2.65. 
15r. 

3  Mountain  Gloom  and  Mountain  Glory: 
The  Development  of  the  Aesthetics  of  the 


explores  a  problem  in  the  history  of 
taste:  ‘Why  did  mountain  attitudes 
change  so  spectacularly  in  England?’ 
The  search  for  an  answer  leads  her  to 
a  survey  of  the  attitudes  to  mountains 
in  earlier  literatures,  to  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  controversies  concerning 
the  original  creation  of  mountains, 
culminating  in  Burnet’s  Sacred  Theory 
of  the  Earth,  to  a  discussion  of  the  new 
scientific  and  cosmological  theories  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  finally, 
by  way  of  the  critics,  to  the  poets — 
Thomson,  Mallet,  Akenside,  and  then 
Wordsworth,  Shelley,  and  Byron.  Her 
chief  concern  is  to  demonstrate  that 
the  developing  regard  for  the  sublime 
aspect  of  mountain  scenery  cannot 
reasonably  be  attributed  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Longinus  or  of  Italian  land¬ 
scape  painting,  much  less  to  the  personal 
tastes  of  some  individual,  such  as 
Thomas  Gray,  but  must  be  seen  as  a 
product  of  new  scientific  and  theo¬ 
logical  thought  which  introduced  the 
notions  of  infinite  space  and  time,  and 
associated  them  with  the  awe-inspiring 
greatness  and  majesty  of  God;  thence 
the  admiration  of  grandeur  was 
extended  to  the  mighty  objects  of 
external  nature.  The  thesis  is  fasci¬ 
nating,  the  argument  is  brilliantly 
organized,  and  the  range  of  reference 
is  staggering.  Miss  Nicolson  has  the 
rare  gift  of  preserving  the  eagerness 
which  inspired  her  researches  in  her 
presentation  of  their  results,  yet  one 
suspects  that  this  very  eagerness  has 
led  her  to  exaggerate  somewhat  the 
suddenness  and  completeness  of  the 
change  in  ‘mountain  attitudes’,  and 
to  forget  that  no  single  explanation 
is  likely  to  account  adequately  for 
a  change  in  man’s  response  to  his 
environment.  Nevertheless,  this  is  an 
important  and  valuable  study  in  the 
history  of  taste. 

Infinite,  by  Marjorie  Hope  Nicolson. 
Cornell  U.P.  and  O.U.P.  pp.  xvii+403. 
$6.  48i. 
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Three  articles  are  also  concerned 
with  the  general  background  of  ideas: 
W.  Powell  Jones,  in  ‘Science  in  Biblical 
Paraphrases  in  Eighteenth-Century 
England’  ( PMLA ),  gives  interesting 
illustrations  of  the  introduction  of 
scientific  terms  and  ideas  in  poetic 
paraphrases  of  scriptural  texts  (especi¬ 
ally  The  Book  of  Job,  certain  Psalms, 
and  The  Song  of  the  Three  Holy  Chil¬ 
dren),  and  of  the  use  of  scientific 
imagery  in  poetic  accounts  of  the 
Creation  and  of  the  dissolution  of 
nature  at  the  Last  Judgement;  Rosalie 
L.  Colie  explains,  in  ‘  Spinoza  and  the 
Early  English  Deists  ’  (JHI),  why 
Spinoza  was  regarded  by  such  men  as 
Tindal,  Toland,  and  Collins  as  ‘a 
figure  conspicuous  for  honour  and 
integrity’;  Irene  Simon  distinguishes 
between  various  denunciations  of 
‘“Pride  of  Reason”  in  the  Restora¬ 
tion  and  Earlier  Eighteenth  Century’ 
{Revue  des  Langues  Vivantes),  and 
relates  them  to  the  general  develop¬ 
ment  of  ideas  during  the  period. 

A  full  and  useful  account  of  eigh¬ 
teenth-century  theories  and  notions 
about  the  origins  of  religions  and  the 
nature  of  the  pagan  deities  is  given  by 
Frank  E.  Manuel  in  The  Eighteenth 
Century  Confronts  the  Gods.1  Two 
essays  in  the  volume  On  Translation ,5 
edited  by  Reuben  A.  Brower,  are 
relevant  to  this  chapter:  Douglas 
Knight’s  ‘Translation:  The  Augustan 
Mode’  briefly  sums  up  the  attitudes 
and  principles  which  governed  Pope’s 
translation  of  the  Iliad;  and  Brower’s 
‘Seven  Agamemnons’  includes  in  the 
number  Robert  Potter’s  translation  of 
Aeschylus  (1777).  A  warning  against 
careless  conjectures  as  to  the  influence 
of  the  Arabian  Nights'  Tales  on  such 

4  The  Eighteenth  Century  Confronts  the 
Gods,  by  Frank  E.  Manuel.  Harvard  U.P. 
pp.  xvi+336.  $6.75. 

6  On  Translation,  ed.  by  Reuben  A. 
Brower.  (Harvard  Studies  in  Comparative 
Literature,  23.)  Harvard  U.P.  and  O.U.P. 
pp.  xii+297.  $6.50.  52s. 


works  as  Gulliver's  Travels  is  given  by 
Sheila  Shaw  in  ‘Early  English  Editions 
of  the  Arabian  Nights :  Their  Value  to 
Eighteenth  Century  Literary  Scholar¬ 
ship’  {Muslim  World).  All  the  editions 
available  in  the  early  part  of  the  century 
were  based  on  Galland’s  French 
translation  (1704-17),  which  does  not 
include  some  of  the  stories  supposed 
to  have  influenced  Swift  and  his  con¬ 
temporaries. 

A  pamphlet  and  two  articles  deal 
with  the  publishing  trade.  In  his  lively 
and  sympathetic  account  of  Two 
Augustan  Booksellers:  John  Dunton 
and  Edmund  Cur  Ilf  Peter  Murray  Hill 
outlines  Dunton’s  career,  identifies  as 
his  certain  previously  unattributed 
books,  and  attempts  a  defence  of  the 
activities  of  ‘the  unspeakable  Curll’. 
A  more  critical  attitude  to  the  trade  is 
the  subject  of  Ian  Watt’s  ‘Publishers 
and  Sinners:  The  Augustan  View’ 
{SB),  which  explains  the  hostility  to¬ 
wards  the  booksellers,  ‘  uniquely  power¬ 
ful  and  pervasive  in  the  literature  of 
the  period  from  Dryden  to  Goldsmith  ’, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  commercializa¬ 
tion  of  literature  which  accompanied 
the  rapid  development  of  commercial 
publishing.  ‘Scottish  Printers  and 
Booksellers,  1668-1775:  A  Supple¬ 
ment’  {SB),  by  Robert  Hay  Camie 
and  Ronald  Paterson  Doig,  supplies 
information  supplementary  to  that 
given  in  the  dictionaries  of  H.  R. 
Plomer  and  G.  H.  Bushnell. 

Wilbur  Samuel  Howell’s  ‘Sources 
of  the  Elocutionary  Movement  in 
England  1700-1748  ’  {Quarterly  Journal 
of  Speech)  traces  the  fashion  in  oratory 
set  by  the  anonymous  translation,  An 
Essay  upon  the  Action  of  an  Orator 
{c.  1702),  of  Michel  le  Faucheur’s 
Traite  de  faction  de  Vorateur,  and  by 

6  Two  Augustan  Booksellers:  John  Dunton 
and  Edmund  Curll,  by  Peter  Murray  Hill. 
(University  of  Kansas  Publications,  Library 
Series  No.  3.)  University  of  Kansas  Libraries, 
pp.  30.  $1. 
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the  popular  but  derivative  work,  Some 
Rules  for  Speaking  and  Action  (1715). 

An  appeal  to  bibliographers  to  turn 
their  attention  to  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  is  made  by  William  B.  Todd  in 
New  Adventures  Among  Old  Books:  An 
Essay  in  Eighteenth  Century  Biblio¬ 
graphy?  Todd  argues  in  particular  the 
case  for  ‘the  compilation  of  an 
adequate  Short  Title  Catalogue  identi¬ 
fying  and  locating  English  books 
published  in  the  eighteenth  century’, 
and  demonstrates  the  need  by  giving 
instances  of  bibliographical  errors  con¬ 
cerning  a  number  of  important  works. 

( b )  Considering  the  volume  and 
range  of  critical  work,  it  was  surprising 
that  in  1958  there  was  nothing  at  all  to 
record  on  Matthew  Prior.  Nor,  in  the 
periodical  field,  is  1959  much  better, 
the  only  contribution  being  a  biblio¬ 
graphical  note  by  David  Foxon  on 
‘Prior’s  A  New  Collection  of  Poems, 
1724  &c.’  (BC).  But  the  situation  is 
redeemed  by  the  appearance  of  a 
splendid  edition  of  The  Literary  Works 
of  Matthew  Prior 8  in  two  volumes, 
edited  by  H.  Bunker  Wright  and 
Monroe  K.  Spears.  The  importance 
of  the  editors’  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  Prior  can  be  indicated 
by  the  fact  that,  besides  giving  reasons 
for  removing  from  the  canon  many 
works  of  the  kind  that  are  always  be¬ 
ing  attributed  to  inadequately  edited 
authors,  they  have  been  able  to  add 
forty-one  new  pieces  in  prose  and 
verse.  The  text  seems  thoroughly  reli¬ 
able  and  is  attractively  presented; 
commentary  and  textual  notes  are  full 
and  scholarly;  and  one  hopes  that  as 

7  New  Adventures  Among  Old  Books:  An 
Essay  in  Eighteenth  Century  Bibliography,  by 
William  B.  Todd.  (University  of  Kansas 
Publications,  Library  Series  No.  4.)  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas  Libraries.  pp.  33.  $1. 

8  The  Literary  Works  of  Matthew  Prior, 
ed.  by  H.  Bunker  Wright  and  Monroe  K. 
Spears.  (Oxford  English  Texts.)  O.U.P. 
2  vols.  pp.  liii+722;  723-1094.  $20.20. 
£6.  6s.  the  set. 


a  reward  for  their  labours  the  editors 
will  see  more  critical  attention  given 
to  a  disproportionately  neglected 
author. 

There  is  not  much  new  work  on 
Defoe  to  report.  J.  H.  Andrews  has 
discovered  ‘A  Case  of  Plagiarism  in 
Defoe’s  Tour  ’  ( NQ ),  in  that  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Beverley  has  been  taken  with¬ 
out  acknowledgement  from  Edmund 
Gibson’s  account  of  the  East  Riding 
in  the  1695  edition  of  Camden’s 
Britannia',  and  Francis  Watson  has 
written  two  popular  articles  on 
Robinson  Crusoe — ‘Robinson  Crusoe: 
An  Englishman  of  the  Age’  ( History 
Today),  which  invites  us  to  see  reflected 
in  the  book  Defoe’s  own  interests  in 
such  matters  as  South  American  colo¬ 
nization,  and  ‘  Robinson  Crusoe :  Fact 
and  Fiction’  {Listener),  which  rejects 
the  idea  that  Defoe  owed  much  to  the 
story  of  Alexander  Selkirk. 

The  difficult  task  of  summing  up 
briefly  the  nature  and  achievement  of 
the  essays  of  Addison  and  Steele  is 
attempted  by  A.  R.  Humphreys  in 
Steele,  Addison,  and  Their  Periodical 
Essays  A  Humphreys  sets  out  to  empha¬ 
size  ‘historical’  rather  than  ‘aesthetic 
importance’,  and  perhaps  this  is  why 
more  space  is  given  to  The  Tatler  than 
to  The  Spectator',  but  he  is  sensible  of 
the  merits  of  his  authors  and  provides 
a  useful  summary  account  of  their 
aims  and  methods.  A  volume  entitled 
Mr.  Spectator's  London ,10  edited  by 
John  H.  Sutherland,  consists  largely 
of  titbits  concerning  London  from 
such  sources  as  The  Spectator,  the 
Journal  to  Stella,  Trivia,  and  Defoe’s 
Review  and  Tour,  grandiloquently 
offered  as  ‘Selected  Source  Materials 

9  Steele,  Addison,  and  Their  Periodical 
Essays,  by  A.  R.  Humphreys.  Longmans, 
for  the  British  Council  and  the  National 
Book  League,  pp.  46.  Is.  6 d. 

10  Mr.  Spectator's  London:  Selected  Source 
Materials  for  College  Research  Papers,  ed. 
by  John  H.  Sutherland.  Boston:  Heath. 
London:  Harrap.  pp.  x+118.  $1.40.  10,$. 
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for  College  Research  Papers’.  But 
some  extracts  from  less  familiar 
authors — Uffenbach,  Misson,  Macky, 
Celia  Fiennes — might  tempt  sixth- 
formers  interested  in  Queen  Anne’s 
London  to  turn  to  the  sources. 

Richard  Steele's  Periodical  Journa¬ 
lism,  1714-1716,11  added  to  The 
Englishman  (1955),  completes  Rae 
Blanchard’s  edition  of  Steele’s  periodi¬ 
cal  journalism  of  ‘the  middle  period’. 
Of  the  four  periodicals  included  in  the 
new  volume.  The  Lover,  consciously 
modelled  on  The  Tatler,  is  easily  the 
most  interesting,  varied,  and  charac¬ 
teristic.  The  other  three  are  less 
important.  The  Reader  was  concerned 
with  defending  the  Hanoverian  suc¬ 
cession;  Town  Talk  was  a  series  of 
nine  weekly  pamphlets  designed  ‘to 
be  helpful  to  the  Stage’;  and  Chit- 
Chat  consisted  of  three  weekly  pam¬ 
phlets  (the  first  is  missing)  defending 
the  execution  of  the  Jacobite  lords. 
Chit-Chat  is  here  edited  for  the  first 
time,  and  the  other  three  periodicals 
appear  in  their  first  modem  edition. 
Steele  has  been  very  fortunate  in  his 
editor;  any  reader  familiar  with  Rae 
Blanchard’s  earlier  editions  of  his 
works  will  expect  the  editing  of  this 
volume  to  be  of  the  highest  quality, 
and  will  not  be  disappointed. 

Two  minor  contributions  to  Steele 
scholarship  are  Paul  E.  Parnell’s  ‘A 
New  Moliere  Source  for  Steele’s  The 
Tender  Husband ’  (NQ),  which  points 
to  a  parallel  with  the  comic  inventory 
in  L'Avare,  and  a  report  by  Calhoun 
Winton  of  two  ‘New  Documents  Con¬ 
cerning  Richard  Steele’s  Father’ 
(JEGP). 

From  an  examination  of  two  manu¬ 
script  collections  of  essays,  later  worked 
into  forty-one  Spectator  papers,  Robert 
D.  Chambers  presents  an  interesting 
account  of  ‘Addison  at  Work  on  the 

11  Richard  Steele’s  Periodical  Journalism, 
1714-1716,  ed.  by  Rae  Blanchard.  O.U.P. 
pp.  xxviii  +  346.  $6.75.  42 s. 


Spectator ’  ( MP ).  He  suggests  that 
Addison  was  unwilling  to  collaborate 
in  a  periodical  without  having  already 
available  a  stock  of  materials,  and 
shows  how  the  original  essays  were 
modified  for  the  purposes  of  periodi¬ 
cal  publication.  A  less  familiar  aspect 
of  Addison’s  work  is  the  subject  of 
Donald  C.  Baker’s  ‘Witchcraft, 
Addison,  and  The  Drummer ’  (SN). 
Baker  maintains  that  this  play  has 
been  unjustly  maligned,  and  recom¬ 
mends  it  as  ‘a  pleasant  and  entertain¬ 
ing  comedy’  satirizing  those  who 
believe  too  easily  in  supernatural  phe¬ 
nomena  as  well  as  those  who  refuse  to 
believe  in  them  at  all.  Several  mistakes 
in  Walter  Graham’s  edition  of  The 
Letters  of  Joseph  Addison  are  pointed 
out  by  C.  J.  Rawson  in  ‘Addison  and 
the  Parnell  Brothers’  (NQ).  In  parti¬ 
cular  he  shows  that  Graham  has  con¬ 
fused  John  Parnell,  the  lawyer,  with 
his  brother  Thomas,  the  clergyman 
and  poet,  and  has  repeated  incorrect 
information  concerning  Parnell’s 
ecclesiastical  career. 

Directions  to  Servants  and  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Pieces,  1733-1742 12  is  Volume 
XIII  in  Herbert  Davis’s  edition  of  The 
Prose  Works  of  Jonathan  Swift.  It 
includes  ‘the  last  of  Swift’s  prose 
works,  dating  from  the  years  1733  to 
1737’,  and,  most  important,  the 
posthumously  published  Directions,  a 
work  which  lacks  Swift’s  final  touches 
but  exhibits  the  humorous  invention 
and  Flaubertian  thoroughness  which 
are  also  displayed  in  Polite  Conversa¬ 
tion.  Some  of  the  lesser  pieces  are  also 
of  great  interest — for  instance,  Con¬ 
cerning  the  Universal  Hatred  against 
the  Clergy  and  A  Proposal  for  Giving 
Badges  to  Beggars — and  the  intro¬ 
duction  and  the  text  are  up  to  the 
usual  standard  of  this  fine  edition. 

12  Directions  to  Servants  and  Miscella¬ 
neous  Pieces,  1733-1742,  ed.  by  Herbert 
Davis.  (The  Prose  Works  of  Jonathan  Swift, 
Vol.  XIII.)  Blackwell,  pp.  xliv  +  233.  30s. 
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Every  scrap  in  Swift’s  own  hand 
excites  attention,  so  one  appreciates 
George  P.  Mayhew’s  brave  attempt  to 
make  sense  of  ‘A  Missing  Leaf  from 
Swift’s  “Holyhead  Journal”’  ( BJRL ). 
This  fragment  in  the  British  Museum 
contains  a  large  number  of  cryptic  and 
disconnected  jottings,  and  Mayhew’s 
suggested  interpretations  are  both 
ingenious  and  learned.  A  less  puzzling 
but  no  less  interesting  discovery'  is 
recorded  by  Daniel  McCue,  Jr.,  in 
‘A  Newly  Discovered  Broadsheet  of 
Swift’s  Last  Speech  and  Dying  Words 
of  Ebenezor  Elliston'  ( HLB ).  All 
editors  till  now  have  had  to  follow  the 
first  printed  version  in  Faulkner’s 
1735  edition,  but  a  broadsheet  in 
Harvard  College  Library,  apparently 
published  on  the  day  of  Elliston’s 
execution,  gives  some  details  not 
included  by  Faulkner.  Paul  Fussell, 
Jr.,  in  ‘Speaker  and  Style  in  A  Letter 
of  Advice  to  a  Young  Poet  (1721),  and 
the  Problem  of  Attribution’  (RES), 
puts  the  case  for  the  reinstatement  of 
the  work  in  the  Swift  canon.  He  con¬ 
siders  and  rejects  Herbert  Davis’s 
arguments  against  the  work’s  authenti¬ 
city,  largely  on  the  grounds  that  Davis 
makes  insufficient  allowance  for  Swift’s 
use  of  a  persona,  and  concludes  that 
the  Letter  is  the  work  of  a  writer  ‘so 
like  Swift  in  every  respect  and  in  every 
technical  habit  that  it  is  incredible  that 
Swift  was  not  the  author  of  the  piece’. 
Another  addition  to  the  canon  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  William  S.  Powell,  whose 
article,  ‘A  Swift  Broadside  from  the 
Opposition’  (Virginia  Magazine  of 
History  and  Biography ),  attributes  to 
Swift  The  Loyal  Address  of  the  Clergy 
of  Virginia,  but  his  evidence  is  un¬ 
convincing. 

A  favourite  satirical  technique  of 
Swift’s  is  discussed  in  ‘Swift’s  Satire 
of  the  Second  Person’  (ELH),  by 
Henry  W.  Sams.  Swift  was  well  aware 
that  readers  of  satire  ‘do  generally 
discover  every  body’s  Face  but  their 


Own’,  and,  says  Sams,  tried  to  prevent 
this  by  persuading  the  reader  to  adopt 
certain  positions  which  are  then 
satirically  exposed.  John  W.  Tilton 
attempts  to  demonstrate  that  Gulliver’s 
four  voyages  form  a  carefully  planned 
whole,  showing  Gulliver’s  develop¬ 
ment,  through  pride,  towards  mis¬ 
anthropy.  His  article  is  entitled 
‘ Gulliver's  Travels  as  a  Work  of  Art’ 
(Bucknell  Review).  Another  strange 
title,  ‘Swift’s  Alazon'  (SN),  is  a  rather 
pretentious  label  for  an  interesting 
article  by  James  R.  Wilson  maintain¬ 
ing  that  Gulliver  is  a  sympathetically 
presented  ‘impostor’,  and  that  ‘the 
basic  irony  of  the  Travels  is  that  we 
tend  to  agree  with  Gulliver  completely, 
when  we  are  supposed  to  look  at  him 
objectively  and  see  the  mean  between 
his  first  and  last  foolish  extremes’. 
Wilson  gives  some  good  illustrations 
of  the  different  attitudes  towards 
Gulliver  which  are  demanded  of  the 
reader  at  different  times,  but  like 
many  contemporary  critics  he  tends 
to  weaken  the  force  of  the  satire 
against  human  pride  by  offering  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  fourth  voyage  which 
would  make  of  it  a  satire  too  subtle 
for  the  ordinary  readers  Swift  ad¬ 
dressed.  Robert  Merle’s  ‘Les  Des- 
seins  de  Gulliver’  (Revue  de  Paris) 
points  out  that  in  the  Travels  Swift  is 
writing  from  the  point  of  view  of  com¬ 
mon  humanity,  rather  than  from  that 
of  a  Christian  and  a  churchman;  and 
Matti  M.  Rossi  provides  ‘Notes  on 
the  Eighteenth-Century  German 
Translations  of  Swift’s  Gulliver's 
Travels'  (Library  Chronicle  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania). 

‘Swift  and  the  Ancients-Modems 
Controversy’  (UTQ),  by  Philip  Pinkus, 
asserts  that  the  nature  of  the  contro¬ 
versy  and  of  Swift’s  part  in  it  has  been 
greatly  oversimplified.  ‘Swift’s  attack 
on  modernism,  then,  is  not  the 
attack  of  the  Ancient  against  the 
Modem’,  but  of  ‘the  gentleman  and 
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man  of  taste,  the  humanist  and  man 
of  religion,  the  man  of  abundant  sense 
who  attacks  whatever  he  considers  to 
be  a  breach  of  his  essentially  moral  and 
religious  standard’.  But  Pinkus’s 
insistence  that  Swift  condemned  both 
parties  to  the  controversy  seems  to 
replace  one  simplification  with  another ; 
one  can  hardly  pretend  that  the  con¬ 
demnation  in  the  Battle  of  the  Books 
is  equally  shared  between  the  Spider 
and  the  Bee.  A  similar  attempt  to  cor¬ 
rect  a  mistaken  emphasis,  Oliver  W. 
Ferguson’s  ‘Swift’s  Saeva  Indignatio 
and  A  Modest  Proposal ’  (JPQ),  leads  to 
a  similar  exaggeration.  Ferguson’s  aim 
is  ‘to  show  that  Swift’s  anger  in  the 
Modest  Proposal  was  directed  towards 
Ireland,  not  England’,  and  that  ‘the 
projector’s  remedy  for  the  Irish  is  a 
hyperbolic  parallel  to  Swift’s  abandon¬ 
ment  of  them’.  But  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  because  Swift  attacks 
Irish  fecklessness  he  does  not  also 
attack  English  oppression  and  mis- 
government,  and,  far  from  representing 
Swift’s  abandonment  of  the  Irish,  the 
Proposal  is  the  most  impassioned  of 
his  many  efforts  to  rouse  them  to 
remedy  their  wretchedness. 

The  familiar  mysteries  of  Swift’s 
personality  and  personal  history  con¬ 
tinue  to  attract  new  explanations,  half 
hypothesis  and  half  guesswork.  Denis 
Johnston’s  In  Search  of  Swift13 
amplifies  his  earlier  contention  ( Dublin 
Historical  Record,  1941)  that  Swift  was 
the  illegitimate  son  of  Sir  William 
Temple’s  father,  Sir  John  Temple,  and 
was  consequently  unable  to  marry 
Stella  Johnson,  the  illegitimate 
daughter  of  his  half-brother,  Sir 
William  Temple.  Johnston  has  pro¬ 
duced  an.  energetic  resume  of  the  un¬ 
founded  legends,  inconsistencies,  and 
impossibilities  which  fill  the  pages  of 
biographies  of  Swift,  and  contributes 

18  In  Search  of  Swift,  by  Denis  Johnston. 
Dublin:  Hodges,  Figgis.  London:  Mac¬ 
millan.  pp.  240.  36 s. 


some  interesting  new  material,  but 
his  book  is  more  effective  when 
exposing  the  deficiencies  of  others 
than  when  attempting  to  justify  his 
own  theory.  Another  examination  of 
Swift’s  attitude  towards  women  is 
made  by  Katharine  M.  Rogers  in 
‘“My  Female  Friends”:  The  Miso¬ 
gyny  of  Jonathan  Swift’  ( TSLL ).  She 
proceeds  from  a  study  of  his  writings, 
especially  the  poems,  rather  than  from 
biographical  materials,  and  reaches 
the  conclusion  that  there  was  in  Swift 
‘a  deep,  unconscious  revulsion  against 
Woman  as  Animal’.  Letters  in  TLS 
from  I.  Ehrenpreis  (12  June)  and 
W.  H.  Welply  (17  July)  concern  the 
identity  of  Swift’s  grandfather  on  his 
mother’s  side. 

In  ‘i Sanguis  equinus  (Virgil  Georg.  3. 
463)  and  Dean  Swift’  ( Classical  Philo¬ 
logy] i  Herbert  H.  Huxley  supplies  a 
note  to  the  passage  in  the  Answer  to 
the  Craftsman  referring  to  the  Irish 
custom  of  drinking  horses’  blood; 
Swift’s  influence  on  a  nineteenth- 
century  American  satirist  is  discussed 
by  Miriam  K.  Starkman  in  ‘Quakers, 
Phrenologists  and  Jonathan  Swift’ 
( JHI) ;  Mackie  L.  Jarrell  gives  a  full 
and  interesting  account  of  ‘Swiftiana 
in  Finnegan'' s  Wake ’  ( ELH );  and 
Herbert  Davis  has  briefly  surveyed 
‘Recent  Studies  of  Swift  and  John¬ 
son’.14 

The  relationship  between  ‘Swift  und 
Berkeley’  ( Ang )  is  considered  by 
Helmut  Papajewski  with  particular 
reference  to  the  possible  influence  of 
Berkeleyan  philosophical  thought  on 
Gulliver's  Travels’,  and  an  excellent 
brief  introduction  to  Berkeley’s  literary 
merits  and  his  philosophy  is  given  by 
T.  E.  Jessop  in  the  Writers  and  their 
Work  series.15 

11  In  Sprache  und  Literatur  Englands  und 
Amerikas.  Drifter  Band:  Die  wissenschaft- 
liche  Erschliessung  der  Prosa,  ed.  by  Gerhard 
Miiller-Schwefe  with  Hermann  Metzger. 
Tubingen:  Niemeyer.  pp.  166. 

15  George  Berkeley,  by  T.  E.  Jessop. 
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The  most  important  study  of  Pope’s 
poetry  to  be  published  this  year  is 
Reuben  Arthur  Brower’s  Alexander 
Pope:  The  Poetry  of  Allusion.™  ‘What 
we  want’,  he  says,  ‘is  to  feel  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  poets  and  the  poetry  of 
Greece  and  Rome  in  something  like 
the  way  in  which  Pope  and  his  con¬ 
temporaries  felt  it’,  and  he  tries  to  assist 
the  reader  towards  such  a  feeling  by 
free  translation  and  by  detailed  analysis 
of  the  allusive  undertones  and  implica¬ 
tions  in  particular  passages.  The  book 
has  some  of  the  limitations  and  failings 
almost  inevitable  in  such  an  approach 
to  poetry:  at  times  Brower  seems  more 
interested  in  the  classical  parallel  than 
in  Pope’s  verse;  there  is  occasionally  a 
tendency  to  imply  that  the  mere  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  parallel  makes  a  passage  or 
a  poem  better  than  it  would  otherwise 
be;  and  sometimes  the  parallels  seem 
forced  or  unhelpful,  so  that  the  reader 
wonders  whether  they  are  deliberate 
allusions,  half-conscious  echoes,  or 
coincidental  similarities.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  any 
reader  would  fail  to  derive  some  profit 
and  pleasure  from  Brower’s  work. 

A  chapter  in  Earl  L.  Wasserman’s 
The  Subtler  Language:  Critical  Read¬ 
ings  of  Neoclassic  and  Romantic 
Poems 17  is  devoted  to  a  penetrating 
reading  of  Windsor  Forest,  which 
brings  out  the  political  and  topical 
reference  and  relates  it  to  a  wider 
ethical  and  cosmic  scheme.  Pope  is 
also  included  (as  is  Young)  in  the  ‘Five 
Poets  on  Religion’  ( Church  Quarterly 
Review )  discussed  by  Arthur  Pollard, 
but  the  article  proceeds  from  arbitrary 
assertions  to  superficial  conclusions, 

Longmans,  for  the  British  Council  and  the 
National  Book  League,  pp.  36.  2s.  6 d. 

18  Alexander  Pope:  The  Poetry  of  Allusion, 
by  Reuben  Arthur  Brower.  O.U.P.  pp.  xiii+ 
368.  $5.60.  35.J. 

17  The  Subtler  Language:  Critical  Readings 
of  Neoclassic  and  Romantic  Poems,  by  Earl  L. 
Wasserman.  Johns  Hopkins  U.P.  and  O.U.P. 
pp.  361.  $6.  48j. 


and  was  no  doubt  intended  for  church¬ 
men  mildly  interested  in  poetry  rather 
than  for  students  of  literature. 

In  ‘An  Essay  on  Man  and  “The 
Way  of  Ideas  ”  ’  ( ELH )  Ernest  Tuveson 
attempts  to  demonstrate  the  influence 
of  Lockeian  psychology  on  the  poetic 
method  of  the  Essay,  especially  in 
what  he  sees  as  Pope’s  intention  ‘to 
present  a  sequence  of  sensory  ideas 
and  images  out  of  which  the  greatest 
idea  is  completely  composed’.  He  does 
draw  attention  to  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  Pope  presents  his  argument, 
but  the  account  of  Locke’s  theories  is 
oversimplified,  and  little  reason  is 
given  for  supposing  them  to  have 
exercised  any  particular  influence  on 
Pope’s  poetic  methods.  Bernhard 
Fabian’s  ‘Pope’s  Konzeption  der 
“Ruling  Passion”:  Eine  Quellen- 
untersuchung’  ( Archiv )  defines  the 
specifically  Popean  form  of  this  notion, 
and  distinguishes  it  from  the  similar 
ideas  expressed  in  Spectator,  No.  408. 
Because  of  the  similarities,  this  essay 
has  often  been  attributed  to  Pope,  but 
Fabian  points  to  an  important  dis¬ 
crepancy. 

There  are  a  few  notes  on  Pope’s 
borrowings  or  supposed  borrowings. 
In  ‘A  Debt  of  Pope  to  Swift’  ( NQ ) 
Christopher  Ricks  indicates  what  the 
First  Epistle  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Horace  (1737)  and  the  First  Satire  of 
the  Second  Book  of  Horace  (1733)  owe 
to  the  Directions  for  a  Birth-day  Song 
(1729);  P.  Dixon,  in  ‘Pope,  George 
Ogle,  and  Horace’  (NQ),  points  to 
some  striking  resemblances  between 
Pope’s  imitation  of  the  First  Epistle 
and  Ogle’s  Epistles  of  Horace  Imitated 
(1735);  and  some  fainter  resemblances 
between  Pope’s  imitations  of  Horace 
and  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe’s  transla¬ 
tion  (1666)  are  noted  by  G.  K.  Hunter 
in  ‘Pope’s  Imitations  of  Fanshawe’ 
(NQ). 

Pope’s  comparison  of  ladies  to 
tulips,  ‘Fine  by  defect  and  delicately 
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weak’,  is  explained  by  Elizabeth 
Adams  Daniels  in  ‘Pope’s  Moral 
Essays  and  Tulipomania’  (NQ)  as  a 
reference  to  the  botanical  fact  that  in 
his  day  the  spots  in  the  fashionable 
‘variegated  tulips’  were  obtained  by 
methods  which  weakened  the  plant. 
Daniel  P.  Deneau’s  article,  ‘Pope’s 
“Iv’ry  Gate”:  The  Dunciad,  III,  340’ 

( MLN ),  points  out  that  in  the  earlier 
version  of  the  poem  the  closing  lines 
of  Book  III  seem  to  suggest  that  Pope 
had  better  hopes  for  his  age  than  the 
vision,  departing  through  the  gate 
of  false  dreams,  had  portended.  Yet 
the  line  remained  unchanged  in  the 
1743  version,  although  at  odds  with 
Book  IV,  which  confirms  the  vision’s 
prophecy.  Deneau  concludes  rather 
uncertainly:  ‘It  is  quite  possible  that 
Pope  realised  the  disparity  but  thought 
it  functional  in  some  way.’  A  letter 
from  Pope  to  Jervas  refers  to  the 
heroic  death  of  Garth;  Albert  Rosen¬ 
berg  explains  this  by  reference  to  some 
contemporary  reports  of  Garth’s  last 
illness  and  his  irreligion  in  ‘The  Last 
Days  of  Sir  Samuel  Garth:  A  Foot¬ 
note  to  a  Pope  Letter’  (NQ). 

Also  concerned  with  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Pope’s  works  are  a  number  of 
disputes  between  critics.  Aubrey 
Williams,  in  ‘Submerged  Metaphor  in 
Pope’  (EC),  protests  against  certain 
readings  offered  in  Max  Bluestone’s 
article  of  the  same  title  (EC,  1958), 
and  objects  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
suppressed  metaphors  in  Pope’s  poetry 
are  often  ‘otiose’  and  ‘inactive’.  In 
further  comments  in  the  same  periodi¬ 
cal,  Bluestone  defends  his  original 
article,  but  says  that  in  Pope  ‘a  failure 
of  metaphor  is  not  necessarily  un- 
forgiveable’,  because  of  other  suffi¬ 
ciently  rewarding  characteristics,  and 
F.  W.  Bateson,  while  in  general  sup¬ 
porting  Bluestone’s  approach,  finds 
misreadings  in  the  work  of  both  Blue- 
stone  and  Williams.  Another  critic- 
versus-critic  article  is  J.  M.  Cameron’s 


‘Mr.  Tillotson  and  Mr.  Pope’  (Dublin 
Review).  Cameron  praises  Tillotson’s 
book,  Pope  and  Human  Nature  (1958), 
but  claims  that  it  is  weakened  by  an 
inadequate  grasp  of  the  crucial  con¬ 
cept,  ‘Nature’.  He  presents  the  Essay 
on  Criticism  as  ‘a  wonderfully  skilful 
exploitation  of  the  conceptual  ambi¬ 
guities  ’  of  the  term,  and  suggests  that 
Tillotson,  like  other  specializing 
academic  scholars,  lacks  training  in 
the  history  of  ideas.  ‘Ransom,  Pope, 
and  the  Intentional  Fallacy’  (CE),  by 
Walter  J.  De  Mordaunt,  is  an  answer 
to  John  M.  Aden’s  criticism  (CE, 
1958)  of  an  article  by  Robert  H. 
Zoellner  concerning  textural  symbolism 
in  the  Essay  on  Man  (CE,  1958).  De 
Mordaunt  accuses  Aden  of  restricting 
significance  to  Pope’s  conscious  inten¬ 
tions,  but  can  do  little  to  show  that 
there  is  any  valuable  significance  in 
the  over-ingenuities  which  Aden 
exposed.  R.  M.  Schmitz,  in  ‘The 
“Arsenal”  Proof  Sheets  of  Pope’s 
Iliad-.  A  Third  Report’  (MLN),  points 
out  that  certain  misconceptions  have 
arisen  as  a  result  of  the  failure  to 
realize  that  the  bound  volume  of 
proof-sheets  combines  the  proofs  of 
Volume  I  of  the  Folio  trade  edition 
with  those  of  Volume  II  of  the  Quarto 
subscription  edition. 

The  only  contribution  concerned 
with  Pope’s  biography  is  a  brief  but 
persuasive  picture  of  ‘Pope  on  the 
Threshold  of  his  Career’  (HLB),  in 
which  George  Sherbum  amplifies  the 
story  of  the  poet’s  early  manhood  by 
using  information  derived  from  the 
letters  by  and  about  Pope  published 
in  1958  in  RES  and  NQ. 

Various  articles  and  notes  connect 
Pope  with  later  writers.  Fielding’s 
comments  on  Pope  and  his  poetry  are 
recorded  by  S.  J.  Sackett’s  ‘Fielding 
and  Pope’  (NQ);  J.  C.  Maxwell’s 
‘Hume:  A  Reference  to  Pope’  (NQ) 
notes  an  allusion  to  the  Essay  on 
Criticism  in  a  letter;  and  William  H. 
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Marshall  reports  ‘Some  Byron  Com¬ 
ments  on  Pope  and  Boileau’  (PQ)  in 
a  previously  unpublished  note  made 
in  Byron’s  copy  of  the  works  of 
Boileau.  A  tenuous  relationship  be¬ 
tween  passages  in  Coriolanus,  The 
Dunciad,  and  Wordsworth’s  To  a 
Butterfly  is  mentioned  in  Abbie 
Findlay  Potts’s  ‘The  Case  for  Internal 
Evidence  (7) :  Butterflies  and  Butterfly- 
Hunters  ’  (. Bulletin  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library );  and  Allan  H. 
MacLaine  has  a  note  on  ‘Shelley’s 
“The  Cloud”  and  Pope’s  “Rape  of 
the  Lock”:  An  Unsuspected  Link’ 
(. KSJ ). 

Two  articles  link  Pope  with  Gay. 
C.  J.  Rawson  supplies  ‘Some  Un¬ 
published  Letters  of  Pope  and  Gay; 
And  Some  Manuscript  Sources  of 
Goldsmith’s  Life  of  Thomas  Parnell ' 
{RES).  From  transcripts  made  by  the 
Parnell  family  he  prints  three  new 
letters  from  Gay,  and  one  from  Pope, 
to  Thomas  Parnell,  and  provides 
variants  for  six  other  letters  already 
published;  good  reason  is  given  for 
believing  that  this  collection  of  tran¬ 
scripts  was  used  by  Goldsmith  in  pre¬ 
paring  his  Life.  In  ‘Thomas  D’Urfey, 
the  Pope-Philips  Quarrel,  and  The 
Shepherd's  Week ’  ( PMLA )  William  D. 
Ellis,  Jr.,  argues  that  Gay’s  poem 
and  Pope’s  Guardian,  No.  40,  were 
directed  in  some  measure  against 
D’Urfey.  John  M.  Aden’s  ‘The  1720 
Version  of  Rural  Sports  and  the 
Georgic  Tradition’  {MLQ)  shows  how 
Gay,  when  revising  his  poem,  re¬ 
organized  the  whole  and  rewrote  many 
passages  to  fit  it  more  closely  into  the 
Georgic  tradition.  ‘“The  World  is 
Mean  and  Man  Uncouth”’  {Virginia 
Quarterly  Review ),  by  Judith  Johnson 
Sherwin,  makes  an  interesting  com¬ 
parison  between  the  Beggar's  Opera 
and  Brecht’s  Threepenny  Opera-,  and 
Robert  A.  Smith  makes  a  similar  com¬ 
parison  between  the  treatment  of  ‘The 
“Great  Man”  Motif  in  Jonathan  Wild 


and  The  Beggar's  Opera'  {College 
Language  Association  Journal ). 

The  250th  anniversary  of  Johnson’s 
birth  was  celebrated  by  the  appearance 
of  a  valuable  collection  of  essays,  New 
Light  on  Dr.  Johnson,18  edited  by 
Frederick  W.  Hilles.  Of  the  twenty 
essays,  twelve  are  reprints,  but  many 
of  these  were  not  easily  available  and 
several  have  been  rewritten  or  revised; 
they  include  Wilmarth  Sheldon  Lewis’s 
‘The  Young  Waterman’,  David  Nichol 
Smith’s  ‘Johnson’s  Poems  ’,  John  Butt’s 
‘Johnson’s  Practice  in  the  Poetical 
Imitation’,  Robert  F.  Metzdorf’s  ‘John 
son  at  Drury  Lane’,  Gwin  J.  Kolb’s 
‘Johnson’s  “Dissertation  on  Flying”’, 
Maurice  J.  Quinlan’s  ‘Dr.  Franklin 
meets  Dr.  Johnson’,  James  L. 
Clifford’s  ‘A  Biographer  looks  at 
Dr.  Johnson’,  Donald  and  Mary 
Hyde’s  ‘Dr.  Johnson’s  Second  Wife’, 
Frederick  A.  Pottle’s  ‘The  Dark  Hints 
of  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Boswell’, 
M.  H.  Abrams’s  ‘Dr.  Johnson’s 
Spectacles’,  Bertrand  H.  Bronson’s 
‘  Personification  Reconsidered  ’,  and 
James  M.  Osborn’s  ‘Dr.  Johnson  and 
the  Contrary  Converts’.  The  new 
essays  are  equally  varied.  Mary 
Lascelles  has  an  interesting  com¬ 
parison  between  ‘Johnson  and  Juvenal’ 
which  proceeds  by  an  examination  of 
Johnson’s  imitations  to  the  distinction 
between  Juvenal’s  ‘satiric  irony, 
generated  by  a  quarrel  with  life’  and 
Johnson’s  ‘tragic  irony,  learnt  in  the 
contemplation  of  life’.  W.  K.  Wimsatt, 
Jr.,  in  a  fascinating  article  on  ‘  Johnson’s 
Dictionary’,  argues  ‘that  Johnson’s 
Dictionary  has  an  extraordinary  cha¬ 
racter  and  enjoys  a  unique  position 
in  virtue  of  its  numerous,  varied,  and 
substantial  illustrative  passages  and 
the  framing  of  these  by  his  dis¬ 
criminations  and  definitions’,  and 

18  New  Light  on  Dr.  Johnson:  Essays  on 
the  Occasion  of  his  250th  Birthday,  ed.  by 
Frederick  W.  Hilles.  YaleU.P.  pp.xii+348. 
$6. 
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effectively  shows  that  ‘the  most  seri¬ 
ously  original  character  of  John¬ 
son’s  performance  ...  is  essentially 
a  literary  and  imaginative  charac¬ 
ter’.  In  ‘Dr.  Johnson  as  Bibliographer 
and  Book  Collector’  E.  L.  McAdam, 
Jr.,  inquires  ‘into  the  extent  of  his 
technical  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
printing,  of  books  which  were  mile¬ 
stones  in  that  history,  and  the  existence 
of  such  books  in  his  own  library’. 
Johnson’s  revisions  of  a  poem  by 
Hannah  More  are  discussed  by  Herman 
W.  Liebert  in  an  essay  entitled  ‘“We 
Fell  upon  Sir  Eldred ”’.  William  R. 
Keast’s  ‘Johnson  and  Intellectual 
History’  shows  that  Johnson’s  scorn 
for  certain  kinds  of  history  was  not 
incompatible  with  a  very  high  regard 
for  the  history  ‘which  relates  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  human  mind  ’.  Frederick  W. 
Hilles  provides  a  detailed  account 
of  ‘  The  Making  of  The  Life  of  Pope  ’. 
The  numerous  skilful  and  clumsy 
endeavours  to  parody  Johnson’s  style 
are  described  by  S.  C.  Roberts  in 
‘Johnson  in  Parody’.  And,  finally, 
Joyce  Hemlow  gives  a  lively  story  of 
the  relations  between  ‘Dr.  Johnson 
and  the  Young  Burneys’.  It  should  be 
evident  that  there  is  much  to  suit 
every  taste  in  this  admirable  col¬ 
lection. 

A  slighter  but  interesting  com¬ 
memoration  is  Ian  Watt’s  broadcast 
talk,  ‘Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  after  250 
Years’  {Listener).  Watt  considers 
Johnson’s  reputation  today,  and  asserts 
that,  contrary  to  the  tenets  of  modem 
criticism,  ‘we  must  usually  judge 
Johnson’s  content  on  the  basis  of 
literal  as  opposed  to  imaginative 
truth’. 

There  are  a  few  minor  additions  or 
attributions  to  the  Johnsonian  canon. 
Gwin  J.  Kolb  supplies  ‘Notes  on  Four 
Letters  by  Dr.  Johnson:  Addenda  to 
Chapman’s  Edition’  ( PQ ).  These 
include  the  full  text  of  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Thrale  of  which  only  one  sentence  is 


in  Chapman’s  edition,  and  the  manu¬ 
script  reading  of  a  letter  to  Viscountess 
Southwell  which  Chapman  had  been 
unable  to  see  in  manuscript.  A  number 
of  very  small  additions  to  the  canon 
are  suggested  by  D.  J.  Greene  in  ‘  Some 
Notes  on  Johnson  and  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine ’  {PM LA)-,  and  three  articles 
in  the  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library  argue  the  case  for  and  against 
the  acceptance  of  the  Essay  on  Elegies 
as  the  work  of  Johnson,  Arthur  Sherbo 
putting  forward  the  arguments  in  its 
favour  in  ‘The  Case  for  Internal  Evi¬ 
dence  (5):  The  Uses  and  Abuses  of 
Internal  Evidence’,  Ephim  G.  Fogel 
countering  in  ‘The  Case  for  Internal 
Evidence  (8):  Salmons  in  Both,  or 
Some  Caveats  for  Canonical  Scholars  ’, 
and  Sherbo  having  (as  yet)  the  last 
word  in  ‘The  Case  for  Internal  Evi¬ 
dence  (9) :  A  Reply  to  Professor  Fogel  ’. 

Another  Johnson  anniversary  was 
celebrated  by  Cairo  Studies  in  English 
with  a  supplementary  volume  of  Bi¬ 
centenary  Essays  on  ‘Rasselas',19  col¬ 
lected  by  Magdi  Wahba.  It  is  a  very 
unequal  collection,  ranging  from 
serious  scholarship  and  criticism  to 
unsubstantiated  guesses  and  personal 
reminiscences.  ‘Some  Remarks  on 
Candide  and  Rasselas',  by  James  L. 
Clifford,  sums  up  briefly  the  publish¬ 
ing  history  of  the  two  books  and  com¬ 
pares  their  matter  and  manner.  Dina 
Abdul-Hamid  A1  Aoun  (Queen  Dina) 
discusses  the  education  of  princes  in 
‘Some  Remarks  on  a  Second  Reading 
of  Rasselas ’.  Louis  E.  Goodyear 
describes  realistically  ‘Rasselas’ 
Journey  from  Amhara  to  Cairo  Viewed 
from  Arabia’.  A  thoughtful  discussion 
of  ‘The  Importance  of  Imlac’  by 
Agostino  Lombardo  points  out  the 
variety  of  functions  performed  by  the 
poet,  and  concludes  that  ‘it  is  Imlac 

19  Bicentenary  Essays  on  ‘Rasselas',  col¬ 
lected  by  Magdi  Wahba.  (Supplement  to 
Cairo  Studies  in  English.)  Cairo:  S.O.P. 
Press,  pp.  124. 
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rather  than  Rasselas  who  is  the  por¬ 
trait  of  man  ’ .  Fatma  Moussa  Mahmoud 
draws  parallels  between  Rasselas  and 
Vathek ;  and  Mahmoud  Manzalaoui 
uses  Johnson’s  book  as  a  peg  on  which 
to  hang  some  thoughts  about  the 
medieval  ‘mirror  for  magistrates’  in 
‘ Rasselas  and  Some  Mediaeval  Ancil- 
laries’.  Robert  F.  Metzdorf’s  ‘Grand 
Cairo  and  Philadelphia:  The  Frontis¬ 
piece  to  the  1768  Edition  of  Johnson’s 
Rasselas ’  shows  that  the  engraving  of 
Cairo  in  the  first  American  edition  was 
copied  from  an  illustration  in  John 
Newberry’s  collection.  The  World 
Displayed  (1759-61).  John  Robert 
Moore  reminisces  in  ‘ Rasselas  in 
Retrospect’,  and  C.  J.  Rawson,  in  ‘The 
Continuation  of  Rasselas’,  discusses 
Ellis  Cornelia  Knight’s  Dinarbas ;  A 
Tale:  Being  a  Continuation  of  Rasselas, 
Prince  of  Abissinia.  Despite  a  curious 
confusion  of  Imlac  and  the  ‘old  tutor’, 
Geoffrey  Tillotson  has  several  interest¬ 
ing  points  to  make  concerning  the 
importance  of  ‘Time  in  Rasselas ’:  ‘In 
Rasselas,  perhaps  uniquely,  time  is 
seen  as  a  prime  condition  governing 
human  life — indeed  as  the  prime  condi¬ 
tion,  for  the  worth  of  human  life  is  to 
be  measured,  as  Johnson  sees  it,  by 
how  time  has  been  used.  ’  Magdi 
Wahba  has  ‘A  note  on  the  Manner  of 
Concluding  in  Rasselas ’,  and  Nedd 
Willard’s  ‘ Zadig  and  Rasselas  Con¬ 
sidered’  compares  the  works  in  terms 
of  theme,  mood,  and  style,  and  sug¬ 
gests  a  common  source  in  the  Persian 
Tales. 

A  suggestion  that  the  conclusion  of 
Rasselas  is  not  so  inconclusive  as  is 
usually  thought  is  made  by  William 
Kenney  in  ‘  Rasselas  and  the  Theme  of 
Diversification’  (PQ).  Kenney  urges 
the  importance  of  a  neglected  aspect 
of  the  theme:  ‘In  order  to  live  with 
any  success  at  all,  a  man  must  diversify 
his  activities  in  such  a  way  that  both 
satiety  and  its  consequent  withdrawal 
into  an  unhealthy  solitude  can  be 


avoided.’  The  return  to  the  Happy 
Valley  ‘is  not  mere  resignation’.  ‘It  is 
also  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  in 
familiar  surroundings  there  is  the  best 
chance  of  achieving  order  in  variety.  ’ 
In  reply  to  this  article,  George  Sher- 
bum,  in  ‘  Rasselas  Returns — To  What  ?’ 
(PQ),  declares  with  his  usual  good 
sense,  that  ‘  One  may  regret  Dr. 
Johnson’s  pessimism,  but  must  face  it.  ’ 
He  points  out  that  all  we  are  told  is 
that  Rasselas  and  his  companions 
returned  to  Abyssinia,  not  to  the 
Happy  Valley,  which  is  closed  to  those 
who  have  once  left  it.  Some  similarities 
between  Rasselas  and  Ecclesiastes  are 
noted  by  J.  W.  Johnson  in  ‘Rasselas 
and  his  Ancestors’  (NQ). 

W.  Powell  Jones,  in  ‘Johnson  and 
Gray:  A  Study  in  Literary  Anta¬ 
gonism’  ( MP ),  suggests  reasons  why 
the  two  men  would  have  been  likely 
to  have  a  distaste  for  each  other,  and 
describes  the  voluminous  and  vitupera¬ 
tive  attacks  on  Johnson  as  a  result  of 
his  Life  of  Gray.  ‘Dr.  Johnson’s  Ap¬ 
proval  of  a  Passage  in  Rousseau’  (NQ), 
by  Chester  F.  Chapin,  identifies  and 
quotes  the  passage  in  the  Nouvelle 
Heloise  referred  to  by  Mrs.  Thrale.  In 
‘Johnson  Echoes  Dryden’  (MLN) 
Gwin  J.  Kolb  notes  that  some  lines  in 
The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  look  like 
an  unconscious  recollection  of  a  pas¬ 
sage  in  Dry  den’s  State  of  Innocence', 
and  a  letter  by  E.  E.  Duncan-Jones  on 
‘Marvell,  Johnson,  and  the  first  Sun¬ 
set’  (TLS)  points  to  some  classical 
precedents  for  the  story  referred  to  in 
Rasselas,  that  when  the  sun  set  for  the 
first  time,  man  believed  it  had  gone  for 
ever. 

Boswell  asserts  that  ‘not  half  a 
dozen’  parentheses  will  be  found  in 
Johnson’s  writings,  and  that  ‘he  never 
used  the  phrases  the  former  and  the 
latter’-,  F.  V.  Bernard  shows  these 
assertions  to  be  ‘Two  Errors  in 
Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson ’  (NQ). 
Geoffrey  F.  Nuttall’s  letter,  ‘Johnson’s 
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Fighting  Septuagint  ’  (TLS,  27  Mar.), 
reports  that  the  book  with  which 
Johnson  is  believed  to  have  knocked 
down  Osborne  the  bookseller  is  a  1 597 
Septuagint  now  in  the  library  of 
New  College,  London.  ‘Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson’s  Medical  Biographies  ’ 
(. Journal  of  the  History  of  Medicine ) 
brings  together,  ‘for  the  scrutiny  of 
physicians  and  scholars’,  summaries 
by  C.  Lawrence  McHenry,  Jr.,  of 
eighteen  biographies  of  medical  men, 
including  several  contributions  to  Dr. 
James’s  Medicinal  Dictionary.  H.  A. 
Morgan  has  written  a  popular  intro¬ 
duction  to  ‘Johnson’s  Life  of  Savage ’ 
( Contemporary  Review),  and  Bernhard 
Fabian  gives  a  useful  survey  of  research 
in  ‘  Samuel  Johnson :  Ein  Forschungs- 
bericht’  (NS). 

(c)  The  influence  of  the  great  social 
changes  of  the  early  eighteenth  century 
on  the  theatre  is  the  theme  of  John 
Loftis’s  Comedy  and  Society  from 
Congreve  to  Fielding .20  Loftis  is  parti¬ 
cularly  concerned  with  the  presence  of 
a  new  class  of  wealthy  merchants  in 
the  theatres,  and  shows  that,  as  a 
consequence,  merchants,  who  had  been 
the  butts  of  the  aristocratic  Restora¬ 
tion  dramatists,  were  treated  more 
realistically  and  sympathetically  in  the 
comedies  of  the  time.  His  discussion 
of  a  number  of  other  social,  political, 
and  economic  changes  leads  to  an 
explanation  in  these  terms  of  what  he 
calls  ‘The  Decline  of  the  Drama’  in 
mid-century. 

An  interesting  article  by  Marlies  K. 
Danziger,  ‘Heroic  Villains  in  Eigh¬ 
teenth  Century  Criticism’  (CL),  con¬ 
siders  the  critical  custom  of  relating 
heroic  villains  to  the  sublime  in  order 
to  account  for  their  appeal,  and 
describes  various  other  attempts  by 

20  Comedy  and  Society  from  Congreve .*? 
Fielding,  by  John  Loftis.  (Stanford  Studies 
in  Language  and  Literature,  No.  19.) 
Stanford  U.P.  pp.  xiii+ 154.  $4. 


critics  to  explain  why  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  vice  or  villainy  might  be  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  spectator.  John  Loftis  argues 
that  the  influence  of  ‘  Spanish  Drama 
in  Neoclassical  England’  (CL)  has 
been  underestimated,  and  indicates 
Spanish  sources  for  The  Counterfeits 
(1678)  and  Cibber’s  She  Would  and 
She  Would  Not  (1702).  Other  notes  on 
Colley  Cibber  are:  William  M.  Peter¬ 
son’s  ‘Cibber’s  “The  Rival  Queans’” 
(NQ),  an  amusing  account  of  this  bur¬ 
lesque  of  Lee’s  Rival  Queens',  Paul  E. 
Parnell’s  report  of  ‘An  Incorrectly 
Attributed  Speech-Prefix  in  “Love’s 
Last  Shift”’  (NQ),  where  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  two  speeches  given  to 
Elder  Worthy  in  fact  belong  to  Young 
Worthy;  and  ‘A  Note  on  Colley 
Cibber’s  Name’  (NQ),  by  Susie  I. 
Tucker,  discussing  its  correct  pro¬ 
nunciation. 

John  Dennis  believed  that  tragedy 
should  provide  political  as  well  as 
moral  and  religious  instruction;  in 
‘Tragedy  and  “the  True  Politics’” 
(NQ)  A.  N.  Wilkins  describes  Dennis’s 
political  beliefs  and  shows  how  they 
are  expressed  in  his  tragedies. 

Paul  E.  Parnell  explains  the  principles 
and  aims  which  governed  the  con¬ 
version  of  Racine’s  Andromaque  into 
‘  The  Distrest  Mother,  Ambrose  Philips’ 
Morality  Play’  (CL);  and  the  popula¬ 
rity  of  Dalton’s  stage  version  of  Comus 
(1741)  is  illustrated  by  George  W. 
Whiting  in  ‘Dalton’s  Comus  Again’ 
(NQ).  ‘Dodsley’s  Contribution’ 
(NQ)  to  the  history  of  the  English 
drama  is  shown  by  G.  B.  Schick,  who 
points  out  borrowings  by  later  histo¬ 
rians  from  the  preface  to  the  Select 
Collection  of  Old  Plays  (1744).  Part  I 
of  a  study  by  Selma  Jeanne  Cohen  of 
the  ‘Theory  and  Practice  of  Theatrical 
Dancing  in  England  in  the  Restoration 
and  Early  Eighteenth  Century  ’  (Bulletin 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library)  is 
mainly  concerned  with  the  life  and 
work  of  the  choreographer,  Josias 
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Priest.  A  very  useful  and  informative 
list  of  ‘Private  Theatricals  in  and  near 
London,  1700-1737’  ( Theatre  Note¬ 
book),  by  Emmett  L.  Avery,  shows  that 
in  these  private  performances  (mainly 
by  schools),  although  the  tradition  of 
presenting  Latin  plays  survived,  ‘there 
was  more  emphasis  upon  plays  which 
were  written  in  Elizabethan  times,  the 
Restoration,  and  even  in  the  con¬ 
temporary  period’.  D.  F.  Foxon’s 
“  ‘  Oh !  Sophonisba !  Sophonisba ! 
Oh!”’  (SB)  gives  a  detailed  account 
of  the  early  publishing  history  of 
Thomson’s  play;  and  T.  R.  Francis 
lists  six  unrecorded  editions  of  ‘James 
Thomson’s  Tancred  and  Sigismunda ’ 
(BC). 

The  Varied  God:  A  Critical  Study  of 
Thomson’s  ‘ The  Seasons',21  by  Patricia 
Meyer  Spacks,  has  not  been  received ; 
it  will,  if  available,  be  noticed  in  next 
year’s  chapter.) 

(d)  Benjamin  Boyce  records  ( Library 
Notes)  the  acquisition  by  Duke  Uni¬ 
versity  Library  of  a  very  rare  book, 
published  in  1700,  Ayloffe’s  The 
Government  of  the  Passions,  and  notes 
a  parallel  between  it  and  Pope’s  Essay 
on  Man.  A  lively  and  enthusiastic  ac¬ 
count  of  Bentley  as  ‘the  greatest  classi¬ 
cal  scholar  in  his  time  and  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  time’  is  given  by  W.  B. 
Stanford  in  ‘  Richard  Bentley :  Epoch- 
Making  Scholar’  (Listener). 

The  excellent  Augustan  Reprint 
Series  this  year  includes  A.  Dacier. 
The  Preface  to  Aristotle's  Art  of  Poetry 
(1705), 22  with  an  introduction  by 
Samuel  Holt  Monk.  This  is  a  useful 

21  The  Varied  God:  A  Critical  Study  of 
Thomson's  ‘  The  Seasons',  by  Patricia  Meyer 
Spacks.  (University  of  California  English 
Studies,  21.)  California  U.P.  pp.  xi+190. 
$4. 

22  A.  Dacier.  The  Preface  to  Aristotle's 
Art  of  Poetry  (1705),  with  an  Introduction  by 
Samuel  Holt  Monk.  (Augustan  Reprint 
Society,  Publication  No.  76.)  Los  Angeles: 
Clark  Memorial  Library,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  pp.  vi+32.  For  members. 
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reprint  of  the  anonymous  English 
translation  of  a  work  frequently  cited 
on  the  side  of  the  strictest  adherence  to 
the  Aristotelian  rules. 

In  ‘Mandeville:  A  Popularizer  of 
Hobbes’  (MLN)  James  Dean  Young 
contends  that  Mandeville  may  ‘  be  best 
seen  in  his  discussions  of  ethics  and 
politics  as  a  popularizer  of  Hobbes, 
since  he  is  beset  with  a  popularizer’s 
peculiar  difficulties:  inconsistency,  in¬ 
completeness  and  inaccuracy’. 

G.  Scheurwegh’s  ‘Brightland’s  or 
Steele’s  Grammar’  (ES)  gives  reasons 
for  believing  that  this  famous  gram¬ 
mar,  published  in  1711  as  A  Grammar 
of  the  English  Tongue,  was  the  work  of 
Charles  Gildon. 

A  vigorous  and  entertaining  but 
little-read  author  receives  some  com¬ 
pensation  this  year  in  the  form  of  a 
book  and  two  articles.  R.  W.  Ketton- 
Cremer  supplies  a  pleasant  and  in¬ 
formative  account  of  the  life  and  works 
of  Roger  North  (E  &  S);  North’s  legal 
training  and  career,  and  his  Discourse 
on  the  Study  of  the  Laws,  are  described 
by  Lois  Green  Schwoerer  in  ‘Roger 
North  and  his  Notes  on  Legal  Educa¬ 
tion’  (HLQ)-,  and  in  Roger  North  on 
Music 23  John  Wilson  has  collected 
what  he  justly  calls  ‘a  comprehensive 
anthology’  of  North’s  writings  on 
music,  including  much  material  here 
published  for  the  first  time.  This  is  a 
fascinating  and  well-edited  volume, 
and  any  reader  interested  in  music  will 
find  not  only  historical  interest  but 
also  entertainment  in  North’s  pointed 
remarks  about  music,  performance, 
and  musicians. 

Susie  I.  Tucker’s  ‘Dr.  Watts  Looks 
at  the  Language’  (NQ)  illustrates 
Watts’s  interest  in  linguistic  matters, 
and  observes  how  frequently  he  is 

23  Roger  North  on  Music:  Being  a  Selection 
from  his  Essays  Written  during  the  Years 
c.  1695-1728,  transcribed  from  the  manu¬ 
scripts  and  edited  by  John  Wilson.  Novello, 
pp.  xxviii-f  372.  42,?. 
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referred  to  for  examples  in  Johnson’s 
Dictionary. 

A  minor  figure  in  the  early  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  novel  is  described  in 
William  H.  McBumey’s  ‘Mrs.  Mary 
Davys:  Forerunner  of  Fielding’ 
( PMLA ).  McBurney  finds  significant 
her  emphasis  on  characterization  and 
setting,  and  her  turning  from  extra¬ 
vagance  and  sensationalism  to  humour 
and  common  sense. 

The  only  study  of  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu  is  ‘“The  Amiable 
Lady  Mary”’  ( South  Atlantic  Quar¬ 
terly),  an  inaccurate  and  journalistic 
account  of  the  quarrel  with  Pope, 
by  Elijah  L.  Jacobs. 

Charles  Wesley’s  Journal  shows  that 
he  had  a  particular  fondness  in  his 
sermons  for  allegorical  interpretations 
of  ‘Wrestling  Jacob’  and  ‘The  Good 
Samaritan’.  In  ‘Some  Echoes  of 
Charles  Wesley’s  Hymns  in  his  Jour¬ 
nal’  ( London  Quarterly  and  Holborn 
Review )  J.  Dale  points  out  the  relevance 
of  this  fondness  to  the  famous  hymn 
Wrestling  Jacob,  and  prints  a  long  and 
previously  unpublished  hymn  which 
interprets  the  story  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  allegorically. 

William  L.  Hedges  suggests  that 
Washington  Irving’s  Knickerbocker' s 
History  of  New  York  (1809)  may  be 
indebted  to  Bolingbroke’s  Letters  on 
the  Study  and  Use  of  History  in 
‘Knickerbocker,  Bolingbroke,  and  the 
Fiction  of  History’  ( JHI );  Thomas 
Rogers  prints  ‘A  Letter  of  Robert 
Blair’  (NQ),  in  which  the  author  of 
The  Grave  discusses  the  1745  rising; 
John  M.  Steadman  has  a  note  on 
‘  Areopagitica  and  A  Critical  and 
Philosophical  Enquiry :  A  Milton- 
Warburton  Parallel’  (NQ);  and 
Gustavo  Costa  has  published  a  study 
of  La  Critica  Omerica  di  Thomas 
Blackwell  (1701-1757)}* 

24  La  Critica  Omerica  di  Thomas  Blackwell 
( 1701-1757 ),  by  Gustavo  Costa.  (Pubblica- 
zione  dell’  Istituto  di  Filosofia  dell’  Uni- 


(e)  In  an  important  article  on 
Richardson,  ‘  Clarissa  Restored  ?  ’ 
(RES),  M.  Kinkead-Weekes  observes 
that  editors  have  been  misled  into 
regarding  Richardson’s  volume  of 
‘Letters  and  Passages  Restored  from 
the  Original  Manuscripts  of  the  History 
of  Clarissa’  as  a  collection  of  passages 
which  he  had  omitted  from  his  original 
version  of  the  novel;  but  in  fact  only 
a  few  passages  represent  omissions, 
and  most  of  the  collection  consists  of 
additions  (by  the  time  the  third  edition 
of  Clarissa  appeared,  Richardson  had 
added  to  his  novel  more  than  200 
pages  of  text  and  notes).  Kinkead- 
Weekes  considers  the  effect  on  Clarissa 
of  the  new  material  introduced  by  the 
author  as  a  result  of  what  he  knew  of 
his  public’s  response  to  the  first 
published  version.  Richardson  thought 
his  readers’  misunderstandings  and 
misreadings  ‘amounted  to  a  distortion 
of  the  whole  moral  meaning  of  the 
book’;  most  changes  are  apparently 
designed  to  counteract  misappre¬ 
hensions  and  reinforce  moral  values. 
Richardson,  while  sensitive  about  the 
public’s  response  to  his  work,  firmly 
refused  to  make  concessions  to  his 
readers’  wishes  when  these  ran  counter 
to  his  own  intentions.  His  alterations 
reveal  a  hardening  of  attitude,  with 
some  loss  of  subtlety  and  sympathy, 
and  his  work  becomes  more  starkly 
moralistic.  Though  some  of  the 
changes  throw  light  on  characters’ 
motives,  it  appears  that,  in  general, 
Richardson  ‘tinkered’  with  Clarissa 
in  order  ‘  to  drive  its  message  home  in 
terms  the  crudest  reader  could  under¬ 
stand’.  Which  edition,  Kinkead- 
Weekes  asks,  is  to  be  taken  as  repre¬ 
senting  Richardson’s  real  intention, 
‘the  novel  he  wrote  expecting  an 
audience  capable  of  appreciating  it, 
or  the  revision  for  one  he  found  care¬ 
less,  superficial  and  sentimental?’ 

versiti  di  Roma,  VI.)  Florence:  Sansoni. 
pp.  91. 
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Richardson  has  attracted  little  atten¬ 
tion  from  other  scholars;  Alan  D. 
McKillop  provides  some  ‘Supple¬ 
mentary  Notes  on  Samuel  Richardson 
as  a  Printer  ’  (SB),  and  K.  G.  McWatters 
writes  briefly  on  ‘Stendhal,  Richardson 
et  {'Edinburgh  Review '  (Stendhal-Club). 

Fielding  has  been  ‘restored’  more 
than  any  other  novelist  of  the  period, 
in  work  which  includes  studies  in 
background,  sources,  intention,  and 
structure.  The  most  substantial  con¬ 
tribution  here  is  Martin  C.  Battestin’s 
The  Moral  Basis  of  Fielding's  Art:  A 
Study  of 'Joseph  Andrews'. 25  Battestin 
believes  that  Fielding’s  more  serious 
purpose  in  Joseph  Andrews,  both  as 
moralist  and  as  craftsman,  has  been 
‘largely  overlooked,  or  at  least  mis¬ 
apprehended  ’.  He  deplores  the  failure 
to  distinguish  between  the  modes  of 
parody  and  of  satire  which  has  pre¬ 
vented  the  general  recognition  of 
Joseph  Andrews  as  ‘corrective  satire’, 
and  argues  persuasively  that  ‘The 
structure  of  Joseph  Andrews  .  .  . 
including  the  so-called  digression  of 
Mr.  Wilson,  was  quite  carefully  de¬ 
signed — given  substance  and  shape 
by  Fielding’s  Christian  ethic  and  by 
the  principle  of  what  he  liked  to  call 
“that  Epic  Regularity”.’  Battestin  dis¬ 
cerns  two  thematic  layers  in  Fielding’s 
satire,  a  thesis  attacking  vice  and  folly, 
and  an  antithesis  comprising  a  positive 
ethical  alternative,  and  he  shows  how 
the  double  theme  imparts  both  mean¬ 
ing  and  cohesiveness  to  the  various 
episodes  of  this  ‘odyssey  of  the  road’. 
The  relation  between  Fielding’s  artistic 
design  and  his  moral  concern  is  clearly 
shown;  Mr.  Wilson’s  story  is  revealed 
as  essential  to  the  author’s  moral 
scheme,  since  it  represents  a  Christian 
compromise  with  the  classical  ideal; 
and  we  are  also  given  some  interesting 

25  The  Moral  Basis  of  Fielding's  Art:  A 
Study  of  ‘ Joseph  Andrews’,  by  Martin  C. 
Battestin.  Middletown,  Conn.:  Wesleyan 
U.P.  pp.  xii+195.  $4.50. 


material  on  Fielding’s  use  of  parable 
and  allegory.  Battestin  deals  at  length 
with  the  sources  of  the  morality  on 
which  Fielding’s  art  is  based;  there  is 
a  full  and  able  demonstration  of  his 
indebtedness  to  Barrow,  Tillotson,  and 
other  divines  who  helped  to  mould  the 
popular  latitudinarianism  of  Fielding’s 
day. 

Jaroslav  Homat  has  an  article  on 
‘ Pamela ,  Shamela  and  Joseph  Andrews' 
in  Casopis  pro  Modernl  Filologii  (the 
article,  which  is  in  Czech,  is  followed 
by  a  long  summary  in  English). 
Hornat  compares  some  passages  from 
Shamela  with  their  counterparts  in 
Pamela,  pointing  to  some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  methods  used  by  Fielding,  and 
then  compares  Shamela  with  Joseph 
Andrews,  in  which  he  discerns  ‘  similar 
components  and  values  ’ ;  he  comments 
in  particular  on  Fielding’s  treatment  of 
religious  and  moral  issues  in  both 
works.  He  finds  that,  though  ‘Joseph’s, 
Adams’s  and  later  Fanny’s  travels 
push  the  parody  of  the  first  part  into 
the  background  .  .  .  the  thought  of 
Pamela,  of  Richardson’s  moral  code, 
seems  to  permeate  the  whole  story 
up  to  the  very  conclusion’;  and  an 
analysis  of  the  structure  of  Joseph 
Andrews  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  denouement  of  this  novel  is  more 
ingenious  and  more  logically  bound 
up  with  the  central  plot  than  has 
usually  been  thought. 

Despite  the  modem  tendency  to 
emphasize  Fielding’s  seriousness,  there 
is  something  ‘low’  about  his  best  work, 
as  William  B.  Coley  notes  in  his  dis¬ 
cussion  of  ‘The  Background  of  Field¬ 
ing’s  Laughter’  (ELH).  Few  today 
would  dissent  from  Coley’s  remark 
that  to  insist  that  Fielding  had  ‘an 
affinity  for  (and  success  with)  the 
Unideal  is  not  to  say  that  he  was  not 
therefore  a  serious  writer’;  nor  would 
the  Augustans  have  dissented,  since 
for  them,  as  for  Fielding,  seriousness 
was  no  simple  matter.  Coley  reminds 
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us  of  ‘the  nature  of  the  important 
rhetorical  pressures  present  in  the 
background’  of  Fielding’s  mixed 
mode — a  synthesis  of  gravity  and  wit 
and  humour.  He  discusses  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  witty  seriousness  upon  which 
Fielding  drew,  showing  how  the 
novelist  was  influenced  by  South  and 
Barrow  (‘It  is  only  a  slight  over¬ 
simplification  to  say  that  Fielding  is 
in  his  solemn  or  in  his  comic  strain 
according  as  Barrow  or  South  is  in  the 
ascendant’),  by  the  Shaftesbury  of  the 
‘licensed  escape  from  the  Rules’,  and 
by  Swift.  He  examines  Fielding’s 
handling  of  religious  subjects,  which 
shows  the  issue  in  its  most  crucial  con¬ 
nexions.  He  concludes:  ‘If  recent 
Fielding  studies  inadvertently  conceal 
the  satirist  so  as  better  to  reveal  the 
moralist,  then  they  are  doing  a  dis¬ 
service  to  an  important  and  peculiar 
literary  achievement.’  Coley  makes  a 
further  effort  to  re-establish  Fielding 
as  one  who  combined  seriousness  with 
wit  in  ‘Gide  and  Fielding’  (CL).  Here 
he  cites  and  discusses  some  of  Gide’s 
perceptive  comments  on  Fielding ;  they 
relate  principally  to  Fielding’s  con¬ 
ception  of  Good  Nature,  his  reserva¬ 
tions  concerning  formal  religion,  the 
significance  of  his  epic  tone,  and  the 
value  of  the  ‘poetics  of  the  novel  in 
the  novel’  supplied  by  the  essays  in 
Tom  Jones. 

In  ‘Bittere  Enttauschung  und 
erschtitterter  Optimismus  in  Fieldings 
Spatwerk?’  (ZAA)  Erwin  Pracht,  writ¬ 
ing  from  a  Marxist  point  of  view, 
questions  some  assertions  made  in 
Sabine  Nathan’s  article,  ‘The  Anticipa¬ 
tion  of  Nineteenth  Century  Ideological 
Trends  in  Fielding’s  Amelia'  (ZAA, 
1958;  YW  xxxix.  217),  and  decides 
that,  while  Fielding  did  indeed  be¬ 
come  disillusioned,  his  later  outlook 
and  position  were  more  complex  than 
Nathan  showed  them  to  be.  There  is 
some  further  discussion  of  Fielding  in 
a  more  general  article  by  Pracht, 


‘Literatur  und  Wahrheit’,  also  in 
ZAA. 

Alan  D.  McKillop,  in  ‘Some  Recent 
Views  of  Tom  Jones'  ( CE ),  gives  a  use¬ 
ful  summary,  with  judicious  comments, 
of  some  of  the  views  on  this  novel 
which  have  been  put  forward  during 
the  last  ten  years;  these  include  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  ‘epic  formula’,  a  new 
view  of  ‘plot’,  statements  about  the 
unity  of  Tom  Jones,  and  observations 
on  Fielding  as  a  comic  writer  and  on 
his  view  of  human  nature. 

C.  J.  Rawson  writes  on  ‘Professor 
Empson’s  Tom  Jones'  (NQ).  He  wel¬ 
comes  Empson’s  recent  defence  of  this 
novel  (KR,  1958;  YW  xxxix.  216-17), 
but  seeks  to  ‘restore  an  emphasis’;  he 
dissents  from  Empson’s  view  that 
Fielding’s  ‘main  doctrinal  points  are 
made  by  means  of  an  essentially 
evasive  irony  rather  than  by  what  is 
often  an  emphatic  explicitness’;  and 
he  illustrates  his  own  views  chiefly  by 
referring  to  Fielding’s  treatment  of 
Tom’s  sexual  lapses.  James  J.  Lynch 
considers  ‘Structural  Techniques  in 
Tom  Jones'  (ZAA),  and  shows  how 
Fielding  employs  formal  techniques  to 
achieve  tight  structural  articulation. 
He  finds  two  types  of  ‘structural 
means’;  techniques  of  the  first  type 
(which  includes  plot  division,  spatial 
and  temporal  verisimilitude,  and  paral¬ 
lelism)  ‘control  large  segments  of  plot 
and  run  continuously  throughout  the 
narrative’,  while  those  of  the  second 
type  (including  the  planned  re¬ 
appearance,  the  undisclosed  motive, 
the  blurred  sequence,  the  minute  cause, 
and  the  alternative  interpretation)  ‘are 
used  to  manage  small  details  and 
appear  sporadically’. 

An  instance  of  what  Lynch  calls 
‘the  minute  cause’ — ‘The  Device  of 
Sophia’s  Muff  in  Tom  Jones'  ( MLN )— 
is  examined  in  detail  by  Maurice 
Johnson,  who  shows  what  use  Field¬ 
ing  makes  of  the  muff  as  an  expanding 
symbol,  ‘a  minute  wheel  that  sets  the 
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great  wheels  of  the  novel  in  motion’. 
John  J.  Carroll,  in  ‘Henry  Fielding 
and  the  “Trunk-maker”’  ( NQ ), 
explains  Fielding’s  reference  to  the 
‘famous  Trunkmaker  in  the  Play¬ 
house’  ( Tom  Jones,  IV.  vi),  who, 
applauding  what  is  good  and  hissing 
what  is  bad,  is  an  analogue  of  con¬ 
science.  Fielding  found  his  trunk- 
maker  in  Spectator  235 ;  but  Addison’s 
trunk-maker  was  silent  when  the  per¬ 
formance  was  bad.  F.  V.  Bernard 
adduces,  as  further  evidence  of  Field¬ 
ing’s  authorship  of  Shamela,  a  fairly 
close  verbal  parallel  between  two  pas¬ 
sages  on  revenge,  in  ‘ Shamela  and 
Amelia :  an  Unnoted  Parallel’  (NQ). 
Robert  A.  Smith  writes  on  ‘The 
“Great  Man”  Motif  in  Jonathan  Wild 
and  The  Beggar's  Opera'  ( College 
Language  Association  Journal). 
Sheridan  Baker  discusses  ‘Henry 
Fielding’s  The  Female  Husband:  Fact 
and  Fiction’  ( PMLA ),  demonstrating 
that  The  Female  Husband  is  indeed 
Fielding’s  work,  and  showing  how 
Fielding  works  upon  journalistic  fact; 
the  divergencies  between  fact  and 
fiction  here  are  wide.  Baker  has  a  note 
in  NQ  correcting  a  date  wrongly  given 
in  his  PMLA  article.  The  same  writer 
discusses  ‘Henry  Fielding  and  the 
Cliche’  ( Criticism ).  S.  J.  Sackett  con¬ 
tributes  to  NQ  an  informative  article 
on  ‘Fielding  and  Pope’,  dealing  with 
Fielding’s  comments  on  Pope  at 
different  stages  in  his  career,  and 
concluding  that  ‘there  is  highly  sug¬ 
gestive  evidence  that  Fielding  criti¬ 
cized  after  Pope’s  death  some  of  Pope’s 
works  that  he  had  praised  highly  during 
Pope’s  lifetime’. 

In  Smollett  and  the  Scottish  School 26 
M.  A.  Goldberg  gives  a  good  deal  of 
information  about  the  Scottish  Com¬ 
mon-sense  School  of  philosophers, 

26  Smollett  and  the  Scottish  School:  Studies 
in  Eighteenth-Century  Thought,  by  M.  A. 
Goldberg.  Albuquerque:  University  of  New 
Mexico  Press,  pp.  xiii+191.  S3. 


historians,  and  aestheticians,  to  which 
he  relates  the  novels  of  Smollett 
(strangely  described  as  ‘this  almost- 
forgotten  writer’).  He  does  not  credit 
his  readers  with  any  great  power  of 
perception,  and  finds  it  necessary  to 
tell  us  that  the  ‘ethical  theme  which 
provides  the  text  [of  Roderick  Random ] 
with  structure  and  meaning  ...  is 
never  as  pervasive  as  in  Johnson’s 
Rasselas'.  This  book  is  unlikely  to 
affect  fundamentally  the  reader’s 
response  to  the  novels  themselves. 

Albrecht  B.  Strauss  writes  ‘On 
Smollett’s  Language:  A  Paragraph  in 
Ferdinand  Count  Fathom'.27  The  para¬ 
graph  analysed,  which  is  claimed  as  a 
microcosm  of  the  entire  novel,  deals 
with  ‘the  emotional  impact  of  the 
familiar  recognition  scene  ’ ;  the  recog¬ 
nition  is  that  of  Serafina  by  Don 
Diego.  Strauss  notes  that  Smollett 
describes  emotional  life  mainly  by  its 
external  manifestations,  and  that  he 
tends  ‘to  lapse  into  ready-made 
formulas  whenever  the  occasion  for 
describing  strong  emotion  arises’.  If 
Smollett  did  no  more  than  this  we 
should  no  longer  read  him ;  but  Strauss 
has  some  interesting  remarks  on  his 
ability  to  render  fear  and  pain  in 
comic  terms,  and  he  shows  how, 
having  created  an  atmosphere  charged 
with  sentiment,  Smollett  ‘undercuts 
the  mood  by  the  introduction  of  a 
ludicrous  detail’. 

Robert  Donald  Spector  writes  on 
‘Smollett’s  Use  of  Tsonnonthouan' 
(NQ),  giving  additional  evidence  that 
Smollett  was  familiar  with  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Life  and  Adventures  of  Tson¬ 
nonthouan,  an  eighteenth-century  novel 
about  a  noble  savage  upon  which 
Smollett  has  apparently  drawn  in  his 
account  of  Lismahago’s  life  with  the 
Indians  in  Humphry  Clinker. 

Derek  Roper  is  concerned  with 

27  In  Style  in  Prose  Fiction:  English  Insti¬ 
tute  Essays,  1958,  ed.  by  Harold  C.  Martin.  . 
Columbia  U.P.  pp.  xi+209.  $4. 
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Smollett  as  a  journalist.  In  ‘Smollett’s 
“Four  Gentlemen”:  The  First  Con¬ 
tributors  to  the  Critical  Review ’  (RES) 
he  draws  upon  annotated  copies  of 
Volumes  I  and  II  of  the  Critical  Review 
which  have  been  discovered  in  the 
library  of  the  University  of  Oregon. 
The  annotations  consist  of  names,  or 
abbreviated  names,  written  at  the  head 
of  almost  every  article,  and  they  reveal 
the  identity  of  the  ‘four  gentlemen  of 
approved  abilities’  who,  according  to 
the  editor,  Smollett,  ‘conducted’  the 
Critical  Review.  Roper  gives  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  life  and  career  of  each 
of  these  four  gentlemen,  and  also  pro¬ 
vides  a  list  of  works  reviewed  by 
Smollett  in  the  Critical  Review  in  1756 
and  a  table  of  annotations. 

J.  M.  Stedmond  writes  on  ‘Genre 
and  Tristram  Shandy’’  (PQ),  and  ‘Style 
and  Tristram  Shandy  ’  (MLQ).  In  the 
former  article  he  considers  Sterne’s 
relation  to  the  tradition  of  Teamed 
wit’,  ‘philosophic  rhetoric’,  and 
‘Menippean  satire’;  he  comments  in 
particular  upon  his  author’s  relation 
to  Rabelais,  Burton,  and  Swift,  but 
notes  that,  when  he  made  his  mixture 
of  genres,  Sterne  also  drew  upon  the 
eighteenth-century  novelists.  The  latter 
article  deals  with  Sterne’s  indebted¬ 
ness  to  Rabelais  and  Cervantes,  and 
also  to  Burton’s  ‘extemporean  style’. 
Stedmond  notes  the  affinity  between 
Sterne’s  diffuse  sentence-structure 
and  the  anti-Ciceronian  period,  so 
popular  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
which  is  used  by  Steme  to  express  the 
minds  of  semi-fictional  characters ; 
he  gives  examples  of  the  ‘curt’  period 
in  Steme,  but  thinks  the  ‘loose’ 
period  more  typically  Sternean,  though 
in  the  later  sections  of  Tristram  Shandy 
he  finds  a  ‘tendency  towards  shorter 
sentences,  a  greater  proportion  of 
dialogue  and  narrative,  a  more  homo¬ 
geneous  structure’,  while  in  A  Senti¬ 
mental  Journey  the  ‘anti-Ciceronian 
period  is  almost  completely  assimilated 


into  the  general  fabric  of  the  narrative 

Sumio  Nakamura  considers  ‘Steme 
as  Puppet  Operator’  ( Studies  in  English 
Literature,  Tokyo),  and  Oscar  Seidlin 
discerns  an  ‘Ironisches  Bruderschaft: 
Thomas  Manns  Joseph  der  Erndhrer 
und  Laurence  Stemes  Tristram  Shandy ’ 
(Orbis  Litterarum,  1958),  finding  signi¬ 
ficant  parallels  and  resemblances  be¬ 
tween  the  two  works,  though  he  does 
not  think  that  Mann  was,  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  word,  influenced  by 
Steme  (whose  work,  however,  im¬ 
pressed  him). 

A.  Norman  Jeffares  provides  a  help¬ 
ful  and  perceptive  introduction  to  the 
work  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.28  He  finds 
a  clue  to  the  charm  of  Goldsmith’s 
writings  in  their  author’s  nature,  and 
gives  a  sketch  of  the  character  and 
career  of  one  who  combined  greatness 
with  frailty.  But  most  of  the  essay 
deals,  appropriately,  with  Goldsmith’s 
writings,  which  are  surveyed  accord¬ 
ing  to  literary  kind — the  novel,  the 
poems,  the  plays,  and  the  essays  and 
miscellaneous  writings.  Jeffares  is  at 
his  most  illuminating  on  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  but  also  makes  some 
pertinent  comments  on  The  Traveller 
and  The  Deserted  Village. 

Earl  Miner  discusses  ‘The  Making 
of  The  Deserted  Village ’  (HLQ), 
examining  Goldsmith’s  ideas  ‘in  their 
proper  historical  and  literary  context’, 
and  showing  how  these  ideas  have 
been  made  into  poetry.  The  ‘proper’ 
historical  context  is  ‘the  Tory  (that  is, 
the  conservative  and  orthodox) 
response  to  the  changes  in  English 
economic  and  social  life’,  notably  de¬ 
population  and  luxury;  the  ‘proper’ 
literary  context  involves  ‘a  redefinition 
of  the  pastoral  elegy’,  and  there  is  a 
discussion  of  Goldsmith’s  indebted¬ 
ness  to  Gray’s  Elegy,  as  well  as  an 

88  Oliver  Goldsmith,  by  A.  Norman 
Jeffares.  Longmans,  for  the  British  Council 
and  the  National  Book  League,  pp.  44. 
2s.  6d. 
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analysis  of  the  structure  of  The 
Deserted  Village  itself.  K.  J.  Fielding 
reminds  us  of  the  connexion  between 
‘  The  Deserted  Village  and  Sir  Robert 
Walpole’  {English),  drawing  his  evi¬ 
dence  from  an  account  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Society  in  1877  which  alludes 
to  a  local  tradition  that  Goldsmith 
referred  in  The  Deserted  Village  to  the 
building  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole’s 
‘palace’,  Houghton  Hall.  Fielding 
gives  some  examples  of  earlier  writ¬ 
ings,  by  Pope,  Johnson,  and  others, 
against  the  extravagant  and  ostenta¬ 
tious  Walpole,  and  observes  that 
Walpole  had  unwittingly  helped  to 
establish  a  tradition  of  satiric  verse 
attacking  men  who  spent  their  money 
on  great  country  houses.  Goldsmith’s 
poem,  seen  in  relation  to  this  tradition, 
is  thus  concerned,  not  with  Irish 
evictions,  but  with  the  kind  of  evictions 
caused  by  Sir  Robert’s  building 
schemes.  Morris  Golden  writes  on 
‘The  Broken  Dream  of  The  Deserted 
Village'  {Literature  and  Psychology ), 
and  on  ‘Image  Frequency  and  the 
Split  in  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield'  {Bull, 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library) ;  and 
in  ‘Two  Essays  Erroneously  Attributed 
to  Goldsmith’  {MLN)  he  gives  reasons 
for  thinking  that  two  contributions  to 
the  British  Magazine  for  August  1760 
(an  essay  ‘On  National  Prejudices’ 
and  a  letter  to  the  editors  with  the 
running  head  ‘On  the  Proper  Enjoy¬ 
ment  of  Life’)  are  not  Goldsmith’s 
work,  but  may  be  Smollett’s. 

‘Gothic’  fiction  is  represented  by 
two  studies  of  its  relation  to  foreign 
literature;  there  is  an  article  by  Ulrich 
Thiergard  on  ‘Schiller  und  Walpole: 
Fin  Beitrag  zu  Schillers  Verhaltnis 
zur  Schauerliteratur’  {Jahrbuch  des 
Schiller-Gesellschaft),  and  one  by 
Humphrey  Gage  on  Ducray-Duminil’s 
‘  Victor  ou  T enfant  de  la  foret  et  le 
roman  terrifiant’  {Trench  Review). 

William  Godwin’s  use  of  the  con¬ 


ventions  of  Gothic  romance  is  one  of 
the  themes  of  Harvey  Gross’s  ‘The 
Pursuer  and  the  Pursued :  A  Study  of 
Caleb  Williams'  {TSLL).  Gross  notes 
that  the  relationship  between  individual 
man  and  the  social  order,  expressed 
in  different  ways  in  different  periods, 
appears  during  the  period  following 
the  French  Revolution  in  a  new  meta¬ 
phorical  guise,  with  man  as  the  pur¬ 
sued  and  society  as  the  pursuer.  For 
Godwin  (as  for  Rousseau)  the  man 
who  is  good  by  nature  should  forsake 
society;  but  he  has  to  escape.  Since  the 
same  ideas  which  nurture  political 
activity  and  thought  nurture  literary 
sensibility,  the  Gothic  novel  is  ‘escape’ 
literature;  and  Gross  notes  that  certain 
conventions  of  Gothic  romance  ‘be¬ 
came  important  features  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  novels  written  in  the  1790s  and  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century’; 
stories  of  pursuer  and  pursued  became 
symbolic  narratives.  Godwin  uses  the 
theme  of  flight  and  pursuit  in  a  speci¬ 
fically  social  and  political  context,  and 
Gross  notes  that  with  the  Gothic 
elements  he  combines  certain  elements 
of  the  realistic  middle-class  novel  and 
also  of  the  fictional  autobiography. 
Another  Godwin  item,  by  Jack  W. 
Marken,  deals  with  ‘William  Godwin’s 
Instructions  to  a  Statesman'  {Yale 
University  Library  Gazette). 

Other  studies  relating  to  the  eigh¬ 
teenth-century  novel  are  Lawrence  M. 
Price’s  ‘The  English  Domestic  Novel 
in  Germany,  1 740-1 799’29  and  Roger  B. 
Dooley’s  ‘Penelope  Aubin:  Forgot¬ 
ten  Catholic  Novelist’  {Renascence). 
Arthur  Sherbo’s  ‘Eighteenth-Century 
British  Fiction  in  Print :  An  Un¬ 
critical  Census’  {CE)  gives  a  table  of 
inexpensive  editions  of  eighteenth- 
century  English  novels  and  makes  an 
eloquent  plea  for  inexpensive  reprints 

29  In  Libris  et  Litteris:  ( Festschrift  fur 
Hermann  Tiemann  .  .  .),  ed.  by  Christian 
Voigt  and  Erich  Zimmermann.  Hamburg: 
Maximilian-Geseilschaft. 
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of  still  more  novels  of  the  period,  with 
explanatory  notes,  adequate  biblio¬ 
graphies,  and  introductions  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  needs  of  undergraduate 
readers. 

(/)  The  prose  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  apart  from  novels,  has  been 
the  subject  of  miscellaneous  studies, 
and  various  reprints  have  appeared. 

F.  L.  Lucas’s  The  Art  of  Living: 
Four  Eighteenth-Century  Minds30  is  a 
sequel  to  his  The  Search  for  Good 
Sense  (YW  xxxix.  220-1).  In  this 
volume  he  deals  with  Hume,  Horace 
Walpole,  Burke,  and  Benjamin 
Franklin;  in  each  case  we  are  given  a 
sketch  of  the  subject’s  career,  together 
with  an  account  of  his  attitudes  and 
ideas  and  of  his  significance  for  his 
own  age  and  ours.  The  author’s  well- 
known  hostility  to  Romanticism  is 
apparent,  and  is  fairly  represented  by 
such  observations  as  the  following: 
‘The  eighteenth-century  mind  tended 
at  times  to  light  without  warmth;  the 
Romantics,  and  fanatics  in  general,  to 
warmth  without  light.  A  large  part  of 
the  art  of  life  consists  in  balancing 
both.  Like  Hume  and  Franklin, 
Walpole  does  not  seem  to  me  to  have 
succeeded  so  badly.  ’ 

David  Hartley’s  Conjecturae  quae- 
dam  de  Sensu,  Motu,  &  Idearum 
Generatione,  first  published  in  1746, 
is  now  reprinted  for  the  first  time  since 
1837,  and  makes  its  first  appearance 
translated  into  English.31  The  work, 
which  ‘represents  Hartley’s  tentative 
intellectual  gropings’,  is  introduced 

30  The  Art  of  Living:  Four  Eighteenth- 
Century  Minds,  by  F.  L.  Lucas.  Cassell, 
pp.  xv+285.  25 s. 

31  Various  Conjectures  on  the  Perception, 
Motion,  and  Generation  of  Ideas  (1746), 
translated  from  the  Latin  by  Robert  E.  A. 
Palmer.  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Martin 
Kallich.  Augustan  Reprint  Society  Publica¬ 
tion  Nos.  77-78.  Los  Angeles:  Clark 
Memorial  Library,  Univ.  of  California, 
pp.  xvi+72.  For  members. 


and  annotated  by  Martin  Kallich,  who 
compares  it  closely  with  the  Observa¬ 
tions  on  Man,  summarizes  and  ex¬ 
pounds  Hartley’s  theory  of  mind,  and 
comments  on  his  relation  to  earlier 
and  contemporary  philosophers.  The 
translator,  Robert  E.  A.  Palmer,  has 
made  his  rendering  ‘as  modem  as 
seemed  prudent’,  but  has  also  ‘aimed 
to  bring  about  a  harmony  of  expres¬ 
sion  with  Hartley’s  later  thoughts,  set 
forth  in  the  more  expanded  work, 
Observations  on  Man' . 

Frank  C.  Nelick  discusses  the  date 
of  ‘Lord  Chesterfield’s  Adoption  of 
Philip  Stanhope’  ( PQ ),  showing  by 
means  of  quotations  from  Chesterfield 
material  now  in  the  library  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas  that  Chesterfield 
‘nominally’  adopted  his  godson  in 
1757,  not  in  1760  as  biographers  have 
usually  assumed. 

Most  studies  of  Hume  relate  to  his 
work  as  a  philosopher;  an  exception 
is  J.  C.  Maxwell’s  ‘  Hume :  A  Reference 
to  Pope’  ( NQ );  the  reference,  an  in¬ 
direct  one,  is  to  the  Essay  on  Criticism, 
and  occurs  in  Hume’s  earliest  surviving 
letter. 

In  his  sympathetic  and  discerning 
book,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds:  A  Personal 
Study,32  Derek  Hudson  does  not  aim 
at  superseding  some  very  solid  earlier 
work  on  Reynolds,  but  he  succeeds  in 
his  attempt  to  present  a  fresh,  unhack¬ 
neyed  picture  of  his  subject.  He  has 
made  use  of  a  good  deal  of  original 
manuscript  material,  including  letters, 
pocket-books,  and  sketch-books.  As 
its  title  suggests,  the  book  is  largely 
concerned  with  the  man,  and  with  his 
personal  as  well  as  his  professional  life ; 
Hudson  has  more  to  say  than  earlier 
biographers  about  Sir  Joshua’s  rela¬ 
tions  with  Sir  William  Chambers. 
Reynolds  stands  out  as  ‘a  mixed 

32  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds:  A  Personal  Study. 
With  Reynolds’  Journey  from  London  to 
Brentford,  Now  First  Published,  by  Derek 
Hudson.  Bles,  1958.  pp.  xii+276.  35s. 
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character’  (in  Northcote’s  words) — 
complex,  ambitious,  successful.  We  see 
him  not  only  as  a  painter,  but  also  as 
a  writer,  and,  more  generally,  as  a  civi¬ 
lizing  influence.  The  text  of  A  Journey 
from  London  to  Brentford,  through 
Knightsbridge,  Kensington,  Hammer¬ 
smith  and  Turnham  Green,  a  welcome 
addition  to  Reynolds’s  published  work, 
is  a  highly  diverting  parody  of  Baretti’s 
A  Journey  from  London  to  Genoa, 
through  England,  Portugal,  Spain  and 
France.  Horace  A.  Buttery  contributes 
an  appendix  on  ‘Reynolds’  Painting 
Technique’.  The  book  is  profusely 
illustrated  with  reproductions  of  Rey¬ 
nolds’s  work. 

Fernando  Ferrara  writes  on  4  Presagi 
del  Romanticismo  in  Sir  Joshua  Rey¬ 
nolds’  (. English  Miscellany,  1958),  and 
Helmut  E.  Gerber,  in  ‘  Reynolds’  Pen¬ 
dulum  Figure  and  the  Watchmaker’ 
( PQ ),  examines  Reynolds’s  use  of 
imagery  ‘as  a  means  of  dealing  with 
the  classical-romantic  controversy  in 
which  his  writings  have  played  a  major 
role’.  He  observes  that,  whatever  in¬ 
consistencies  there  may  be  in  the 
matter  of  his  writings,  Reynolds’s 
manner  reflects  a  consistent  attitude 
towards  art  and  the  artist,  and,  dis¬ 
cussing  Reynolds’s  mechanistic  images, 
finds  that  ‘In  his  use  of  figures  of 
speech  to  describe  the  creative  men¬ 
tality  and  the  theoretical  aspects  of  the 
art  of  painting,  Reynolds  is  plainly 
a  neo-classicist’,  though  in  his  later 
writings  he  points  towards  a  romanti¬ 
cist  future.  William  B.  Todd  identifies 
some  variants  of  ‘Reynolds’s  Dis¬ 
courses,  1769-1791’  {BC,  1958). 

Dr.  Burney's  Musical  Tours  in  Eu¬ 
rope 33  is  a  handsome  work  in  two 
volumes  of  which  the  first  gives  us 
Burney’s  record  of  his  tour  in  France 
and  Italy,  and  the  second  his  record  of 
his  tour  in  central  Europe  and  the 

33  Dr.  Burney's  Musical  Tours  in  Europe, 
ed.  by  Percy  A.  Scholes.  O.U.P.  2  vols. 
pp.  xxxv  +  328;  pp.  xii-f  268.  £5.  5$. 
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Netherlands.  Since  the  second  edition 
of  Burney’s  Present  State  of  Music  in 
France  and  Italy  was  published  in  1773 
no  complete  edition  of  the  work  has 
appeared  in  English.  Percy  A.  Scholes 
has  not  only  made  the  Present  State 
available  once  more,  but  has  given  us 
a  text  which  represents  Burney’s  record 
‘in  the  form  in  which  he  originally  in¬ 
tended  it  to  appear  and  in  which  he 
would  wish  it  to  be  republished’. 
Burney  intended  his  book  to  include 
both  the  material  incorporated  in  the 
Present  State  and  other  material  con¬ 
cerning  his  travels  which  his  friends 
persuaded  him  to  omit.  He  preserved 
the  omitted  material  with  the  intention 
that  it  should  form  part  of  his  Memoirs, 
and  Fanny  Burney  used  it  when 
she  compiled  her  own  Memoirs  of 
Dr.  Burney  (1832).  By  combining  this 
material,  jig-saw  fashion,  with  the 
Present  State  Scholes  has  produced  a 
connected  narrative.  The  first  volume 
of  the  present  work,  edited  and  anno¬ 
tated  with  great  care,  skill,  and  erudi¬ 
tion,  ‘represents  a  collation  of  five 
texts — the  two  English  editions  (1771 
and  1773),  the  two  manuscript  copies 
of  the  omitted  portions,  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  translation  of  1772  by  Burney’s 
correspondent  and  friend,  Ebeling  of 
Hamburg’.  When  Burney  published 
an  account  of  his  second  tour  (1772) 
of  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries, 
he  included  ‘travel  diary’  material. 
Scholes’s  editorial  task  has  been 
simpler  here;  he  has  collated  the  two 
English  editions  with  the  German  ver¬ 
sion,  adding  explanatory  notes  and 
commentary.  The  new  material  on  the 
tour  in  France  and  Italy  shows  Burney 
as  an  acute  observer  and  a  lively  com¬ 
mentator.  Considered  simply  as  a 
recorder  of  travels,  he  is  able,  if  not 
outstanding.  But  the  musical  material 
and  the  travel  material  combine  into 
an  admirable  whole,  and,  as  the  editor 
of  the  Annual  Register  for  1773  re¬ 
marked  of  the  German  tour:  ‘He  had 
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a  particular  object  in  view,  which  has 
given  a  cast  and  character  to  his  work, 
totally  different  from  all  others.’ 

Dr.  Burney’s  daughter  was,  regret¬ 
tably,  less  faithful  than  Percy  Scholes 
in  giving  the  public  what  her  father 
actually  wrote.  She  is  taken  to  task  by 
Miriam  Benkovitz  in  ‘Dr.  Burney’s 
Memoirs’  (REST)  because,  when  she 
‘prepared  the  misnamed  Memoirs  of 
Dr.  Burney,  she  chose  to  pervert  or  to 
eliminate  nearly  all  the  material  her 
father  had  recorded  as  autobiography  ’. 
An  examination  of  the  manuscript 
remnants  of  Burney’s  autobiography 
reveals  that  Mme  d’Arblay  has  seriously 
misrepresented  her  father’s  character 
and  ignored  much  interesting  and  en¬ 
gaging  material.  She  makes  him  appear 
‘a  pedant,  a  prig,  and  a  snob’  by  alter¬ 
ing  his  words,  and  she  omits  a  good 
deal  of  information  about  his  early 
musical  and  theatrical  connexions, 
thus  transforming  him  ‘from  a  pro¬ 
fessional  to  a  fashionable  dilettante’. 
Much  interesting  manuscript  material 
is  given  here  to  show  the  quality  of 
what  has  been  missed  or  mangled  by 
Mme  d’Arblay. 

Of  the  various  studies  of  Burke  to 
appear  in  1959  few  relate  to  him  as  a 
man  of  letters.  S.  F.  Johnson  shows 
how  he  influenced  Thomas  Hardy’s 
conception  of  literary  effectiveness; 
Hardy  used  A  Philosophical  Enquiry 
into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sub¬ 
lime  and  Beautiful  as  a  ‘handbook  for 
“sublime”  effects  when  he  wrote  The 
Return  of  the  Native'. 34 

The  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in 
France  has  appeared  as  a  paperback; 
the  editor,  William  B.  Todd,  gives  us 
the  text  of  the  ‘“Seventh  Edition”  (or 
tenth  and  final  1790  impression)  .  .  . 
the  last  attended  and  revised  by  the 
author’,  adding  from  the  1803  edition 
a  number  of  notes  ‘supposedly  repre- 

84  In  Style  in  Prose  Fiction:  English  Insti¬ 
tute  Essays,  1958.  (See  above,  p.  203, 
note  27.) 


senting  marginalia  which  Burke  en¬ 
tered  in  his  copy  of  the  1792  Works'. 35 

Several  works  designed  to  enable  the 
student  of  Burke  to  keep  up  to  date 
should  be  recorded.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  these  is  ‘The  Burke  Newsletter’ 
(. Modern  Age),  which  aims  at  the  ‘ob¬ 
jective  reporting  of  all  news  pertinent 
to  scholarship  on  Burke’.  The  first 
number  of  this  newsletter  summarizes 
several  papers  read  at  the  M.L.A. 
Burke  conference.  Walter  D.  Love 
writes  on  ‘New  Studies  of  Edmund 
Burke’  ( Emory  University  Quarterly ), 
and  Donald  C.  Bryant  makes  a  ‘  Report 
on  Burke  Studies’  ( Quarterly  Journal 
of  Speech,  1958). 

The  latest  volume  of  The  Percy  Let¬ 
ters  is  admirably  edited  by  Aneurin 
Lewis,36  who  gives  us  the  text  of  the 
correspondence  between  Percy  and 
Evan  Evans,  extending  from  1761  to 
1 776.  The  correspondence,  as  the  editor 
remarks,  ‘links  up  the  literary  and 
antiquarian  activities  in  England  and 
Wales  during  these  years’;  Percy  seeks 
(and  abundantly  gets)  information 
about  Welsh  literature  from  Evans,  an 
ardent  and  tireless  scholar,  but  im¬ 
poverished,  and  something  of  a  sot. 
These  letters  make  agreeable  reading, 
both  from  the  zest  for  learning  which 
characterizes  the  writers  and  from 
their  lucid,  forcible  English.  Lewis 
provides  a  wealth  of  further  informa¬ 
tion  about  Welsh  literature  in  his  notes, 
and  an  extremely  readable  introduc¬ 
tion  dealing  with  Evans’s  career  and 
Welsh  scholarship  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 

The  publication  of  the  Percy-Evans 

35  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France 
and  on  the  Proceedings  in  Certain  Societies  in 
London  Relative  to  that  Event,  by  Edmund 
Burke.  Ed.  by  William  B.  Todd.  New  York: 
Rinehart,  pp.  vi+308.  $1.25. 

36  The  Percy  Letters.  General  Editors, 
David  Nichol  Smith  and  Cleanth  Brooks. 
Vol.  5,  The  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Percy 
and  Evan  Evans,  ed.  by  Aneurin  Lewis. 
Louisiana  State  U.P.,  1957,  and  O.U.P., 
1958.  pp.  xl  +  213.  $5.  40.s. 
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letters  is  the  occasion  of  Bertrand  H. 
Bronson’s  ‘A  Sense  of  the  Past’  (Sew); 
Bronson  reviews  the  whole  of  Percy’s 
correspondence  and  his  various  corre¬ 
spondents,  discussing  Percy’s  character 
and  achievement,  and  describing  his 
place  and  part  in  the  ‘sweeping  and 
many-faceted  tide  of  historical  curio¬ 
sity’  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Both  of  the  general  editors  of  The 
Percy  Letters  have  made  further  con¬ 
tributions  to  our  knowledge  of  Percy. 
David  Nichol  Smith  deals  with  Percy’s 
books  and  papers  in  ‘The  Constance 
Meade  Collection  and  the  University 
Press  Museum’  ( Bodleian  Library 
Record,  1958),  and  Cleanth  Brooks 
considers  ‘The  Country  Parson  as  Re¬ 
search  Scholar:  Thomas  Percy,  1760- 
1770’  {PBS A).  Remarking  that  Percy 
achieved  a  great  deal  of  scholarly  work 
as  a  country  parson  in  his  thirties. 
Brooks  is  chiefly  concerned  with  his 
solution  to  the  problem  of  securing 
books  and  manuscripts,  without  which 
he  could  not  have  carried  out  his  edi¬ 
torial  labours. 

J.  F.  A.  Mason  writes  on  ‘Bishop 
Percy’s  Account  of  His  Own  Educa¬ 
tion’  ( NQ ),  quoting  from  Percy’s 
manuscript  account,  and  giving  supple¬ 
mentary  details  of  the  schools  he  at¬ 
tended  and  of  his  studies  at  Christ 
Church.  Alfred  Schwarz  has  an  item 
on  ‘Thomas  Percy  at  the  Duke  of 
York’s  Private  Theatre’  (Bull,  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library ). 

F.  J.  B.  Watson  reproduces  and 
describes  ‘An  Unknown  Portrait  of 
the  Young  Gibbon’  ( TLS )  sketched  by 
Thomas  Patch  in  1764.  In  ‘Gibbon 
and  the  Authorship  of  Junius’  (NQ) 
Francesco  Cordasco  summarizes  the 
arguments  in  support  of  Gibbon’s 
authorship  of  the  Letters  of  Junius 
advanced  by  the  author  of  an  anony¬ 
mous  pamphlet,  published  in  1819, 
and  by  an  Australian,  James  Smith,  in 
Junius  Unveiled  (1909). 

F.  V.  Bernard  points  out  ‘Two 


Errors  in  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson ’ 
(NQ),  both  of  them  relating  to  John¬ 
son’s  prose  style.  Roger  Lonsdale 
writes  on  ‘Dr.  Burney  and  the  Integrity 
of  Boswell’s  Quotations  ’  (PBS A).  The 
recent  discovery  of  two  leaves  of 
material  originally  supplied  by  Burney 
to  Boswell  makes  it  possible  to  acquit 
Boswell  of  the  charge  of  tampering 
with  the  text  of  Johnson’s  letters  to 
Burney;  it  was  Burney  who  tampered 
by  suppressing  parts  of  the  letters. 
William  K.  Wimsatt,  Jr.,  writes  on 
‘James  Boswell:  The  Man  and  the 
Journals’  (Yale  Review),  discussing 
both  Boswell’s  attitude  towards  his 
journals  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
journals  as  literary  art.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  emphasizes  Boswell’s  concern 
for  ‘the  very  fact’;  and  on  the  other, 
he  makes  some  penetrating  observa¬ 
tions  in  the  course  of  his  search  for  ‘the 
real  imaginative  principle  in  Boswell’. 
Alfred  Russell  Brooks  considers  ‘  Plea¬ 
sure  and  Spiritual  Turmoil  in  Boswell’ 
(College  Language  Association  Journal), 
and  James  Gray  contributes  to  TSL  an 
article  on  ‘Boswell’s  Brother  Con¬ 
fessor:  William  John  Temple’. 

Claude  E.  Jones  has  an  account,  in 
two  parts,  of  ‘Dramatic  Criticism  in 
the  Critical  Review,  1756-1785 ’(MLQ); 
this  was  a  bad  period  in  drama,  but 
some  masters  of  dramatic  criticism 
were  writing.  Jones  discusses  general 
critical  attitudes  and  preoccupations, 
with  full  documentation;  he  is  in¬ 
formative  about  the  critics’  attitude 
towards  classical  drama,  and  about 
their  comments  on  the  tragedy  and 
comedy  of  their  own  day  and  on  the 
English  drama  of  the  past;  a  good  deal 
of  attention  is  also  paid  to  what  was 
written  about  Shakespearian  produc¬ 
tions. 

Peter  G.  Thomas  writes  on  ‘The 
Beginning  of  Parliamentary  Reporting 
in  Newspapers,  1768-1774’  (English 
Historical  Review). 

Andre  Parreaux,  in  ‘Beckford  en 
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Italie:  Reve  et  voyage  au  xviiie  siecle’ 
(. Revue  de  Litterature  compared),  re¬ 
minds  us  that  Beckford’s  Italy,  with 
Sketches  of  Spain  and  Portugal  (1834) 
contains  a  new  version,  more  sober, 
less  subjective  and  exuberant,  more 
‘classical’,  of  the  youthful  work, 
Dreams,  Waking  Thoughts,  and  In¬ 
cidents,  which  was  to  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  1783,  but  was  suppressed. 
Parreaux  admires  both  versions,  but 
prefers  the  earlier  one  because  it  has 
more  ‘poetry’  and  spontaneity.  His 
article  includes  a  comparison  of  the 
two  versions,  showing  how  Beckford 
modified  his  earlier  work,  and  the 
characteristic  qualities  of  the  1783 
version  are  appreciatively  described. 

Samuel  Rogers’s  letters  to  William 
Gilpin  were  discovered  recently,  and 
Carl  P.  Barbier  gives  us  the  complete 
text  of  the  exchanges  between  the  two 
men.37  He  indicates  the  contemporary 
background,  discusses  the  vogue  for 
‘picturesque’  travel,  and,  drawing 
upon  some  unpublished  parts  of 
Rogers’s  journals,  demonstrates  the 
beneficial  influence  of  Gilpin’s  Tours 
on  the  formation  of  Rogers’s  own 
picturesque  vision  some  years  before 
he  met  Gilpin.  The  letters  are  pleasantly 
linked  by  Barbier’s  narrative  and  illu¬ 
minating  comments,  and  they  are 
helped  by  this  treatment,  for  in  them¬ 
selves  they  are  unremarkable,  though 
graceful  enough.  The  book,  which 
makes  agreeable  reading,  is  illustrated 
by  reproductions  of  some  of  Gilpin’s 
drawings  and  engravings  from  Rogers’s 
The  Pleasures  of  Memory. 

The  Bhagvat-Geeta  was  the  first  major 
Hindu  religious  work  to  be  translated 
into  English;  Wilkins’s  translation, 
which  has  been  difficult  to  obtain  for  a 
century  or  more,  is  now  obtainable 
again.38  George  Hendrick,  in  his  intro- 

37  Samuel  Rogers  and  William  Gilpin: 
Their  Friendship  and  Correspondence,  ed.  by 
Carl  P.  Barbier.  O.U.P.  for  Glasgow  Uni¬ 
versity.  pp.  xii+106.  16s. 


duction,  sketches  the  life  and  career  of 
the  translator,  giving  some  details  of 
his  association  with  Sir  William  Jones, 
and  provides  some  information  about 
Oriental  studies  in  England  and  Ame¬ 
rica  (especially  the  latter)  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Garland  H.  Cannon 
writes  on  ‘Sir  William  Jones’s  Persian 
Linguistics’  ( Journal  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society,  1958). 

In  Braddock's  Defeat 39  Charles 
Hamilton  edits  and  introduces  three 
documents  relating  to  Major-General 
Braddock’s  defeat  by  the  French  in 
1755:  a  day-to-day  journal  kept  by 
Captain  Cholmley’s  batman,  the  jour¬ 
nal  of  an  unknown  British  officer,  and 
Halkett’s  Orderly  Book.  The  batman’s 
journal,  said  by  Hamilton  to  be  the 
only  such  journal  in  existence,  has  a 
certain  literary  interest;  the  writer, 
though  uneducated,  was  capable 
of  fresh,  lively  expression  on  occa¬ 
sion. 

(g)  Little  work  has  appeared  on  the 
original  drama  of  the  later  eighteenth 
century,  though  numerous  items  of 
theatrical  interest  have  to  be  recorded. 
G.  Blakemore  Evans  deals  with 
Garrick’s  adaptation  of  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  in  ‘Garrick’s  The 
Fairies  (1755):  Two  Editions’  ( NQ)  \  he 
decides  that  the  ‘two  issues’  of  this 
work  noted  by  William  Jaggard  {Shake¬ 
speare  Bibliography,  1911,  p.  410)  are 
in  fact  two  distinct  editions.  Fred  L. 
Bergman  considers  ‘Garrick’s  Zara' 
( PMLA ),  an  adaptation  of  Aaron 

38  The  Bhagvat-Geeta  {1785),  translated, 
with  notes,  by  Charles  Wilkins.  A  facsimile 
reproduction.  With  an  Introduction  by 
George  Hendrick.  Gainesville,  Florida: 
Scholars’  Facsimiles  &  Reprints,  pp.  xiv+ 
156. 

38  Braddock's  Defeat:  The  Journal  of 
Captain  Robert  Cholmley’s  Batman,  The 
Journal  of  a  British  Officer,  Halkett’s  Orderly 
Book,  ed.,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  Charles  Hamilton.  Oklahoma  U.P.  pp. 
xxi  +  134.  $3.95. 
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Hill’s  play ;  he  reviews  the  stage  history 
of  the  play  and  discusses  the  nature 
and  probable  date  of  Garrick’s  altera¬ 
tions.  Kalman  A.  Burnim  writes  on 
‘Garrick  as  Director  of  Shakespeare’s 
Plays’  ( SNL ) ;  and  Garrick’s  part  in  the 
Stratford  Jubilee  of  1769  is  treated  in 
Martha  Winbum  England’s  ‘  The  Grass 
Roots  of  Bardolatry  ’  (Bull,  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library). 

Cecil  Price  has  an  article  on  ‘The 
Text  of  the  First  Performance  of  The 
Duenna '  (PBS A)  in  which  he  demon¬ 
strates  that  neither  W.  Fraser  Rae,  in 
Sheridan's  Plays  Now  Printed  As  He 
Wrote  Them  (1902),  nor  R.  Crompton 
Rhodes,  in  the  standard  edition  of 
Sheridan’s  plays  (1928),  printed  The 
Duenna  as  it  was  first  acted.  Price’s 
remarks  are  based  upon  newspaper 
reports  of  the  first  performance  in  1775 
and  on  versions  of  some  of  the  songs. 
He  shows  that  Rae  came  nearer  than 
Rhodes  to  the  text  of  the  opening  per¬ 
formance,  and  notes  that  the  changes 
subsequently  made  by  the  dramatist 
suggest  that  he  ‘seems  to  have  been 
ready  to  learn  from  his  critics  and 
remove  some  of  the  passages  that 
offended  them’.  Arthur  L.  Woehl 
reminds  us  of  Sheridan’s  eminence 
in  other  spheres  besides  drama  in 
‘Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  Parlia¬ 
mentarian’.40 

George  W.  Whiting  writes  on 
‘Dalton’s  Comus  Again’  ( NQ ),  giving 
details  of  an  essay  in  The  Lady's 
Magazine;  or  Entertaining  Companion 
for  the  Fair  Sex  for  August  1775  in 
which  are  quoted  some  lines  from 
Dalton’s  ‘adulterated  stage  version  of 
Comus';  this,  with  other  evidence, 
shows  that  ‘Dalton’s  version  of  Mil¬ 
ton’s  Masque  was  not  only  acted  but 
...  on  several  occasions  it — not  the 

40  In  The  Rhetorical  Idiom:  Essays  in 
Rhetoric,  Oratory,  Language  and  Drama  Pre¬ 
sented  to  Henry  August  Wichelns,  ed.  by 
Donald  C.  Bryant.  Cornell  U.P.,  1958. 
pp.  x+334.  $6. 
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authentic  poem — was  the  one  being 
read  in  the  eighteenth  century.’ 

G.  B.  Schick’s  ‘Dodsley’s  Contribu¬ 
tion’  (NQ)  shows  that  for  more  than 
half  a  century  after  its  appearance 
Dodsley’s  preface  to  his  Select  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Old  Plays  was  drawn  upon  by 
historians  of  the  English  drama  and 
by  critics  and  anthologists  of  pre- 
Elizabethan  English  drama. 

Bernard  E.  Barrow  writes  on  ‘  Mack- 
lin’s  Costume  and  Property  Notes  for 
the  Character  of  Lovegold :  Some 
Traditional  Elements  in  Eighteenth 
Century  Low-Comedy  Acting’  (Theatre 
Notebook).  Macklin  played  Lovegold 
in  a  performance  of  Fielding’s  adapta¬ 
tion  of  L'Avare  in  1734,  and  ‘The  MS. 
“sides  ”  he  used  for  this  engagement . . . 
reveal  his  preparation  for  and  execu¬ 
tion  of  both  the  pin  and  the  candle  busi¬ 
ness  ’  to  which  Goldsmith  alludes,  as 
though  they  were  new,  in  his  Remarks 
on  the  Theatre  (17 59).  Barrow  cites 
other  examples  of  eighteenth-century 
comic  actors  borrowing  successful 
‘business’  from  one  another. 

George  H.  Bushnell  (also  in  Theatre 
Notebook)  identifies  the  Sarah  Ward 
who  was  ‘The  Original  Lady  Ran¬ 
dolph’  in  Douglas  when  it  was  first 
performed  in  1756;  he  gives  an  outline 
of  her  life  and  career. 

In  ‘Rigor  Mortis  and  Eighteenth 
Century  Tragedy’  (NQ)  Robert  M. 
Hopkins  gives  the  text  of  a  letter 
published  in  The  Public  Ledger  in 
March  1760,  in  which  the  writer, 
desirous  of  naturalism  in  acting,  de¬ 
plores  the  eighteenth-century  habit  of 
causing  corpses  of  recently  dead  tragic 
characters  to  be  stiff  when  carried  off, 
wherein  they  ‘deviate  so  absurdly  from 
the  order  of  nature’. 

Paul  Sawyer  gives  details  of  some 
‘Processions  and  Coronations  on  the 
London  Stage,  1727-1761’  (Theatre 
Notebook),  and  has  much  to  say  about 
John  Rich  of  Drury  Lane,  who  specia¬ 
lized  in  such  spectacles. 
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Sybil  Rosenfeld’s  ‘An  Ipswich 
Theatre  Book’  ( Theatre  Notebook) 
relates  to  an  account,  written  by  a 
former  manager  of  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Ipswich,  of  his  discoveries  about  the 
history  of  his  theatre;  from  this  manu¬ 
script  Miss  Rosenfeld  extracts  material 
from  which  we  can  learn  about  ‘the 
way  a  circuit  theatre  was  run  in  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries’. 
Francis  W.  Steer  writes  on  ‘  Sources  of 
Information  on  18th  and  Early  19th 
Century  Theatres  in  Sussex’  ( Theatre 
Notebook,  1958). 

(h)  In  ‘William  Collins:  Poet  of 
Echoes’  ( Listener )  J.  M.  Cohen  offers 
a  brief  general  discussion  of  the  poet 
to  mark  the  bicentenary  of  his  death ; 
despite  the  echoes,  Cohen  finds  that 
Collins  at  his  strongest  is  ‘a  premature 
Romantic  rather  than  a  belated 
Augustan  ’. 

Echoes  of  a  different  kind  are  the 
theme  of  Jim  Corder’s  ‘  Spenser  and  the 
Eighteenth-Century  Informal  Garden  ’ 
(NQ).  Corder  notes  that  Spenser 
influenced  the  new,  informal  style  of 
gardening,  since  ‘  Poets,  gardeners,  and 
men  of  taste  were  conscious  of  Spen¬ 
ser’s  handling  of  nature  as  an  ex¬ 
pression  in  part  of  some  of  the  things 
they  wanted  to  see  in  a  landscape 
garden  ’ ;  he  cites  passages  on  informal 
gardens  from  the  work  of  the  poet- 
gardeners  Shenstone,  Mason,  and 
Gilbert  West. 

Also  in  NQ,  Lewis  M.  Knapp  points 
out  that  ‘Dr.  John  Armstrong’s  Of 
Benevolence' ,  one  of  the  poems  erro¬ 
neously  attributed  to  Sir  Charles 
Hanbury  Williams  by  Edward  Jeffery 
and  printed  in  his  edition  of  Williams’s 
Works  in  1822,  was  first  published 
anonymously  in  1751,  and  that  Jeffery 
printed  the  poem  from  the  rare  folio  of 
1751  and  not  from  the  slightly  revised 
version  in  Armstrong’s  Miscellanies 
(1770). 

In  an  article  on  ‘  Akenside’s  Revision 


of  The  Pleasures  of  Imagination' 
( PMLA )  Jeffrey  Hart  examines  in 
detail  the  changes  made  by  Akenside, 
observing  that  some  are  connected 
with  events  in  the  poet’s  life,  while  in 
Akenside  himself  are  reflected  certain 
changes  in  taste  which  were  taking 
place  in  the  middle  years  of  the  cen¬ 
tury.  He  finds  that  the  poet  ‘took  pains 
with  his  revision,  and  the  changes  he 
made  reflect  both  an  increase  in  his 
poetic  powers  and  his  involvement  with 
the  political  and  cultural  history  of  his 
time’. 

In  ‘A  Christopher  Smart  Attribu¬ 
tion’  (NQ)  Wallace  E.  Caldwell  gives 
the  text  of  a  ‘Song  by  Brother  C. 
Smart,  A.M.’  from  Henry  Sadler’s 
Masonic  Reprints  and  Revelations 
(1898). 

In  an  important  article  on  ‘An 
Eighteenth  Century  Satirist:  Charles 
Churchill  ’  ( Revue  beige  de  philologie  et 
d'histoire)  Irene  Simon  tests  some 
claims  recently  made  for  Churchill,  and 
in  particular  Yvor  Winters’s  assertion 
that  Churchill  is  ‘the  most  radical  in¬ 
novator  in  the  history  of  the  couplet  ’. 
She  surveys  Churchill’s  productions, 
early  and  late,  making  some  compari¬ 
sons  with  Pope,  whom  he  sometimes 
imitates.  The  comparisons  emphasize 
Churchill’s  weaknesses,  but  ‘these 
weaknesses  are  significant  because 
they  reveal  what  is  characteristically 
his,  as  opposed  to  what  he  owes  to  the 
tradition,  and  also  because  it  is  out  of 
these  characteristics  that  the  originality 
praised  by  Yvor  Winters  and  W.  C. 
Brown  directly  springs’;  in  other 
words,  some  ‘innovations’  are  akin  to 
early  ‘faults  of  style’.  Irene  Simon 
finds  Churchill  an  ill-organized  poet, 
whose  works  do  not  develop,  but 
accumulate;  he  differs  from  Pope  in 
impetus,  and  his  satire  is  more  sweep¬ 
ing  and  less  fine.  Throughout  the 
article,  the  question  of  Churchill’s 
‘innovations’  is  kept  firmly  in  mind; 
many  of  them  are  shown  to  be  not 
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really  new.  In  conclusion  Irene  Simon 
decides  that  Winters’s  praise  of 
Churchill  is  exaggerated  (despite  the 
power  of  The  Dedication  to  the  Ser¬ 
mons),  and  she  thinks  that,  if  this  poet 
has  been  neglected,  ‘it  is  because  so 
much  of  his  work  is  dead  wood’. 

Although  there  have  been  many 
biographies  of  Cowper,  few  authors 
have  added  much  to  our  factual  know¬ 
ledge.  In  the  latest  life,41  which  is 
‘supplementary  to,  and  corrective  of, 
earlier  biographies’,  Charles  Ryskamp 
tells  us  a  good  deal  that  is  new  about 
the  younger  Cowper  and  his  associates ; 
the  book  ends  as  the  ‘late  and  mature 
period’  begins.  There  is  some  new 
material  about  the  poet’s  schooldays  at 
Westminster,  and  the  numerous  friend¬ 
ships  which  he  formed  there  and  in  the 
Temple  are  discussed;  considerable 
attention  is  paid  to  the  young  writers 
whom  he  knew.  The  most  striking 
feature  of  this  book  is,  indeed,  the 
large  amount  of  information  it  con¬ 
tains  about  Cowper’s  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintances;  this  provides  a  dense, 
solid  background  for  Cowper  himself, 
who  emerges  as  a  livelier  and  worldlier 
young  man  than  previous  accounts 
had  led  us  to  suppose.  Ryskamp  also 
rounds  up  a  number  of  fugitive  letters, 
essays,  and  poems. 

Pierre  Legouis  points  out  a  possible 
parallel  between  ‘John  Donne  and 
William  Cowper  (A  Note  on  The  Task, 
III.  712-24)’  C 4ng).  Donne,  he  thinks, 
did  not  necessarily  influence  Cowper, 
but  the  comparison  here  made  between 
the  two  poets  brings  out  the  differences 
between  their  respective  ages  with 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
‘nature’. 

Mary  Graham  Lund  writes  on  ‘The 
Sources  of  Chatterton’s  Genius’  ( Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas  City  Review).  Karl  S. 

41  William  Cowper  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Esq.:  A  Study  of  His  Life  and  Works  to  the 
Year  1768,  by  Charles  Ryskamp.  C.U.P. 
pp.  xxiii+275.  30s. 


Guthke  has  an  article  on  ‘Some  Un¬ 
identified  Early  English  Translations 
from  Herder’s  Volkslieder ’  (MLN, 
1958)  in  which  he  deals  with  two 
ballads  which  further  illustrate  ‘the 
outstanding  role  of  Matthew  Gregory 
Lewis  in  the  introduction  of  Johann 
Gottfried  Herder  into  England  ’.  Cecil 
Woolf’s  contribution  to  the  series  of 
‘Uncollected  Authors’,  ‘William  Lisle 
Bowles,  1762-1850:  Checklist  of  First 
Editions’  ( BC ,  1958),  is  in  two  parts, 
the  first  listing  his  verse  and  the  second 
his  prose. 

Dr.  John  Wolcot,  who  said  that  he 
had  been  ‘kept  under  rigid  control  by 
two  aunts  who  cowed  his  spirits  so 
much  that  though  he  had  been  long 
released  from  their  tyranny  he  should 
never  think  himself  a  man  ’,  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Tom  Girtin’s  Doctor  with  Two 
Aunts:  A  Biography  of  Peter  Pindar  ;42 
but  the  aunts  do  not  seem,  in  the  long 
run,  to  be  very  important,  even  to  the 
author.  In  a  chatty,  anecdotal  book 
Girtin  surveys  the  career,  the  way  of 
life,  and  the  associates  of  ‘  this  motley 
renegade,  half  Apothecary,  half  Par¬ 
son’;  but  despite  his  oddity  Wolcot 
does  not  emerge  with  the  distinctness 
of  personality  that  might  have  been 
expected.  We  learn  something  about 
the  circumstances  in  which,  as  ‘Peter 
Pindar’,  he  composed  some  of  his 
works,  and  the  book  is  enlivened  by 
quotations  from  the  satires  and  paro¬ 
dies;  there  is,  however,  little  attempt 
to  evaluate  ‘Peter  Pindar’  as  a  writer. 

The  bicentenary  of  Burns’s  birth  has 
been  the  occasion  of  a  good  deal  of 
writing,  very  mixed  in  quality.  David 
Daiches  writes  on  ‘  Robert  Bums  after 
200  Years  ’  {Listener).  He  relates  Bums 
to  the  literary  situation  in  Scotland  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  indicating  the 
sources  upon  which  the  poet  drew,  and 
he  notes  the  existence  of  the  ‘senti- 

42  Doctor  with  Two  Aunts:  A  Biography  of 
Peter  Pindar,  by  Tom  Girtin.  Hutchinson, 
pp.  272.  21s. 
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mental  and  rhetorical  Burns  ’  so  highly 
esteemed  in  his  day  by  the  Edinburgh 
critics  and  professors ;  but  he  is  chiefly 
concerned  with  showing  what  the 
Burns  who  ‘recreated  for  a  short  spell 
the  Scottish  literary  tradition’  has  to 
offer  us  today. 

A.  M.  Kinghom  discusses  ‘The 
Literary  and  Historical  Origins  of  the 
Bums  Myth’  (DR),  sketching  the 
literary  scene  in  Scotland  before  and 
during  Bums’s  lifetime,  explaining 
how  the  poet  came  to  be  acclaimed 
even  by  the  literati,  and  noting  a 
significant  change  of  tone  in  the  preface 
to  the  second  edition  of  the  poems,  in 
which  Bums  sought  a  wider  patronage 
than  that  of  the  critics  by  appealing 
to  patriotic  feeling. 

William  Witte  has  one  Bums  item  in  a 
collection  of  essays  centring  on  Schil¬ 
ler.43  He  compares  the  two  poets;  the 
differences  are  more  striking  than  the 
likenesses,  but  Witte  finds  that  they 
have  more  in  common  than  might  have 
been  supposed.  In  another  essay  he 
deals  with  ‘Scottish  Influence  on 
Schiller’,  giving  a  connected  account 
of  the  influence  exerted  on  the  German 
poet  by  some  eighteenth-century  poets 
(not  Bums),  historians,  and  philo¬ 
sophers. 

Allan  H.  MacLaine  writes  on 
‘Burns’s  Use  of  Parody  in  “Tam  O’ 
Shanter”’  ( Criticism ).  In  ‘Robert 
Bums,  Folk-Song  Editor’  ( Saltire  Re¬ 
view)  William  Montgomerie  urges  that 
a  trained  musicologist  ought  to  study 
Bums’s  treatment  of  folk-songs;  it 
appears  that  the  poet’s  memory  for 
tunes  was  limited.  Albert  Mackie, 
writing  on  ‘  Bums  and  Fergusson  ’  (also 
in  Saltire  Review),  shows  how  Fergus¬ 
son  influenced  Burns  as  a  model  for 
traditional  Scottish  poetic  forms. 

The  student  of  Burns  gains  a  most 
useful  work  of  reference  in  the  Cata¬ 
logue  of  the  Robert  Burns  Collection  in 

43  Schiller  and  Burns  and  Other  Essays,  by 
William  Witte.  Blackwell,  pp.  ix+118.  21s. 


the  Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow,  brought 
out  to  commemorate  the  bicentenary.44 
The  collection,  believed  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  world,  exceeds  3,500 
volumes.  The  catalogue,  based  on  the 
work  of  the  late  J.  C.  Ewing,  has  been 
prepared  by  A.  G.  Hepburn,  A. 
Hunter,  and  D.  R.  Younger. 

A  work  of  reference  of  a  different 
order  is  Maurice  Lindsay’s  The  Burns 
Encyclopaedia .45  The  general  aim  here 
has  been  to  ‘provide  articles  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order  about  people  whom  Bums 
met  or  referred  to,  both  in  his  letters 
and  in  his  poems’,  together  with  de¬ 
scriptions  of  many  places  he  visited; 
this  is  intended  to  serve  as  ‘a  handrail 
for  the  ordinary  reader  of  Bums, 
anxious  to  explore  the  temper  of  the 
age  in  which  Bums  wrote’,  and  as  a 
‘handbook  for  those  who  .  .  .  deliver 
Bums  Supper  orations’. 

The  original  Everyman’s  Library 
edition  (1906)  of  Bums’s  poems  has 
been  reprinted  with  some  additions.48 
The  glossary  has  been  revised,  and 
there  is  an  introduction  by  James 
Kinsley,  who  is  preparing  a  complete 
critical  edition  of  the  poems  and  songs. 

Facsimiles  of  Bums’s  handwriting 
will  be  found  in  the  series  of  ‘English 
Literary  Autographs’  ( BC ). 

The  most  substantial  work  on 
Blake’s  poetry  this  year  is  a  book  by 
Robert  F.  Gleckner.47  This  is  princi¬ 
pally,  though  not  entirely,  devoted  to 
Songs  of  Innocence  and  Experience 
(Wicksteed’s  book  is  still  the  only  one 
to  deal  exclusively  with  the  Songs). 
In  a  chapter  on  ‘The  Structure  of 
Blake’s  Poetic’  Gleckner  provides  a 

44  Glasgow  Corporation  Public  Libraries, 
pp.  vii+217.  21s. 

45  The  Burns  Encyclopaedia,  by  Maurice 
Lindsay.  Hutchinson,  pp.  287.  25s. 

46  Robert  Burns's  Poems  and  Songs,  with 
an  Introduction  by  James  Kinsley.  Dent, 
pp.  xxxi+584.  8s.  6 d. 

47  The  Piper  and  the  Bard:  A  Study  of 
William  Blake,  by  Robert  F.  Gleckner. 
Detroit:  Wayne  State  U.P.  pp.  xii-|- 322.  $7. 
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general  introduction  to  Blake’s  main 
ideas — to  his  system  and  the  interlock¬ 
ing  images  whereby  it  is  formulated — 
seeking  to  ‘telescope  the  main  elements 
of  the  system  . . .  into  a  bald  statement 
of  their  interrelationships  ’ ;  there  follow 
chapters  on  ‘The  Imagination’  and 
‘Blake’s  Symbolic  Technique’.  All  of 
this  serves  as  a  valuable  introduction 
to  the  study  of  Blake’s  work  in  general 
and  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
Gleckner’s  later  chapters  in  which 
Songs  of  Innocence  and  Experience  and 
other  works  are  closely  analysed;  the 
grouping  of  the  Songs  and  the  inter¬ 
relationship  of  Blake’s  principal  sym¬ 
bols  are  well  brought  out.  In  a  final 
chapter  (‘A  View  of  Prophecy’)  Gleck- 
ner  discusses  the  relation  between  the 
songs  and  the  ‘prophetic  books’  in 
which  is  embodied  ‘the  myth  to  prove 
the  system’,  arguing  that  ‘The  cosmic 
higher  innocence  [of  the  ‘prophetic 
books’]  must  be  understood  in  terms 
of  the  humanity  of  the  Songs  of  Inno¬ 
cence  and  Experience  ’.  Gleckner  is  to  be 
commended  for  insisting  upon  ap¬ 
proaching  Blake  through  the  Songs; 
he  also  greatly  helps  the  reader  by  in¬ 
cluding  in  his  book  the  text  of  the 
Songs  and  of  The  Marriage  of  Heaven 
and  Hell  and  certain  of  the  shorter 
‘prophetic  books’  which  are  discussed 
in  detail. 

In  ‘Blake  Re-visited’  (Ea)  Henri 
Lemaitre  deals  with  some  recent 
work  in  Blake  studies,  and  approvingly 
notes  a  return  to  ‘a  more  exact  study 
of  the  history  of  Blake  and  of  his  work, 
as  well  as  of  that  most  important 
aspect,  his  language’. 

Two  close  studies  of  Blake’s  The 
Little  Black  Boy  must  be  recorded.  One 
is  by  A.  E.  Dyson  ( Critical  Quarterly), 
who  finds  that  ‘the  poem’s  dynamic  is 
equal  giving’  (the  Little  Black  Boy, 
though  without  bitterness,  feels  ‘as  if 
bereaved  of  light’,  but  learns  from  his 
mother  that  God  gives  to  all  equally). 
The  Boy  considers  ‘one  of  the  classic 


human  inequalities  ’ — the  one  con¬ 
nected  with  colour— and  ‘it  is  through 
the  acceptance  of  outpoured  love  as 
a  universal  norm  that  he  goes  beyond 
the  bitterness  of  “experience”  to  the 
Blakean  vision  of  innocence’.  Lloyd  N. 
Jeffrey  ( Explicator )  suggests  that  ‘in 
“The  Little  Black  Boy”  Blake  is  simply 
describing  in  distinctive  apocalyptic 
style  the  racial  problem  as  it  existed  in 
his  day’;  the  mother,  half-real  and 
half-allegorical,  ‘speaks  with  the  voice 
of  wisdom  and  prophecy  ’,  and  ordinary 
men  or  boys,  black  or  white,  cannot 
wholly  understand  her.  (Yet  Dyson’s 
Little  Black  Boy,  importantly,  does 
understand.) 

W.  H.  Stevenson’s  ‘Blake’s  Jeru¬ 
salem ’  {EC)  is  an  attempt  to  find  out 
‘  what  sort  of  a  work  Jerusalem  is  ’,  and 
the  author’s  approach  is  literary,  rather 
than  by  way  of  subject-matter.  In  Jeru¬ 
salem  he  discerns  a  ‘vast  idea  lost  in 
confusion’.  Blake,  trying  to  write  ‘a 
spiritual  Iliad,  a  new  Paradise  Re¬ 
gained ’,  had  no  idea  of  the  techniques 
involved  in  the  writing  of  epic  or  of  the 
problems  to  be  faced  by  the  epic  poet 
(such  as  unity  in  variety  and  variety  in 
unity,  and  the  progress,  divisions,  and 
order  of  the  whole),  and  he  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  patchwork  book  with  many 
interpolations  in  which  the  theme  is 
almost  less  important  than  the  inter¬ 
polations.  Stevenson  holds  that  ‘Blake 
was  essentially  a  small-scale  writer  .  .  . 
he  had  no  corresponding  control  of 
large  themes’;  consequently,  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  there  are  ‘a  number  of  incidents 
[but]  no  real  purpose’.  There  is  also 
a  failure  of  communication  because 
Blake  refuses  to  make  the  necessary 
explanations  about  his  inventions. 
Stevenson  does  some  explaining  on 
Blake’s  behalf,  and  shows  how  some  of 
what  ‘appears  at  first  sight  to  be 
broken-down  imagery  ...  is  valid — 
according  to  Blake’s  premises  ’. 

V.  de  S.  Pinto  discusses  ‘William 
Blake:  The  Visionary  Man’  ( Journal  of 
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the  Royal  Society  of  Arts,  1958);  he 
views  Blake  as  a  ‘lonely  prophet’  in  the 
England  of  George  III  and  George  IV, 
shows  how  he  was  regarded  by  the 
Victorians,  and  observes:  ‘It  has 
been  left  to  the  twentieth  century  to 
receive  the  full  revelation  of  Blake’s 
genius.  ’  Blake’s  mode  of  publication  is 
described,  and  there  is  a  valuable  ex¬ 
planation  of  ‘four-fold  vision’.  Pinto 
rightly  insists  that  Blake’s  visions  (seen 
with  the  ‘  inner  eye  ’)  were  not  an  escape 
from  reality  but  ‘an  exploration  of  the 
spirit,  a  way  of  thinking,  hard  think¬ 
ing’,  about  man’s  nature  and  destiny, 
and  he  finds  that  Blake’s  doctrines 
‘  have  a  peculiar  relevance  to  the  human 
situation  in  our  own  time’. 

Dorothy  L.  Sayers  writes  on  ‘The 
Beatrician  Vision  in  Dante  and  Other 
Poets’,  including  Blake,  in  NMS,  1958. 
Dante,  Blake,  and  Traherne  write  of  a 
mystical  experience  having  its  basis  in 
the  world  of  sense ;  this  is  the  Beatrician 
vision.  The  way  which  leads  from  it  to 
the  Beatific  Vision  was  charted  by 
Dante,  who,  like  Blake  and  Traherne 
after  him,  finally  attained  the  Beatific 
Vision. 

J.  H.  Bodgener  has  a  brief  article 
on  ‘Blake’s  Vision  of  the  Divine 
Man’  ( Congregational  Quarterly).  Karl 
Kiralis  makes  three  contributions  to 
Blake  studies.  In  Criticism  he  gives  us 
‘A  Guide  to  the  Intellectual  Symbol¬ 


ism  of  William  Blake’s  Later  Prophetic 
Writings’;  he  also  discusses  ‘James 
Hogg  and  William  Blake  ’  ( NQ ),  point¬ 
ing  out  some  parallels  between  Blake’s 
work  and  Hogg’s  novel,  The  Private 
Memoirs  and  Confessions  of  a  Justified 
Sinner  (1824) ;  and  in  MFS  he  writes  on 
‘Joyce  and  Blake:  A  Basic  Source  for 
“Finnegans  Wake”’,  indicating  some 
parallels  between  Blake  and  Joyce.  An 
item  in  Criticism,  ‘James  Joyce  [on] 
William  Blake’,  gives  the  partial  text, 
in  Italian,  of  a  lecture  by  Joyce,  edited 
by  Ellsworth  Mason. 

Geoffrey  Keynes  writes  on  ‘Blake’s 
Library’  ( TLS ,  6  Nov.),  listing  ‘all  the 
books  that  are  certainly  known  to  have 
been  in  Blake’s  possession,  together 
with  a  few  possibilities  ’ ;  he  also  gives 
the  text  of  a  rediscovered  letter  from 
Blake’s  friend  Frederick  Tatham  to 
Francis  Harvey,  a  bookseller,  who 
published  the  text  of  this  letter  in  a 
catalogue  which  he  issued  in  1864  or 
1865.  The  leaf  from  Harvey’s  catalogue 
throws  light  on  the  early  history  of  the 
‘Pickering  MS.’ 

G.  E.  Bentley,  Jr.,  discusses  ‘Blake’s 
Engravings  and  His  Friendship  with 
Flaxman’  (SB),  showing  how  Flaxman 
helped  Blake  and  what  difficulties  arose 
from  Blake’s  eccentricity;  the  article  is 
illustrated  with  engravings  and  draw¬ 
ings  by  Blake  which  had  their  origin  in 
his  friendship  with  Flaxman. 


XIII.  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

By  P.  M.  Yarker  and  Sheila  Smith 


This  chapter  comprises  the  following 
sections:  ( a )  Social  and  Intellectual 
Background;  (b)  Poetry  and  Drama; 
(c)  Novels  and  Novelists;  (d)  Selected 
Prose  Writers.  Of  these  the  first  two  are 
by  P.  M.  Yarker  and  the  other  two  by 
Sheila  Smith. 

(a)  Social  and  Intellectual  Background 

Gillray’s  illustrations  to  Cobbett’s 
‘My  Own  Memoirs’,  published  in  The 
Political  Register  in  1809,  have  been 
included  in  an  edition  of  Rural  Rides 
with  an  introduction  and  notes  by 
E.  W.  Martin.1  The  text  used  is  that  of 
the  first  edition,  1830,  the  only  one  to 
appear  in  Cobbett’s  lifetime.  The  intro¬ 
duction  gives  a  short  biography  of 
Cobbett,  w'ith  some  comment  on  his 
opinions,  and  an  account  of  the  genesis 
of  the  book  and  its  subsequent  history. 
The  Gillray  cartoons  are  of  interest  in 
that  they  are  some  of  his  last  produc¬ 
tions,  and  provide  a  lively  but  not  un¬ 
sympathetic  comment  on  their  subject. 
The  notes  give  useful  details  amplifying 
Cobbett’s  account  of  the  state  of  affairs 
he  encountered  and  of  the  men  he  met. 

Although  primarily  a  political  his¬ 
tory,  The  Age  of  Improvement,  by  Asa 
Briggs,2  contains  notable  chapters  on 
social  conditions  during  the  period 
from  1784  to  the  Second  Reform  Bill 
in  1867.  The  growth  of  Trade  Unions, 
the  economic  and  social  changes  of  the 
1830’s  and  1840’s,  the  stability  of  the 
period  from  1850,  when  ‘almost  all 
sections  of  the  articulate  community 
were  able  to  show  substantial  gains’, 
are  briefly  but  effectively  described.  A 

1  Rural  Rides,  by  William  Cobbett.  Ed. 
by  E.  W.  Martin.  Illustrated  with  cartoons 
by  James  Gillray.  Macdonald,  pp.  xii+499. 
12 s.  6  d. 

2  The  Age  of  Improvement,  by  Asa  Briggs. 
Longmans,  pp.  xii+547.  35s. 


chapter  on  ‘  Victori&nism’  assembles 
a  remarkable  diversity  of  material  in  a 
not  unsuccessful  attempt  to  capture  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  Briggs  has  also  edited 
a  collection  of  essays  on  Chartism3  in 
which  emphasis  is  laid  on  local  aspects 
of  the  movement.  Briggs  himself  con¬ 
tributes  an  essay  stressing  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  regional  treatment,  since 
‘variations  in  local  class-structure,  in 
the  content  of  local  grievances,  in  the 
traditions  of  political  leadership  and 
mass  agitation,  and  in  the  persistence 
of  the  Chartists  themselves  and  their 
opponents’  all  helped  to  diversify  the 
character  of  the  movement.  ‘Neither 
the  Dissenters  nor  the  Tractarians  (nor 
for  that  matter  the  Whigs)  understood 
the  new  working-class  aspirations  of 
the  1830’s  and  40’s’,  says  Briggs  in  The 
Age  of  Improvement,  and  this  remark 
adds  interest  to  a  book  by  R.  G.  Cow¬ 
herd  about  Dissenting  politics.4  A 
chapter  on  Chartism,  for  example, 
shows  that  the  Christian  Chartists 
objected  to  O’Connor’s  tactics  of  ‘  vitu¬ 
peration  and  mean  abuse’,  and  advo¬ 
cated  moral  force  and  brotherly  love. 
Their  leaders,  notably  Joseph  Sturge 
the  Quaker  philanthropist,  placed 
emphasis  on  education,  universal  suf¬ 
frage,  and  teetotalism,  aiming  at  a 
‘reconciliation  between  the  Middle  and 
Working  Classes’. 

A  number  of  biographies  supply,  in 
different  ways,  much  comment  on  the 
Victorian  background.  First  to  be 
mentioned  is  a  life  of  the  Prince  Con¬ 
sort  by  Frank  Eyck.6  It  is  a  political 

8  Chartist  Studies,  ed.  by  Asa  Briggs. 
Macmillan,  pp.  viii+423.  42 s. 

1  The  Politics  of  English  Dissent,  by 
Raymond  G.  Cowherd.  Epworth  Press, 
pp.  242.  21s. 

6  The  Prince  Consort,  by  Frank  Eyck. 
Chatto  &  Windus.  pp.  269.  30s. 
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biography,  but  makes  some  comment 
on  social  problems.  The  Prince  con¬ 
sidered,  for  example,  that  the  Chartist 
leaders  should  be  prosecuted,  because 
their  language  went  ‘beyond  all 
bounds  ’.  He  was,  however,  well  aware 
of  the  underlying  cause  of  the  trouble 
and  proposed  practical  remedies.  This 
book  makes  scholarly  use  of  new 
material  at  Windsor  and  elsewhere. 
Some  of  the  Prince’s  most  interesting 
comments  on  English  life  appear  in 
his  German  correspondence,  and  his 
papers  reveal  the  remarkable  extent  to 
which  he  was  aware  of  the  problems 
and  movements  of  the  times. 

Chambers’s  Vestiges  of  Creation  was 
so  fully  eclipsed  by  later  works  that  its 
importance  in  its  time  has  been  minim¬ 
ized,  and  a  book  by  Milton  Millhauser 
seeks  to  place  it  in  its  proper  setting.6 
After  a  biographical  chapter,  the 
author  reviews  the  progress  of  geology 
in  England  from  Burnet  to  Lyell,  and 
considers  the  position  of  biological 
studies  when  Chambers’s  book  ap¬ 
peared.  Chambers,  he  says,  ‘followed 
Buffon  and  the  Lamarckians  more 
than  he  anticipated  Darwin’.  A  brief 
examination  of  the  book  shows  that, 
although  it  was  full  of  errors  in  bio¬ 
logy,  the  geological  side  ‘had  a  kind 
of  authority’.  As  a  whole,  although  it 
was  a  ‘rickety  edifice’  to  the  profes¬ 
sional,  it  brought  for  the  general  reader 
a  certain  sense  of  order  out  of  the 
chaotic  world  of  scientific  speculation, 
and  thus  to  some  extent  supplied  a 
great  need  of  the  times.  The  latter  part 
of  Millhauser’s  book  traces  its  subse¬ 
quent  influence,  and  shows  that  those 
who  knew  it  before  The  Origin  of 
Species  appeared  continued  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  its  value. 

The  centenary  of  Darwin’s  book  has 
brought  a  great  deal  of  material  on 
him;  the  book  by  Gertrude  Himmel- 

6  Just  Before  Darwin:  Robert  Chambers 
and  ‘ Vestiges' ,  by  Milton  Millhauser. 
Wesleyan  U.P.  pp.  ix+246.  $4.50. 


farb7  may  be  singled  out  as  likely  best 
to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  literary 
student.  A  well-written  and  scholarly 
biography  and  critique,  its  chapters  on 
Darwin’s  antecedents  are  much  fuller 
than  their  parallels  in  Millhauser’s 
book.  An  analysis  of  Darwin’s  theories 
discloses  the  ‘failures  of  logic  and 
crudities  of  imagination’  that  exposed 
the  faults  in  them.  Most  interesting  are 
the  detailed  accounts  of  the  contro¬ 
versies  that  followed  the  publication  of 
Darwin’s  books,  and  the  subsequent 
progress  of  ‘Darwinism’.  With  forty 
pages  of  notes  and  bibliography,  this 
book  will  be  invaluable  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  science,  religion,  and 
morals  in  the  later  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury. 

Studies  of  Mill’s  Three  Essays  on 
Religion,  of  Arnold’s  Literature  and 
Dogma,  and  of  F.  H.  Bradley’s  Ethical 
Studies  appear  in  a  book  by  Dorothea 
Krook.8  The  first  two  works  ‘have  at 
least  this  in  common,  that  neither  of 
them  could  have  been  written  at  any 
time  before  (or  after)  the  time  they 
were  actually  written’.  Their  differ¬ 
ence  is  that,  whereas  Mill  examined 
the  whole  question  of  religion  from 
the  standpoint  of  eighteenth-century 
rationalism,  Arnold  concentrated  on 
Christianity  in  the  intellectual  setting 
of  1875.  Mrs.  Krook  gives  a  lucid  ex¬ 
position  of  the  three  texts.  Part  of  her 
purpose  is  ‘to  indicate  how  far  the 
skills  of  literary  criticism  may  be  found 
useful  in  the  study  of  philosophical 
works’,  a  purpose  that  becomes  clear¬ 
est  in  her  discussion  of  Bradley’s 
‘grand  manner’,  and  the  ‘significant 
connexion  between  the  characteristic 
defects  of  this  writing  and  the  ultimate 
defects  of  the  moral  doctrines  of  Ethi- 

7  Darwin  and  the  Darwinian  Revolution,  by 
Gertrude  Himmelfarb.  Chatto  &  Windus. 
pp.  v+422.  42s. 

8  Three  Traditions  of  Moral  Thought,  by 
Dorothea  Krook.  C.U.P.  pp.  xiii+255. 
30  s. 
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cal  Studies'.  A  book  about  Henry 
Sidgwick9  deals  with  the  later  develop¬ 
ment  of  Utilitarian  thought,  following 
the  ‘  unfortunate  logical  consequences  ’ 
of  Mill’s  attempt  to  unite  Bentham  and 
Comte.  Sidgwick  ‘adopted  the  utili¬ 
tarian  position  very  early  in  his 
academic  career,  and  all  his  books 
turn  on  a  criticism  of  the  earlier  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  school’.  This  book  is  so 
heavily  overburdened  with  jargon  and 
repetition  in  parts  that  it  is  a  relief 
to  encounter  the  occasional  passage 
quoted  from  Sidgwick  himself;  but  it 
is  interesting  in  that  it  deals  with  a 
development  of  opinion  that  was  im¬ 
portant  in  its  time. 

The  repeal  of  the  Test  Acts  and 
Catholic  Emancipation  left  the  Church 
of  England  in  a  ‘fluid’  State,  and  there 
was  general  expectation  that  the  re¬ 
formed  Parliament  ‘would  pull  down 
the  Established  Church  rather  than 
reform  it’.  In  a  book  full  of  detailed 
research  Olive  J.  Brose10  examines  this 
situation  and  follows  the  efforts  of  the 
various  interests  to  reach  a  settlement 
favourable  to  their  own  position.  Most 
of  the  great  names  of  the  time  find 
mention  here.  However,  the  salient 
figure  in  the  controversy  over  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  was  C.  J. 
Blomfield,  Bishop  of  London,  whom 
Sydney  Smith  called  ‘the  Church  of 
England  here  upon  earth’,  who  figured 
in  Tancred,  and  whom  the  present 
author  describes  as  ‘an  ecclesiastical 
Gradgrind’.  ‘In  its  heyday  the  Vic¬ 
torian  sermon  .  .  .  performed  some  of 
the  functions  later  assumed  by  serious 
weekly  papers,’  says  E.  D.  Mackemess 
in  his  study  of  ‘the  Literary  Status  of 
the  Anglican  Sermon,  1830-1 900  ’.n 
He  therefore  includes  a  chapter  on 

9  Henry  Sidgwick  and  Later  Utilitarian 
Political  Philosophy,  by  William  C.  Havard. 
Florida  U.P.  pp.  viii+197.  $4.50. 

10  Church  and  Parliament:  The  Reshaping 
of  the  Church  of  England,  1828-1860,  by 
Olive  J.  Brose.  Stanford  U.P.  and  O.U.P. 
pp.  vi  +  239.  21s.  6d. 


some  of  these  papers  and  their  editors, 
among  whom  R.  H.  Hutton  and  The 
Spectator  take  pride  of  place.  In  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  sermons  and  those  who 
preached  them  he  emphasizes  indivi¬ 
dual  characteristics:  that  Newman’s 
sermons  ‘were  more  real  than  the 
generality  ’ ;  Liddon’s  ‘  ability  to  smooth 
away  what  appear  to  be  puzzling  con¬ 
traries ’;  Jowett’s  ‘asperity’,  and  the 
‘political’  intention  behind  his  preach¬ 
ing.  Others  discussed  include  F.  W. 
Robertson,  Charles  Kingsley,  and 
Bishop  Magee. 

Alastair  Buchan  claims  in  his  book 
on  Walter  Bagehot12  that  Hutton  did 
his  friend  a  disservice  by  dividing 
Bagehot’s  essays  into  Literary  Studies 
and  Biographical  Studies,  ‘for  the 
division  has  tended  to  perpetuate  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  Bagehot  as  a  literary 
critic  and  as  a  political  essayist’.  Yet 
he  admits  that,  whereas  Bagehot  be¬ 
came  ‘one  of  the  best  informed  and 
shrewdest  judges  of  political  charac¬ 
ter  ’,  he  was  little  more  than  an  amateur 
of  literary  criticism.  Norman  St.  John- 
Stevas  has  much  the  same  opinion.13 
However,  as  Buchan  says,  ‘no  one  can 
travel  very  far  into  the  history  of  the 
last  hundred  years  without  meeting  the 
name  of  Walter  Bagehot’,  and  from 
his  early  friendship  with  Clough  to  his 
later  days  as  journalist  and  editor,  his 
biography  is  full  of  literary  references. 
Both  these  books,  however,  deal  more 
fully  with  the  political  and  economic 
sides  of  his  work.  In  a  letter  on  ‘Bage¬ 
hot  and  Tennyson’  (TLS,  12  Aug.), 
Robert  H.  Tener  produces  evidence 
that  Bagehot  wrote  the  essay  on 
‘Tennyson’s  Idylls’  in  The  National 
Review  for  October  1859. 

Young  Victorians,  by  Marion  Loch- 

11  The  Heeded  Voice,  by  E.  D.  Mackerness. 
Heffer.  pp.  xvi+158.  2 Is. 

12  The  Spare  Chancellor,  by  Alastair 
Buchan.  Chatto  and  Windus.  pp.  287.  25, s. 

13  Walter  Bagehot,  by  N.  St.  John-Stevas. 
Eyre  &  Spottiswood.  pp.  485.  36j. 
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head,14  combines  an  account  of  the 
changing  manners  and  customs  of 
childhood  with  one  of  the  development 
in  education  during  the  period.  Its  bio¬ 
graphical  material  is  thus  divided 
between  the  children  themselves,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  young  Queen,  and 
those  who  had  to  do  with  them,  both 
writers  and  educators. 

(b)  Poetry  and  Drama 

William  Walsh  has  examined  the 
work  of  a  number  of  writers  for  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  conception  of  ‘the 
nature,  ends  and  means  of  education  \15 
Relevant  to  the  present  chapter  are, 
chiefly,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Keats, 
and  Hopkins.  Coleridge  devoted  no 
major  work  to  the  study  of  children, 
but  a  profusion  of  incidental  comment 
‘reveals  a  sense  for  the  exact  nuance 
of  childhood’  unsurpassed  by  Words¬ 
worth,  Dickens,  or  Mark  Twain.  Walsh 
notes  his  distinction  between  the  ‘  image 
of  self’,  which  the  child  constantly 
seeks  to  enlarge,  and  the  ‘real  self’, 
which  he  endeavours  to  keep  inviolate. 
Coleridge  saw  that  the  child’s  world  is 
essentially  moral,  and  that  the  prime 
task  of  the  teacher  is  to  foster  the  sense 
of  values.  In  a  further  essay  Walsh  en¬ 
larges  on  Coleridge’s  desideratum  for 
an  educated  man  that  his  learning 
should  be  ‘an  organized  whole’,  relat¬ 
ing  it  to  the  training  of  teachers.  An 
essay  on  The  Prelude  points  out  that, 
according  to  Wordsworth,  the  growth 
of  the  mind  begins  with  the  assembling 
of  the  categories  that  make  thought 
possible,  and  proceeds  by  ‘moods  of 
heightened  sensitivity,  marked  by  both 
elation  and  fear’.  Another  essay  traces 
Keats’s  development  from  the  ‘cor¬ 
rupted  sensibility’  of  his  early  days, 
through  his  need  to  ‘choose  between 

14  Young  Victorians,  by  Marion  Lochhead. 
John  Murray,  pp.  xii+240.  2L. 

15  The  Use  of  Imagination:  Educational 
Thought  and  the  Literary  Mind,  by  William 
Walsh.  Chatto  &  Windus.  pp.  252.  25s. 


despair  and  energy’,  to  the  ‘complete 
maturity’  of  To  Autumn.  The  essay  on 
Hopkins  examines  the  ‘sense  of  the 
particular’  in  his  poetry,  simplifying 
some  knotty  points,  and  providing  on 
the  whole  a  clear  and  appreciative 
commentary.  The  book  is  addressed 
to  ‘those  interested  in  literature  and 
those  interested  in  education’.  Walsh’s 
Inaugural  Lecture  as  Professor  of 
Education  at  Leeds16  repeats  the  papers 
on  Wordsworth  and  Keats. 

The  loss  of  a  sense  of  order  in  the 
Universe,  and  the  need  of  the  poet  to 
replace  it  by  a  system  of  his  own,  lie 
behind  a  number  of  studies  of  the 
romantic  period.  David  Perkins,  for 
example,  represents  Wordsworth, 
Keats,  and  Shelley  as  supplying  ‘three 
different  resolutions  of  the  anxieties 
created  by  the  need  for  permanence’.17 
He  begins  with  Wordsworth’s  acute 
sense  of  the  gulf  between  mankind  and 
the  rest  of  creation,  the  isolation  of  the 
human  mind  which  is  not  only  the 
difference  between  brevity  and  per¬ 
manence,  but  also  between  confusion 
and  calm.  This  isolation  is  represented 
by  the  solitaries  and  outcasts  in  his 
poetry;  the  children  stand  for  man  in 
the  opposite  situation,  when,  ‘no 
longer  a  wanderer  or  outcast,  he  is 
safely  at  home  and  conscious  of  a 
brooding  love’.  In  this  connexion 
Perkins  considers  that  ‘the  trouble’  in 
stanzas  seven  and  eight  of  the  Im¬ 
mortality  Ode  ‘does  not  lie  in  the 
thought  expressed,  as  Coleridge  seems 
to  imply,  so  much  as  in  the  technique 
or  method  of  the  poem’ ;  in  short,  that 
it  is  an  inferior  poem.  For  Shelley 
there  is  no  permanence  in  nature;  at 
the  most  he  saw  a  cyclic  movement 
there.  To  find  permanence  he  ‘bifur- 

16  Autobiographical  Literature  and  Educa¬ 
tional  Thought,  by  William  Walsh.  Leeds 
U.P.  pp.  31.  2s.  6 d. 

17  The  Quest  for  Permanence:  The  Symbo¬ 
lism  of  Wordsworth,  Shelley  and  Keats,  by 
David  Perkins.  Harvard  U.P.  pp.  viii 4-305. 
$5.50. 
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cated  or  split  the  universe  into  the  con¬ 
crete,  which  is  unending  flux,  and  a 
world  of  thought  or  spirit  behind  the 
concrete  but  only  fleetingly  in  it’. 
Keats  saw  in  nature  neither  flux  and 
decay,  nor  permanence,  ‘  but  a  process 
in  which  change  is  potentially  meaning¬ 
ful’,  apprehending  at  once  the  faded 
marigolds  and  the  ripeness  that  accom¬ 
panies  their  passing. 

David  Ferry’s  excellent  study  of 
Wordsworth18  also  begins  with  the 
poet’s  ‘  hatred  of  the  mortal  limitations 
of  man’,  and  his  dual  attitude  to 
nature.  Lacking  consciousness,  non¬ 
human  creatures  cannot  in  one  sense 
be  said  to  die.  They  replace  themselves, 
and  viewed  thus  may  be  a  symbol  of 
eternity.  Yet  because  the  individual 
creatures  die  they  are  also  types  of  the 
temporal,  so  that  ‘between  the  objec¬ 
tive  natural  world  and  man  is  the 
perishable  natural  scene,  which,  though 
it  can  be  a  symbol  for  eternity,  is  never¬ 
theless  subject  to  change’.  Words¬ 
worth’s  greatness  lay  in  his  power  to 
see  the  eternal  without  losing  sight  of 
the  temporal.  His  ‘mystical’  quality, 
however,  conflicted  with  this  faculty, 
for  in  order  to  realize  the  eternal,  the 
mystic  must  destroy  nature  utterly ;  he 
does  not  merely  see  it  as  a  mode 
of  the  eternal.  In  certain  poems,  such 
as  To  the  Cuckoo,  ‘the  two  sorts  of 
vision  are  brought  into  precarious  but 
successful  balance’.  Coleridge’s  stric¬ 
tures  on  the  Ode  meant  that  he  read 
the  passage  as  symbolic,  or  ‘sacra¬ 
mental’.  But  to  Wordsworth  the  child 
was  not  a  symbol  but  an  agent,  because 
it  ‘turns  the  world  of  ordinary  sight 
into  a  “dream”  and  thus  in  a  way 
obliterates  it’.  (This  may  be  said  to 
resolve  the  difficulty  Perkins  found  in 
the  Ode.)  Concerning  the  formula  ‘the 
love  of  nature  leading  to  the  love  of 
man’.  Ferry  argues  that  Wordsworth 

18  The  Limits  of  Mortality:  An  Essay  on 
Wordsworth's  Major  Poetry,  by  David  Ferry. 
Wesleyan  U.P.  pp.  xi  +  181.  $4.50. 


held  the  same  conflicting  views  of  men 
and  women  as  of  nature:  a  mystical 
view,  whose  hero  was  the  child,  and  a 
sacramental  view,  whose  hero  was  the 
poet.  Some  poems  present  the  contrast 
between  these  views ;  in  others  the  two 
are  fused.  Lucy,  for  example,  is  both 
temporal  and  eternal,  and  A  slumber 
did  my  spirit  seal  ‘is  at  the  powerful 
centre  of  this  poet’s  art’.  But  Words¬ 
worth’s  ‘love  of  man’  never  included 
society;  it  extended  only  to  man  in 
relation  to  nature.  Tintern  Abbey  cele¬ 
brates  his  progress  from  the  child’s 
vision  to  that  of  the  poet  who,  con¬ 
scious  of  his  humanity,  sees  nature 
with  a  detached  vision.  The  Prelude,  a 
consideration  of  which  concludes  this 
interesting  book,  follows  the  course  of 
this  complex  progress  in  comprehen¬ 
sive  detail. 

The  excellent  idea  of  collating 
Dorothy  Wordsworth’s  journals  with 
her  brother’s  poems  has  been  skilfully 
realized  by  Colette  Clark.19  As  she 
points  out  in  a  short  introductory 
essay,  the  relation  between  the  journals 
and  the  poems  is  so  close  that  ‘in  most 
cases  the  problem  of  whose  was  the 
original  invention  remains  unsolved’. 
The  anthology  begins  with  extracts 
from  Wordsworth’s  letter  to  Coleridge, 
dated  Christmas  Eve  1799,  describing 
the  journey  to  Grasmere,  and  with  a 
passage  from  The  Excursion  to  ‘  set  the 
scene’.  Some  selections  from  the  jour¬ 
nals  has  been  necessary,  but  all  the 
poems  of  the  period  are  given,  al¬ 
though  not  all  those  referred  to  in  the 
journals.  Where  the  reference  is  pass¬ 
ing,  and  the  poem  long  or  ‘too  remote 
from  life  at  Grasmere’,  it  has  been  cut 
or  omitted.  Opposite  the  journal  entry 
for  9  March  1802,  The  Ruined  Cottage 
is  printed  in  the  original  form,  although 
the  poem  referred  to  in  the  journal 
‘  was  probably  closer  to  the  first  book 
of  The  Excursion  as  we  have  it  now’. 

19  Home  at  Grasmere,  ed.  by  Colette 
Clark.  Penguin,  pp.  326.  5s. 
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This  is  because  a  comparison  between 
the  two  versions  reveals  the  kind  of 
revision  Wordsworth  was  making  at 
that  time.  Coleridge’s  Dejection:  An 
Ode,  in  its  first  version,  is  printed  after 
the  entry  for  21  April  1802.  This  book 
is  useful  for  reference,  as  well  as  being 
an  entertaining  compilation. 

De  Selincourt’s  edition  of  The  Pre¬ 
lude,  reissued  with  revisions  by  Helen 
Darbishire,20  brought  a  number  of 
review  articles  and  other  studies  of  the 
poem.  In  the  former  category  are 
‘Biography  in  Depth:  The  “Whole 
Soul”  of  Wordsworth’  ( QQ ),  by 
Kathleen  Coburn,  and  ‘  The  Prelude ’ 
by  Barbara  Everett  ( CQ ).  Jonathan 
Bishop,  in  ‘Wordsworth  and  the 
“Spots  of  Time’”  ( ELH ),  finds  that 
the  ‘spots’  had  in  common  ‘a  repeated 
action,  something  a  crowd  does,  or 
the  protagonist  does  over  and  over, 
an  action  with  guilty  overtones  ’  rising 
towards  a  climax  of  threatened  catas¬ 
trophe.  He  sees  this  emotional  pattern 
worked  out  in  Wordsworth’s  reaction 
to  the  Terror,  and  subsequently  to  the 
news  of  Robespierre’s  death,  and  sug¬ 
gests  that  it  is  a  clue  to  something  deep 
in  Wordsworth’s  nature.  Kenneth 
MacLean  discusses  ‘  Levels  of  Imagina¬ 
tion  in  Wordsworth’s  Prelude ’  ( PQ )  in 
a  general  essay.  F.  H.  Langman  writes 
‘  On  the  Scope  of  The  Prelude  ’  ( English 
Studies  in  Africa,  I),  emphasizing  the 
epic  structure  of  the  poem.  Joan  Rees, 
in  ‘Wordsworth  and  Samuel  Daniel’ 
(NQ),  finds  a  parallel  between  The 
Prelude,  Book  XI,  and  Civil  Wars, 
Book  VI;  and  Cecil  C.  Seronsy  gives 
a  fuller  account  of  Daniel’s  influence 
in  ‘Daniel  and  Wordsworth’  ( SP ). 
Stephen  M.  Parrish  follows  his  studies 
of  The  Three  Graves  and  The  Thorn 
(YW  xxxviii.  206;  xxxix.  235)  with  an 
examination  of  ‘  Wordsworth’s  attempt 

20  The  Prelude,  by  William  Wordsworth. 
Ed.  by  Ernest  de  Selincourt.  Second  edition. 
Revised  by  Helen  Darbishire.  O.U.P.  pp. 
650.  £3.  15j. 


to  achieve  dramatic  propriety  ’  in  a  fur¬ 
ther  selection  of  poems  in  ‘Dramatic 
Techniques  in  the  Lyrical  Ballads' 
{PM  LA).  G.  M.  Harper  finds  ‘A  Source 
of  Wordsworth’s  Ages  of  Man’ 
( TSLL )  in  Thomas  Taylor’s  transla¬ 
tion  of  Pausanias’s  Description  of 
Greece,  and  material  relevant  to  the 
Ode  in  Taylor’s  Philosophical  and 
Mathematical  Commentaries  ofProclus. 
D.  B.  MacEachen  finds  a  connexion 
between  the  Ode  and  ‘Wordsworth’s 
“Beauteous  Evening”’  {NQ). 

An  unusual  and  interesting  article  by 
Max  Wildi  on  ‘Wordsworth  and  the 
Simplon  Pass  ’  {ES)  follows,  with  maps 
and  illustrations  and  in  remarkable 
detail,  Wordsworth’s  Alpine  journey 
with  Jones  in  1790.  Jonathan  Words¬ 
worth  publishes  some  interesting 
Wordsworthian  letters  in  TLS.  In 
‘Wordsworth  Letters’  (8  May)  he  lists 
some  correspondence  between  Christo¬ 
pher  Wordsworth  and  his  son  Charles, 
now  in  the  Bodleian.  In  ‘Eight  Early 
Wordsworth  Letters’  (5  June,  12  June) 
he  prints  and  comments  on  six  letters 
from  William  and  two  from  Dorothy 
to  Christopher  Wordsworth.  D.  Bon- 
nell  Green  comments  on  the  letters  in 
the  same  journal  (17  July).  G.  L.  Little 
prints  ‘An  Important  Unpublished 
Wordsworth  Letter’  {NQ),  from  the 
Berg  Collection,  confirming  that 
Wordsworth  intended  to  add  a  further 
introductory  essay  to  the  1800  edition 
of  Lyrical  Ballads.  Russell  Noyes,  in 
‘Wordsworth  and  Pickersgill’  {NQ), 
describes  the  poet’s  efforts  to  arrange 
for  his  portrait  to  be  painted  at  Rydal. 
Lucyle  Werkmeister  records  William 
Jerdan’s  opinion  that  Wordsworth  in 
the  Lakes  and  Wordsworth  in  London 
were  different  men,  in  ‘The  Two 
Wordsworths’  {NQ). 

J.  B.  Beer  reveals  his  attitude  to 
Coleridge  in  the  title  of  his  book,  Cole¬ 
ridge  the  Visionary .21  For  him  the 

21  Coleridge  the  Visionary,  by  J.  B.  Beer. 
Chatto  &  Windus.  pp.  367.  30s. 
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‘visionary’,  or  mystical,  was  the  essen¬ 
tial  side  of  Coleridge’s  nature,  intel¬ 
lectual  and  emotional.  The  annus 
mirabilis  was  the  centre  both  of  his 
poetry  and  of  his  thought.  To  support 
his  case,  Beer  gives  an  account  of 
Coleridge’s  reading  and  intellectual 
activity,  in  the  course  of  which  he  con¬ 
flicts  with  Lowes.  In  The  Road  to 
Xanadu,  he  says,  ‘emphasis  is  laid  upon 
the  Romantic  Movement  as  a  move¬ 
ment  of  wonder,  and  on  Coleridge  as 
a  leading  magician  in  it’.  But  why,  he 
asks,  did  Coleridge  turn  to  the  ‘extra¬ 
ordinarily  unpromising  works’  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Gutch  notebook?  Is  it 
true,  as  Lowes  assumes,  that  the  ‘hooks 
and  eyes  of  memory’  fastened  up  at 
random?  Beer  argues  that,  on  the 
contrary,  Coleridge  pursued  a  definite 
course  in  his  reading,  which  led  him 
deep  into  esoteric  writings  and  the 
ancient  mythologies.  Giving  an  im¬ 
pressive  account  of  these,  Beer  argues 
that  Coleridge  was  searching  them  for 
‘  the  groundwork  of  a  theory  of  evil  and 
redemption’.  The  material  brought  to 
light  in  this  part  of  the  book  is  then 
applied  to  the  poetry.  Acknowledging 
that  the  ‘dreaminess’  of  the  great 
poems  is  their  ‘supreme  quality’,  he 
nevertheless  considers  their  intellectual 
structure.  As  ‘a  link  between  the  nat¬ 
ural  world  and  the  metaphysical,  appre¬ 
hended  by  the  visionary’,  the  poems 
are  a  tissue  of  symbols.  But  the 
allusions  in  Coleridge’s  imagery  to  the 
mythologies  and  other  writings  are  not 
mere  echoes,  but  are  references  rather, 
with  a  meaningful  design.  Kubla  Khan, 
for  example,  was  ‘projected  forward 
as  a  myth  within  which  much  of  his 
later  thinking  took  place’.  The  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  major  poems  on  these  lines, 
which  occupies  the  larger  part  of  the 
book,  brings  Beer  into  conflict  with 
many  other  critics.  He  puts  the  argu¬ 
ments  for  both  sides  very  fairly,  and  his 
own  have  such  cogency  that,  although 
some  of  his  minor  points  are  difficult 


to  accept,  the  book  as  a  whole  repre¬ 
sents  an  important  step  in  Coleridge 
studies. 

A  useful  selection  of  Coleridge’s 
poems  has  been  edited  with  a  good  bio¬ 
graphical  introduction  and  notes  by 
James  Reeves.22 

Max  F.  Schulz,  in  ‘  Coleridge, 
Milton,  and  Lost  Paradise’  ( NQ ),  dis¬ 
cusses  the  relation  between  Reflections 
on  Having  Left  a  Place  of  Retirement 
and  Paradise  Lost.  William  H.  Marshall 
replies  in  the  same  journal  with  ‘The 
Structure  of  Coleridge’s  Reflections  on 
Having  Left  a  Place  of  Retirement'. 
Herbert  Piper,  in  ‘The  Pantheistic 
Sources  of  Coleridge’s  Early  Poetry’ 
( JHI ),  discusses  the  influence  on  his 
poetry  of  Priestley  and  Erasmus  Dar¬ 
win.  In  the  same  journal  Richard 
Haven  reviews  Coleridge’s  early  atti¬ 
tude  to  Hartley  and  his  later  interest  in 
the  Neoplatonic  writers,  in  ‘Coleridge, 
Hartley,  and  the  Mystics  ’.  Two  articles 
by  Lucyle  Werkmeister  have  a  bearing 
on  early  influences.  In  ‘Coleridge’s 
Mathematical  Problem'  ( MLN )  she 
finds  in  this  poem  sent  to  his  brother 
George  in  1791  evidence  that  Coleridge 
was  at  that  time  interested  in  Burke’s 
essay  on  The  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 
This  is  followed  up  in  a  long  article  on 
‘Coleridge  on  Science,  Philosophy,  and 
Poetry:  Their  Relation  to  Religion’ 
(HTR),  in  which  she  suggests  that  his 
interest  in  Burke  was  associated  with 
his  reflections  on  Berkeley.  Other 
articles  by  the  same  writer  are  ‘Cole¬ 
ridge’s  Anthem :  Another  Debt  to 
Bowles’  ( JEGP ),  in  which  she  shows 
that  the  Anthem  for  the  Children  of 
Christ's  Hospital  was  essentially  an 
adaptation  of  Bowles’s  Verses  on  the 
Philanthropic  Society,  ‘Coleridge’s  The 
Plot  Discovered:  Some  Facts  and  a 
Speculation’  ( MP ),  which  is  of  interest 

23  Selected  Poems  of  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge,  ed.,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  James  Reeves.  Heinemann.  pp. 
xxxv +154.  8,s.  6< i. 
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in  connexion  with  studies  of  Coleridge’s 
political  writing  to  be  noticed  shortly; 
and  ‘Jerdan  on  Coleridge’  (NQ),  in 
which  she  prints  some  interesting  ac¬ 
counts  of  Coleridge  in  his  Highgate 
days  from  William  Jerdan’s  Autobio¬ 
graphy  and  Men  I  Have  Known.  ‘A 
New  and  Early  Poem  by  Coleridge’  is 
published  by  J.  R.  MacGillivray  in 
The  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  signed  S.  T.  C.,  it  consists  of 
four  stanzas  published  in  1 790.  A.  M.  L. 
Robinson,  in  ‘A  Coleridge  Poem’ 
(TLS,  3 1  July),  prints  a  variant  of  My 
Maker!  of  thy  power  the  trace.  The 
‘recurrent  action’  referred  to  by  R.  A. 
Durr,  in  ‘  This  Lime  Tree  Bower  My 
Prison  and  a  Recurrent  Action  in 
Coleridge’  ( ELH ),  concerns  an  ‘initial 
disharmony  between  man  and  nature 
resolved  through  the  imaginative  act 
of  emphatic  identification  with  an 
“object”’.  B.  Q.  Morgan,  in  ‘What 
Happened  to  Coleridge’s  Wallenstein'' 
(ML/),  gives  a  very  detailed  account  of 
the  chequered  textual  history  of  the 
play,  and  lists  variants. 

Parallels  with  The  Waste  Land  have 
been  suggested  by  many  recent  com¬ 
mentators  on  The  Ancient  Mariner. 
Florence  G.  Marsh  has  examined  the 
relationship  between  the  two  poems  in 
some  detail  in  ‘The  Ocean  Desert:  The 
Ancient  Mariner  and  The  Waste  Land' 
(EC).  W.  H.  Gardner  also  mentions 
Eliot’s  poem  in  ‘The  Poet  and  the 
Albatross  (A  Study  in  Symbolic  Sug¬ 
gestion)’  ( English  Studies  in  Africa,  I). 
Morchard  Bishop  disposes  of  Ivor 
James’s  suggestion  that  The  Strange 
and  Dangerous  Voyage  of  Captain 
Thomas  James  (1633)  was  a  source  of 
The  Ancient  Mariner,  but  gives  James 
credit  for  having  occasioned  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  Bristol  Library  Bor¬ 
rowers’  List,  in  ‘Captain  James  and 
Ivor  James’  (TLS,  16  Jan.).  The  Sacred 
River,  by  Horst  Oppel,23  traces  the 

23  The  Sacred  River,  by  Horst  Oppel. 


literary  background  of  Kubla  Khan. 
W.  U.  Ober,  in  ‘Southey,  Coleridge, 
and  Kubla  Khan'  (JEGP),  thinks  that 
some  notes  in  Southey’s  Commonplace 
Book  represent  the  source  of  the  poem. 
He  supports  the  view  of  Elizabeth 
Schneider  that  the  ‘opium  dream’ 
genesis  of  the  poem  is  a  fiction.  ‘While 
Kubla  Khan  may  not  state  Coleridge’s 
conscious  and  finished  judgment  of  a 
fact  of  human  experience,  it  can  at  least 
be  said  to  reflect  the  working  of  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  mind  in  process,’  says  Charles 
Moorman  in  ‘The  Imagery  of  Kubla 
Khan'  (NQ).  In  his  discussion  of  the 
‘pleasure-dome’  J.  B.  Beer  (see  note  21) 
mentions  the  ‘Russian  palace  of  ice, 
glittering,  cold  and  transitory’  to 
which  Coleridge  likened  Erasmus 
Darwin’s  poetry.  Carl  R.  Woodring, 
in  ‘Coleridge  and  the  Khan’  (EC), 
identifies  this  ice-palace  as  that  of  the 
Empress  Anna  of  Russia,  who  was, 
with  Catherine  the  Great,  a  type  of  the 
despot  whom  Coleridge  hated.  Equat¬ 
ing  it  with  the  ‘pleasure-dome’,  he 
finds  in  the  poem  a  contrast  between 
worldly  pleasures  (not  secure  from  pro¬ 
phecies  of  war)  and  ‘a  reality  beyond 
the  reach  of  earthly  potentates’. 

Publication  of  two  further  volumes 
of  Griggs’s  edition  of  Coleridge’s 
Letters 24  leads  I.  A.  Richards  to  com¬ 
ment,  in  ‘Coleridge:  The  Vulnerable 
Poet’  (Yale  Review),  that  the  increas¬ 
ingly  close  scrutiny  of  his  private  papers 
is  likely  to  interfere  with  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  poetry  as  poetry.  W. 
Schrickx,  in  ‘Coleridge,  Ernst  Platner 
and  the  Imagination’  (ES),  draws  at¬ 
tention  to  Platner,  who  is  referred  to 
in  a  hitherto  undeciphered  abbrevia¬ 
tion  in  the  Notebooks,  and  who  held  ‘a 
conception  of  the  imagination  which 
is  identical  with  that  of  Coleridge’. 

Frankfurt:  Moritz  Diesterweg.  pp.  68- 
DM.  3.20. 

21  The  Collected  Letters  of  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge,  ed.  by  Earl  Leslie  Griggs.  Vol.  Ill : 
1807-14.  Vol.  IV:  1814-19.  O.U.P.  pp.999. 
£5.  5s.  the  two. 
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‘  Means  and  Ends  in  Coleridge’s  Criti¬ 
cal  Method’  ( ELH ),  by  Emerson  R. 
Marks,  ‘links  Coleridge  to  English 
criticism  in  an  important  aspect  of 
technique  ’.  ‘  Hartley  Coleridge,  Words¬ 
worth  and  Oxford’  ( NQ ),  by  G.  L. 
Little,  deals  with  the  efforts  of  Words¬ 
worth  and  Southey  to  send  Hartley  to 
Oxford  in  the  face  of  his  father’s 
apathy. 

Coleridge’s  political  writings  have 
received  increased  attention.  John 
Colmer’s  study25  gives  a  full  record  of 
his  ideas  on  political  questions  from 
his  schooldays  onward.  Although  the 
very  width  of  his  range  meant  that  he 
often  had  no  specialized  knowledge  of 
his  subject,  ‘on  the  major  issues  of  the 
day  he  always  had  something  vital  to 
say’.  He  saw  the  social  and  political 
world,  not  as  an  intricate  mechanism 
that  could  be  brought  to  perfection, 
but  as  representing  the  state  of  man’s 
present  political  consciousness.  Conse¬ 
quently  he  never  advocated  expedients 
or  palliatives,  but  ‘ideas  relating  to  a 
new  kind  of  political  consciousness’. 
But  as  early  as  the  Bristol  Lectures  his 
abiding  weakness  as  a  pamphleteer  had 
been  apparent,  his  ‘inability  to  come  to 
terms  with  his  public’.  The  Watchman 
failed,  among  other  reasons,  because 
‘he  never  seems  to  have  decided  for 
which  class  of  reader  he  was  writing’. 
He  was  more  concerned  with  self- 
expression  than  with  the  need  to  com¬ 
municate.  Consequently  his  ideas, 
which  had  in  any  case  less  immediate 
appeal  than  Bentham’s,  failed  to  ‘pro¬ 
duce  an  immediate  effect  on  the  minds 
and  behaviour  of  his  readers’.  An 
appendix  to  this  well-organized  and 
readable  book  deals  with  Coleridge’s 
articles  to  The  Morning  Post  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  Essays  on  his  Own  Times. 
D.  V.  Erdman  has  published  some  of 
his  discoveries  in  this  connexion  in 
‘The  Case  for  Internal  Evidence  (6): 

as  Coleridge:  Critic  of  Society,  by  John 
Colmer.  O.U.P.  pp.  xiv+229.  30 s. 


The  Signature  of  Style’  ( Bulletin  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library).  In  ‘Im¬ 
moral  Acts  of  a  Library  Cormorant’ 
in  the  same  journal,  Erdman  explores 
the  extent  of  Coleridge’s  contributions 
to  The  Critical  Review.  Colmer  also 
identifies  an  article  in  The  Morning  Post 
as  the  work  of  Coleridge  in  ‘  Coleridge 
on  Addington’s  Administration’ 
(MLR).  In  ‘Coleridge  and  the  Com¬ 
munication  of  Political  Truth’  ( English 
Studies  in  Africa,  I)  he  considers  the 
question,  dealt  with  at  length  in  his 
book,  of  Coleridge’s  preoccupation 
with  the  difficulty  of  presenting  compli¬ 
cated  truths  to  a  public  ill  prepared  to 
receive  them,  and  his  decision  to  ad¬ 
dress  himself  to  the  ‘clerisy’.  Robert 
Preyer’s  study  of  Bentham,  Coleridge 
and  the  Science  of  History 26  is  also 
relevant  to  Colmer’s  book.  Claiming 
that  Coleridge’s  historical  views  have 
been  oversimplified,  Preyer  points  out 
that,  although  Mill  coined  the  term 
‘Germano-Coleridgean’  to  describe 
the  position  of  Sterling  and  Maurice, 
Coleridge’s  own  views  owed  little  to 
the  Germans,  and  it  is  more  accurate 
to  describe  him  as  ‘the  intellectual  heir 
of  Milton  and  Sidney,  Cudworth  and 
Whichcote  ’.  But  Preyer’s  consideration 
of  Coleridge’s  writings  is  limited  to 
The  Constitution  of  the  Church  and 
State,  and  his  idea  of  the  ‘spiritual 
mystery’  (which  Colmer  cites  as  an 
example  of  ‘one  of  Coleridge’s  worst 
weaknesses  as  a  political  theorist’). 
Preyer’s  book  continues  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  work  of  Niebuhr  and 
others  in  Germany,  and  the  grafting  of 
their  ideas  on  to  Coleridge’s  by  Julius 
Hare  and  Thomas  Arnold. 

‘Byron  thought  best  when  vindic¬ 
tive,’  says  Paul  West  in  ‘Byron’s  Farce 
with  Language’  ( Twentieth  Century). 
Even  in  Don  Juan  he  can  be  ‘sincerely 

26  Bentham,  Coleridge,  and  the  Science  of 
History,  by  Robert  Preyer.  Bochum- 
Langendreer:  Heinrich  Poppinghaus.  pp.  105. 
DM.  19. 
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himself’  only  when  writing  farcically, 
for  in  that  mode  no  sensitivity  or  con¬ 
sideration  for  others  is  needed.  Only  in 
The  Two  Foscari  does  he  ‘present  a 
subtle  and  balanced  attitude  to  life’. 
West  also  writes  on  ‘  Byronic  Romance 
and  Nature’s  Frailty’  (DR).  G.  Wilson 
Knight,  in  ‘Byron’s  Dramatic  Verse’ 
(TLS,  20  Feb.),  prints  passages  from 
the  plays  in  the  form  of  prose  to  illus¬ 
trate  Byron’s  attempt  to  find  a  ‘style 
of  translucent  clarity’.  William  H. 
Marshall  publishes  ‘  Some  Byron  Com¬ 
ments  on  Pope  and  Boileau’  (PQ), 
written  by  Byron  in  the  opening  pages 
of  Volume  Two  of  his  copy  of  Boileau. 
W.  U.  McDonald  draws  attention  to 
H.  D.  Inglis’s  Switzerland,  The  South 
of  France,  and  the  Pyrenees  in  1830,  for 
an  independent  account  of  ‘Byron  at 
Chillon’  ( NQ ).  Leslie  A.  Marchand 
gives  a  very  informative  account  of 
‘John  Hunt  as  Byron’s  Publisher’ 
( KSJ ).  In  ‘Byron,  Leigh  Hunt  and  the 
Shelleys:  New  light  on  Certain  Old 
Scandals  ’  ( Bulletin  of  the  Keats-Shelley 
Memorial  Association )  Doris  Langley 
Moore  publishes  material  from  the 
Lovelace  papers,  including  a  letter  to 
Leigh  Hunt,  disposing  of  the  suggestion 
that  Byron  was  ungenerous  to  his 
friends. 

Charles  Duffy  prints  ‘An  Epigraph 
by  Thomas  Campbell’  (NQ)  from  the 
Pierpont  Morgan  Library. 

Among  several  notable  works  on 
Shelley,  pride  of  place  must  be  given 
to  L.  J.  Zillman’s  Variorum  Edition  of 
Prometheus  Unbound P  Determined  to 
provide  the  most  primitive  text  on 
which  to  build  the  ‘full  evidence  for  the 
debatable  question  of  Shelley’s  “final” 
text’,  his  choice  lay  between  the  manu¬ 
script  and  the  admittedly  imperfect 
version  of  1820.  The  present  state  of 
the  manuscript,  and  the  fact  that  it  was 

27  Shelley's  ‘ Prometheus  Unbound':  A 
Variorum  Edition,  ed.  by  Lawrence  John 
Zillman.  Washington  U.P.  pp.  xx  +  792. 
$15. 


not  that  from  which  the  play  was 
printed,  led  him  to  choose  the  1820 
version.  Subsequent  revisions,  ‘Shel¬ 
ley’s  best  commentary  on  1820’,  are 
given  among  the  variant  readings 
printed  below  the  text.  These  are  taken 
from  the  drafts,  the  Manuscript  ‘E’ 
in  the  Bodleian,  and  from  ‘representa¬ 
tive  subsequent  editions  of  importance’. 
Below  are  placed  notes,  elucidating 
difficulties.  The  drafts  are  given  in  full 
in  an  appendix.  The  introduction  is  in 
two  parts.  First  comes  an  outline  of 
‘the  present  body  of  knowledge  con¬ 
cerning  the  text  of  Prometheus  Unbound 
and  the  nature  of  the  principal  editions 
of  the  poem’.  The  extent  of  the  work 
done  by  Zupitza  and  Schick,  and  by 
Locock  on  the  ‘E’  Manuscript,  is 
recorded,  with  that  by  H.  B.  Forman 
on  the  Huntington  manuscripts.  From 
the  Shelley-Rolls  collection  in  the 
Bodleian  a  number  of  new  passages 
have  been  transcribed,  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  further  discoveries  there  is 
noted.  The  second  part  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  seeks  ‘to  survey  the  broader 
outlines  of  critical  opinion’.  This  essay 
is  a  considerable  contribution  on  its 
own,  tracing  the  trend  of  criticism  upon 
a  number  of  important  questions.  The 
immense  body  of  ‘Critical  Notes’  on 
individual  passages  gives  every  im¬ 
portant  pronouncement  on  the  poem, 
and  matches  in  detail  the  intricate  work 
on  the  text  itself. 

Milton  Wilson  begins  his  study  of 
Shelley's  Later  Poetry 28  by  showing 
that  Shelley  served  a  poetic  apprentice¬ 
ship,  and  that  the  quality  of  his  poetry 
improved  with  practice.  He  then  con¬ 
siders  a  number  of  the  most  famous 
lyrics,  analysing  their  structure  to  show 
that  ‘they  are  compromises  looking 
before  and  after,  not  aesthetic  wholes  ’. 
Prometheus  Unbound  ‘stands  at  the 
entrance  to  Shelley’s  later  poetry’,  and 

28  Shelley's  Later  Poetry:  A  Study  of  His 
Prophetic  Imagination,  by  Milton  Thomas 
Wilson.  Columbia  U.P.  pp.  vi+331.  $6. 
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indicates  the  direction  in  which  he  was 
moving.  This  was  towards  ‘Plato’s 
world  of  discontinuity  and  rivalry 
between  the  One  and  the  Many  and 
between  the  Form  and  the  Image’. 
However,  physical  as  well  as  meta¬ 
physical  changes  affected  his  poetry, 
and  a  chapter  on  ‘Shelley’s  Italian 
Imagery’  illustrates  the  effect  of  his 
residence  abroad.  Prometheus  is  not  a 
drama;  but  Shelley’s  own  term,  ‘lyrical 
drama’,  applies  not  only  because  it  is 
‘songful’  but  because  it  is  static.  The 
first  Act  is  considered  in  conjunction 
with  The  Cenci,  since  the  crucial 
temptation  with  which  Prometheus  is 
assailed  is  ‘to  contemplate  the  evil 
which,  by  the  act  of  perceiving,  is 
inside  as  well  as  outside  him’,  and  this 
is  the  state  of  mind  examined  in  The 
Cenci.  Excessive  preoccupation  with 
the  self  was  for  Shelley  the  heart  of 
evil.  Wilson  rejects  a  purely  allegorical 
interpretation  of  Act  II,  although 
allegory  is  sometimes  clearly  intended. 
Demogorgon  ‘is  not  the  dogmatic 
necessity  of  D’Holbach  or  of  Queen 
Mab\  but  is  ‘the  unknown  power’ 
intervening  between  love  and  the 
Millennium.  The  Millennium  was  the 
goal  of  the  ‘radical’  Shelley;  Acts  III 
and  IV  show  his  preoccupation  with 
the  ‘unascended  heaven’  that  lies 
beyond  it.  This  was  to  be  increasingly 
his  concern  in  the  later  poems,  al¬ 
though  he  never  wholly  abandoned  his 
‘radicalism’. 

Another  book  concerned  with  the 
loss  of  a  sense  of  order  in  the  Universe 
is  The  Subtler  Language,  by  Earl  R. 
Wasserman,28  who  sees  ‘  serious  ’  poetry 
as  ‘an  effort  to  call  into  valid  being 
a  particular  ordering  of  reality’.  Not 
only  criticism  and  philosophy  ushered 
in  the  change  from  ‘mimetic’  to  ‘crea¬ 
tive  ’  poetry  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  ‘the  mimetic  theory  was  no 

29  The  Subtler  Language,  by  Earl  R. 
Wasserman.  Johns  Hopkins  U.P.  and 
O.U.P.  pp.  361.  $6.  48.?. 


longer  tenable  when  men  ceased  to 
share  the  cosmic  designs  that  made 
mimesis  meaningful’.  To  illustrate 
these  ideas  Wasserman  examines  six 
poems,  three  by  Augustans  and  three 
by  Shelley :  Mont  Blanc,  The  Sensitive 
Plant,  and  Adonais.  Just  as  distortion 
results  from  attempts  to  read  Endymion 
(for  example)  as  neo-Platonic  allegory, 
so  Mont  Blanc,  if  read  wholly  in  a 
Berkeleian  or  Platonic  reference,  ap¬ 
pears  chaotic.  The  poem  is  ‘not  a  static 
set  of  elaborations  on  a  fixed  theme, 
but  a  dynamic  and  consistently  evolv¬ 
ing  course  of  discovery’.  Similarly,  The 
Sensitive  Plant  may  be  taken  to  affirm 
simply  that  ‘the  material  world  is  an 
illusion,  and  the  ideal  world  is  real’. 
But  the  very  feature  that  makes  the 
poem  seem  so  simple,  ‘its  fabular 
form’,  shows  that  it  ‘may  be  cast  in 
the  subtler  language’,  for  the  moral 
apparently  contradicts  the  fable.  Was¬ 
serman  maintains  that  ‘there  is  no 
justification  for  the  frequent  definition 
of  the  Sensitive  Plant  as  Shelley  him¬ 
self’.  In  his  view  ‘the  Garden,  exclusive 
of  the  Sensitive  Plant,  is  the  total 
animate  universe  as  it  is  experienced 
by  man,  the  Sensitive  Plant.  ’  The 
Adonais  legend  exactly  fitted  Shelley’s 
conception  of  Keats’s  life  and  the  cause 
of  his  death;  but  beneath  the  legend, 
the  philosophic  commentary,  the  com¬ 
plex  imagery,  and  the  structure  of  the 
poem,  it  ‘  gains  energy  from  a  system  of 
ironies  whose  function  is  to  compel  a 
progressive  revelation’.  Wasserman 
chose  Shelley’s  poetry  to  illustrate  his 
theme  because  of  the  modem  ‘failure 
to  recognize  that  it  is  internally  con¬ 
stitutive  not  only  of  its  own  reality,  but 
also  of  the  vocabulary  and  syntax  of 
that  reality  ’.  A  third  book  on  Shelley’s 
poetry30  describes  it  as  being  of  the 
kind  that  ‘  frequently  owes  nothing  even 
to  the  example  of  past  mythology’. 

30  Shelley's  Mythmaking,  by  Harold 
Bloom.  Yale  U.P.  and  O.U.P.  pp.  280. 
40s. 
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However,  this  writer  does  not,  as 
Wasserman  does,  relate  this  point  to 
‘the  predicament  of  the  early  nine¬ 
teenth-century  poets’,  but,  frankly 
omitting  those  poems  that  ‘have  no 
bearing  on  [his]  subject  or  [his]  subject 
on  them’,  examines  the  remainder  in 
the  context  of  the  philosophy  of  Martin 
Buber. 

Writing  on  ‘ Queen  Mab :  The  In¬ 
consistency  of  Ahasuerus’  ( MLN ), 
William  H.  Marshall  shows  that  this 
inconsistency  arose  from  Shelley’s  dual 
attitude  to  the  legend  of  the  Wandering 
Jew.  Marshall  also  notices  some  ‘  Com¬ 
ments  on  Shelley  in  The  Beacon  and 
The  Kaleidoscope  (1821)’  (NQ),  and 
writes  on  ‘Plato’s  Myth  of  Aristo¬ 
phanes  and  Shelley’s  Panthea’  ( Clas¬ 
sical  Journal).  A.  IT.  MacLaine,  in 
‘  Shelley’s  The  Cloud  and  Pope’s  Rape 
of  the  Lock ’  ( KSJ ),  refers  to  Ariel’s 
speech  in  Canto  II,  lines  76-86.  Albert 
J.  Kuhn,  writing  on  ‘Shelley’s  Demo- 
gorgon  and  Eternal  Necessity’  {MLN), 
finds  a  parallel  with  Joseph  Harpur’s 
The  Principles  of  Philosophical  Criti¬ 
cism,  Applied  to  Poetry  (1810).  Robert 
F.  Whitman,  considering  ‘Beatrice’s 
“Pernicious  Mistake”  in  The  CencV 
{PMLA)  (the  expression  is  from  Shel¬ 
ley’s  Preface  to  the  play),  finds  that  she 
is  tragic  because  she  is  human,  and 
efforts  to  whitewash  her  wreck  the 
tragic  effect.  Like  Wilson,  he  compares 
the  play  to  Prometheus.  P.  C.  Birkin- 
shaw  considers  the  question  of  ‘  Speak¬ 
ing  Shelley’s  Ode  to  the  West  Wind’’ 
{English  Studies  in  Africa,  II),  and  finds 
the  syntax  and  ‘speech  quality’  of  the 
poem  remarkably  straightforward. 

In  ‘Shelley  and  Lucretius’  {RES) 
Paul  Turner  rejects  the  suggestion  that 
there  is  little  influence  of  Lucretius  in 
Shelley’s  poetry.  He  confines  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  more  obvious  examples,  all 
drawn  from  the  major  poems.  Shelley’s 
anti-religious  bias  can  hardly  be  un¬ 
connected  with  Lucretius.  Earth¬ 
quakes,  volcanoes,  lightning,  and  clouds 


are  the  subject  of  Book  VI  of  De  Rerum 
Natura.  ‘Finally  there  is  Shelley’s 
well-known  tendency  to  attribute  a 
kind  of  solidity  to  things  of  the  mind.’ 
R.  R.  Male  and  J.  A.  Notopoulos  give 
the  marginalia  from  ‘Shelley’s  Copy 
of  Diogenes  Laertius’  {MLR). 

Some  incidental  biography  of  Shelley 
and  Byron  appears  in  the  life  of  Lady 
Mount  Cashell  by  E.  C.  McAleer.31 
A  daughter  of  Lord  Kingsborough,  she 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  having  Mary 
Wollstonecraft  for  her  governess,  and 
was  instructed  according  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  The  Rights  of  Women.  A  de¬ 
voted  disciple,  she  attempted  to  put 
these  theories  into  practice.  She 
married  the  Earl  of  Mount  Cashell  in 
1791,  but  after  bearing  him  seven 
children,  left  him  to  five  with  George 
William  Tighe,  taking  the  name  of 
‘  Mrs.  Mason  ’  from  a  character  in  Mary 
Wollstonecraft’s  Original  Stories.  Shel¬ 
ley’s  elopement  with  Mary  Godwin 
brought  her  into  contact  with  her 
former  teacher’s  daughter,  and  she 
became  a  close  friend.  A  number  of 
letters  between  them  are  printed  from 
manuscripts,  and  much  fresh  material 
is  published,  including  letters  about 
Byron  and  Claire  Clairmont.  This 
biography  of  an  extraordinary  woman 
throws  many  sidelights  on  the  times  in 
general.  The  title  is  derived  from  the 
author’s  conviction  that  she  was  the 
inspiration  of  Shelley’s  poem. 

E.  E.  Bostetter,  in  ‘Shelley  and  the 
Mutinous  Flesh’  {TSLL),  makes  a  plea 
for  recognition  of  the  erotic  quality  in 
Shelley’s  poetry,  which  will  provide 
the  basis  of  a  new  assessment  of  it  ‘as 
the  unique  and  uninhibited  expression 
of  a  highly  limited  but  complex  ex¬ 
perience’. 

F.  L.  Jones  corrects  ‘A  Seriously 
misdated  Shelley  Letter’  {PQ).  The 
letter  to  Claire  Clairmont  dated  by 

31  The  Sensitive  Plant,  by  Edward  C. 
McAleer.  North  Carolina  U.P.  and  O.U.P. 
pp.  ix+242.  40j. 
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Ingpen  5  August  1819  belongs  really  to 
1821. 

Keats’s  medical  training  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  research.  It  plays 
an  important  part  in  The  Consecrated 
Urn,  by  Bernard  Blackstone,32  a  study 
of  ‘  growth  and  form  ’  in  Keats’s  poetry. 
Blackstone  connects  Keats’s  training 
as  a  surgeon  with  the  organic  quality  of 
his  poetry.  Interest  in  biology  linked 
him  with  a  vitalist,  neo-Platonic,  and 
ultimately  Hermetic  view  of  nature. 
His  ‘vast  idea’  was  the  Cosmic  Ana¬ 
logy.  Erasmus  Darwin,  another  doctor- 
poet,  covered  the  same  ground,  but  in 
the  wrong  way;  for  he  subordinated 
myth  to  phenomena,  whereas  Keats 
saw  that  ‘it  should  be  an  expression  of 
a  reality  superior  both  to  the  myth  and 
the  phenomenon’.  Coleridge  recog¬ 
nized  this,  but  his  ‘fidgety  awareness’ 
contrasted  with  Keats’s  negative  capa¬ 
bility.  Approaching  Keats  from  the 
direction  of  Blake,  Blackstone  looks 
for  detailed  affinity  between  them,  even 
extending  it  to  their  reading.  But  lack 
of  evidence  to  support  this  assumption 
leads  to  the  remark  that  ‘sources  are 
not  important:  what  is  important  for 
an  understanding  of  Keats  is  the  fact 
that  his  mind  was  of  an  order  to  which 
these  sources  could  appeal’.  Later,  he 
cites  the  ‘collective  unconscious’  to 
support  this  argument.  The  theme  of 
the  book  is  that  Keats’s  poetry  has  an 
occultist  background.  Most  attention 
is  paid  to  Endymion,  ‘which  by  any 
standard  is  Keats’s  major  work’.  A 
‘magical,  alchemical,  occultist  poem’, 
it  is  most  carefully  constructed.  But  the 
poem  is  marred  by  Keats’s  imperfect 
grasp  of  his  metaphysic,  and  the  fact 
that  he  ‘was  living  every  episode  of  his 
poem  as  he  wrote  it’.  Nevertheless, 
Endymion  was  ‘Keats’s  most  complete 
and  most  spontaneous  expression  of  a 
total  vision  ’,  and  the  narrative  poems 
are  seen  as  mere  fragments.  The  book 

32  The  Consecrated  Urn,  by  Bernard 
Blackstone.  Longmans,  pp.  xv+426.  45.?. 
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ends  with  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
Odes. 

Of  the  ten  essays  in  a  volume  of 
Keats  studies  edited  by  Kenneth 
Muir,33  Kemieth  Allott’s  ‘The  Ode  to 
Psyche'  and  Muir’s  own  ‘The  Meaning 
of  Hyperion  '  have  appeared  elsewhere 
( see  YfV  xxxvii.  209;  xxxiii.  253).  Joan 
Grundy,  in  ‘Keats  and  the  Eliza¬ 
bethans’,  sees  the  early  poems  as  an 
exploration  of  the  Elizabethans  in  an 
attempt  to  find  a  theory  of  poetry,  and 
Endymion  as  the  result.  The  failure  of 
this  poem  led  Keats  to  distrust  his 
early  principles.  Clarisse  Godfrey’s 
study  of  Endymion  counters  attempts 
to  read  the  poem  as  allegory,  pointing 
out  that  most  such  interpretations  rest 
on  Endymion’s  description  of  happi¬ 
ness  as  ‘a  fellowship  with  essence’. 
Only  by  interpreting  this  phrase  as 
some  kind  of  transcendental  union  can 
his  love  for  Peona  be  regarded  as  sym¬ 
bolic.  But  use  of  the  word  essence  else¬ 
where  in  the  poem  shows  that  it  con¬ 
notes  Keats’s  empathetic  sense  of  the 
identity  of  things  of  beauty.  It  is  best 
to  approach  the  poem  from  Keats’s 
own  statement  that  in  it  he  ‘must  make 
4,000  lines  of  one  bare  circumstance’. 
Miriam  Allott,  writing  on  ‘ Isabella , 
The  Eve  of  St  Agnes  and  Lamia  ’,  draws 
attention  to  the  ‘wide  range  of  experi¬ 
ments  which  he  made  in  the  verse  of 
his  best  period  ’  in  his  effort  to  become 
a  ‘Shakespearean’  poet.  His  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  much  of  his  work  arose 
from  the  fact  that  his  imagination  con¬ 
tinually  drew  him  away  from  the  con¬ 
cern  with  men  and  women  that  such 
an  ambition  demanded.  Consequently 
there  is  a  contradiction  behind  the 
narrative  poems.  Kenneth  Muir,  in 
‘The  Meaning  of  the  Odes’,  reviews 
some  points  of  interest.  Arnold  Daven¬ 
port’s  ‘A  Note  on  To  Autumn'  puts 
forward  the  view  that  the  poem,  far 

33  John  Keats:  A  Reassessment,  ed.  by 
Kenneth  Muir.  Liverpool  U.P.  pp.  x+182. 
30.?. 
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from  representing  ‘a  mood  of  satisfied 
fulfilment’,  suggests  an  unsettled  state. 
In  ‘Some  Ideas  and  Usages’  R.  T. 
Davies  makes  some  illuminating  re¬ 
marks  on  Keats’s  criticism  as  a  whole, 
tracing  the  periods  of  its  greatest  ferti¬ 
lity,  and  naming  four  respects  in  which 
his  critical  capacity  is  seen  at  its  best. 
There  follow  detailed  comments  on 
six  words  that  he  used  in  important 
connexions.  Kenneth  Muir’s  third 
essay  in  the  collection  is  on  ‘Keats  and 
Hazlitt’.  The  parallels  between  them 
do  not  denote  borrowing,  but  are 
evidence  that  Keats  was  stimulated  by 
Hazlitt’s  ideas  to  produce  his  own  much 
subtler  judgements.  The  final  essay,  by 
David  I.  Masson,  is  on  ‘The  Keatsian 
Incantation;  a  Study  of  Phonetic  Pat¬ 
terning’.  The  whole  collection  is  called 
‘A  Reassessment’;  most  contributors 
begin,  therefore,  by  reviewing  past 
comment  on  their  subject,  and  there¬ 
after  develop  an  individual  line. 

There  is  rather  more  in  A  Doctor's 
Life  of  John  Keats 84  than  a  confirma¬ 
tion  that  he  was  ‘  a  subject  of  tubercu¬ 
losis  of  the  lungs  and,  with  much 
probability,  of  the  larynx  also’.  For 
example,  a  great  deal  of  information 
is  brought  together  concerning  the 
medical  opinion  of  the  time,  and  this  is 
of  much  interest,  both  from  the  point 
of  view  of  what  Keats  learned  at  Guy’s 
and  from  that  of  the  treatment  of  his 
own  illness.  The  author  considers  the 
effect  of  the  toxin  on  the  patient’s 
mental  and  nervous  condition,  and 
finds  much  in  Keats’s  conduct  con¬ 
sistent  with  nervous  disorder.  The  book 
ends  with  an  interesting  essay  on  ‘  The 
Mystery  of  Genius  ’. 

In  ‘“The  Realm  of  Flora”  in  Keats 
and  Poussin’  ( TLS ,  10  Apr.)  Ian  Jack 
suggests  Poussin’s  L' Empire  de  Flore 
as  the  inspiration  for  the  passage  in 
Sleep  and  Poetry.  S.  J.  Burke,  in 

34  A  Doctor's  Life  of  John  Keats,  by 
Walter  A.  Wells.  New  York:  Vantage  Press, 
pp.  247.  $3.95. 


‘Keats’s  Mansion  of  Many  Apart¬ 
ments,  Sleep  and  Poetry,  and  Tintern 
Abbey  ’  ( MLQ ),  draws  attention  to  the 
danger  of  making  too  close  a  compari¬ 
son  between  the  two  poets.  P.  R. 
Baumgartner  suggests,  in  ‘Keats: 
Theme  and  Image  in  a  Sonnet’  {KSJ), 
that  the  sonnet  After  dark  vapours  is 
Shelleyan  in  conception,  although  it  is 
‘an  epitome  of  the  poetic  ideas  which 
•haunted  Keats’. 

D.  G.  James  examines  three  odes  of 
Keats  in  his  Thomas  Memorial  Lec¬ 
ture.35  The  Nightingale  ‘suffers  wounds 
from  prose’,  because  in  it  Fancy  is 
perplexed  by  the  dull  brain ;  the  Grecian 
Urn  is  ‘a  poetic  statement  of  the  nature 
and  movement  of  the  poetic  mind 
which  seeks  not  to  be  contained  within 
the  natural’.  In  To  Autumn  the  spirit 
‘does  not  understand  or  see,  but  only 
waits  for,  what  is  beyond  the  natural’. 
‘The  plastic  influences  on  the  Ode 
have  received  full  treatment’,  com¬ 
ments  Thurman  L.  Hood,  who  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  examine  the  ‘Literary  Materials 
of  the  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn  ’  ( Trinity 
College  Library  Gazette).  The  list  is  a 
long  one,  and  includes  such  sources  of 
information  as  the  entry  on  the  Hya- 
cynthia  in  Potter’s  Antiquities  of  Greece, 
‘the  full  firm  metaphysic  of  the  Ode ’  in 
Shaftesbury’s  Characteristics  of  Men, 
and  the  more  diffuse  influence  of 
Sidney,  Spenser,  and  Shakespeare. 
K.  Schliiter  writes  on  ‘Keats’s  Ode  on 
a  Grecian  Urn  und  das  Ding-gedicht  ’ 
( N ).  Examining  ‘The  Significance  of 
Humor  in  Lamia'  {KSJ),  Georgia  S. 
Dunbar  shows  that  the  theme  of  the 
poem  was  acutely  painful  to  Keats,  and 
that,  characteristically,  he  mocked  it, 
sometimes  gaily,  sometimes  bitterly. 
‘The  Reflection  of  Social  Reality  in 
Keats’s  Poems  and  Letters’  is  the  title 
of  a  long  article  in  Brno  Studies  in 
English  by  Karel  Stepanik. 

Thomas  Hood’s  fondness  for  the 

85  Three  Odes  of  Keats,  by  D.  G.  James. 
Wales  U.P.  pp.  24.  2s.  6 d. 
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theatre  is  apparent  in  much  of  his 
writing.  R.  E.  Davies,  in  ‘Thomas 
Hood  as  Playwright  and  Prose  Writer’ 
( English  Studies  in  Africa,  II),  recalls 
his  little-known  farces  and  other  enter¬ 
tainments. 

Writing  of  ‘  The  Generation  of  1 830  ’ 
( HLB ),  that  is,  men  bom  in  1809, 
Howard  Mumford  Jones  speaks  of 
‘the  twilight  of  Romanticism’.  This  is 
also  the  theme  of  an  article  by  Robert 
Preyer  on  ‘Robert  Browning:  A  Read¬ 
ing  of  the  Early  Narratives’  ( ELH ). 
That  the  change  in  Browning’s  poetry 
about  1840  was  more  than  a  private 
idiosyncrasy  may  be  seen  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  other  poets,  in  the  fate  of  the 
‘spasmodics’  and  others  who  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  old  way.  Browning  was 
among  the  first  to  see  that  the  Roman¬ 
tic  movement  had  run  to  seed;  but  he 
also  recognized  that  its  original  im¬ 
pulses  were  still  sound.  This  dual 
attitude  resulted  in  the  dramatis  per¬ 
sonae  of  the  monologues.  Park  Honan 
also  deals  with  Browning’s  early  poetic 
theories  in  ‘Browning’s  Poetic  Labora¬ 
tory:  The  Uses  of  Sordello  ’  (MP). 
R.  D.  Altick  sees  ‘Browning’s  Trans¬ 
cendentalism'  (JEGP)  as  a  piece  of 
self-criticism. 

John  Bryson’s  study  of  Browning  for 
the  Writers  and  their  Work  series36  is  a 
general  review  of  his  life  and  work  for 
a  popular  audience,  and  its  aim  is  ‘to 
show  that  the  time  has  come  to  re-read 
him’.  Consequently  it  deals  only  with 
general  themes  and  well-known  poems, 
but  contains  many  memorable  pas¬ 
sages,  such  as  the  comparison  of  the 
Browningesque  monologue  with  the 
Tennysonian. 

Writing  on  ‘Browning’s  The  Statue 
and  the  Bust'  (UTQ),  W.  O.  Raymond 
says  that  the  ethical  problem  is  not 
solved  by  concentration  on  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  procrastination,  for  the  action 
ends  in  crime,  not  virtue.  The  answer 

36  Robert  Browning,  by  John  Bryson. 
Longmans,  pp.  44.  2s.  6d. 


lay  in  Browning’s  view  of  the  nature  of 
evil:  that  because  it  is  subordinate  to 
God,  it  is  capable  of  being  transmuted. 
John  Britton  comments  on  ‘  Browning’s 
Bishop  Blougram's  Apology  702-9  ’ 
CEx),  suggesting  that  Browning  held  a 
mistaken  view  of  the  Immaculate  Con¬ 
ception.  Read  in  the  light  of  Freud  and 
Frazer,  the  poem  ‘stands  revealed  not 
as  a  comforting  moral  fable,  but  as  a 
complex  account  of  a  strong  emotional 
drive  and  consequent  guilty  feeling’, 
says  R.  E.  Hughes,  writing  of  ‘Brown¬ 
ing’s  Childe  Roland  and  The  Broken 
Taboo’  ( Literature  and  Psychology). 
The  clue  is  in  the  bastardy  of  Edmund, 
from  whom  the  title  is  quoted.  Lionel 
Stevenson,  in  ‘My  Last  Duchess  and 
Parisina'  ( MLN ),  sees  Byron’s  poem  as 
a  possible  source.  The  one  significant 
difference  is  that  in  Byron’s  poem  the 
wife  is  actually  unfaithful.  Laurence 
Perrine,  in  ‘Browning’s  Shrewd  Duke’ 
( PMLA ),  contributes  a  note  answering 
B.  R.  Jerman  (YW xxxviii.  212).  Writ¬ 
ing  of  ‘Browning’s  James  Lee's  Wife, 
VIII’  (Ex),  G.  R.  Stange  suggests  that 
Browning  had  in  mind  a  drawing  by 
Leonardo  of  two  contrasting  female 
hands,  now  in  the  Uffizi.  Noting  that 
the  images  in  the  prologue  to  the  poem 
recur,  Charlotte  C.  Watkins,  in  ‘The 
“Abstruser  Themes”  of  Browning’s 
Pi  fine  at  the  Fair '  (PMLA),  ‘attempts 
to  show  that  the  poem  is  structured  by 
these  recurring  images’.  In  ‘Browning 
and  Christopher  Smart’  (NQ)  J.  C. 
Maxwell  contributes  a  note  on  ‘dared 
and  done’,  at  the  beginning  of  La 
Saisiaz.  B.  B.  Trawick  finds  a  parallel 
with  Clough  in  ‘The  Moon  Metaphor 
in  Browning’s  One  Word  More'  (NQ). 
Boyd  Litzinger  writes  of  ‘Browning’s 
Reputation  as  a  Thinker,  1889-1900’ 
(TSL);  and  K.  L.  Knickerbocker  con¬ 
tributes  ‘Robert  Browning:  A  Modem 
Appraisal  ’  to  the  same  journal. 

Kristian  Smidt  discusses  ‘The  In¬ 
tellectual  Quest  of  the  Victorian  Poets  ’ 
(ES)  in  an  article  relevant  chiefly  to 
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Tennyson,  who  is  also  the  subject  of 
a  number  of  ‘reappraisals’  in  general 
terms.  Michael  Millgate  writes  on 
‘Tennyson:  Poet  and  Laureate’  (Lis¬ 
tener)  ;  M.  W.  Hess  gives  a  general 
appreciation  of  him  in  ‘Tennyson, 
1809-1959’  ( Contemporary  Review)', 
and  E.  H.  Duncan  contributes  ‘Tenny¬ 
son:  A  Modem  Appraisal’  ( TSL ). 
Clyde  de  L.  Ryals,  writing  on  ‘The 
“Fatal  Woman”  Symbol  in  Tennyson’ 
( PMLA ),  notes  that  besides  the  isolated, 
suffering  maiden  in  Tennyson’s  poetry, 
there  are  a  number  of  ‘strong,  often 
cruel,  haughty  ladies  who  capture  the 
imagination  of  the  poet  and  who  com¬ 
mand  his  devotion  but  give  nothing  in 
return’.  They  derive,  he  says,  from  La 
Belle  Dame  Sans  Merci  or  Lamia,  and 
he  traces  their  development.  Edgar  F. 
Shannon,  Jr.,  contributes  a  note  on 
‘Locksley  Hall  and  Ivanhoe ’  (NQ). 
J.  S.  Lawry,  in  ‘Tennyson’s  The  Epic : 
A  Gesture  of  Recovered  Faith  ’  ( MLN ), 
discusses  the  function  of  the  poem  as 
a  ‘frame’  for  Morte  D' Arthur.  Georg 
Roppen  writes  on  ‘  Ulysses  and  Tenny¬ 
son’s  Sea-Quest  ’  ( ES ),  and  Clyde 
de  L.  Ryals  on  ‘Tennyson’s  The  Lotos- 
Eaters'  ( Revue  des  Langues  Vivantes). 
C.  R.  Forker,  in  ‘Tennyson’s  Tithonus 
and  Marston’s  Antonio's  Revenge' 
(NQ),  finds  further  evidence  of  influ¬ 
ence.  J.  D.  Rosenberg  discusses  ‘The 
Two  Kingdoms  of  In  Memoriam' 
(JEGP).  The  kingdoms  are  ‘God  and 
Nature’,  or,  more  specifically,  evolu¬ 
tionary  science  and  Christianity.  M.  M. 
Bevington,  in  ‘  Tennyson  and  Sir  James 
Stephen  on  “The  Last  Great  English¬ 
man”  ’  (NQ),  notes  that  they  both  used 
this  expression  in  speaking  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  George  O.  Marshall  sees 
in  the  ‘Mammonite  mother’  ‘An 
Incident  from  Carlyle  in  Tennyson’s 
Maud'  (NQ).  J.  E.  Hartman  describes 
‘The  Manuscripts  of  Tennyson’s  Gareth 
and  Lynette'  (HLB),  recently  acquired 
by  Harvard.  A.  Gossman  and  G.  W. 
Whiting  note  J.  M.  Ludlow’s  objection 


to  the  self-righteous  attitude  of  ‘  King 
Arthur’s  Farewell  to  Guinevere’  (NQ), 
expressed  in  an  article  in  Macmillan's 
in  November  1859.  P.  L.  Elliott  adds 
a  note  on  ‘Tennyson’s  To  Virgil'  (NQ). 

‘  Save  for  Chaucer  no  one  has  portrayed 
bucolic  life  with  technique  so  consum¬ 
mate  or  knowledge  so  intimate,’  says 
Charles  Wilson,  writing  of  ‘  The  Mirror 
of  a  Shire:  Tennyson’s  Dialect  Poems’ 
(DUJ).  These  poems  show  a  side  of  the 
poet  known  in  his  biography  but  not 
apparent  in  the  rest  of  his  work:  the 
growling,  clay-pipe-smoking  bear,  who 
liked  his  meat  in  wedges.  The  language 
of  the  poems  is  not  difficult,  and,  with 
its  Danish  affinities,  is  historically 
fascinating. 

E.  F.  Shannon,  Jr.,  fixes  the  date  of 
‘Alfred  Tennyson’s  Admission  to 
Cambridge  ’  (TLS,  6  Mar.)  as  Michael¬ 
mas  1826,  and  gives  some  details  of 
life  at  Somersby  at  that  time.  In  a 
fascinating  article  on  ‘Tennyson’s 
Conversation’  (Twentieth  Century)  Sir 
Charles  Tennyson  records  the  contents 
of  a  notebook  kept  by  Hallam  Tenny¬ 
son  probably  between  1867  and  1870, 
in  which  he  jotted  down  rough  notes 
of  his  father’s  talk.  It  is  full  of  macabre 
and  grotesque  anecdotes  that  betray  a 
very  curious  side  of  the  poet’s  character. 

If  mechanization  is  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  literary  studies,  the  field  of  con¬ 
cordances  seems  an  appropriate  one. 
The  Cornell  University  Concordance  of 
Matthew  Arnold’s  Poems37  was  pro¬ 
duced  on  an  ‘IBM  704  Data  Processing 
Machine’  with  astonishing  dispatch. 
The  result,  although  rescued  from 
human  error,  has  certain  peculiarities. 
For  example,  Arnold’s  varying  hyphen¬ 
ation  was  not  recorded,  so  that  the 
words  affected  are  listed  as  variants. 
Punctuation  is  omitted,  with  some  odd 
results.  But  the  advantages  outweigh 
these  defects  in  the  system,  which  has 

37  A  Concordance  of  the  Poems  of  Matthew 
Arnold,  ed.  by  Stephen  M.  Parrish.  Cornell 
U.P.  pp.  xxi+965. 
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produced  a  working  concordance  with 
far  more  information  than  can  nor¬ 
mally  be  made  available.  The  text  used 
was  the  variorum  edition  of  Tinker  and 
Lowry,  and  the  variants  in  it  were  all 
picked  up  and  printed  by  the  machine. 
The  poems  given  in  Lowry’s  Letters  to 
Clough  and  in  Russell’s  edition  of 
Arnold’s  Letters  are  included. 

R.  Delasanta,  examining  ‘Arnold’s 
Dover  Beach  ’  (Ex),  considers  that  unity 
is  achieved  in  the  poem  by  a  consistent 
distinction  between  imagery  of  sight 
and  of  sound.  Gene  Montague,  writing 
on  ‘Arnold’s  Dover  Beach  and  The 
Scholar  Gypsy'  in  the  same  journal, 
finds  that  each  of  these  poems  contains 
‘two  controlling  images’,  of  which  the 
first  is  symbolic,  and  the  second  ana¬ 
logical.  Lionel  Stevenson  contributes 
‘Matthew  Arnold’s  Poetry:  A  Modem 
Appraisal’  to  TSL. 

A  letter  by  R.  H.  Tener  on  ‘Richard 
Holt  Hutton’  (TLS,  24  Apr.)  gives 
details  of  the  early  publication  of 
Clough’s  Say  not  the  struggle  nought 
availeth.  G.  W.  Polhemus,  in  ‘A  Clough 
Epitaph’  (NQ),  examines  the  evidence 
that  A.  H.  Clough  wrote  part  of  the 
epitaph  on  the  tomb  of  his  brother, 
George  Augustus  Clough,  in  Charles¬ 
ton,  South  Carolina. 

A  selection  of  Victorian  Poetry,  ex¬ 
cluding  Tennyson,  Browning,  and 
Arnold,  has  been  edited  by  Arthur  J. 
Carr,38  with  an  introductory  essay  on 
‘Victorian  Poetry  and  the  Tradition’, 
in  which  the  tradition  is  represented  by 
‘Keats’s  beauty-truth  equation’. 

The  centenary  of  Fitzgerald’s  Rubai¬ 
yat  of  Omar  Khayyam  has  brought  two 
annotated  reprintings  of  the  first  edi¬ 
tion.  One,  lavishly  produced,  is  edited 
by  C.  J.  Weber,39  who  attributes  the 
lack  of  notice  of  the  poem’s  first  ap¬ 
pearance  to  competition  from  a  long 

88  Victorian  Poetry:  Clough  to  Kipling,  ed. 
by  Arthur  J.  Carr.  New  York:  Rinehart, 
pp.  xi+394.  65c. 

39  Fitzgerald's  Rubdiydt:  Centennial 


list  of  other  books  also  published  in 
1859.  A  short  biography  of  Fitzgerald 
is  followed  by  a  longer  section  describ¬ 
ing  (with  a  diagram)  how  the  fame  of 
the  poem  spread,  especially  in  America. 
The  notes  give  much  textual  informa¬ 
tion,  often  dealing  with  extremely 
minute  points.  More  substantial  is 
A.  J.  Arberry’s  The  Romance  of  the 
Rubaiyat,*0  which  also  reproduces  the 
first  edition.  In  the  introduction  Ar- 
berry  gives  more  details  of  Fitzgerald’s 
relations  with  Cowall,  who  taught  him 
Persian  (see  YW  xxxviii.  213).  (R.  A. 
Piddington,  in  ‘Fitzgerald’s  Indian 
Colonel’  (NQ),  gives  a  note  on  W.  B. 
Hockley,  who  was  Cowall’s  own  tutor 
in  Persian.)  Fitzgerald’s  method  of 
writing  his  ‘eclogues’  is  described. 
According  to  Cowall,  he  did  not  aim  at 
a  literal  translation,  but  at  ‘the  strong, 
vivid  impression  of  the  original  as  a 
whole’.  He  ‘took  out  of  his  Persian 
manuscripts  of  Omar  those  quatrains 
which  would  fit  into  his  prefabricated 
pattern’  of  a  single  day.  He  arranged 
the  quatrains  arbitrarily,  and  many  of 
his  features  do  not  appear  in  the 
original;  for  example,  his  many  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  Garden.  His  first  attempt 
to  translate  from  the  Persian  was  into 
‘Lazy  Latin’,  and  a  corrected  version 
of  this  curiosity  is  given.  Arberry 
prints  a  number  of  letters  both  from 
and  to  Fitzgerald,  chiefly  from  Cowall, 
whose  part  in  the  final  production  of 
the  poem  proves  to  have  been  exten¬ 
sive.  The  notes  trace  the  originals  of 
Fitzgerald’s  stanzas,  giving  the  Persian 
as  well  as  Cowall’s  and  other  transla¬ 
tions,  and  much  other  information. 

A  series  of  notes  on  Christina 
Rossetti  have  been  contributed  by 
L.  M.  Packer.  ‘Christina  Rossetti  and 

Edition,  ed.  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Carl  J.  Weber.  Colby  College  P.  pp.  158. 
$6.25. 

40  The  Romance  of  the  Rubdiydt:  Edward 
Fitzgerald's  First  Edition  Reprinted  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  A.  J.  Arberry. 
Allen  &  Unwin,  pp.  244.  25s. 
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Alice  Boyd  of  Penkill  Castle’  gives 
details  of  the  friendship  and  corres¬ 
pondence  between  them  (TLS,  26  June). 
‘The  Protestant  Existentialism  of 
Christina  Rossetti’  is  examined  in  a 
note  in  NQ.  In  the  same  journal  Miss 
Packer  publishes  ‘Christina  Rossetti’s 
Correspondence  with  Her  Nephew: 
Some  Unpublished  Letters’;  and  in 
TLS  (5  June)  she  prints  Christina 
Rossetti’s  correspondence  with  Alexan¬ 
der  Macmillan  concerning  ‘Speaking 
Likenesses’. 

The  first  two  of  a  projected  six 
volumes  of  Swinburne’s  letters,  to 
comprise  some  2,000  in  all,  cover  the 
period  from  1854  to  1875. 41  The  editor, 
C.  Y.  Lang,  makes  a  brief  reassess¬ 
ment  of  Swinburne  as  a  poet.  Reaction, 
he  suggests,  has  not  been  against  Swin¬ 
burne  himself  but  against  his  imitators. 
So  far  as  modem  poetry  has  developed 
from  the  translations  of  ‘H.  D.’  and 
Ezra  Pound,  ‘  it  may  be  said  (perversely) 
to  have  grown  out  of  Swinburne’. 
Except  for  Milton,  he  ‘was  the  most 
learned  of  all  major  poets  ’.  His  greatest 
genius  was  for  translation  and  pastiche ; 
‘he  is  quite  simply  (to  use  his  own  kind 
of  phrase),  the  greatest  parodist  who 
ever  lived’.  His  letters  show  that,  after 
an  orthodox  boyhood,  he  was  per¬ 
fectly  consistent  as  an  antitheist.  Yet 
within  those  bounds  he  moved  con¬ 
siderably.  After  Poems  and  Ballads  he 
was  ‘ripe  for  conversion’,  and  ‘in  his 
letters  one  seems  to  perceive  a  yearning 
for  a  kind  of  commitment  that  intel¬ 
lectually  he  could  not  allow’.  This 
state  of  mind  is  familiar  enough  among 
his  contemporaries,  and  the  letters  may 
be  read  ‘not  only  as  a  portrait  of  him¬ 
self  but  also  as  a  portrait  of  his  age’. 
In  politics  nothing  escaped  his  notice, 
and  he  commented  on  a  remarkable 
number  of  events,  particularly  Italian 

41  The  Swinburne  Letters.  Vol.  I,  1854—69. 
Vol.  II,  1869-75.  Ed.  by  Cecil  Y.  Lang. 
YaleU.P.  and  O.U.P.  pp.  1+315,  vi  +  378. 
84j.  the  two. 


events.  Lang’s  industry  has  brought 
together  a  great  many  letters  whose 
existence  was  not  suspected,  and  the 
result  is  far  more  kaleidoscopic  than 
any  of  the  previous  collections,  most  of 
which  had,  in  fact,  been  judiciously 
selected  and  pruned.  The  only  previous 
collection  of  worth,  that  of  Gosse  and 
Wise,  contained  fewer  than  one-fifth 
of  the  letters  now  to  be  published.  Yet 
there  are  still  serious  gaps ;  for  example, 
most  of  those  to  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti.  Letters  to  William  Michael 
Rossetti,  however,  form  a  group  second 
only  in  bulk  to  those  to  Chatto,  his 
long-suffering  publisher.  A  curious 
interest  is  supplied  by  letters  to  Charles 
Augustus  Howell  and  Monckton 
Milnes.  Theodore  Watts  does  not 
emerge  very  clearly  in  the  letters  of  the 
early  period.  He  seems  to  have  had 
a  rather  detached  attitude  to  the  poet 
at  that  time. 

W.  D.  Paden,  in  ‘A  Footnote  to  a 
Footnote’  (TLS,  23  Oct.),  gives  details 
of  Swinburne’s  dealings  with  George 
Redway  over  the  notorious  Howell 
letters,  which  Redway  finally  handed 
to  Watts  in  exchange  for  the  copyright 
of  Swinburne’s  poem  A  Word  for  the 
Navy.  Lang  mentions  this  incident  in 
his  introduction,  and  comment  on  it  is 
also  supplied  in  TLS  by  A.  R.  Redway 
(20  Nov.)  and  J.  C.  Troxell  (4  Dec.). 
In  ‘Swinburne  and  Correggio’  (TLS, 
31  July)  Lowell  Kerr  prints  a  letter 
from  Swinburne  to  F.  G.  Waugh,  dated 
Holmwood,  27  April  1869  (not  in¬ 
cluded  by  Lang)  which  tends  to  con¬ 
firm  Gosse’s  report  that  Landor  gave 
him  a  Correggio.  Although  Gosse’s  ac¬ 
count  of  Swinburne’s  sudden  passion 
for  ‘Boo’  in  1862  cannot  be  made  to 
fit  the  facts,  C.  Y.  Lang  finds  evidence 
of  ‘  Swinburne’s  Lost  Love’  (PMLA)  in 
his  poems  Thalassius  (his  spiritual 
autobiography)  and  The  Triumph  of 
Time.  These  poems  tell  a  different  story 
from  that  supplied  by  Gosse  of  affec¬ 
tion  spumed,  being  concerned  rather 
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with  unspoken  passion.  Lang  thinks 
the  lady  was  his  cousin,  Mary  Gordon. 
D.  K.  Adams  comments  on  Swin¬ 
burne’s  attitude  to  Hazlitt  in  ‘Swin¬ 
burne  and  Hazlitt’  (NQ).  R.  H.  Tener 
suggests,  in  ‘Swinburne  as  Reviewer’ 
(TLS,  25  Dec.),  that  reviews  in  The 
Spectator  in  1862,  attributed  to  Swin¬ 
burne,  may  not  be  his.  J.  C.  Maxwell, 
in  ‘Swinburne  and  “The  Cult  of  the 
Calamus’”  {NQ),  corrects  a  reference 
in  Faber’s  Jowett.  A.  W.  Henry  gives 
‘A  Reconstructed  Swinburne  Ballad’ 

( HLQ );  and  Pauli  F.  Baum,  in  ‘The 
Fitzwilliam  Manuscript  of  Swinburne’s 
Atalanta,  Verses  1038-1204’  {MLR), 
offers  ‘a  descriptive  record  of  all  the 
successive  changes  made  during  the 
course  of  composition’  in  order  to 
show  ‘something  of  how  poetry  is 
written’. 

Joseph  E.  Duncan’s  book  about  the 
revival  of  metaphysical  poetry42  may 
be  mentioned  here,  because,  although 
it  has  something  to  say  about  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  appreciation  of  Donne,  and 
mentions  other  figures  of  the  earlier 
period,  its  main  relevance  is  to  Hopkins 
and  Francis  Thompson.  Browning, 
indeed,  has  a  chapter  in  which  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  conjecture,  but  also 
some  solid  comment.  The  Tractarians 
and  poets  of  the  Catholic  Revival  had 
a  greater  affinity  with  the  early  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  Hopkins  understood 
the  conceit  better  than  any  other  nine¬ 
teenth-century  poet,  approaching  it  by 
way  of  ‘a  sacramental  view  of  reality 
and  ...  a  knowledge  of  traditional 
Christian  trope  and  symbol’.  How¬ 
ever,  he  was  not  exempt  from  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Romantics.  Among  the 
metaphysicals,  Southwell,  Herbert,  and 
Vaughan  were  his  closest  affinities. 
Francis  Thompson  admired  Herbert, 
but  viewed  Crashaw  with  mixed  feel- 

42  The  Revival  of  Metaphysical  Poetry: 
The  History  of  a  Style.  1800  to  the  Present, 
by  Joseph  E.  Duncan.  Minnesota  U.P.  and 
O.U.P.  pp.  227.  $4.50.  36.?. 


ings.  Although  he  employed  innumer¬ 
able  conceits,  like  Hopkins  he  ‘differed 
from  the  metaphysicals  in  his  emphasis 
on  external  nature,  his  greater  sen¬ 
suousness,  and  his  increased  subjec¬ 
tivism  ’.  The  main  concern  of  this  book 
is  with  the  twentieth  century,  and 
comment  on  the  nineteenth  is  rather 
superficial. 

The  new  edition  of  the  Hopkins 
papers,48  so  unhappily  delayed,  now 
appears  in  two  volumes:  the  Journals 
and  Papers  edited  by  Humphry  House 
and  Graham  Storey,  and  the  Sermons 
and  Devotional  Writings  edited  by  Fr. 
Christopher  Devlin,  S.J.  Since  the  first 
publication  by  House  in  1937,  the 
recovery  of  Hopkins’s  papers  has 
continued.  In  1947  three  more  journal 
notebooks  were  found  at  Farm  Street; 
and  when  his  last  surviving  brother 
died  in  1952  more  than  seventy  letters, 
with  notes  of  retreats  and  some  music, 
were  found,  together  with  many  family 
documents  of  interest,  all  of  which 
help  to  fill  out  the  sketchy  details  of 
Hopkins’s  early  life.  The  very  involved 
history  of  the  notebooks  and  of  Hop¬ 
kins’s  other  papers  is  traced  in  a  pre¬ 
face  of  exemplary  lucidity  by  Graham 
Storey.  Among  the  papers  found  in 
1952  was  a  series  of  letters  from 
Bridges  to  Mrs.  Hopkins  and,  later, 
Kate  Hopkins,  dating  from  1889  to 
1920,  concerning  the  guardianship  of 
the  poems  and  other  papers.  These  let¬ 
ters  also  contain  information  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  handed  to  Bridges  by  University 
College,  Dublin,  and  of  other  papers. 
Evidence  in  them  suggests  that  Bridges 
burnt  a  ‘bundle  of  what  is  practically 
worthless’,  as  to  the  nature  of  which 
Storey  makes  some  suggestions.  The 

48  The  Journals  and  Papers  of  Gerard 
Manley  Hopkins,  ed.  by  Humphry  House, 
completed  by  Graham  Storey.  O.U.P. 
pp.  xxxii+579.  63?.  The  Sermons  and 
Devotional  Writings  of  Gerard  Manley 
Hopkins,  ed.  with  an  Introduction  by 
Christopher  Devlin.  O.U.P.  pp.  xiv  +  370. 
42?. 
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Journal  from  1868  to  1875,  published 
in  1937,  has  now  been  considerably  en¬ 
larged  by  the  discovery  at  Farm  Street. 
Notable  prose  additions  include  notes 
on  words,  and  five  more  undergraduate 
essays.  From  the  other  notebooks 
found  in  1947  an  earlier  Journal  is  now 
published  in  full.  In  addition  are  some 
lecture  notes  relating  to  the  time  at 
Roehampton,  Stonyhurst,  and  Dublin. 
All  Hopkins’s  known  drawings  are 
reproduced,  with  a  note  by  John  Piper, 
and  the  music,  which  is  introduced  by 
John  Stevens.  In  his  introduction  to 
The  Sermons  and  Devotional  Writings, 
Devlin  recalls  that  Hopkins  ‘was 
wounded  three  times  in  his  expectation 
of  a  full  and  useful  life’:  as  scholar, 
preacher,  and  writer.  The  spiritual 
writings  now  published  cover  the  years 
of  these  disappointments,  the  course  of 
which  is  briefly  outlined.  The  book  is 
in  three  parts :  the  first,  ‘The  Sermons  ’, 
is  introduced  by  a  note  on  Hopkins  as 
a  preacher,  and  the  second,  called 
‘Spiritual  Writings’,  is  prefaced  by  an 
account  of  his  theological  opinions. 
The  last  section,  ‘Isolated  Discourses 
and  Private  Notes’,  contains  miscel¬ 
laneous  material  not  collected  in  the 
earlier  parts,  and  is  preceded  by  a  short 
account  of  Hopkins’s  later  years.  The 
notes  to  both  volumes  are  extremely 
illuminating  and  exhaustive.  In  this 
the  inspiration  of  Humphry  House  is 
clearly  apparent;  the  general  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  work  is  his,  and  both 
the  present  editors  acknowledge  that 
his  was  the  genius  underlying  this  re¬ 
markable  achievement  in  editing. 

A.  A.  Stephenson,  S.J.,  in  ‘G.  M. 
Hopkins  and  John  Donne’  ( Downside 
Review),  assails  the  suggestion  that 
Donne  is  ‘the  poet  of  the  Spiritual 
Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  ’ :  he  sets  out 
to  show  that  the  title  is  more  appro¬ 
priate  to  Hopkins.  Donne’s  Holy  Son¬ 
nets,  ‘for  all  their  sincerity  and  ardour, 
are  insulated’;  Hopkins,  on  the  other 
hand,  ‘was  intensely  aware  of  the 


King’s  continuing  presence  in  his  King¬ 
dom’.  Sister  Therese,  S.N.D.,  sees  in 
‘Hopkins’s  Spelt  from  Sibyl's  Leaves' 
(. Ex )  a  fear,  not  of  death,  but  of  the 
Dark  Night  of  the  Soul.  But  although 
this  metaphor  originated  with  St.  John 
of  the  Cross,  the  poem  follows  a  medi¬ 
tation  of  St.  Ignatius.  In  ‘ Pied  Beauty 
and  the  Glory  of  God’  ( Renascence ) 
John  Britton,  S.J.,  examines  the  poem 
in  the  light  of  the  definition  of  ‘Glory’ 
first  advanced  by  Leonard  Lessius, 
the  seventeenth-century  Jesuit  theolo¬ 
gian.  Bro.  Adelbert  Scheve,  examining 
‘Hopkins’  The  Wreck  of  the  Deutsch¬ 
land,  Stanza  33’  {Ex),  points  out 
that  this  stanza  incorporates  a  passage 
from  Psalm  xviii.  B.  Litzinger  also 
comments  on  this  stanza  in  the  same 
journal.  Jack  Stillinger  finds  a  parallel 
in  Richard  Jeffries  to  ‘Hopkins’s’ 
“Skate’s  Heel”  in  The  Windhover' 
( NQ ).  T.  J.  Assad  takes  ‘A  Closer 
Look  at  Hopkins’s  Carrion  Comfort' 
(TSL).  A.  W.  Allison  finds  ‘Hopkins’ 
I  Wake  and  feel  the  fell  of  dark '  (Ex) 
a  poem  that  ‘combines  emotional 
poignance  with  clarity  of  meaning’. 
George  Goodin  comments  on  ‘Man 
and  Nature  in  Hopkins’  Ribblesdale' 
(NQ).  R.  J.  Schoeck,  writing  on  ‘  Peine 
forte  et  dure  and  Hopkins’  Margaret 
Clitheroe'  (MLN),  says  that  ‘implicit 
in  this  little-known  poem  is  knowledge 
of  the  execution  of  Elizabeth  Margaret 
Clitheroe  (or  Clitherow),  sometimes 
called  the  “martyr  of  York”,  for  her 
recusancy  and  for  harbouring  priests  ’. 
In  ‘Hopkins,  Hall  Caine  and  D.  G. 
Rossetti’  (NQ),  E.  W.  Mellown  shows 
that  Rossetti  advised  Caine  not  to  in¬ 
clude  three  sonnets  of  Hopkins  in  his 
projected  anthology  in  1881.  In  ‘G.  M. 
Hopkins  and  “Gifted  Hopkins’” 
(NQ),  W.  H.  Pearson  comments  on  the 
background  of  Andrew  Lang’s  article 
on  ‘The  Sorrows  of  Prince  Bismarck’ 
in  The  Saturday  Review,  14  October 
1882,  winch  attacked  Hopkins.  J.  C.  A. 
Rathmell  comments  on  ‘Hopkins 
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Ruskin  and  the  Sidney  Psalter  ’  {Lon¬ 
don  Magazine ).  He  suggests  that  Hop¬ 
kins  knew  the  book,  was  interested  in 
its  approximation  to  the  strongly  ac¬ 
cented  rhythm  of  the  Hebrew  psalms, 
and  was  indebted  to  it  especially  in  the 
‘terrible  Sonnets’.  He  adds  some  fur¬ 
ther  comment  on  Hopkins  and  Ruskin, 
who  wrote  an  essay  ‘On  Sydney’s 
Metres’,  and  sees  the  metaphysical 
revival  as  beginning  with  Hopkins’s 
and  Ruskin’s  love  of  Herbert.  Pauli  F. 
Baum,  in  ‘Sprung  Rhythm’  ( PMLA ), 
makes  an  attempt  to  resolve  the  con¬ 
troversy  concerning  Hopkins’s  know¬ 
ledge  of  metre.  After  quoting  the  poet’s 
pronouncements  on  the  subject,  he 
examines  the  rhythm  of  The  Wind¬ 
hover,  Carrion  Comfort,  and  a  number 
of  other  poems,  and  concludes  that, 
although  Sprung  Rhythm  was  ‘a  new 
creation  to  meet  the  demands  of  Hop¬ 
kins’s  ear  and  his  sense  of  poetic  lan¬ 
guage’,  the  ‘too  ready  acceptance  of 
his  attempted  explanations  ’  of  it  as  its 
only  justification  is  to  be  regretted. 

Francis  Thompson’s  centenary  has 
brought  a  number  of  studies  of  the 
poet.  John  Quinlan  gives  a  general 
appreciation  in  ‘The  Centenary  of 
Francis  Thompson  ’  {Contemporary 
Review ),  and  F.  N.  Lees  examines  some 
poems,  and  reprints  some  forgotten 
prose  passages,  in  ‘  Francis  Thompson : 
1859-1901’  {BJRL).  Most  notable, 
however,  is  the  full-length  study  by 
J.  C.  Reid.44  Dealing  with  the  reception 
of  Thompson’s  Poems,  1893,  he  points 
out  that  to  the  Catholic  community 
Thompson  ‘seemed  a  Heaven-sent 
genius  from  their  own  ranks’.  Much 
lukewarm  criticism  was  attributed  by 
them  to  ignorance,  such  as  that  of 
Quiller-Couch,  who  thought  that 
‘monstrance’  was  one  of  Thompson’s 
dubious  coinings.  But  the  effect  of  their 
enthusiasm  was  to  promote  the  view 

41  Francis  Thompson:  Man  and  Poet,  by 
J.C.Reid.  Routledge  &  Kegan'Paul.  pp.xi  + 
232.  25s. 


that  Thompson  was  merely  a  sectarian 
poet.  Although  his  early  poetry  is  ‘  only 
doubtfully  religious’,  the  existence  of 
The  Hound  of  Heaven  ‘is  sufficient  to 
prove  that,  at  some  time  during  his 
years  of  destitution,  Thompson  under¬ 
went  a  profound  religious  experience  ’. 
In  spite  of  the  borrowings  from  Shelley, 
whether  conscious  or  not,  the  poem  is 
his  own;  a  flight  ‘not  only  from  the 
transcendental  reality  but  from  the 
mundane  reality  as  well  ’.  But  another 
early  poem,  The  Fallen  Yew,  shows  the 
beginning  of  a  recovery.  After  the 
Meynells,  the  Capuchins  at  Pantasalph 
and  Coventry  Patmore  (who  was  a 
Franciscan  tertiary)  influenced  him. 
Myrtle  Pihlman  Pope  has  compiled  ‘A 
Critical  Bibliography  of  Works  by  and 
about  Francis  Thompson’  {Bulletin  of 
the  New  York  Public  Library ).  It  begins 
with  a  short  review  of  the  periodicals 
in  which  Thompson’s  critical  essays 
(more  than  350  of  them)  appeared. 
This  is  followed  by  a  critique  of  pre¬ 
vious  studies;  and  there  is  a  series  of 
exhaustive  bibliographies,  beginning 
with  books  and  articles  about  Thomp¬ 
son,  and  continuing  with  his  critical 
essays,  juvenilia,  and  notebooks,  and 
finally  his  poetry. 

The  work  of  another  poet  of  the 
nineties,  John  Davidson,  is  revived 
in  a  selection  by  R.  D.  Macleod.45  A 
biographical  introduction  gives  the 
melancholy  details  of  his  life  and  death, 
together  with  some  sidelights  on  other 
figures  of  the  time.  Davidson’s  verse, 
except  for  the  anthology  pieces,  has 
long  been  out  of  print.  Its  reissue  in  the 
present  volume  recalls  some  of  the  re¬ 
markable  incongruities  of  the  fin  de 
siecle. 

Frank  Harris’s  life  of  Oscar  Wilde, 
out  of  print  for  many  years,  is  re¬ 
published,46  together  with  Shaw’s 

45  Poems  and  Ballads,  by  John  Davidson. 
Selected  with  an  Introduction  by  R.  D. 
Macleod.  Unicorn  P.  pp.  226.  16 s. 

46  Oscar  Wilde,  by  Frank  Harris,  with  an 
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appendix,  written  in  1916,  on  ‘My 
Memories  of  Oscar  Wilde’.  M.  T. 
Dainotti  Cerutti  has  written  a  life  of 
Wilde  from  the  unusual  angle  of  his 
religious  opinions.47  Clyde  de  L.  Ryals 
throws  light  on  the  part  played  by 
Pierre  Louys  in  the  writing  of  ‘Oscar 
Wilde’s  Salome  ’  (NQ). 

Sverre  Arestad,  in  ‘Ibsen’s  Concept 
of  Tragedy  ’  ( PMLA ),  points  out  that 
he  ‘began  writing  high  tragedy,  shifted 
to  naturalistic  tragedy  in  mid-career, 
and  returned  to  high  tragedy  in  his 
final  period’.  The  problem  revolved 
about  the  freedom  of  the  will,  which 
Darwin’s  theories  had  destroyed.  ‘The 
Ibsen  tragic  hero  is  an  individual  who 
demonstrates  through  action  a  pro¬ 
fessed  belief  in  complete  freedom  of 
choice.  But  the  triumph  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual  over  circumstances  or  forces  is 
thereby  not  assured,  for  his  life  appears 
to  be  pre-determined.’ 

The  theme  of  Past  and  Present  in 
Hardy’s  poetry  is  discussed  by  Morse  S. 
Allen  in  ‘Thomas  Hardy — Time  and 
Poetry’  ( Trinity  College  Library  Ga¬ 
zette).  ‘  Much  that  is  usually  termed  his 
“pessimism”  is  a  way  of  looking  at 
things  which  he  felt  to  be  unshared, 
and  which  prevented  him  from  enter¬ 
ing  whole-heartedly  into  the  state  of 
mind  of  his  fellows’,  says  David  Perkins 
in  ‘Hardy  and  the  Poetry  of  Isolation’ 
(ELH),  a  discussion  of  his  poetry  in 
relation  to  the  Romantics. 

(c)  Novels  and  Novelists 

Richard  Stang  has  produced  an  im¬ 
portant  study  of  mid-Victorian  critical 
writings  on  the  novel,48  although  his 
book  would  have  been  more  valuable 
had  it  contained  more  critical  com¬ 
ment  from  the  author.  Stang  demon- 

introductory  Note  by  Lyle  Blair.  Michigan 
State  U.P.  pp.  ix-f  358.  $7. 

47  Oscar  Wilde  e  it  suo  problema  religioso, 
by  M.  T.  Dainotti  Cerutti.  Modena: 
Edizioni  Paolini,  1958.  pp.  195.  L.  500. 

48  The  Theory  of  the  Novel  in  England 


strates,  with  ample  quotation,  that 
during  the  mid-nineteenth  century  in 
England  there  was  very  full  discussion 
of  the  purpose  of  fiction,  and  that  every 
important  novelist  felt  impelled  to 
assert  the  dignity  of  his  chosen  literary 
form.  ‘  From  Bulwer’s  “  Art  in  Fiction  ” 
of  1838  to  James’  “Art  of  Fiction”  in 
1885,  a  common  theme  runs  through 
every  important  discussion  of  the  novel 
form:  the  novel  is  a  serious  work  of 
art,  and  reader  and  novelist  should 
consider  it  as  important  as,  if  not  more 
important  than,  any  other  literary 
genre.’  Stang  sees  James’s  ‘Art  of 
Fiction  ’  as  a  natural  development  from 
the  chief  preoccupations  of  the  period’s 
critical  discussions,  not  as  a  startling 
and  unexpected  phenomenon.  Besides 
quoting  the  novelists  on  the  novel, 
Stang,  referring  to  the  contemporary 
periodicals,  indicates  the  importance 
of  critics  such  as  W.  C.  Roscoe,  R.  H. 
Hutton,  George  Brimley,  Walter 
Bagehot,  and  G.  H.  Lewes  in  develop¬ 
ing  specific  criteria  for  writing  intelli¬ 
gently  on  the  novel  as  a  literary  form 
in  its  own  right.  Although  this  is  a 
small  book  in  which  to  develop  a  large 
topic,  it  is  an  important  reference  book 
for  students  of  the  nineteenth-century 
novel. 

Myron  F.  Brightfield,  in  ‘America 
and  the  Americans,  1840-1860,  as  De¬ 
picted  in  English  Novels  of  the  Period’ 
(AL),  finds  no  serious  study  of  America 
and  Americans  in  these  novels  because 
of  the  lack  of  first-hand  knowledge  of 
the  country  and  the  people,  although 
there  were  many  caricatures  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  for  farcical  purposes.  Lidmila 
Pantuckova  attempts  to  see  the  ‘New¬ 
gate  novels’  in  perspective  in  ‘The 
“Newgate  School”  of  Romance  and 
Its  Place  in  the  English  Literature  of 
the  Eighteen-Thirties  ’  ( Brno  Studies  in 
English,  referred  to  later  as  BSE),  and 

1850-1870,  by  Richard  Stang.  Routledge  & 
Kegan  Paul.  pp.  xii+251.  32s. 
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concludes  that  their  only  positive  func¬ 
tion  was  that  of  providing  a  target  for 
Thackeray’s  criticism  and  one  of  the 
stimuli  to  Charles  Dickens  in  writing 
Oliver  Twist.  Ernest  Boll  has  a  paper 
on  ‘Walter  Besant  on  the  Art  of  the 
Novel’  ( English  Fiction  in  Transition, 
1880-1920,  Purdue  Univ.).  Coleman  O. 
Parsons  writes  ‘Notes  on  Victorian 
and  American  Religious  Fiction’  in 
the  History  of  Ideas  Newsletter,  and 
Walther  Gebhardt  discusses  ‘Die Brief- 
sammlung  Gustav  Freytags’  in  the 
Jahrbuch  der  Schlesischen  Friedrich- 
Wilhelm-  Universitdt  zu  Breslau. 

G.  Robert  Stange  makes  a  survey  of 
more  than  eighty  volumes  of  nine¬ 
teenth-century  fiction  reprinted  in 
America  during  the  last  ten  years — 
‘Reprints  of  Nineteenth-Century  Brit¬ 
ish  Fiction’  (CE);  and  there  is  an 
anonymous  comment  on  ‘Additions  to 
the  Parrish  Collection  ’  in  the  Princeton 
University  Library  Chronicle.  John  D. 
Gordon  discusses  what  is  ‘New  in  the 
Berg  Collection:  1957-1958’  ( Bulletin 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  ab¬ 
breviated  BNYPL ),  and  mentions 
material  connected  with  Charlotte  and 
Branwell  Bronte,  George  Eliot,  Hardy, 
Newman,  Ouida,  Pater,  Stevenson,  and 
other  novelists.  Inglis  Freeman  Bell 
and  Donald  Baird  have  edited  a  check- 
fist  of  modem  criticisms  of  the  English 
novel,  although,  judging  by  the  dates, 
the  term  ‘novel’  is  elastic.49  Richard  D. 
Altick,  in  ‘Another  Victorian  First’ 
{Victorian  Newsletter,  hereafter  written 
VN ),  gives  a  preview  of  the  forth¬ 
coming  Guide  to  Doctoral  Disserta¬ 
tions  in  Victorian  Literature,  1886- 
1958.  In  ‘Art  and  Counterfeit  Art’ 
(i CE )  Alan  Donagan  and  Martin  Stein- 
mann,  Jr.,  comment  adversely  on  the 
critical  theory  advanced  by  Wayne 

*“  The  English  Novel,  1578-1956:  A  Check¬ 
list  of  Twentieth  Century  Criticisms,  ed.  by 
I.  F.  Bell  and  D.  Baird.  Denver:  Alan 
Swallow,  pp.  xii+169.  $3. 


Bums  in  ‘The  Genuine  and  Counter¬ 
feit:  A  Study  in  Victorian  and  Modem 
Fiction’  (CE,  1956). 

Christopher  Gillie,  in  ‘ Sense  and 
Sensibility.  An  Assessment’  (EC),  dis¬ 
cusses  the  novel’s  meaning  for  the 
modem  reader,  and  sees  it  as  being,  ‘in 
one  aspect,  about  attitudes  to  money, 
specifically  about  the  influences  of 
money  on  human  virtues’.  He  con¬ 
cludes,  ‘The  social  categories  have  all 
but  passed  away,  but  the  influences 
which  worked  upon  them  still  work 
upon  us,  though  doubtless  with  more 
force,  more  subtlety  and  variety.’  In 
‘A  Significant  Incident  in  Pride  and 
Prejudice ’  (NCF)  Philip  Drew  argues 
that  Darcy  acts  consistently  and  with 
adequate  motives,  and  that  the  incident 
of  Georgiana  Darcy’s  danger  makes 
his  conduct  more  credible  and  more 
sympathetic,  and  is  an  example  of  a 
detail  reinforcing  the  novel’s  structure. 
B.  C.  Southam  discusses  a  comment 
made  in  1814  upon  Jane  Austen  and 
Mansfield  Park,  in  ‘Jane  Austen:  An 
Early  Comment’  (NQ);  and  Mark 
Schorer  writes  on  ‘The  Humiliation  of 
Emma  Woodhouse’  in  the  Literary 
Review  (Fairleigh  Dickinson  Univ., 
N.J.). 

In  ‘  Locks  ley  Hall  and  Ivanhoe' 
(NQ)  Edgar  F.  Shannon,  Jr.,  asks 
whether  the  name  for  Robin  Hood 
— Locksley — in  Ivanhoe  gave  Tenny¬ 
son  the  name  in  the  poem.  W.  U. 
McDonald,  Jr.,  writes  on  ‘Scott’s  Con¬ 
ception  of  Don  Quixote ’  (Midwest 
Review)-,  W.  Drop  on  ‘De  oudste 
Nederlandse  vertalingen  van  Scott’s 
romans’  (De  Nieuwe  Taalgids),  and 
Fraser  Drew  on  ‘The  Loving  Shep¬ 
herdess  of  Jeffers  and  Scott’  (Trace). 
William  J.  Carlton  examines  Scott’s 
acquaintance  with  James  Henry  Lewis, 
teacher  of  writing  and  shorthand  and 
author  of  a  system  of  stenography,  in 
‘Sir  Walter  Scott  and  the  Pilgrim 
Penman’  (NQ). 

Erik  Frykman’s  published  thesis  on 
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a  neglected  writer50  investigates  John 
Galt’s  themes  and  narrative  methods 
during  his  period  of  greatest  literary 
activity.  Frykman  makes  no  extrava¬ 
gant  claims  for  Galt,  but  produces  a 
sympathetic  study  of  his  realistic  fiction 
with  its  moral  of  tolerance,  helpful¬ 
ness,  and  ordinary  decency.  Mention 
must  also  be  made  of  a  lively  and 
attractive  biography  of  Maria  Edge- 
worth51  which  draws  on  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  family  letters  not  available  to 
earlier  writers. 

There  are  discussions  of  Wise’s  at¬ 
tribution  of  the  anonymous  Tales  of 
the  Wild  and  the  Wonderful  (1825)  to 
George  Borrow  in  ‘T.  J.  Wise  and 
Tales  of  the  Wild  and  the  Wonderful ' 
( BC ),  by  John  Alden,  who  supports 
Borrow’s  authorship,  and  in  another 
article  of  the  same  title  ( BC )  by  Joseph 
Rubinstein,  who  considers  the  question 
to  be  still  open. 

An  excellent  book  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  on  elections  and  electioneering 
in  the  nineteenth  century;52  it  will  be 
of  use  to  anyone  interested  in  Disraeli. 
A  later  volume  is  to  deal  with  the  politi¬ 
cians  and  their  principles.  Maurice 
Edelman  makes  some  shrewd  points 
about  Coningsby,  which  he  describes 
as  ‘one  of  the  seminal  books  of  the 
nineteenth  century’,  in  ‘A  Political 
Novel:  Disraeli  Sets  a  Lively  Pace’ 
(TLS,  7  Aug.). 

This  year  there  have  appeared  two 
full-length  studies  of  a  neglected  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Bronte  family,  Anne.  One  is 
a  painstaking  biography,53  the  result 

*°  John  Galt's  Scottish  Stories  1820-1823, 
by  Erik  Frykman.  Uppsala:  H.  B.  Lunde- 
qvistska  Bokhandeln.  pp.  240.  Kr.  20. 

S1  The  Great  Maria:  A  Portrait  of  Maria 
Edgeworth,  by  Elizabeth  Inglis-Jones.  Faber, 
pp.  265.  25a\ 

“  Elections  and  Party  Management: 
Politics  in  the  Time  of  Disraeli  and  Gladstone, 
by  H.  J.  Hanham.  Longmans,  pp.  xvii+ 
468.  50.r. 

53  Anne  Bronte,  by  Winifred  Gerin. 
Nelson,  pp.  xv  +  368.  30.r. 


of  careful  research  which  makes  pos¬ 
sible  a  close  study  of  Anne’s  back¬ 
ground  as  well  as  of  her  work;  and  the 
other54  is  divided  into  two  sections: 
a  biography  by  Ada  Harrison,  and  an 
assessment  of  Anne’s  verse  and  fiction 
by  Derek  Stanford.  In  this  book 
enthusiasm  sometimes  leads  to  odd 
critical  judgements,  for  example  the  de¬ 
scription  of  Agnes  Grey  as  a  ‘pastoral 
cameo’.  There  is  a  study  of  ‘Anne 
Bronte’s  Last  Poem’  by  Mary  Visick 
in  the  Bronte  Society  Transactions 
(hereafter  written  BST). 

Roy  Pascal,  in  ‘The  Autobiographi¬ 
cal  Novel  and  the  Autobiography’ 
(EC),  defines  the  autobiographical 
novel  as  ‘  one  that  centres  in  experiences 
which  transform  and  mould  a  charac¬ 
ter,  not  one  which  merely  revolves 
round  a  single  outstanding  real  expe¬ 
rience’;  he  examines  Villette  (together 
with  Sons  and  Lovers  and  A  Portrait  of 
the  Artist  as  a  Young  Man)  in  the  light 
of  this  definition.  R.  L.  Brooks  cites 
‘Unrecorded  Newspaper  Reviews  of 
Charlotte  Bronte’s  Shirley  and  Villette  ' 
(PBS A) ;  and  Joseph  Prescott,  in  ‘  Jane 
Eyre  di  Charlotte  Bronte’  (Idea, 
Rome),  describes  the  novel  as  ‘a  ro¬ 
mantic  exemplum  with  a  difference’ 
in  that  it  contains  an  erotic  strain.  Of 
the  several  articles  referring  to  Char¬ 
lotte  Bronte  in  BST  these  may  be  men¬ 
tioned:  ‘Delacroix  and  Jane  Eyre',  by 
E.  L.  Duthie;  ‘Private  and  Social 
Themes  in  Shirley',  by  Asa  Briggs;  and 
‘Charlotte  Bronte  in  her  letters’,  by 
Myra  Curtis. 

Edgar  F.  Shannon,  Jr.,  suggests  an 
answer  to  Dorothy  Van  Ghent  (‘On 
Wuthering  Heights',  in  The  English 
Novel:  Form  and  Function,  N.Y.,  1953) 
in  ‘Lockwood’s  Dreams  and  the  Exe¬ 
gesis  of  Wuthering  Heights'  (NCF). 
He  argues  that  ‘Lockwood  demon¬ 
strates  in  little  what  occurs  in  gigantic 

61  Anne  Bronte:  Her  Life  and  Work,  by 
Ada  Harrison  and  Derek  Stanford.  Methuen, 
pp.  252.  25j. 
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proportions  in  Heathcliff.  The  cruelty 
in  the  nightmare  indicates  that  all  men 
— sophisticate  as  well  as  boor — react 
vehemently  to  exacerbation  of  nerves 
and  negation  of  sympathy.  Repelled, 
even  Lockwood’s  well-bred  gestures 
toward  social  intercourse  overnight 
degenerate  into  brutality.’  And  evil, 
for  Emily  Bronte,  derives  solely  from 
separation,  from  denial  of  sympathy 
and  love.  Lockwood’s  dreams,  with 
their  overtones  of  unforgivable  sin, 
introduce  her  search  for  a  definition  of 
evil,  a  quest  that  results  in  a  paradigm 
of  love.  In  ‘  Wuthering  Heights :  Narra¬ 
tors,  Audience,  and  Message’  ( CE ) 
Allan  R.  Brick  discusses  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  narrators  in  the  novel; 
Robert  F.  Gleckner  writes  on  ‘Time  in 
Wuthering  Heights'  ( Criticism );  and 
Herbert  Goldstone  seeks  the  causes 
of  the  novel’s  ‘extraordinary  force’  in 
1  Wuthering  Heights  Revisited’  (EJ). 
Eric  Solomon  toys  with  the  idea  that 
Heathcliff  is  Eamshaw’s  natural  son 
in  ‘The  Incest  Theme  in  Wuthering 
Heights'  (NCF).  ‘The  Poetry  of  Emily 
Bronte’,  by  C.  Day  Lewis,  and  ‘Emily 
and  F.  D.  Maurice’,  by  Eanne  Oram, 
are  both  in  BST.  A  new  school  edition 
of  Wuthering  Heights  has  been  pub¬ 
lished,  with  notes,  translations  of  dia¬ 
lect  passages,  and  exercises.85  There  is 
also  a  concise  and  interesting  book  on 
the  founder  of  Cowan  Bridge  School.56 
A  good  man,  an  eager  philanthropist 
and  educationalist,  his  great  pride  and 
fault  was  a  narrow  evangelicalism. 

William  A.  Coles  has  written  on 
‘  Magazine  and  Other  Contributions  by 
Mary  Russell  Mitford  and  Thomas 
Noon  Talfourd’  (SB). 

During  1874  Charles  Kingsley  spent 
six  months  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  and  he  wrote  regularly  to  Mrs. 

66  Wuthering  Heights,  by  Emily  Bronte, 
ed.  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  A.  C. 
Ward.  Longmans,  pp.  xxxii+396.  6s. 

116  The  Life  and  Works  of  William  Carus 
Wilson,  1791-1859,  by  Jane  M.  Ewbank. 
Kendal:  T.  Wilson,  pp.  30.  5s. 


Kingsley,  telling  her  his  impressions  of 
the  tour.  These  letters  have  now  been 
published  by  Princeton  University 
Library.57  The  letters  are  candid,  as 
they  were  not  intended  for  publication. 
Their  editor  is  now  completing  a  bio¬ 
graphy  of  Kingsley.  Arthur  Johnston 
holds  that  The  Water  Babies  was  meant 
to  show  ‘the  divine  element  under¬ 
lying  all  physical  nature’ — ‘ The  Water 
Babies :  Kingsley’s  Debt  to  Darwin’ 
(English).  There  is  an  interesting  study 
of  the  life  and  works  of  Charles’s  less 
well-known  brother,  Henry,  by  Robert 
Lee  Wolff  in  ‘Henry  Kingsley’  (HLB). 
The  article  marks  Wolff’s  gift  to  Har¬ 
vard  Library  of  his  complete  collection 
of  first  editions  of  Henry  Kingsley’s 
writings,  and  of  eight  of  his  letters. 
Attached  to  the  article  are  appendixes 
publishing  the  letters  and  giving  a  brief 
catalogue  of  the  collection  of  books. 

As  usual,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
critical  work  on  Charles  Dickens. 
Monroe  Engel  has  attempted  a  study 
of  Dickens  as  a  developing  conscious 
artist,  and  has  considered  his  intentions 
as  a  writer,  and  the  relation  between 
his  artistic  and  social  beliefs.58  There 
is  a  thematic  account  of  the  novels 
prior  to  Dombey  and  Son,  and  then  an 
assessment  of  each  of  the  ‘mature’ 
novels.  Engel  decides  that  the  public 
and  the  private  themes  in  the  novels 
constantly  support  each  other.  There 
is  much  of  value  in  this  book.  There  is 
also  a  study  of  Dickens’s  interest  in 
education.58  This  is  a  somewhat  dis¬ 
appointing  book  upon  an  excellent 
subject.  Mention  should  be  made 
here  of  a  useful,  if  short,  book60  pub¬ 
lished  in  1958  but  received  too  late  for 

57  Charles  Kingsley's  American  Notes,  ed. 
by  R.  B.  Martin.  Princeton  University 
Library  (1958).  pp.  62.  $3. 

68  The  Maturity  of  Dickens,  by  Monroe 
Engel.  Harvard  U.P.  &  O.U.P.  pp.  xii+ 
202.  $4.  25s. 

59  Dickens  on  Education,  by  John  Manning. 
Toronto  U.P.  and  O.U.P.  pp.  x+251.  44 s. 

80  Charles  Dickens:  A  Critical  Intro- 
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YfVxxx ix.  Its  author,  K.  J.  Fielding,  dis¬ 
cusses  the  novels  in  terms  of  Dickens’s 
biography.  He  believes  that  both  the 
man  and  his  work  can  best  be  under¬ 
stood  if  seen  as  developing  in  relation 
to  his  time. 

Felix  Aylmer  has  done  some  detec¬ 
tive  work  on  the  pocket-diary  lost  by 
Dickens  in  New  York  on  29  December 
1867,  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  one  of  the  entries  recorded  the 
arrival  of  a  baby  bom  to  Ellen  Teman 
and  Dickens.61  The  birth  certificate 
which  testified  that  on  10  May  1867 
Francis  Charles  Tringham  was  bom  in 
the  Hospital,  York  Road,  was  false, 
because  ‘In  the  whole  of  the  year  1867 
not  a  single  child  of  the  name  of 
Tringham  was  born  there’,  and  it  was 
fabricated  by  Dickens  to  cover  the 
adoption  of  his  illegitimate  son  by  the 
Tringham  couple.  ‘Here,  then,  was  a 
false  certificate  which  carried  hints  of 
Dickens  in  nearly  every  detail.’  Un¬ 
fortunately  Aylmer’s  attractively  pre¬ 
sented  thesis  has  been  shot  to  pieces 
by  Graham  Storey,  who  has  consulted 
the  right  register  of  the  York  Road 
Hospital  and  discovered  the  record  of 
the  infant  Tringham’s  birth — see 
‘  “  Dickens'Incognito  ” :  New  Evidence  ’ 
(, Sunday  Times,  13  Dec.). 

A  discussion  of  Dickens’s  linguistic 
effects  from  the  standpoint  of  his  con¬ 
scious  and  deliberate  aims  is  to  be 
found  in  Randolph  Quirk’s  inaugural 
lecture  at  the  University  of  Durham, 
now  published.62  This  is  a  vast  and  fas¬ 
cinating  topic,  and  Quirk  makes  the 
reader  fully  aware  of  its  possibilities  in 
the  field  of  Dickens  research.  He  con¬ 
cludes  :  ‘His  sense  of  the  appropriate  in 
language,  his  awareness  that  in  the  use 
of  language  we  have  an  index  to  man’s 

duction,  by  K.  J.  Fielding.  Longmans,  1958. 
pp.  v+218.  15j. 

61  Dickens  Incognito,  by  Felix  Aylmer. 
Hart-Davis.  pp.  95.  12r.  6 d. 

02  Charles  Dickens  and  Appropriate  Lan¬ 
guage,  by  Randolph  Quirk.  University  of 
Durham,  pp.  26.  2s.  6 d. 


nature  and  experience,  his  explorer’s 
interest  in  all  communicative  pheno¬ 
mena  :  it  is  the  relevance  of  these  that 
I  would  urge,  not  only  to  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  Dickens,  but  also  more  widely 
to  the  orientation  of  English  linguistic 
studies.’ 

Kathleen  Tillotson  has  published  an 
important  study  of  Oliver  Twist  (E  &  S). 
She  gives  an  illuminating  account  of 
Dickens’s  revisions  and  omissions  in 
successive  editions  of  the  novel,  and 
indicates  his  growing  awareness  of  his 
double  responsibility  as  protester  and 
entertainer.  Harry  Stone  examines 
Dickens’s  increasing  mastery  of  the  art 
of  representing  consciousness  in  ‘Dick¬ 
ens  and  Interior  Monologue’  (PQ); 
and  P.  A.  W.  Collins,  in  ‘Dickens  and 
the  Ragged  Schools’  ( Dickensian ),  gives 
an  informative  history  of  the  Ragged 
Schools  and  comments:  ‘Dickens, 
despite  his  relative  lack  of  interest  in 
the  religious  aims  of  the  movement, 
was  a  valuable  ally  to  its  social  and 
moral  endeavours.’  John  Butt  has  an 
article,  ‘ Bleak  House  Once  More’  ( CQ ) 
in  which  he  demonstrates  in  the  novel 
*.  . .  an  underlying  homogeneity  in  the 
apparently  haphazard  selection  of 
topical  incidents  and  characters’,  and 
maintains  that,  unlike  the  topicalities 
in  Dickens’s  earlier  novels  and  in 
Smollett’s,  these  topicalities  are  bound 
together  in  a  plot  which  is  the  vehicle 
of  a  moral  fable,  and  so  the  social 
criticism  is  lifted  above  the  merely 
topical.  ‘  Here  for  the  first  time  Dickens 
has  succeeded  in  reconciling  social 
criticism  with  the  art  of  fiction.’  In 
‘The  Topicality  of  Little  Dorr  it'  ( UTQ ) 
Butt  examines  Dickens’s  intentions  in 
the  novel  and  his  use  of  topical  events. 
Mark  Spilka,  in  ‘Kafka  and  Dickens: 
The  Country  Sweetheart’  ( American 
Imago),  discusses  the  parallel  of  the 
country  sweetheart  in  Kafka’s  Amerika 
and  in  David  Copperfield.  Spilka  has 
another  article,  ‘ David  Copperfield  as 
Psychological  Fiction’  (CQ),  in  which 
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he  examines  the  book  as  ‘  the  projective 
novel,  in  which  surface  life  reflects  the 
inner  self’,  and  the  ways  in  which 
Kafka  uses  Dickens’s  novel.  Harry 
Stone  carefully  records  Dickens’s 
changing  attitude  to  the  Jews  in 
‘Dickens  and  the  Jews’  (US);  C.  B. 
Cox,  in  ‘Comic  Viewpoints  in  Sketches 
by  Boz '  {English),  argues  that  in  the 
Sketches  ‘the  comic  viewpoints  which 
are  implied  in  his  later  works  can  be 
seen  in  the  process  of  development’; 
and  in  ‘  The  Doer  and  the  Deed :  Theme 
and  Pattern  in  Barnaby  Rudge  ’  ( PMLA ) 
Harold  F.  Folland  finds  unity  in  the 
novel  and  decides  that  ‘The  controlling 
theme  of  Barnaby  Rudge  is  the  decep¬ 
tive  and  complex  relationships  between 
the  doer  and  his  deed,  deeds  and  their 
consequences,  and  the  doer’s  responsi¬ 
bility  for  them.’  In  ‘Dickens  and  The 
Dead  Heart ’  ( Dickensian )  Carl  R. 
Dolmetsch  discusses  the  relationship 
between  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  and  Watts 
Phillips’s  play  The  Dead  Heart  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  Adelphi,  1859;  and  Lauriat 
Lane,  Jr.,  in  his  interesting  essay  ‘  Dick¬ 
ens  and  the  Double’  ( Dickensian ), 
comments  on  the  use  of  the  ‘  double  ’  in 
the  presentation  of  Jonas  Chuzzlewit, 
Bradley  Headstone,  and  John  Jasper. 
Malcolm  Morley  makes  a  further 
addition  to  his  history  of  the  Ternan 
family  and  their  relationship  with 
Dickens  in  ‘The  Theatrical  Temans’ 
{Dickensian),  which  is  to  be  continued. 
James  Reed  supports  the  revised  end¬ 
ing  of  Great  Expectations  in  ‘The  Ful¬ 
filment  of  Pip’s  Expectations  ’  {Dicken¬ 
sian)-,  and  in  ‘Subjective  Narration  in 
Bleak  House  '  {ES)  Knud  Sorensen  dis¬ 
cusses  Dickens’s  subjective  style  in  the 
novel. 

Other  articles  on  Dickens  are :  ‘  What 
Place  Was  the  Model  for  Martin 
Chuzzlewit’s  “Eden”?  A  Last  Word 
on  the  “Cairo  Legend”’  {Dickensian), 
by  Howard  G.  Baetzhold;  ‘The  Hero- 
Villain  of  Oliver  Twist '  (VN),  by 
Jonathan  Bishop;  ‘Dickens  und  Mark 


Twain  in  Italien’  {Festschrift  fiir  Wal- 
ther  Fischer.  See  Chapter  I,  note  17), 
by  Karl  Brunner;  ‘The  Dickens 
Diaries’  {Dickensian),  by  William  J. 
Carlton,  and  ‘Dickens’s  Debut  in 
America’  {Dickensian),  by  the  same 
author;  ‘Charles  Dickens  Names  his 
Characters’  {Names),  by  Kelsie  B. 
Harder;  ‘  The  Autobiographical  Matrix 
of  Great  Expectations'  {VN),  by  Ada 
Nisbet ;  ‘  The  Eytinge  Portrait  ’  {Dicken¬ 
sian)  and  ‘  Rapping  the  Rappers :  More 
Grist  for  the  Biographers’  Mill’  {Dick¬ 
ensian),  both  by  N.  C.  Peyrouton;  a 
brief  note  on  ‘Donne  and  Dickens’ 
{TLS,  20  Feb.),  by  Mario  Praz;  ‘The 
Great  Theme  in  Charles  Dickens’ 
{Susquehanna  Univ.  Studies),  by  Arthur 
Herman  Wilson;  and  ‘Dickens  and  the 
Class  Question’  (VN),  by  Pansy  Paken- 
ham.  There  is  an  interesting  review  of 
J.  Hillis  Miller’s  Charles  Dickens:  The 
World  of  His  Novels  (Harvard  U.P., 
1958)  by  R.  D.  McMaster  entitled 
‘Dickens,  Jung,  and  Coleridge’  {DR). 
Notes  and  articles  of  minor  impor¬ 
tance  are  ‘Some  Notes  on  Dickens’ 
Symbolism’  {ES),  by  C.  A.  Bodelsen; 

‘  Edwin  Drood:  The  Twilight  of  a 
God’  {Dickensian),  by  Mollie  Green- 
halgh;  ‘Notes  on  Great  Expectations' 
{Dickensian),  by  T.  W.  Hill;  ‘Mr. 
Pickwick  and  The  Dance  of  Death' 
(NCF),  by  Lauriat  Lane,  Jr.;  ‘No 
Thoroughfare’  {Dickensian),  by  Gwen 
Major;  ‘48  Doughty  Street:  Dickens 
Negotiates’  {Dickensian),  by  Leslie  C. 
Staples;  ‘Dickens’  Message  of  Christ¬ 
mas’  {EJ),  by  William  Wrigg;  and 
Herbert  Cahoon’s  ‘News  and  Notes’ 
{Bibliographical  Society  [ London ]  Pub¬ 
lications). 

R.  Baird  Shuman,  in  ‘Charles 
Reade’s  Contract  with  Fields,  Osgood 
and  Co.’  {NQ),  publishes  the  contract, 
signed  in  London  1  June  1869. 

A  study  of  Anthony  Trollope  which 
appeared  in  1958  should  be  mentioned 
here.63  It  is  written  by  the  editor  of  the 

63  Anthony  Trollope:  Aspects  of  His  Life 
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definitive  edition  of  Trollope’s  letters. 
It  centres  on  an  examination  of 
Trollope’s  ‘world’,  particularly  of  the 
two  societies  which  stimulated  his 
imagination  most — the  clerical  and 
the  political — and  studies  the  way  in 
which  Trollope’s  practice  as  a  writer 
was  shaped  by  early  nineteenth-century 
tradition  and  technique.  Booth  con¬ 
cludes:  ‘Anthony  Trollope  was  not  a 
man  of  transcendent  genius  but  of 
extraordinary  talent.’  Elizabeth  Bowen 
has  written  a  very  sound  introduction 
to  the  Riverside  edition  of  Doctor 
Thorne,™  which  is  well  produced  but  is 
rather  large  and  unwieldy  in  a  paper¬ 
back  version.  John  Hagan  has  an 
article  on  ‘The  Divided  Mind  of 
Anthony  Trollope’  (NCF) in  which  he 
writes  of  the  uncertainty  and  ambi¬ 
guity  in  Trollope’s  fiction  resulting 
from  the  clash  between  his  instinctive 
or  emotional  conservatism  and  his 
more  rational,  utilitarian,  and  liberal 
inclinations.  In  ‘Anthony  Trollope’s 
Copy  of  the  1647  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  Folio’  ( NQ )  Inga-Stina  Eke- 
blad  examines  Trollope’s  annotations 
in  the  book  possessed  by  the  Shake¬ 
speare  Institute,  Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Laurence  Brander  has  written  a  short 
study  of  Thackeray  for  the  Writers  and 
their  Work  series.65  He  discusses  the 
novelist  as  the  recorder  of  the  upper 
middle  classes  in  their  heyday,  and  com¬ 
ments  on  his  belief  that  these  classes 
and  their  notions  would  continue  for 
ever.  G.  Armour  Craig  writes  ‘On  the 
Style  of  Vanity  Fair'  ( Style  in  Prose 
Fiction),  and  John  E.  Tilford,  Jr.,  on 
‘The  Degradation  of  Becky  Sharp’ 
( South  Atlantic  Quarterly).  Friedrich 
Schubel  has  an  essay,  ‘Thackerays 

and  Art,  by  B.  A.  Booth.  Indiana  U.P. 
(1958);  Edward  Hulton,  London,  pp.  xi  + 
258.  30j. 

64  Doctor  Thorne,  ed.  by  Elizabeth  Bowen. 
Cambridge,  Mass.:  The  Riverside  Press, 
pp.  xxv+484.  $1.15. 

65  Thackeray,  by  L.  Brander.  Longmans, 
pp.  52.  2s.  6 d. 


Begriffe  “gentleman”  und  “snob”’, 
in  Festschrift  fur  Walther  Fischer  (see 
Chapter  I,  note  17). 

From  America  comes  a  new  edition 
of  Sheridan  Le  Fanu’s  stories  ‘  The  Inn 
of  the  Flying  Dragon’  and  ‘Carmilla’, 
together  with  a  condensation  of  Uncle 
Silas.™  J.  C.  Maxwell  has  a  note  on 
word  usage  and  quasi-proverbial  com¬ 
parisons  in  ‘J.  S.  Le  Fanu’s  The  Cock 
and  Anchor :  Notes  for  O.E.D.'  (NQ). 
E.  D.  Tappe  finds  in  ‘A  Visit  to  the 
Convents  of  Moldavia’  (June  1864, 
from  Laurence  Oliphant’s  Letters  from 
the  Principalities)  source-material  for 
Ouida,  in  ‘Ouida’s  Idalia:  The  Source 
of  Its  Moldavian  Scenes’  (NQ). 

This  year  there  have  been  three  major 
works  on  George  Eliot’s  novels.  Bar¬ 
bara  Hardy’s  book  67  sets  out  to  show 
that  ‘  the  apparently  rambling  and  cir¬ 
cumstantial  expression  of  her  [George 
Eliot’s]  spirit  has  its  own  formal 
principles’,  and  closely  examines  the 
‘complex  and  sustained’  organization 
of  the  novels.  Mrs.  Hardy  traces 
George  Eliot’s  development  as  a 
novelist,  and  comments,  ‘The  humble 
character  who  is  unusual  in  tragedy 
(less  because  of  his  social  class  than 
because  of  his  limited  emotional 
capacity)  gradually  makes  way  for  the 
character  with  sensibility  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  until  in  Middlemarch  and  Daniel 
Deronda  she  creates  tragic  figures  who 
share  and  express  their  author’s  vision 
of  their  catharsis.'  She  also  notes  that 
George  Eliot  moves  away  from  the  full 
use  of  omniscient  commentary  towards 
more  indirect  methods  and  a  subtle 
use  of  imagery. 

Reva  Stump68  also  insists  upon 
George  Eliot’s  conscious  artistry,  and 

66  Sheridan  Le  Farm:  The  Diabolical 
Genius,  ed.  by  Michael  Eenhoorn.  New 
York:  Juniper,  pp.  384.  $2.95;  paper  $1.45. 

67  The  Novels  of  George  Eliot,  by  Barbara 
Hardy.  Athlone  Press,  pp.  xii+242.  25j. 

68  Movement  and  Vision  in  George  Eliot's 
Novels,  by  Reva  Stump.  Washington  U.P. 
pp.  xi+232.  $4.50. 
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scrutinizes  Adam  Bede,  The  Mill  on  the 
Floss,  and  Middlemarch  in  terms  of 
movement  away  from,  or  towards, 
‘vision’.  She  makes  some  shrewd 
critical  comments,  but  she  oversimpli¬ 
fies  the  novels  in  order  to  pursue  her 
thesis,  and  at  times  she  is  led  astray  by 
•  the  fashionable  literary  game  of  hunt 
the  symbol. 

Jerome  Thale69  attempts  to  see 
George  Eliot  in  terms  of  her  period  and 
studies  the  novels  in  order  to  indicate 
her  increasing  powers  as  a  novelist. 
He  is  particularly  concerned  with  her 
interest  in  growing  and  changing 
character,  and  remarks,  ‘George  Eliot 
is  concerned  not  so  much  with  the 
dramatic  act  of  choice  as  with  the  total 
process  leading  up  to  it  .  .  .’.  He  also 
draws  attention,  in  the  novels,  to  the 
play  of  the  intelligence,  the  synthesizing 
imagination,  and  the  pervasive  sense  of 
the  interaction  of  character  and  society. 

Articles  which  deal  with  the  structure 
and  organization  of  George  Eliot’s 
novels  are:  ‘The  Unity  of  Daniel 
Deronda'  (EC),  by  David  R.  Carroll, 
who  argues  that  in  this  novel  she  ex¬ 
presses  the  need  of  the  balance,  in  man, 
between  ‘communication’  and  ‘separ¬ 
ateness’,  and  that  ‘The  novel  becomes 
an  organic  whole  by  the  way  in  which 
George  Eliot  traces  the  effect  of  these 
two  people  [Gwendolen  and  Mor- 
decai],  who  represent  the  two  halves 
of  the  novel,  upon  Deronda’;  ‘ Daniel 
Deronda  and  the  Question  of  Unity  in 
Fiction’  (VN),  by  Jerome  Beaty;  and 
‘Unity  Through  Analogy:  An  Inter¬ 
pretation  of  Middlemarch’  (US),  also 
by  David  Carroll,  who  discovers  in  the 
novel  analogies  to  Dorothea’s  search 
for  a  simple  but  basic  ‘social  faith’.  In 
‘ Adam  Bede  Reconsidered’  ( English ) 
R.  A.  Foakes  defends  the  marriage 
between  Adam  and  Dinah  ‘which  fits 
richly  into  the  pattern  of  pseudo- 

69  The  Novels  of  George  Eliot,  by  Jerome 
Thale.  Columbia  U.P.  and  O.U.P.  pp.  viii  + 
175.  $3.75.  30.y. 
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pastoral,  the  image  of  an  harmonious 
way  of  life  broken  and  made  whole 
again’ — an  image  which  he  sees  as 
part  of  the  novel’s  artistic  strength. 
In  an  interesting  note,  ‘“Thee”  and 
“You”  in  Adam  Bede'  ( NQ ),  Allan 
Casson  comments  on  George  Eliot’s 
accurate  reproduction  of  dialect,  and 
sees  in  Adam’s  use  of  ‘thee’  to  Hetty 
towards  the  end  of  the  book  a  sign  of  an 
important  stage  in  his  moral  develop¬ 
ment.  Daniel  Pierre  Deneau  discusses 
‘Inconsistencies  and  Inaccuracies  in 
Adam  Bede'  ( NCF );  and  carelessness 
and  prudish  reticence  in  Amos  Barton 
is  the  subject  of  his  ‘A  Note  on  George 
Eliot’s  Amos  Barton — Reticence  and 
Chronology’  (NQ). 

Fred  C.  Thomson,  in  ‘The  Genesis 
of  Felix  Holt '  (PMLA),  argues  that 
this  was  Mrs.  Transome’s  adulterous 
intrigue  with  Jermyn  and  its  bitter 
consequences,  and  that  ‘The  politics, 
and  even  the  role  of  Felix  himself,  were 
probably  afterthoughts  ’.  In  this  novel 
George  Eliot’s  imagination  was  not 
able  to  assimilate  and  shape  the  political 
material  as  it  was  when  she  came  to 
write  Middlemarch.  Sylvere  Monod,  in 
‘George  Eliot  et  les  personnages  de 
Middlemarch'  (Ea)  examines  the  novel¬ 
ist’s  attitudes  towards  her  characters 
and  finds  both  sympathy  and  moral 
severity.  From  both  these  attitudes 
comedy  results.  Bernard  J.  Paris  pub¬ 
lishes  and  comments  upon  unpublished 
poetry  written  in  an  autograph  manu¬ 
script  notebook  (MS.  Vault,  Eliot  7)  in 
the  Yale  University  Library  collection, 
in  ‘  George  Eliot’s  Unpublished  Poetry’ 
(SP).  Alexander  Welsh,  in  ‘George 
Eliot  and  the  Romance’  (NCF),  com¬ 
pares  the  plot  and  the  heroine  of  The 
Mill  on  the  Floss  to  those  of  highly 
stylized  romance  in  the  Scott  tradition, 
and  also  examines  the  ‘anti-romance’ 
in  the  novel,  arguing  that  the  over¬ 
laying  of  psychological  and  social 
realism  upon  a  structure  of  romance 
strengthens  the  illusion  of  reality. 
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Gordon  S.  Haight  writes  on  ‘George 
Eliot :  The  Moralist  as  Artist  ( VN ) ;  and 
James  D.  Barry’s  subject  is  ‘The 
Literary  Reputation  of  George  Eliot’s 
Fiction:  A  Supplementary  Biblio¬ 
graphy’  ( Bulletin  of  Bibliography). 
Finally,  there  is  ‘Forgotten  Bastards: 
A  Note  on  Daniel  Deronda '  (VN),  by 
Virgil  A.  Peterson. 

There  is  a  perceptive  survey  of  a 
neglected  author’s  work  in  ‘W.  H. 
Mallock’s  Other  Novels’  (NCF),  by 
P.  M.  Yarker,  who  draws  attention  to 
the  novels  Mallock  wrote  after  The 
New  Republic,  and  assesses  his  literary 
achievement. 

In  ‘Richard  Feverel,  Knight-Errant’ 
(BNYPL)  Phyllis  Bartlett  emphasizes 
the  knightly  theme  which  gives  the 
novel  its  title,  and  suggests  what  that 
theme  may  have  meant  in  Meredith’s 
own  life.  David  Bonnell  Green  writes 
on  ‘George  Meredith’s  “Austrian 
Poets”:  A  Newly  Identified  Review 
Essay  with  Translations’  (MLR),  dis¬ 
cussing  a  hitherto  anonymous  review 
essay  in  Fraser's  Magazine  for  August 
1852  which  reveals  Meredith’s  interest 
in  contemporary  German  literature 
and  his  abilities  as  translator  and  critic. 
John  A.  Huzzard  has  an  essay  on 
‘George  Meredith  and  the  Risorgi- 
mento’  (Italica);  and  Pierre  Weil- 
Nordon  discusses  ‘George  Meredith 
vu  par  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle’  (Ea). 

John  Hayward  queries  the  date  of 
publication  of  Jane  Locker’s  Grey- 
stoke  Flail  in  ‘Jane  Locker’s  Grey  stoke 
Hall,  7  1886’  (BC),  and  Roger  Lancelyn 
Green  satisfactorily  answers  the  query 
in  ‘Jane  Locker’s  Grey  stoke  Hall' 
(BC). 

J.  A.  Bramley,  in  ‘The  Courage  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson’  (Hibbert 
Journal),  makes  a  judicious  attempt  to 
decide  Stevenson’s  ultimate  place  in 
literature.  ‘  The  Ghost  of  Ticonderoga  ’ 
(New  York  Folklore  Quarterly),  by 
Charles  A.  Huguenin,  has  reference  to 
Stevenson.  R.  S.  Baker  discusses  A 


Child's  Garden  of  Verses  and  contem¬ 
porary  American  commercial  values  in 
Nation.  Running  in  TLS  from  28 
August  until  23  October  there  is  dis¬ 
cussion  of  ‘The  Perpetuated  Misprint’, 
chiefly  in  the  works  of  Stevenson. 
George  L.  McKay  is  continuing  his 
compilation  of  the  catalogue  of  the 
Beinecke  collection.70  A  fifth  volume  is 
promised,  to  cover  the  Stevenson 
manuscripts. 

Mention  should  be  made  here  of  a 
study  of  character,  fate,  and  circum¬ 
stance  in  Hardy’s  novels.71  It  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1958  but  not  noticed  in  YW 
xxxix.  J.  O.  Bailey,  in  ‘Hardy’s  Visions 
of  the  Self’  (SP),  discusses  the  variety 
of  apparitions  which  reveal  the  action’s 
meaning  at  the  end  of  Hardy’s  novels, 
and  rejects  the  notion  that  he  was  a 
fatalist.  ‘Certainly  his  characters  were 
in  many  ways  the  victims  of  reckless 
nature,  blind  circumstances,  and  nar¬ 
row  social  codes.  But  the  visions  of  the 
self  show  that  Hardy’s  characters  called 
themselves  victims  more  often  than 
they  were  so.’  ‘  Under  the  Greenwood 
Tree'  (CQ)  is  J.  F.  Danby’s  examina¬ 
tion  of  Hardy’s  early  novel;  he  says 
boldly,  ‘Already  in  1872  it  says  as 
much  as  Hardy  will  ever  be  able  to  say, 
and  maybe  in  a  form  more  satisfactory 
than  any  he  later  devised.  ’  John  Pater¬ 
son  discusses  ‘  The  Mayor  of  Caster- 
bridge  as  Tragedy’  (FS),  and  also 
considers  ‘  The  Return  of  the  Native 
as  Antichristian  Document’  (NCF), 
studying  the  revisions  made  in  the 
novel  and  concluding  that  a  sub¬ 
versive,  antichristian  argument  would 
seem  to  have  been  a  main  motive  and 

70  A  Stevenson  Library:  Catalogue  of  a 
Collection  of  Writings  by  and  about  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  formed  by  Edwin  J.  Beinecke. 
Vol.  IV :  Letters  to  and  about  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  compiled  by  G.  L.  McKay.  Yale 
Univ.  Library,  pp.  506.  $10. 

71  Charakterdarstellung  und  Schicksals- 
gestaltung  in  den  Romanen  Thomas  Hardys, 
by  Alice  Reinhard-Stocker.  Verlag  P.  G. 
Keller,  Winterthur  (1958).  pp.  xii+121. 
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an  organizing  force.  Otis  B.  Wheeler 
has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  ‘Four 
Versions  of  The  Return  of  the  Native ' 
(NCF),  collating  the  seven  texts  which 
represent  all  the  stages  in  the  novel’s 
development,  and  concluding  that  the 
third  and  fourth  versions  are  stronger 
than  the  first  or  second.  Other  work  on 
Hardy’s  novels  includes  ‘  Hardy’s  Tess 
of  thed'Urbervilles'  (Ex),  by  William  R. 
Herman;  ‘A  Note  on  Some  Emenda¬ 
tions  in  Jude  the  Obscure '  ( VN ),  by 
Robert  Hurley;  ‘A  Year  and  a  Day  in 
The  Return  of  the  Native  '  (NQ),  by 
Richard  Purdum;  and  ‘Some  Charac¬ 
teristics  of  Hardy’s  Novels’,  by  Robert 
C.  Slack.72  The  following  are  also 
noted:  ‘A  New  Thomas  Hardy  Letter’ 
(NQ),  by  David  Bonnell  Green ;  ‘  Hardy 
and  Burke’s  “  Sublime  ”  ’  ( Style  in  Prose 
Fiction ),  by  S.  F.  Johnson;  ‘Hardy’s 
Our  Exploits  at  West  Foley:  A  Cor¬ 
rection’  (NQ),  by  J.  C.  Maxwell; 
‘A  Shakespeare  Allusion  in  Far  From 
the  Madding  Crowd '  (Sh  Q),  by  David 
Bonnell  Green;  ‘The  Niceties  of 
Plagiarism’  (Atlantic),  which  has  refer¬ 
ence  to  H.  Rider  Haggard  and  Hardy, 
by  H.  F.  Ellis;  and  ‘Thomas  Hardy 
and  Lawrence’s  The  White  Peacock ' 
(MFS),  by  Raney  Stanford.  Carl  J. 
Weber  has  edited  Far  From  the 
Madding  Crowd,13  and  F.  B.  Pinion 
Tess .74 

In  ‘Thomas  Hardy  and  the  Histo¬ 
rians  ’  (SP)  Emma  Clifford  studies  the 
sources  of  The  Dynasts,  and  finds  a 
certain  amount  of  imaginative  sym¬ 
pathy  between  the  poet  and  the  bio¬ 
graphers  and  historians  whose  work 
he  read,  although  they  were  not  aware, 
as  he  was,  of  the  Immanent  Will.  Sam 

72  In  Six  Novelists,  by  R.  C.  Slack. 
Pittsburgh :  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 
Press,  pp.  81.  $1.75. 

73  Far  From  the  Madding  Crowd,  ed.  with 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  C.  J.  Weber. 
Rinehart,  pp.  xxvi  +  388.  95c. 

74  Tess  of  the  d’Urbervilles,  ed.  with  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Notes  by  F.  B.  Pinion.  Mac¬ 
millan.  pp.  xiii+537.  Is.  6 d. 


Hynes  writes  on  ‘Hardy  and  Barnes: 
Notes  on  Literary  Influence’  (South 
Atlantic  Quarterly),  and  David  Perkins 
on  ‘  Hardy  and  the  Poetry  of  Isolation  ’ 
(ELH).  Robert  Liddell  Lowe  discusses 
‘Three  New  Hardy  Letters’  (MLR). 
In  the  Colby  Library  Quarterly  Philo 
Calhoun  discusses  ‘An  Old  Architect’s 
Last  Draft’,  and  Richard  Cary  ‘Weber 
and  the  Wessex  Giant’. 

In  a  somewhat  rambling,  but  per¬ 
ceptive,  essay  on  George  Gissing78 
J.  Middleton  Murry  relates  the  novels 
to  the  novelist’s  life,  and  regards  him 
as  a  man  obsessed  with  the  fear  of 
social  exposure  and  with  ‘the  theme 
which  most  deeply  concerned  him,  the 
fatal  influence  of  female  egoism  on  the 
weakness  of  loving  man  ’.  In  the  Writers 
and  their  Work  series  A.  C.  Ward 
briefly  surveys  Gissing’s  work,76  and 
decides  that  its  ‘four-square  honesty 
...  is  a  virtue  outweighing  the  dis¬ 
advantage  that  he  was  inclined  to  be 
mastered  by  his  material’.  In  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Gissing’s  attitude  to  ‘the 
revolt  of  the  proletariat’  Jessie  ICoc- 
manova,  in  ‘  The  Revolt  of  the  Workers 
in  the  Novels  of  Gissing,  James,  and 
Conrad’  (Brno  Studies  in  English), 
concludes:  ‘In  culture,  as  in  life, 
Gissing  denies  the  class  war;  and  it  is 
this  denial  that  weakens  and  distorts 
the  three  novels  Demos,  Thyrza  and 
The  Nether  World.'  Calvin  S.  Brown 
has  an  essay  ‘Balzac  as  a  source  of 
George  Moore’s  Sister  Teresa'  (CL). 

A  sound  and  careful  study  of  Rud- 
yard  Kipling  has  been  published  by 
J.  M.  S.  Tompkins.77  Miss  Tompkins 
concentrates  on  Kipling’s  tales,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  later  ones,  and  she  is  con¬ 
cerned  to  establish  the  continuous 
development  of  his  art  to  the  end  of  his 

76  In  Katherine  Mansfield  and  Other 
Literary  Studies,  by  J.  Middleton  Murry. 
Constable,  pp.  xiii-f  162.  20.y. 

76  Gissing,  by  A.  C.  Ward.  Longmans, 
pp.  43.  2s.  6 d. 

77  The  Art  of  Rudyard  Kipling,  by  J.  M.  S. 
Tompkins.  Methuen,  pp.  xiv  +  277.  25s. 
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life.  This  book  has  the  merit  of  sending 
the  reader  back  again  to  what  Kipling 
wrote.  F.  Leaud,  in  ‘La  Bibliotheque 
de  Rudyard  Kipling’  ( Ea ),  surveys  the 
books  in  Kipling’s  study  at  Bateman’s, 
Sussex,  and  comments  on  the  writer’s 
love  of  books  of  travel  and  of  the 
supernatural.  The  1889  visit  is  the 
subject  of  Israel  Kaplan’s  ‘Kipling’s 
First  Visit  to  America’  (DR);  and 
‘Lettres  de  guerre  a  Andre  Chevrillon’, 
translated  by  B.  Hovelaque,  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 

T.  S.  Eliot  has  an  essay,  ‘Rudyard 
Kipling’,  in  Mercure  de  France.  In 
‘The  Electric  Hedge’  (NQ)  J.  P.  Thom- 
ton-Duesbery  relates  an  incident  in 
Kipling’s  story  ‘As  Easy  as  A.B.C.  ’ 
to  a  similar  incident  in  Back  to  Methu¬ 
selah.  F.  Leaud  has  published  a  study 
of  Kipling’s  poetry.78 

There  is  a  new  book  on  Samuel 
Butler  in  New  Zealand.79  In  ‘Shrews¬ 
bury  School  Library’  (The  Library) 
J.  B.  Oldham  writes  that  the  library 
owns  letters  of  Darwin  and  the  whole 
original  manuscript  of  Samuel  Butler’s 
Life  and  Habit,  ‘written  largely  in  a 
strange  way  on  narrow  strips  of  paper  ’, 
together  with  two  pages  describing  an 
Erewhonian  trial. 

(d)  Selected  Prose  Writers 

W.  H.  Bonner  has  edited  ‘The  Jour¬ 
nals  of  Sarah  and  William  Hazlitt’ 
(University  of  Buffalo  Studies);  and 
R.  E.  Robinson  has  a  book  on  Haz- 
litt’s  life  of  Napoleon.80 

Stephen  Fogle  has  edited  Leigh 
Hunt’s  autobiography,81  and  has  con- 

78  La  Poetique  de  Rudyard  Kipling,  by 
F.  L6aud.  Paris:  Didier.  pp.  563. 

78  The  Cradle  of  Erewhon:  Samuel  Butler 
in  New  Zealand ,  by  Joseph  Jay  Jones.  Texas 

U. P.  pp.  xii+224.  $4. 

80  William  Hazlitt's  Life  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte:  Its  Sources  and  Characteristics, 
by  R.  E.  Robinson.  Paris:  Librairie  Minard. 

pp.  108. 

81  Leigh  Hunt's  Autobiography:  The  Earliest 


tributed  an  article,  ‘Leigh  Hunt’s  Lost 
Brother  and  the  American  Legacy  ’,  to 
KSJ.  David  Bonnell  Green  discusses 
‘The  Publication  of  Leigh  Hunt’s 
Imagination  and  Fancy  ’  (SB),  and  also 
‘  Leigh  Hunt’s  Hand  in  Samuel  Carter 
Hall’s  Book  of  Gems’’  (KSJ).  In  the 
same  journal  Frank  S.  Hanlin  writes 
on  ‘  The  Brewer-Leigh  Hunt  Collection 
at  the  State  University  of  Iowa’;  Louis 
Landre  on  ‘Leigh  Hunt:  His  Contribu¬ 
tion  to  English  Romanticism’;  and 
Willard  B.  Pope  on  ‘Leigh  Hunt  and 
His  Companions’.  J.  Deschamps  con¬ 
siders  ‘Leigh  Hunt  et  Stendhal’ 
(Stendhal-  Club) . 

P.  F.  Morgan  comments  on  ‘A 
Thomas  De  Quincey  Letter’  (NQ). 
Peter  Michelsen  has  an  essay,  ‘Thomas 
de  Quincey  und  die  Kantische  Philo¬ 
sophic’  (Revue  de  Litterature  com- 
paree),  and  Klaus  Ulrich  Leistikow 
writes  ‘Zu  einem  Gedanken  De  Quin- 
ceys  ’  (Antaios). 

The  Essays  of  Elia  have  been  edited 
anew;82  and  there  is  an  essay,  ‘Gli 
Essays  of  Elia  di  Charles  Lamb’  (Con- 
vivium),  by  Carlo  Izzo.  Stephen  A. 
Larrabee  quotes  ‘Some  American 
Notices  of  Lamb  in  1828’  (PMLA), 
and  comments  upon  them. 

Essays  on  Newman  appear  in  a  book 
by  Werner  Stark.83  John  M.  Gill  dis¬ 
cusses  ‘Newman’s  Dialectic  in  The 
Idea  of  a  University.  “He  can  ask  a 
question  pertinently  ”  ’  (Quarterly  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Speech) ;  and  W.  Renz  devotes 
a  book  to  this  work  of  Newman’s.84 
The  Abbot  of  Downside  comments  on 
‘The  Significance  of  Newman  Today’ 
(Dublin  Review). 

Sketches,  ed.  by  S.  F.  Fogle.  Florida  U.P. 
pp.  53.  $2. 

82  The  Essays  of  Elia,  ed.,  with  suggestions 
for  study,  by  F.  W.  Robinson.  Blackie. 
pp.  337.  5s.  6 d. 

83  Social  Theory  and  Christian  Thought,  by 
Werner  Stark.  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul, 
pp.  250.  25s. 

84  Newmans  Idee  einer  Universitat:  Pro- 
bleme  hoherer  Bildung,  by  W.  Renz.  Studia 
Friburgensia,  Neue  Folge,  19.  pp.  xxii  +  338. 
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Willis  D.  Jacobs  has  an  article  on 
‘Carlyle  and  Mill’  (CEA  Critic).  In 
‘Carlyle’s  Sartor  Resartus,  II,  ix’  (Ex) 
William  B.  Toole  notices  what  ‘is 
perhaps  Carlyle’s  most  dramatic  and 
most  striking  artistic  representation  of 
his  belief  in  a  link  that  connects  man  to 
nature  and  to  God’.  In  ‘An  American 
Indebtedness  to  Carlyle’  ( NQ )  Eston 
Everett  Ericson  writes  of  Marietta 
Holley’s  debt  to  Sartor  Resartus  in  My 
Wayward  Pardner  (1880).  There  are 
‘Some  Illustrations  of  Carlyle’s  Sym¬ 
bolist  Imagery’  (VN)  by  Robert  Louis 
Peters;  and  A.  Carey  Taylor,  in 
‘Carlyle  interprete  de  Dante’  (Ea), 
concludes  that  Carlyle  had  a  limited 
appreciation  of  Dante  but  an  under¬ 
standing  of  his  political  importance. 
William  Witte  makes  brief  reference  to 
Carlyle  in  his  book  on  Schiller;85  and 
Beatrice  Saunders  has  an  essay  on  him 
in  a  book86  which  is  neither  accurate 
nor  original. 

Dorothea  Krook  discusses  the  Pla- 
tonic-Christian,  the  Utilitarian,  and 
the  Humanist  moralities  in  a  book87 
which  presents  with  assurance  three 
nineteenth-century  Humanists — Mill, 
Matthew  Arnold,  and  Bradley.  There 
is  also  a  new  book  by  William  Robbins 
which  traces  the  development  of 
Matthew  Arnold’s  religious  and  philo¬ 
sophical  thought,88  and  discusses  his 
value  for  the  present  day.  Robbins 
concludes:  ‘.  .  .  in  his  own  ethical 
idealism  he  tried  to  avoid  the  mysti¬ 
cal  as  well  as  the  metaphysical, 
believing  that  the  highest  moral  or 
religious  power  will  be  effective  only  as 
it  is  felt  to  have  practical  import  in  the 
lives  of  men.’  Another  writer  who 

85  Schiller  and  Burns,  and  Other  Essays, 
by  William  Witte.  Blackwell,  pp.  118.  2  Is. 

86  Portraits  of  Genius,  by  Beatrice  Saunders. 
Murray,  pp.  viii+214.  25s. 

87  Three  Traditions  of  Moral  Thought,  by 
Dorothea  Krook.  C.U.P.  pp.  355.  30s. 

88  The  Ethical  Idealism  of  Matthew 
Arnold,  by  William  Robbins.  Heinemann. 
pp.  xi+259.  25s. 


considers  Arnold’s  avoidance  of  the 
‘supernatural  dimension’  in  his  scheme 
of  morality  is  Vincent  Buckley,  in 
‘Matthew  Arnold:  Poetry,  Ideas  and 
the  Age’.89  This  is  an  intellectually 
honest  and  penetrating  essay,  as  is  the 
other  on  Arnold  in  this  collection, 
‘  Matthew  Arnold :  Poetry  as  Religion  ’, 
in  which  Buckley  examines  Arnold’s 
basic  idea  that  poetry  is  a  religious  act, 
and  discusses  his  view  of  the  value  of 
poetry  as  a  social  agent. 

In  ‘The  Arnolds  and  Particular 
Truth’  (NQ)  John  O.  Waller  comments 
upon  the  relativism  of  Arnold’s  judge¬ 
ments  in  social  criticism,  and  attributes 
this  way  of  thinking  to  Thomas 
Arnold’s  method  of  interpreting  the 
scriptures.  Kenneth  Allott  has  an 
essay  on  ‘Matthew  Arnold’s  Reading 
Lists  in  Three  Early  Diaries’  (Lis')  in 
which  he  gives  the  hitherto  unpublished 
reading-lists  in  three  diaries  for  the 
years  1845  to  1847,  and  discusses  their 
philosophical  and  religious  content. 
R.  H.  Super,  in  ‘Arnold’s  Notebooks 
and  Arnold  Bibliography’  (MP),  fol¬ 
lows  Fraser  Neiman’s  use  of  Arnold’s 
personal  account  books  as  a  guide  to 
the  discovery  of  additions  to  the  canon 
of  his  works,  and  identifies  four  hither¬ 
to  unknown  articles  by  Arnold.  Fraser 
Neiman  continues  his  own  work  of 
identification  in  ‘Matthew  Arnold’s 
Review  of  the  Lettres  et  opuscules 
inedits  by  Joseph  de  Maistre’  (MLN), 
and,  from  a  study  of  Arnold’s  note¬ 
books  and  from  the  evidence  of  style 
and  subject-matter,  concludes  that  the 
article  is  Arnold’s.  ‘Matthew  Arnold 
and  His  Contemporaries :  A  Check  List 
of  Unpublished  and  Published  Letters  ’ 
(SP),  by  Roger  L.  Brooks,  extends 
Motter’s  work  ‘A  Check  List  of 
Matthew  Arnold’s  Letters’  (SP,  1934), 
and  lists  fifty-two  unpublished  letters, 
giving  location  of  manuscripts  and 

88  In  Poetry  and  Morality,  by  Vincent 
Buckley.  Introduction  by  Basil  Willey. 
Chatto  &  Windus.  pp.  239.  2L. 
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catalogue  numbers  when  they  exist, 
and  forty-eight  published  letters.  Other 
articles  are :  ‘A  Matthew  Arnold  Letter 
to  James  Russell  Lowell:  The  Reason 
for  the  American  Lecture  Tour’  (AL), 
by  R.  L.  Brooks,  and  ‘The  Gaiety  of 
Matthew  Arnold  ’  (The  Library  Chroni¬ 
cle,  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania),  by  Arnold 
Whitridge.  Thomas  Arnold  has  small 
space  devoted  to  him,  figuring  only  in 
‘The  Doctor’s  Dictionary’  ( Classical 
Journal),  by  Leslie  Smith. 

Bernard  Wishy  has  reprinted  nine¬ 
teen  articles  by  J.  S.  Mill,  including  On 
Liberty  and  Civilization — Signs  of  the 
Times,  and  some  of  his  letters,  and  has 
also  made  accessible  to  the  general 
reader  a  number  of  Mill’s  important 
shorter  writings.90  His  intention  is  to 
trace  the  sources  of  On  Liberty  in  Mill’s 
earlier  writings  and  in  his  lifelong  con¬ 
cern  with  civil  liberties.  In  his  intro¬ 
duction  Wishy  sketches  Mill’s  life  and 
the  development  of  his  thought. 
Reginald  Lennard,  in  ‘Mill — and 
Others — On  Liberty  ’  ( Hibbert  Journal), 
attempts  to  answer  the  question  ‘What 
is  liberty?’  and  discusses  the  value  of 
Mill’s  essay  in  the  light  of  Isaiah 
Berlin’s  inaugural  lecture,  ‘Two  Con¬ 
cepts  of  Liberty’.  Albert  William  Levi 
has  an  essay,  ‘The  Value  of  Freedom: 
Mill’s  Liberty  (1859-1959)’  (Ethics), 
and  John  William  Ward  writes  on 
‘  Mill,  Marx,  and  Modern  Indivi¬ 
dualism’  ( Virginia  Quarterly  Review). 
Other  articles  of  interest  are:  George 
A.  Clark’s  ‘Mill’s  “Notorious  Ana¬ 
logy”’  (Journal  of  Philosophy)-,  ‘John 
Stuart  Mill:  Morality  and  Inequality’ 
(Southern  Atlantic  Quarterly),  by 
Richard  H.  Powers;  Jack  Stillinger’s 
‘The  Text  of  Mill’s  Autobiography’ 
(TLS,  7  Aug.);  Bela  A.  Balassa’s  ‘John 
Stuart  Mill  and  the  Law  of  Markets’ 
(Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics) ;  ‘  J.  S. 
Mill  and  the  term  “Social  Science”’ 

90  Prefaces  to  Liberty:  Selected  Writings 
of  John  Stuart  Mill,  ed.  by  Bernard  Wishy. 
Boston :  Beacon  Press,  pp.  x  +  367.  $3.95. 


(JHI),  by  J.  H.  Bums;  ‘J.  S.  Mill  on 
Monopoly  and  Socialism:  A  Note’ 
(Journal  of  Political  Economy),  by 
Abram  L.  Harris;  ‘Further  Remarks 
about  Early  Uses  of  the  Term  “Social 
Science”’  (JHT),  by  Georg  G.  Iggers; 
and  Carl  Wellman’s  ‘A  Reinterpreta¬ 
tion  of  Mill’s  Proof’  (Ethics). 

In  the  Writers  and  their  Work  series 
G.  R.  Potter  has  a  short  study  of 
Macaulay,  ‘the  arch-exponent  of  the 
Whig  interpretation  of  history  ’ ; 91  and 
there  is  another  study  by  Mark  Almeras 
Thomson. 92  R.  W.  K.  Hinton  examines 
the  errors  and  the  positive  achievement 
of  the  great  Whig  historians  of  the 
nineteenth  century  in  ‘History  Yester¬ 
day  :  Five  Points  about  Whig  History  ’ 
(History  Today),  and  Anthony  Hartley 
has  an  essay,  ‘Lord  Macaulay,  1800- 
1859’,  in  the  Manchester  Guardian 
Weekly,  31  December. 

This  year  Joan  Evans  and  John 
Howard  Whitehouse  have  completed 
their  selecting  and  editing  of  Ruskin’s 
diaries.93  This  is  the  third  volume  of 
the  work,  and  includes  an  index  to  the 
whole.  Like  the  others,  it  is  scholarly 
and  well  produced.  The  whole  work  is 
of  great  value  to  students  of  Ruskin. 
Joan  Evans  has  also  made  a  very  useful 
selection  of  Ruskin’s  finest  writings  on 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture. 94 
They  are  arranged  chronologically 
in  order  to  show  the  development  of 
Ruskin’s  theories  of  art.  The  book  is 
well  and  profusely  illustrated.  Ralph 
Edwards  examines  Modern  Painters  in 
‘Ruskin  on  English  Contemporary 
Artists’  (Connoisseur),  and  Van  Akin 
Burd  discusses  the  ‘Background  to 

91  Macaulay,  by  G.  R.  Potter.  Longmans, 
pp.  40.  2s.  6 d. 

92  Macaulay,  by  M.  A.  Thomson.  Rout- 
ledge  &  Kegan  Paul.  pp.  28.  2r.  6 d.  (1j.  6 d. 
to  members  of  the  Historical  Association.) 

93  The  Diaries  of  John  Ruskin  1874-1889, 
selected  and  ed.  by  Joan  Evans  and  J.  H. 
Whitehouse.  O.U.P.  pp.  439.  70 s. 

94  The  Lamp  of  Beauty,  selected  and  ed. 
by  Joan  Evans.  Phaidon  Press,  pp.  344. 
32.r.  6d. 
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Modern  Painters:  The  Tradition  and 
the  Turner  Controversy’  {PM LA). 
John  F.  Mills  has  an  essay,  ‘Ruskin 
and  Burckhardt  in  Venice  during  the 
Renaissance’  {Criticism),  and  Osborn 
T.  Smallwood  writes  on  ‘John  Ruskin 
and  the  Oxford  Movement’  {College 
Language  Association  Journal,  Balti¬ 
more).  ‘  Ruskin’s  Correspondence  with 
Miss  Blanche  Atkinson’  {BJRL),  by 
Margaret  E.  Spence,  deals  with  the 
period  of  Ruskin’s  life,  1873-86,  in 
which  he  gained  help  from  the  unhappy 
daughter  of  a  Liverpool  soap  manu¬ 
facturer,  and  she  from  him.  Samuel  E. 
Brown  comments  on  *  The  Unpublished 
Passages  in  the  Manuscript  of  Ruskin’s 
Autobiography’  {VN).  There  is  an 
anonymous  account  of  recent  acquisi¬ 
tions  by  the  Rylands  Library — ‘Ruskin 
Letters  and  Papers  ’  {BJRL) ;  there  are 
fifty-eight  letters  from  Ruskin  and  four 
from  his  father.  Ruskin’s  letters  cover 
the  period  1855-87  and  deal  mainly 
with  his  religious  and  ethical  opinions. 


His  chief  correspondent  is  Peter  Bayne, 
editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Witness  and 
the  Weekly  Review. 

Iain  Fletcher,  in  his  brief  study  of 
Pater  for  the  Writers  and  their  Work 
series,95  considers  him  to  be  ‘the  most 
complete  example,  the  least  trivial,  of 
the  aesthetic  man’.  Jean  Sudrann 
examines  the  controlled  use  of  meta¬ 
phor  and  the  contribution  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  art  of  the  novel  in 
Marius  the  Epicurean,  in  ‘Victorian 
Compromise  and  Modern  Revolution’ 
{ELH).  There  is  reference  to  Pater  and 
Arnold  in  ‘The  Nineteenth  Century 
Cult  of  Inaction’  {TSL),  by  Clyde 
de  L.  Ryals.  Joseph  E.  Baker  discusses 
‘Ivory  Tower  as  Laboratory :  Pater  and 
Proust’  {Accent),  while  Wolfgang  Iser 
links  ‘Walter  Pater  und  T.  S.  Eliot: 
Der  Ubergang  zur  Modemitat’ 
{Germanisch-romanische  Monatsschrift, 
Neue  Folge). 

95  Walter  Pater,  by  Iain  Fletcher.  Long¬ 
mans.  pp.  44.  2s.  6 d. 


XIV.  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

By  Marjorie  Thompson 


1.  General 

The  twentieth  century  in  mid-career  is 
enshrined  in  the  latest  volume  of  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography.1  The 
eminent  people  who  figure  in  it  all  died 
between  1941  and  1950,  so  that  along¬ 
side  Bernard  Shaw,  who  bestrides  the 
decades  back  into  the  Victorian  age, 
stand  young  men  who  had  had  scarcely 
time  to  live  before  being  killed  in  the 
Second  World  War.  The  introduction 
provides  a  moving  comment  on  a 
troubled  half-century.  For  literature 
the  period  was  one  of  ‘unrest  and 
experimentation’,  and  it  is  a  curious 
thought  that  in  the  resultant  course  of 
rapid  changes  and  violent  reactions 
‘perhaps  only  the  nursery  classics  of 
Beatrix  Potter  remain  almost  undated  ’. 

Harman  Grisewood’s  selection  of 
David  Jones’s  writings2  covers  the 
period  1937  to  1958,  and  includes 
much  profound  consideration  of  the 
spiritual  ailments  of  the  twentieth 
century  and  in  particular  of  the 
problems  of  the  artist  in  this  age 
of  technocracy.  The  editor’s  note 
stresses  Jones’s  power  of  ‘making  sense 
of  the  past’  to  the  modem  European. 
Among  many  personal  recollections, 
and  reflections  on  art  and  literature 
and  the  impact  of  the  First  World  War, 
there  are  penetrating  studies  of  the 
artist’s  dilemma  in  finding  himself  ‘un¬ 
integrated  with  the  present  civiliza- 
tional  phase’.  Jones  has  not  lost  hope 
for  the  artist,  however.  The  wisdom  of 
his  approach  to  his  problem  is  manifest 
in  the  observation  that  ‘not  only  can 

1  The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography, 
1941-1950,  ed.  by  L.  G.  Wickham  Legg  and 
E.  T.  Williams.  O.U.P.  pp.  1,031.  £5.  5s. 

2  Epoch  and  Artist:  Selected  Writings  by 
David  Jones,  ed.  by  Harman  Grisewood. 
Faber,  pp.  320.  25 s. 


the  artist  function  in  peculiar  situations, 
but  certain  works  could  not  be  but  for 
those  situations  ’.  The  book  includes  a 
brief  review  essay  on  James  Joyce 
which  stresses  Joyce’s  power  of  ‘show¬ 
ing  forth  the  macrocosmic  realities  ’  in 
his  ‘absorption  with  a  microcosm’. 

Stuart  Holroyd,  less  profoundly, 
tackles  similar  artistic  problems  in  ‘A 
Writer’s  Prospect’  ( London  Magazine), 
urging  the  need  of  writers  to  grasp  the 
total  human  situation  and  maintaining 
that  ‘a  primary  literature  will  have  to 
be  a  committed  literature’. 

‘After  Commitment’  is  the  title  of  a 
leading  article  (TLS,  27  Nov.)  which 
takes  the  occasion  of  the  appearance  of 
two  new  quarterlies  of  poetry,  X  and 
Dial,  to  illustrate  the  impossibility  of 
‘labelling’  the  fifties,  owing  to  the 
diversity  of  reaction  to  the  problem  of 
‘commitment’. 

In  ‘“I  had  not  known  Death  had 
undone  so  many”’  John  Holloway 
(HR)  examines  a  sad  sign  of  the  times 
—the  decline  and  fall  of  the  little 
magazines. 

As  if  in  defiance,  academic  criticism 
finds  a  new  outlet  in  The  Critical 
Quarterly,  the  first  number  of  which  is 
reviewed  with  moderate  enthusiasm 
(TLS,  3  Apr.).  It  is  described  as 
‘pleasant  but  unexciting’,  but  its  sane 
attitude  to  the  moral  value  of  literature 
and  its  relation  to  the  ‘wholeness  of 
life’  is  thought  to  promise  well  for  the 
future. 

A  glimpse  back  down  the  decades  is 
caught  by  the  late  L.  A.  G.  Strong  in 
‘Memories  of  Garsington’  (London 
Magazine),  a  recollection  of  some  of 
the  literary  personalities  he  met  at 
Lady  Ottoline  Morrell’s  famous 
gatherings. 

The  ‘angry  young  men’  and  the 
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‘beat  generation’  have  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  outstanding  literary 
phenomenon  of  the  fifties.  Gene  Feld¬ 
man  and  Max  Gartenberg  edit  a 
selection  from  the  writings  of  those 
identified  with  the  new  movement.3 
The  introduction  takes  note  of  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  ‘atomic 
age’  which  produced  this  movement 
and  nourished  its  view  of  life — an  age 
when  ‘means  lose  validity  and  only 
ends  survive’.  Under  the  shadow  of 
threatened  annihilation  the  ‘Beat 
Generation’  chooses  to  regard  the 
present  as  ‘the  compass  of  our  lives’, 
whereas  the  ‘Angry  Young  Man’,  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  ‘anomaly  of  a  welfare 
state  ruled  by  a  privileged  class  ’,  pro¬ 
tests  against  the  frustration  of  his 
search  for  a  ‘real  world’.  The  funda¬ 
mental  difference  between  the  two  is 
said  to  be  that,  whereas  the  ‘angry 
young  men’  ‘still  care’,  the  ‘beat 
generation’  is  ‘beyond  caring’.  It  is 
claimed  for  these  writers  that  they  have 
‘assuredly  created  a  significant  litera¬ 
ture’  in  ‘bringing  to  our  awareness 
essential  truths  about  existence  in  this 
decade  of  the  twentieth  century  ’. 

Olivier  Todd  searches  into  their 
position  in  ‘Jeunes  gens  en  colere?’ 

( Temps  Modernes ),  and  in  the  same 
periodical  is  answered  by  Colin  Wilson 
and  Stuart  Holroyd  under  the  heading, 
‘Deux  “jeunes  gens  en  colere”  repon- 
dent  a  Olivier  Todd’.  They  are  also  the 
subject  of  the  following  studies:  Carl 
Bode’s  ‘The  Redbrick  Cinderellas’ 

( CE );  W.  J.  Harvey’s  ‘Have  You  Any¬ 
thing  to  Declare?  or,  Angry  Young 
Men :  Facts  and  Fictions  ’  ( International 
Literary  Annual).  From  East  Berlin 
comes  Robert  Weimann’s  ‘Die  Litera- 
tur  der  Angry  Young  Men :  Ein  Beitrag 
zur  Deutung  englischer  Gegenwarts- 
literatur’  (ZAA). 

An  important  examination  of  twenti¬ 
eth-century  humanism  and  mythology 

3  Protest,  ed.  by  Gene  Feldman  and  Max 
Gartenberg.  Souvenir  Press,  pp.  384.  25s. 


is  provided  by  R.  W.  B.  Lewis,4  who, 
among  studies  of  European  and 
American  writers,  places  Graham 
Greene  as  the  English  example  of  those 
who,  in  opposition  to  the  aesthetic 
creed  of  Joyce  and  Virginia  Woolf, 
seek  to  find  ‘certain  grounds  for  living 
in  life  itself  ’. 

2.  The  Novel 

A  general  study  of  the  technique 
of  the  modem  novel  is  provided  by 
S.  Chattopadhyaya.5 

James  Anderson  is  the  compiler  of  a 
little  booklet6  which  supplies  a  list  of 
novels  dealing  with  contemporary  life, 
intended  as  a  ‘  background  to  the 
developing  trends  of  the  second  half  of 
the  century  ’,  but  not  in  any  way  claim¬ 
ing  to  be  a  comprehensive  bibliography. 

In  ‘  Modem  Fiction  and  the  English 
Understatement’  (TLS,  7  Aug.)  Pamela 
Hansford- Johnson  traces  the  decline 
in  the  convention  of  patriotic  Kipling- 
esque  assertiveness.  She  commends, 
while  recognizing  its  dangers,  the 
understatement  which  has  taken  its 
place,  and  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
work  of  C.  P.  Snow,  Evelyn  Waugh, 
E.  M.  Forster,  and  Anthony  Powell.  In 
contrast,  she  finds  the  ‘ragings  of 
Jimmy  Porter’  ‘quite  disproportionate 
in  their  contemporary  significance  to 
the  fuss  he  is  making  about  them’. 
Osborne  and  Amis,  rebelling  against 
understatement,  are  ‘  wholly  concerned 
with  the  bad  or  what  seems  to  be  bad  ’, 
and  are  ‘as  noisy  about  that  as  Kipling 
was  about  the  glories  of  Empire’.  They 
do  not  give  a  true  picture  of  England ; 
they  have  lost  ‘the  balancing  point’. 
The  true  attitude  to  the  present  is  that 

4  The  Picaresque  Saint,  by  R.  W.  B.  Lewis. 
Gollancz.  pp.  317.  25 s. 

6  The  Technique  of  the  Modern  English 
Novel,  by  S.  Chattopadhyaya.  Calcutta: 
Firma  K.  L.  Mukhopadhyay.  London  Agent, 
Arthur  Probsthain.  pp.  268.  1 8v.  6 d. 

6  British  Novels  of  the  Twentieth  Century, 
by  James  Anderson.  C.U.P.  for  the  National 
Book  League,  pp.  32.  3s. 
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one  dare  not  say  too  much — ‘we  are 
afraid  of  the  future  making  fools  of  us  ’ 
— but,  she  concludes,  ‘  we  do  not  pause 
to  reflect  that  by  the  time  we  were  all 
looking  foolish,  we  might  also  be 
dead’. 

In  ‘Poets’  Novels’  ( Listener )  Karl 
Miller  points  out  that  Ulysses  has  not 
proved  a  dead  end  after  all.  The  novel 
continues,  but  is  reverting  to  the  nine¬ 
teenth-century  method.  In  the  years 
between  it  had  absorbed  some  of  the 
elements  of  poetry,  such  as  symbolism 
and  soliloquy.  This  phase  is  now  re¬ 
placed  by  a  ‘respect  for  a  moral  autho¬ 
rity  which  depends  on  plainness  of 
speech,  on  special  powers  of  sympathy, 
and  on  certain  triumphs  of  description’. 
These  are  to  be  found  in,  for  example, 
Lucky  Jim;  Lawrence  Durrell,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  be  said  to  have  re¬ 
verted  to  the  previous  ‘poetic’  tradi¬ 
tion,  and  is  therefore  ‘decadent’. 

Charles  A.  Brady  contributes  a 
survey  in  ‘The  British  Novel  Today’ 
{Thought). 

Conrad  emerges  in  his  letters  to 
William  Blackwood  and  David  S. 
Meldrum7  as  worried,  overworked,  and 
distressingly  concerned  with  money 
problems.  Their  editor,  William  Black¬ 
burn,  claims  that  the  letters  do  not 
‘add  anything  to  knowledge’,  but 
‘throw  new  emphasis  on  this  period 
(1897-1903)  and  dramatize  its  extreme 
complexity’.  Yet  they  furnish  an  inti¬ 
mate  glimpse  of  Conrad  which  takes 
in,  besides  the  domestic  troubles  and 
illnesses  he  had  to  contend  with,  his 
methods  of  gathering  material,  his 
claim  that  his  work  is  ‘not  pure  story¬ 
telling’,  his  passion  for  revision,  the 
difficulty  with  which  he  produced  his 
final  easy-flowing  prose  effects,  and 
his  conception  of  the  ‘  wonderfulness  of 
things,  events,  people — when  looked 

7  Joseph  Conrad:  Letters  to  William  Black¬ 
wood  and  David  S.  Meldrum,  ed.  by  William 
Blackburn.  Duke  U.P.  and  C.U.P.,  1958. 
pp.  xxxvii  +  209.  45.r. 


back  upon’,  which  is  the  main  theme 
of  Youth. 

An  important  new  biography  of 
Conrad  comes  from  Jocelyn  Baines.8 
A  Swiss  study  of  Conrad  and  the  theme 
of  loneliness  comes  from  R.  Spoerri- 
Muller.9 

In  ‘The  Original  Nostromo:  Con¬ 
rad’s  Source’  {RES)  John  Halverson 
and  Ian  Watt  refer  to  the  ‘Author’s 
Note’  in  which  Conrad  says  he  remem¬ 
bered  in  Nostromo  a  ‘story  .  .  .  found 
by  chance  on  a  bookstall’.  They  have 
discovered  that  this  story  was  On  Many 
Seas:  The  Life  and  Exploits  of  a  Yankee 
Sailor ,  by  Frederick  Benton  Williams, 
published  in  1897  and  edited  by  his 
friend  William  Stone  Booth.  Details 
which  Conrad  took  over  are  noted, 
including  the  theme  of  misplaced  trust. 
The  relationship  between  the  two 
stories  is  shown  to  illustrate  Conrad’s 
‘parsimony  of  invention  and  prodiga¬ 
lity  of  discovery’.  A  further  guide  to 
the  interpretation  of  Nostromo  is  to 
be  found  in  Roger  L.  Cox’s  ‘  Conrad’s 
Nostromo  as  Boatswain’  {MLN), 
which  points  out  that  the  characteriza¬ 
tion  of  Nostromo  is  dependent  upon 
the  Italian  meaning  of  the  word,  which 
is  a  ‘boatswain’,  and  that  Conrad  does 
not  merely  take  it  as  meaning  ‘our 
man’.  Conrad  at  work  on  this  novel  is 
also  examined  by  Fred  R.  Karl  in  ‘The 
Significance  of  the  Revisions  in  the 
Early  Versions  of  Nostromo ’  {MFS). 

In  ‘Conrad’s  Heart  of  Darkness ’ 
{NQ)  C.  J.  Rawson  examines  the 
sources  of  this  story. 

Seymour  L.  Gross,  in  ‘Hamlet  and 
Heyst  Again’  {NQ),  amplifies  the  evi¬ 
dence  for  the  already  established  rela¬ 
tionship  between  Hamlet  and  Conrad’s 
Victory  by  showing  similarities  in  their 
treatment  of  the  father-son  relationship. 

8  Joseph  Conrad,  by  Jocelyn  Baines. 
Weidenfeld  &  Nicolson.  pp.  507.  42 s. 

8  Joseph  Conrad:  Das  Problem  der  Verein- 
samung,  by  R.  Spoerri-Muller.  Winterthur: 
Keller,  pp.  xii  +  143.  Sw.  fr.  15. 
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Other  studies  of  Conrad  include: 
‘Conrad’s  First  Battleground:  Al- 
mayer's  Folly  '  {Univ.  of  Kansas  City 
Review),  ‘Joseph  Conrad  at  the  Cross¬ 
roads’  {Univ.  of  Kansas  City  Review), 
and  ‘ The  Secret  Agent :  Conrad’s 
Vision  of  Megalopolis’  {MFS),  all  by 
Leo  Gurko;  ‘Joseph  Conrad:  A  Fin 
de  Siecle  Novelist’  {Literary  Review) 
and  ‘The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Under 
Western  Eyes'  {NCF),  by  Frederick  R. 
Karl;  Murray  Krieger’s  ‘Conrad’s 
Youth:  A  Naive  Opening  to  Art  and 
Life’  {CE);  R.  W.  Stallmann’s  ‘Time 
and  The  Secret  Agent'  {TSLL)  and 
‘Conrad  Criticism  Today’  {Sew); 
James  Napier’s  ‘Conrad’s  Praise  of 
Joseph  Hergesheimer’  {NQ);  Przemy- 
slaw  Mroczkowski’s  ‘A  Glance  Back  at 
the  Romantic  Conrad  ’  {Polish  Review) ; 
Adam  Gillon’s  ‘Joseph  Conrad  in 
Poland’  {Polish  Review);  and  Richard 
Curie’s  ‘Joseph  Conrad  as  I  Remember 
Him’  {Contemporary  Review). 

James  Hall  brings  new  light  to  bear 
on  the  work  of  Arnold  Bennett.10  He 
considers  Bennett  in  relation  to  ‘primi¬ 
tivism’,  which  is  defined  as  a  concept 
introduced  and  continued  through 
D.  H.  Lawrence,  and  which  is  ‘a  de¬ 
fence  against  defeats  and  inadequacies 
felt  in  civilized  living — a  way  of  pro¬ 
testing  in  the  name  of  the  natural 
against  the  barriers  a  civilization  sets 
up  against  the  individual’s  getting 
what  he  wants  or  being  accepted  as  he 
would  like  to  be’.  Bennett’s  message 
is  one  which  lies  ‘in  a  mediation  be¬ 
tween  the  primitive  conceived  as  the 
commercial  aristocrat,  and  the  aspira¬ 
tion  to  a  more  complex  set  of  morals 
and  manners  ’.  Bennett  is  shown  to  be 
closer  than  is  generally  recognized  to 
the  main  stream  of  the  English  novel, 
and  to  be  ‘more  at  home  in  the  ’fifties 
than  he  could  have  been  in  the  ’twenties 
and  ’thirties  ’. 

10  Arnold  Bennett:  Primitivism  and  Taste, 
by  James  Hall.  Washington  U.P.  pp.  xi+ 
159.  $4. 


The  personal  background  to  John 
Galsworthy’s  work  is  noted  by  Drew  B. 
Pallette  in  ‘Young  Galsworthy:  the 
Forging  of  a  Satirist’  (MP).  He  exa¬ 
mines  Galsworthy’s  early  emotional 
frustrations  and  takes  them  to  explain 
his  ‘pre-occupation  with  the  marriage 
triangle’  and  to  have  laid  the  ‘founda¬ 
tions  of  his  satire  on  his  class’.  The 
importance  of  Galsworthy’s  relations 
with  his  wife  is  emphasized  as  a  de¬ 
veloping  factor  in  his  work. 

The  last  phase  of  D.  H.  Lawrence’s 
life  is  recorded  in  the  third  and  final 
volume  of  Edward  Nehls’s  composite 
biography,11  which  covers  the  years 
1925-30.  The  volume  follows  the  same 
method  of  selection  and  presentation 
of  material  as  its  two  predecessors. 
Much  unpublished  material  helps  to 
complete  the  portrait  of  Lawrence, 
whose  story,  borne  witness  to  by  all 
those  who  knew  him,  grows  increas¬ 
ingly  moving  as  it  draws  to  its  close. 
Many  new  letters  from  Lawrence  are 
included,  and  also  a  brief  autobio¬ 
graphical  fragment  written  in  1928 ;  the 
whole  story  of  the  1929  Lawrence 
Exhibition  is  brought  to  light  for  the 
first  time  in  the  letters  of  Philip  Trotter ; 
the  Parliamentary  debates  on  the 
banned  poems,  Pansies,  are  reported 
in  full;  there  are  many  new  memoirs, 
some  of  them  specially  written  for  this 
volume,  including,  among  the  ‘  Cham¬ 
bers  papers  ’  at  the  end,  an  unpublished 
recollection  by  May  Chambers  Hol¬ 
brook,  the  sister  of  ‘Miriam’.  There 
could  hardly  be  a  more  complete  por¬ 
trait  of  an  artist,  but  of  course  it  is  a 
portrait  of  the  artist  rather  than  a  study 
of  his  work.  It  presents  a  vivid  im¬ 
pression  of  the  mind,  and  above  all  of 
the  temperament,  which  produced  the 
work.  The  portrait  is  by  no  means 
idealized;  the  charm  is  honestly 
balanced  by  accounts  of  the  rages,  the 

11  D.  H.  Lawrence:  A  Composite  Bio¬ 
graphy,  Vol.  Ill:  1925-1930,  ed.  by  Edward 
Nehls.  Wisconsin  U.P.  pp.  767.  $7.50. 
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meannesses,  and  the  malice.  Richard 
Aldington's  foreword  offers  a  personal 
interpretation  of  Lawrence’s  complex, 
self-contradicting  temperament. 

Denis  Girard,  in  ‘John  Middleton 
Murry,  D.  H.  Lawrence,  et  Albert 
Schweitzer'  (Ea),  examines  Murry’s 
view  of  Lawrence  and  concludes  that 
he  undervalues  Lawrence’s  creative 
artistry,  being  of  the  opinion  that 
Lawrence  must  above  all  be  regarded 
as  an  artist,  not  as  a  thinker.  On  the 
other  hand,  Herbert  Read,  in  ‘D.  H. 
Lawrence’  ( Twentieth  Century),  writes 
to  Edward  Dahlberg  upholding  Law¬ 
rence  as  a  moralist,  pointing  to  his 
faults  of  characterization,  his  lack  of 
style,  and  his  banality,  and  doubting 
whether  he  wrote  ‘a  book  that  will  sur¬ 
vive  as  a  single,  separate,  integral  work 
of  art’.  In  spite  of  this  he  classes  him 
among  the  greatest  writers  of  our 
generation.  Read  and  Dahlberg  discuss 
him  further  in  ‘A  Literary  Correspon¬ 
dence  ’  (Sew),  together  with  Joyce  and 
Henry  James,  Read  finding  Lawrence’s 
eroticism  ‘ambiguous’,  and  question¬ 
ing  his  concentration  on  ‘the  delights 
of  the  flesh’. 

An  unfinished  and  hitherto  unpub¬ 
lished  story  by  D.  H.  Lawrence,  ‘The 
Man  Who  was  Through  with  the 
World’  (EC),  is  introduced  by  John 
Elliott,  Jr.  It  is  among  a  number  of 
unfinished  stories  in  the  University  of 
California  Library.  It  was  written  in 
the  spring  of  1927,  and  dramatizes  the 
intellectual  and  artistic  crisis  which 
Lawrence  faced  while  writing  Lady 
Chatterley's  Lover,  Etruscan  Places, 
and  The  Man  Who  Died.  It  concerns  a 
man  who  gives  up  a  ‘whisky  and  soda’ 
existence  to  contemplate  the  pure  spirit 
in  a  private  island  retreat,  but  it  re¬ 
mains  uncertain  whether  Lawrence  in¬ 
tended  it  as  a  satiric  fable  or  a  religious 
allegory. 

Robert  Hogan,  in  ‘D.  H.  Lawrence 
and  his  Critics’  (EC),  surveys  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Lawrence  criticism,  and 


concludes  that  much  of  it  is  trivial  and 
unnecessary,  and  that  he  has  become 
‘too  critically  fashionable’.  Maurice 
Beebe  and  Anthony  Tommasi  provide 
material  to  support  this  view,  having 
compiled  ‘Criticism  of  D.  H.  Law¬ 
rence:  A  Selected  Checklist  with  an 
Index  to  Studies  of  Separate  Works’ 
(MFS). 

R.  P.  Draper,  in  ‘Authority  and  the 
Individual:  A  Study  of  D.  H.  Law¬ 
rence’s  Kangaroo ’  (CQ),  shows  Law¬ 
rence  ‘honestly  exploring  experience’ 
in  this  novel,  relates  it  to  his  wartime 
troubles  in  Cornwall,  and  maintains 
that  the  ‘attitudes  projected  in  the 
novel  are  tentative  formulations  of 
Lawrence’s  own  intuitional  responses 
to  the  conflicting  demands  of  authority 
and  the  individual’. 

In  ‘ The  Fox:  A  Caveat’  (EC)  Ian 
Gregor  observes  that  ‘the  criticism 
which  places  The  Fox  high  in  Law¬ 
rence’s  achievement  takes  the  intention 
for  achievement’;  he  challenges  the 
usual  evaluation,  showing  that  Law¬ 
rence  himself  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
work,  and  worked  intermittently  at  it 
between  1918  and  1921.  He  holds  that 
Lawrence  does  not  fulfil  his  original 
intention,  but  concludes  with  a  catas¬ 
trophe  which  is  ‘too  violent  to  emerge 
from  the  events  leading  up  to  it’. 
Edmund  Bergler  considers  this  story 
from  a  more  clinical  angle  in  ‘D.  H. 
Lawrence’s  The  Fox  and  the  Psycho¬ 
analytic  Theory  of  Lesbianism’  (D.  H. 
Lawrence  Miscellany).  Harry  T.  Moore 
presents  in  the  D.  H.  Lawrence  Mis¬ 
cellany  an  edition  of  The  Fox  based  on 
the  manuscript  of  the  first  version  of 
the  story. 

Confirming  the  suggestion  that 
Lawrence  may  have  become  ‘too  criti¬ 
cally  fashionable’,  there  are  over  fifty 
other  studies  of  him,  among  which  the 
following  must  be  noted:  The  White 
Peacock  receives  attention  in  William  A. 
Fahey’s  ‘Lawrence’s  The  White  Pea¬ 
cock ’  (Ex),  Robert  E.  Gajdusek’s 
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A  Reading  of  The  White  Peacock ' 
CD.  H.  Lawrence  Miscellany),  and 
Raney  Stanford’s  ‘Thomas  Hardy  and 
Lawrence’s  The  White  Peacock  ’  ( MFS ). 

The  Rainbow  is  the  subject  of  Marvin 
Mudrick’s  ‘The  Originality  of  The 
Rainbow  ’  ( D .  H.  Lawrence  Miscellany), 
and  of  Roger  Sale’s  ‘The  Narrative 
Technique  of  The  Rainbow ’  (MFS). 

Jascha  Kessler  contributes  ‘Descent 
in  Darkness :  The  Myth  of  The  Plumed 
Serpent '  (D.  H.  Lawrence  Miscellany). 

Lady  Chatterley's  Lover  inspires 
three  studies:  Alfred  Kazin’s  ‘Lady 
Chatterley  in  America’  (Atlantic  Re¬ 
view)’,  Harry  T.  Moore’s  ‘ Lady  Chat- 
ter ley's  Lover  as  Romance’  (D.  H. 
Lawrence  Miscellany) ;  and  Julian 
Moynihan’s  ‘ Lady  Chatterley' s  Lover: 
The  Deed  of  Life’  (ELH). 

‘The  Man  Who  Loved  Islands’  re¬ 
ceives  interpretation  from  Julian 
Moynihan  in  ‘Lawrence’s  “The  Man 
Who  Loved  Islands”:  A  Modem 
Fable’  (MFS),  and  from  Frederick  R. 
Karl  in  ‘Lawrence’s  “The  Man  Who 
Loved  Islands  ” :  The  Crusoe  Who 
Failed’  (D.  H.  Lawrence  Miscellany). 
Nancy  Abolin  examines  another  short 
story  in  ‘Lawrence’s  “The  Blind 
Man”:  The  Reality  of  Touch’  (D.  H. 
Lawrence  Miscellany). 

Lawrence’s  symbolism  is  a  popular 
field  of  research.  Studies  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  include :  Angelo  P.  Bertocci,  ‘  Sym¬ 
bolism  in  Women  in  Love'  (D.  H. 
Lawrence  Miscellany) ;  Robert  Hogan, 

‘  The  Amorous  Whale :  A  Study  in  the 
Symbolism  ofD.  H.  Lawrence ’(MEN); 
William  M.  Jones,  ‘Growth  of  a  Sym¬ 
bol:  The  Sun  in  Lawrence  and  Eudora 
Welty’  (University  of  Kansas  City  Re¬ 
view)’,  S.  Ronald  Weiner,  ‘Irony  and 
Symbolism  in  “The  Princess’”  (D.  H. 
Lawrence  Miscellany). 

Among  more  general  studies  are  the 
following:  Patricia  Abel  and  Robert 
Hogan,  ‘D.  H.  Lawrence’s  Singing 
Birds’  (D.  H.  Lawrence  Miscellany)’, 
A.  Alvarez,  ‘D.  H.  Lawrence:  The 


Single  State  of  Man’  (D.  H.  Lawrence 
Miscellany)’,  Harold  Bloom,  ‘Law¬ 
rence,  Blackmur,  Eliot,  and  the  Tor¬ 
toise’  (D.  H.  Lawrence  Miscellany)’, 
J.  A.  Bramley,  ‘The  Significance  of 
D.  H.  Lawrence’  (Contemporary  Re¬ 
view);  H.  M.  Daleski,  ‘The  Duality  of 
Lawrence’  (MFS);  Richard  Foster, 
‘Criticism  as  Rage:  D.  H.  Lawrence’ 
(D.  H.  Lawrence  Miscellany) ;  James  L. 
Jarrett,  ‘D.  H.  Lawrence  and  Bertrand 
Russell  ’  (D.  H.  Lawrence  Miscellany) ; 
Herbert  Lindenberger,  ‘Lawrence  and 
the  Romantic  Tradition’  (D.  H.  Law¬ 
rence  Miscellany) ;  Marvin  Magalaner, 
‘D.  H.  Lawrence  Today’  (Common¬ 
weal);  Harry  T.  Moore,  ‘D.  H.  Law¬ 
rence  to  Henry  Savage:  An  Introduc¬ 
tory  Note’  (Yale  University  Library 
Gazette);  Wright  Morris,  ‘Lawrence 
and  the  Immediate  Present’  (D.  H. 
Lawrence  Miscellany) ;  John  Middleton 
Murry,  ‘D.  H.  Lawrence:  Creative 
Iconoclast’  (D.  H.  Lawrence  Miscel¬ 
lany);  V.  de  Sola  Pinto,  ‘Lawrence  and 
the  Nonconformist  Hymns’  (D.  H. 
Lawrence  Miscellany);  Mark  Schorer, 
‘Lawrence  and  the  Spirit  of  Place’ 
(D.  H.  Lawrence  Miscellany);  Karl 
Shapiro,  ‘The  Unemployed  Magician’ 
(D.  H.  Lawrence  Miscellany);  Diana 
Trilling,  ‘A  Letter  of  Introduction  to 
Lawrence’  (D.  H.  Lawrence  Miscel¬ 
lany);  John  B.  Vickery,  ‘Myth  and 
Ritual  in  the  Shorter  Fiction  of  D.  H. 
Lawrence’  (MFS);  Kingsley  Widmer, 
‘Lawrence  and  the  Fall  of  Modem 
Woman’  (MFS),  and  ‘Our  Demonic 
Heritage:  D.  H.  Lawrence’  (D.  H. 
Lawrence  Miscellany);  Raymond  Wil¬ 
liams,  ‘The  Social  Thinking  of  Law¬ 
rence’  (D.  H.  Lawrence  Miscellany). 

Studies  of  the  poetry  include  Christo¬ 
pher  Hassall’s  ‘Black  Flowers:  A  New 
Light  on  the  Poetics  of  D.  H.  Lawrence  ’ 
(D.  H.  Lawrence  Miscellany),  and 
Robert  Hogan’s  ‘Lawrence’s  “Song  of 
a  Man  Who  Came  Through”’  (Ex). 

Finally,  Barbara  Barr,  in  ‘I  Look 
Back’  (Twentieth  Century),  offers  some 
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vivid  personal  recollections,  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  relationship  between  her¬ 
self  and  her  mother,  Frieda  Lawrence. 

Katherine  Mansfield  is  for  the  first 
time  the  subject  of  a  study  by  Middle- 
ton  Murry.12  It  is  contained  in  a  post¬ 
humous  collection  of  essays,  with  a 
foreword  by  T.  S.  Eliot  discussing 
Murry  as  a  literary  critic.  Murry  ex¬ 
plains  his  unwillingness  to  give  personal 
recollections  of  Katherine  Mansfield, 
and  his  desire  rather  to  consider  her  in 
her  place  in  the  literature  of  the  world, 
to  which  she  now  belongs.  He  selects 
for  emphasis  her  quality  of  spontaneity, 
her  ‘experiencing  nature’.  The  main 
conflict  in  her  work,  as  in  her  life,  is 
seen  to  be  that  between  Love  and  Illu¬ 
sion.  His  sensitive  appreciation  traces 
the  ‘movement  of  soul’  towards  the 
love  of  a  Beauty  which  should  embrace 
ugliness,  in  which  Katherine  Mansfield 
comes  near  to  Keats.  Murry  considers 
that  her  two  most  perfect  stories  are 
The  Doll's  House  and  The  Fly,  and  in 
his  final  estimate  defines  her  as  a  ‘tiny 
artist’,  but  a  great  one,  in  whom  the 
essential  quality  was  serenity. 

Ronald  S.  Taylor  and  Daniel  A. 
Weiss  contribute  a  study  of  Katherine 
Mansfield  in  ‘Crashing  the  Garden 
Party’  (MFS). 

E.  M.  Forster’s  eightieth  birthday  is 
recognized  in  two  special  tributes. 
K.  W.  Gransden,  in  ‘E.  M.  Forster  at 
Eighty’  ( Encounter ),  salutes  him  for 
the  ‘  quality  and  constancy  of  his  spiri¬ 
tual  and  intellectual  processes’,  and 
for  his  ‘standards  of  liberal  human¬ 
ism’.  Emphasizing  Forster’s  sense  of 
the  importance  of  people,  his  response 
to  life,  and  the  influence  of  his  classical 
training,  he  finds  that  his  ‘belief  that 
each  individual  is  unique’  is  perhaps 
the  reason  for  his  Tong  silence  in  the 
novel’,  since  ‘the  pattern  of  people’s 
uniqueness  no  longer  dominates  our 

13  Katherine  Mansfield,  and  Other  Literary 
Studies,  by  J.  Middleton  Murry.  Foreword 
byT.  S.  Eliot.  Constable,  pp.  xii+ 162.  20.y. 


society’.  Frederick  Grubb  also  pays 
‘Homage  to  E.  M.  Forster’  ( Con¬ 
temporary  Review). 

Glenn  Pedersen,  in  ‘Forster’s  Sym¬ 
bolic  Form’  (KR),  elucidates  the 
symbolism  of  A  Passage  to  India  and 
its  relation  to  structure  and  charac¬ 
terization.  Frederick  P.  W.  McDowell 
contributes  “‘The  Mild  Intellectual 
Light”:  Idea  and  Theme  in  Howard's 
End'  ( PMLA ). 

Forster’s  humanism  is  also  the  theme 
of  Frederick  C.  Crews’s  article,  ‘  The 
Longest  Journey  and  the  Perils  of 
Humanism’  ( ELH ).  From  Germany 
comes  Hans  A.  Hammelmann’s  ‘Der 
Romancier  E.  M.  Forster’  ( Neue 
Rundschau). 

Richard  Ellmann’s  biography  of 
James  Joyce13  originated  twelve  years 
ago  in  Mrs.  W.  B.  Yeats’s  showing  him 
an  unpublished  preface  in  which  Yeats 
described  his  first  meeting  with  Joyce. 
It  is  backed  by  much  material  drawn 
from  Joyce’s  friends  and  relatives,  and 
from  the  James  F.  Spoerri  Collection 
in  Evanston.  Because  of  Joyce’s  un¬ 
usual  dependence  on  autobiography 
for  his  work,  such  a  ‘life’  as  this  is  able 
to  demonstrate  his  ‘incessant  joining 
of  event  and  composition’.  Examining 
Joyce’s  debated  reputation,  Ellmann 
claims  that,  ‘in  spite  of  his  reputation 
of  having  skirted  his  age,  he  is  un¬ 
expectedly  at  its  center’.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  attempts  an  interpretation  of  the 
nature  of  Joyce’s  genius.  His  discovery 
is  defined  as  being  the  apparently 
simple  one  that  ‘the  ordinary  is  the 
extraordinary’;  to  come  to  this  con¬ 
clusion,  it  is  pointed  out  that  Joyce 
‘had  to  see  joined  what  others  held 
separate’,  so  that  ‘to  read  Joyce  is  to 
see  reality  rendered  without  the  sim¬ 
plification  of  conventional  divisions’. 
The  new  kind  of  greatness  manifest  in 
Joyce’s  work  is  defined  as  ‘not  an 
effulgence  but  as  a  burrowing  that 

13  James  Joyce,  by  Richard  Ellmann. 
O.U.P.  pp.  xi+842.  £3.  3s. 
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occasionally  reaches  the  surface  of 
speech  or  action’.  An  enormous  mass 
of  detail  about  Joyce  is  here  assembled 
— more  than  has  ever  been  presented 
before— but  the  final  portrait  is  some¬ 
what  fragmentary  and  indeterminate; 
it  lacks  ultimate  assessment.  The  man, 
and  the  artist,  escape  definition  once 
again;  they  are  still  at  large. 

Richard  Ellmann  also  edits,  together 
with  Ellsworth  Mason,  a  collection  of 
Joyce’s  critical  writings14  which,  apart 
from  making  easily  available  Joyce’s 
shrewd  aesthetic  theories,  are  chiefly 
interesting  for  the  light  they  throw  on 
Joyce  himself. 

J.  M.  Morse  contributes  to  the  study 
of  Joyce’s  attitude  to  religion,  and 
especially  of  his  relations  with  Catho¬ 
licism.15 

Frances  Motz  Boldereff  offers  a  new 
method  of  interpreting  Finnegan’s 
Wake ,16 

Joseph  Prescott  has  edited  for  La 
Revue  des  Lettres  Modernes 17  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  critical  writings  on  James  Joyce 
from  the  hands  of  many  distinguished 
students  of  his  work,  including  T.  S. 
Eliot  and  Thornton  Wilder.  The  ex¬ 
tracts  are  translated  into  French,  and 
range  widely  in  date,  from  F.  J.  C. 
Skeffington’s  1901  essay  to  present-day 
studies. 

Marvin  Magalaner  edits  the  latest 
collection  of  studies  issued  by  the 
James  Joyce  Society.18  Joseph  Prescott 
contributes  a  study  entitled  ‘Stylistic 

14  The  Critical  Writings  of  Janies  Joyce, 
ed.  by  Ellsworth  Mason  and  Richard 
Ellmann.  Faber,  pp.  288.  25s. 

16  The  Sympathetic  Muse:  James  Joyce 
and  Catholicism,  by  J.  M.  Morse.  New 
York  U.P.  pp.  xii+170.  $4. 

16  Reading  Finnegan's  Wake:  Reader  and 
Designer,  Frances  Motz  Boldereff.  Wood¬ 
ward,  Penn.:  Classic  Non-Fiction  Library, 
pp.  284.  $7.50. 

17  Configuration  critique  de  James  Joyce, 
2  vols.,  ed.  by  Joseph  Prescott.  Lettres 
Modernes,  Paris,  pp.  195  and  338. 

18  A  James  Joyce  Miscellany,  ed.  by  Marvin 
Magalaner.  Southern  Illinois  U.P.  London: 
W.  S.  Hall.  pp.  233.  40*. 


Realism  in  Joyce’s  Ulysses',  which  is 
a  chapter  from  a  longer  study  con¬ 
cerned  with  analysing  the  creative  pro¬ 
cesses  to  which  Joyce’s  materials  were 
subjected.  He  traces  through  Joyce’s 
revisions  his  search  for  the  mot  juste 
which  plays  a  fundamental  part  in  his 
faithful  realism.  He  appends  a  copy  of 
Joyce’s  schema  for  Ulysses.  H.  K. 
Croessmann,  in  ‘Joyce,  Gorman  and 
the  Schema  of  Ulysses',  presents  a 
series  of  letters  between  Paul  L.  Leon, 
Herbert  Gorman,  and  Bennett  Cerf. 
Further  information  about  Leon  is 
given  in  Maria  Jolas’s  contribution, 
‘The  Little-known  Paul  Leon’.  Other 
contributions  include  Maurice  Beebe’s 
‘Joyce  and  Stephen  Dedalus:  The 
Problem  of  Autobiography’;  Adaline 
Glasheen’s  ‘Joyce  and  the  Three  Ages 
of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell’;  Herbert 
Howarth’s  ‘The  Joycean  Comedy: 
Wilde,  Jonson,  and  Others’;  Julian  B. 
Kaye’s  ‘A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as 
Blephen-Stoom’;  Walter  Litz’s  ‘The 
Making  of  Finnegan's  Wake'’,  J.  M. 
Morse’s  ‘Molly  Bloom  Re-Visited’; 
Michael  J.  O’Neill’s  ‘The  Joyces  in  the 
Holloway  Diaries’;  Ruth  von  Phul’s 
‘Joyce  and  the  Strabismal  Apologia’; 
Henry  Morton  Robinson’s  ‘Hardest 
Crux  Ever’;  and  James  Stem’s  ‘James 
Joyce:  A  First  Impression’.  John  J. 
Slocum  and  Herbert  Cahoon,  Joyce’s 
bibliographers,  present  ‘Five  More 
Pages  of  James  Joyce’s  Stephen  Hero'. 

The  James  Joyce  Review  provides 
another  collection  of  studies,  including 
the  following:  Richard  Carpenter  and 
Daniel  Leary,  ‘The  Witch  Maria’; 
Alan  M.  Cohn  and  H.  K.  Croessmann, 
‘Additional  Supplement  to  the  James 
Joyce  Bibliography  1950-1959’; 
Thomas  E.  Connolly,  ‘ Stephen  Hero 
Revised’;  John  R.  Elliott,  Jr.,  ‘Father 
Conmee  and  the  Number  of  the  Elect  ’ ; 
Marian  H.  Kaplun,  ‘The  Search  for 
“The  Song  the  Sirens  Sang”:  Two 
Notes  on  “The  Sirens”  of  Joyce’s 
Ulysses';  Paul  C.  Obler,  ‘Joyce’s 
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Numerology:  A  Knot  in  the  Laby¬ 
rinth’;  Michael  J.  O’Neill,  ‘The  Date 
of  The  Holy  Office ’;  John  Henry 
Raleigh,  ‘Who  Was  M’Intosh?’;  L.  A. 
Wiggin,  ‘The  First  Thunderword:  An 
Analysis  of  baba-thurnuck’;  Robert 
Anton  Wilson,  ‘Joyce  and  Tao’. 

Joseph  Prescott,  in  ‘The  Charac¬ 
terization  of  Stephen  Dedalus  in 
Ulysses’  ( Letterature  Moderne),  traces 
the  development  of  the  character 
through  the  creative  process  reflected 
in  Joyce’s  manuscripts  and  proof- 
sheets.  The  purpose  is  to  analyse  the 
technique  of  Ulysses  as  it  is  revealed 
by  the  growth  of  the  text  through  the 
innumerable,  extensive,  and  significant 
changes  which  Joyce  made  in  various 
stages  of  the  writing.  The  article  repre¬ 
sents  one  chapter  in  a  longer  study. 

Ian  Milner,  in  ‘The  Heroic  and  the 
Mock-Heroic  in  James  Joyce’s  Ulysses' 
( Philologica  Pragensia),  examines  the 
effects  of  Joyce’s  work  upon  the 
primary  foundations  of  the  nineteenth- 
century  novel’s  ‘heroic  potential’ — a 
unified  and  stable  centre  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  an  implied  code  of  values,  and 
the  implicit  assumption  of  the  reality 
of  individual  and  social  existence.  He 
proceeds  to  consider  the  comic  pre¬ 
sentation  of  Bloom  as  the  modem 
hero — the  ‘  deheroicized  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  hero’.  Stephen,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  shown  to  be  treated  in  an  ironical, 
mock-heroic  vein  which  shows  up  the 
gulf  between  his  ideal  and  the  world  of 
reality. 

In  ‘Joyce’s  Use  of  Memory  in  “A 
Mother”’  {MLN)  Michael  J.  O’Neill 
refers  to  the  diaries  of  Joseph  Hollo¬ 
way  (1861-1944),  architect  of  the 
Abbey  Theatre,  which  record  some  of 
the  Dublin  regions  and  events  ‘ex¬ 
perienced  by  Joyce’.  Holloway  heard 
Joyce  sing  in  the  Antient  Concert 
Rooms  in  1904  and,  with  the  help  of 
the  programme  of  the  occasion,  O’Neill 
shows  how  Joyce  transmuted  the  ex¬ 
perience  in  ‘A  Mother’.  The  entry  also 


gives  a  clue  as  to  when  Joyce  put  the 
final  touches  to  the  story. 

Shiv  K.  Kumar,  in  ‘Joyce’s  Epiphany 
and  Bergson’s  “L’lntuition  philoso- 
phique”’  ( MLQ ),  compares  Joyce’s 
use  of  the  word  ‘epiphany’  with  Berg¬ 
son’s  ‘intuition’,  and  shows  that  it 
bears  much  the  same  meaning,  that  is, 
the  apprehension  of  reality  in  a  ‘  visio¬ 
nary  flash’.  Edward  C.  McAleer,  in 
‘James  Joyce  and  Dr.  Kuno  Meyer’ 
(NQ),  demonstrates  Joyce’s  use  of 
Kuno  Meyer’s  The  Triads  of  Ireland, 
published  in  Dublin  in  1906. 

Sylvia  Beach,  in  ‘Shakespeare  and 
Co.,  Paris’  {Listener),  provides  a  vivid 
personal  record  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  publication  of  Ulysses,  enlivened 
with  delightful  detail,  such  as  the 
despair  of  the  typists  over  the  manu¬ 
scripts,  and  Ernest  Hemingway’s  in¬ 
genious  and  elaborate  scheme  for 
getting  the  copy  into  Canada. 

William  White  ( TLS ,  4  Dec.)  exa¬ 
mines  Shaw’s  attitude  to  Joyce’s 
Exiles,  and  on  18  December  Stephen 
Winsten  writes  correcting  White’s 
statement  that  Shaw  rejected  the  play 
for  the  Stage  Society  on  the  grounds 
of  its  obscenity,  and  gives  Shaw’s  re¬ 
actions  as  discussed  with  himself.  He 
makes  it  clear  that,  though  Shaw  liked 
Exiles,  Joyce  had  refused  to  make  the 
alterations  he  suggested — on  the 
grounds  of  boredom,  not  of  prudery— 
and  Shaw  was  therefore  bound  to  re¬ 
ject  it. 

In  ‘The  Autobiographical  Novel  and 
The  Autobiography’  {EC)  Roy  Pascal, 
with  special  reference  to  Sons  and 
Lovers  and  A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a 
Young  Man,  argues  that  the  autobio¬ 
graphical  novelist  does  not  merely 
write  of  himself,  but  seeks  ‘something 
general  within  himself’.  Sons  and 
Lovers  is  not  only  the  writer’s  own 
story  ‘but  the  story  of  youth’,  while 
Joyce  gives  ‘a  realistic  picture  of  life 
only  in  so  far  as  it  serves  as  a  symbol 
of  a  general  theme’,  showing  the  rela- 
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tion  between  the  ‘reality  of  experience’ 
and  ‘  the  uncreated  conscience  of  [his] 
race’. 

J.  Jacquot,  in  ‘Exegetes  et  inter- 
pretes  de  James  Joyce’  (Ea),  surveys 
Joycean  criticism  up  to  date. 

A  vast  corpus  of  studies  of  Joyce 
continues  to  accumulate,  and  among 
others  the  following  must  be  noted: 
James  R.  Baker,  ‘Joyce’s  Chamber 
Music :  The  Exile  of  the  Heart’  ( Art 
Quarterly)-,  Haskell  M.  Block,  ‘James 
Joyce  and  Thomas  Hardy’  ( MLQ ); 
Philip  Damon,  ‘A  Symphasis  of  Anti- 
paties  in  The  Dead ’  ( MLN );  Richard 
Ellmann,  ‘James  Joyce  in  Love’ 
{Cornell  Univ.  Library  Pamphlet)-, 
William  A.  Fahey,  ‘Joyce’s  “The 
Sisters’”  (Ex);  Robert  R.  Fenichel, 
‘A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a 
Y  oung  Orphan  ’  (Literature  and  Psycho¬ 
logy);  Marvin  Fisher,  ‘James  Joyce’s 
“Ecce  Puer”:  The  Return  of  the 
Prodding  Gaul’  (Univ.  of  Kansas 
City  Review);  Clive  Hart,  ‘Joyce’s 
Finnegan’s  Wake,  page  285,  lines  23- 
36’  (Ex);  David  Hayman,  ‘Dramatic 
Motion  in  Finnegan’s  Wake ’  (UTSE); 
Mackie  L.  Jarrell,  ‘  Swiftiana  in  Finne¬ 
gan’s  Wake ’  (ELH);  Karl  Kiralis, 
‘Joyce  and  Blake:  A  Basic  Source  for 
Finnegan’s  Wake’  (MFS);  George 
Knox,  ‘Michael  Furey:  Symbol-Name 
in  Joyce’s  The  Dead ’  (Western  Huma¬ 
nities  Review) ;  Virginia  Douglas  Mose¬ 
ley,  ‘Joyce’s  Exiles  and  The  Prodigal 
Son’  (Modern  Drama);  Kurt  Rosen¬ 
berg,  ‘James  Joyce:  Ein  Wanderer  ins 
Reich  der  Unbewussten’  (Geist  und 
Zeit);  Robert  S.  Ryf,  ‘Joyce’s  Visual 
Imagination’  (TSLL);  Oliver  M.  Say- 
ler,  ‘Long  Day’s  Journey  into  “Night- 
town”’  (Theater  Arts);  Thomas  R. 
Whitaker,  ‘The  Drinkers  and  History: 
Rabelais,  Balzac  and  Joyce’  (CL). 

Virginia  Woolf  is  losing  favour  as 
a  subject  for  research.  The  only  full- 
length  study  is  Dorothy  Brewster’s,19 

10  Virginia  Woolf’s  London,  by  Dorothy 
Brewster.  Allen  &  Unwin,  pp.  120.  15j. 
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which  examines  the  impact  made  by 
London  on  her  consciousness. 

Leonard  Woolf  helps  to  fill  in  know¬ 
ledge  of  her  background  in  his  personal 
reminiscences  of  his  own  childhood, 
‘  The  Spiders  and  the  Nurse  ’  (Listener), 
followed  by  ‘Henry  James  and  the 
Young  Men’  (Listener),  which  authen¬ 
tically  re-creates  the  Cambridge  of  his 
youth,  which  his  wife,  as  one  of  the 
‘Stephen  girls’  who  shocked  Henry 
James,  knew  so  well. 

What  Virginia  Woolf  in  her  turn 
thought  of  Henry  James  is  recorded  and 
considered  in  Ellen  Douglass  Ley- 
burn’s  ‘  Virginia  Woolf’s  judgement  of 
Henry  James’  (MFS). 

C.  B.  Cox,  in  ‘The  Solitude  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  Woolf’  (CQ),  questions  whether 
she  had  the  right  talents  for  a  novelist, 
but  admits  her  contribution  to  litera¬ 
ture,  and  points  out  that  she  herself 
felt  the  need  of  a  new  word  to  describe 
what  she  was  doing.  In  her  departure 
from  traditional  form  her  novels  be¬ 
come  an  exploration  of  uncertainty, 
isolated  fragments  of  life,  in  which  she 
is  always  seeking  to  find  a  link  between 
herself  and  the  outside  world.  A  more 
detailed  study  comes  from  Irma  Ranta- 
vaara  in  ‘On  Romantic  Imagery  in 
Virginia  Woolf’s  The  Waves,  with 
special  reference  to  Antithesis’  (NM). 

Ronald  Firbank  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  one  student  in  Miriam  J. 
Benkovitz’s  ‘Ronald  Firbank  in  New 
York’  (Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library). 

H.  C.  Duffin’s  enthusiastic  study  of 
Charles  Morgan20  is  an  eloquent 
defence  of  him  against  his  critics. 
Morgan  is  warmly  commended  for  his 
idealistic  view  of  life,  and  in  spite  of 
what  would  appear  major  faults — self- 
consciousness  and  a  facile  mysticism — 
he  is  confidently  placed  among  the 
‘geniuses’.  There  is  some  useful  ana- 

20  The  Novels  and  Plays  of  Charles 
Morgan,  by  Henry  Charles  Duffin.  Bowes  & 
Bowes,  pp.  221.  21j. 
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lysis  of  Morgan’s  themes  and  pre¬ 
occupations,  together  with  clear,  if 
indulgent,  accounts  of  the  novels. 

Joyce  Cary  is  rapidly  coming  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  major  writers  of 
our  time.  Lord  David  Cecil  provides 
the  introduction  to  the  posthumous 
novel,  The  Captive  and  the  Free,21 
which  Cary  was  working  on  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  and  which  therefore 
shows  ‘signs  of  incompleteness’.  Lord 
David  draws  attention  to  Cary’s 
‘double  inspiration’ — on  the  one  hand 
the  general  theme  and  on  the  other  the 
‘absorbed  and  delighted  interest  in  the 
working  of  human  nature,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  its  extreme  and  eccentric  mani¬ 
festations ’.  He  is  likened  to  Browning 
in  his  interest  in  the  ‘rogue  and  the 
freak’  to  express  judgement  in  general 
on  life.  In  a  brief,  pointed  analysis  of 
the  novel  its  theme  is  related  to  Cary’s 
own  intensely  individual  faith. 

A  profound  and  pertinent  evalua¬ 
tion  of  Cary’s  position  in  modem 
literature  comes  from  John  Hollo¬ 
way  in  ‘Joyce  Cary’s  Fiction:  Moder¬ 
nity  and  “Sustaining  Power”’  ( TLS , 
7  Aug.).  Pie  finds  that  Cary’s  novels 
register  ‘some  of  the  most  significant 
features  of  our  time’  and  of  ‘what 
we  should  care  for  in  it’.  He  pro¬ 
vides  a  solution  to  the  problem  of 
‘sustaining  modernity’  in  his  sense 
of  ‘inexpugnable  human  vitality’  sur¬ 
viving  in  the  continuity  of  history.  This 
vitality  Holloway  sees  as  invincible, 
because  ‘it  makes  its  central  assertion 
through  the  creation  of  the  home,  the 
continuing  of  a  lineage,  the  caring  for 
children,  and  above  all  perhaps  through 
a  harvesting  of  the  riches  of  the  earth 
in  labour  which  men  do  as  their  fathers 
did’.  In  this  ‘solution’  Cary  is  said  to 
be  more  mature  than  D.  H.  Lawrence, 
who  ‘  inclines  rather  towards  the  lovers’ 
privately  sustained  paradise  of  the 
young’. 

21  The  Captive  and  the  Free,  by  Joyce  Cary. 
Michael  Joseph,  pp.  317.  18.?. 


Hazard  Adams  considers  Cary’s 
methods  in  fiction  in  ‘Joyce  Cary’s 
Three  Speakers’  ( MFS ).  The  same 
writer  also  contributes  ‘Joyce  Cary: 
Posthumous  Volumes  and  Criticism  to 
date’  ( TSLL ).  A  bibliography  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  James  B.  Meriwether  in  ‘The 
Books  of  Joyce  Cary:  A  Preliminary 
Bibliography  of  English  and  American 
Editions’  (TSLL). 

The  death  of  Dorothy  Richardson 
has  served  as  a  reminder  of  her  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  modern  novel.  She  is, 
however,  regarded  as  a  novelist  in  her 
own  right  by  Rachel  Trickett  in  ‘The 
Living  Dead  (v) — Dorothy  Richard¬ 
son  ’  {London  Magazine),  which  points 
out  the  inadequacy  of  merely  regarding 
her  importance  in  relation  to  Henry 
James  and  Virginia  Woolf. 

Also  in  The  London  Magazine, 
Joseph  Prescott  edits  ‘Data  for  a 
Spanish  Publisher’,  which  is  compiled 
from  biographical  information  given  to 
him  by  Dorothy  Richardson  for  his 
entry  on  her  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica;  and  Vincent  Browne  records 
‘A  Last  Meeting  with  Dorothy  Rich¬ 
ardson’,  describing  her  in  her  old  age 
and  giving  some  of  her  views  on  the 
novel. 

Shiv  K.  Kumar,  in  ‘Dorothy  Rich¬ 
ardson  and  the  Dilemma  of  “Being 
versus  Becoming”’  ( MLN ),  claims 
that  Pilgrimage  is  more  significant  than 
Ulysses  and  its  successors  because  it 
attempts  to  present  in  explicit  terms 
some  of  the  fundamental  aesthetic  and 
philosophical  aspects  of  the  stream  of 
consciousness  method  of  narrative.  He 
concludes  that  her  ‘  concept  of  mobile 
reality’  is  ‘typically  Bergsonian’.  The 
same  writer  contributes  a  further 
study  in  ‘Dorothy  Richardson  and 
Bergson’s  Memoire  par  Excellence’’ 
( NQ ).  Dorothy  Richardson’s  position 
in  relation  to  the  modern  psycho¬ 
logical  novel  is  examined  by  Grace 
Tomkinson  in  ‘Dorothy  M.  Richard¬ 
son,  Pioneer’  (DR). 
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Henry  Green,  hitherto  strangely 
neglected  by  scholars  and  critics,  is  the 
subject  of  a  full-length  study  by  Edward 
Stokes22  which  forms  a  most  useful 
first  introduction  to  Green’s  work  in 
its  chronological  order,  aiming  to 
‘outline  his  artistic  development’  and 
to  ‘indicate  the  variety  and  objectivity  ’ 
of  his  art.  The  writer  gives  an  excellent 
analysis  of  Green’s  themes  of  ‘dis¬ 
integration  and  dissolution’,  and  notes 
his  ‘realism  fused  with  symbolism’, 
stressing  the  individuality  of  both  his 
thought  and  technique,  his  search  for 
‘what  makes  up  distinctiveness  of 
expression’,  his  avoidance  of  mere 
story-telling,  and  his  concentration  on 
dialogue.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that 
Party  Going  ‘establishes  [Green’s]  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  great 
writers  of  modern  comedy’.  This 
elusive,  comic-poetic  novelist  is  well 
served  by  his  first  full-length  study. 

Anthony  Quinton,  in  ‘A  French 
View  of  Loving ’  ( London  Magazine), 
commends  a  French  view  of  Green 
expressed  in  ‘Essai  sur  un  roman’  by 
Michel  Vinaver  ( Lettres  Nouvelles, 
June  and  July,  1953),  which  points  out 
that  in  spite  of  good  things  in  this  novel 
it  is  not  so  much  abstract  truths  about 
life  that  it  offers  as  an  ‘idiosyncratic 
perspective  ’.  Green  is  also  studied  from 
the  technical  point  of  view  by  Terry 
Southern  in  ‘The  Art  of  Fiction  XXII : 
Henry  Green’  (Partisan  Review),  and 
by  A.  Kingsley  Weatherhead  in  ‘Struc¬ 
ture  and  Texture  in  Henry  Green’s 
Latest  Novels’  (Accent).  Alan  Ross 
reviews  Stokes’s  book  under  the 
heading  ‘Green,  with  Envy’  (London 
Magazine). 

Three  studies  are  devoted  to  George 
Orwell.  Philip  Toynbee,  in  ‘Orwell’s 
Passion  ’  (Encounter),  reviews  The  Road 
to  Wigan  Pier,  and  gives  a  shrewd 
analysis  of  Orwell’s  relations  with  the 
working  classes.  D.  J.  Dooley  examines 

22  The  Novels  of  Henry  Green,  by  Edward 
Stokes.  Hogarth,  pp.  248.  21s. 


‘The  Limitations  of  George  Orwell’ 
(UTQ);  and  T.  R.  Fyvel  discusses 
‘George  Orwell  and  Eric  Blair: 
Glimpses  of  a  Dual  Life’  (Encounter). 

Various  aspects  and  details  of  the 
work  of  Graham  Greene  are  consi¬ 
dered  in  the  following:  George  Adam, 
‘Graham  Greene  etablit  son  Pantheon 
des  litteratures  anglaise  et  fran^aise’ 
(Figaro  litteraire) ;  Donald  P.  Costello, 
‘Graham  Greene  and  the  Catholic 
Press’  (Renascence)  and  ‘The  Latest  in 
Graham  Greene  Criticism’  (Rena¬ 
scence)-,  Charles  I.  Glicksberg,  ‘Gra¬ 
ham  Greene:  Catholicism  in  Fiction’ 
(Criticism)-,  Catharine  Hughes,  ‘Inno¬ 
cence  Revisited’  (Renascence)-,  R.  E. 
Hughes,  ‘  The  Quiet  American :  the 
Case  Re-opened  ’  (Renascence) ;  John  P. 
Murphy,  ‘ The  Potting  Shed ’  (Renas¬ 
cence)-,  Renato  Puentevella,  ‘Ambi¬ 
guity  in  Greene’  (Renascence)-,  Honor 
Tracy,  ‘The  Life  and  Soul  of  the  Party’ 
(New  Republic) ;  Thomas  A.  Wassmer, 
‘Faith  and  Belief:  a  footnote  to 
Greene’s  Visit  to  Morin  ’  (Renascence). 

William  Cooper’s  essay  on  C.  P. 
Snow23  gives  outlines  of  the  novels, 
and  in  a  general  interpretation  speaks 
of  his  ‘ironic  nerve  of  comedy’  with 
its  many  ‘resonances’.  He  stresses 
Snow’s  concern  with  the  ‘widening 
gap  between  science  and  literature’, 
the  split  in  Western  culture  caused  by 
the  gap  between  countries  techno¬ 
logically  advanced  and  the  rest.  He 
finds  that  Snow  nevertheless  holds  out 
hope  for  the  future. 

In  ‘The  Two  Cultures — A  Discus¬ 
sion  of  C.  P.  Snow’s  Views’  (Encounter) 
Snow’s  attitude  to  the  fundamental 
problem  of  our  time,  the  split  in  cul¬ 
ture  between  scientists  and  non¬ 
scientists,  is  reviewed  by  various 
representatives  of  either  camp  or  both, 
including  Walter  Allen,  A.  C.  B. 

23  C.  P.  Snow,  by  William  Cooper. 
Longmans,  for  the  British  Council  & 
National  Book  League.  (Writers  and  their 
Work  Series.)  pp.  37.  2s.  6 d. 
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Lovell,  J.  H.  Plumb,  David  Diesman, 
Bertrand  Russell,  Sir  John  Cockcroft, 
and  Michael  Ayrton. 

Anthony  Powell  is  the  subject  of  Sam 
Hynes’s  study,  ‘Novelist  of  Society’ 
(Commonweal). 

Lawrence  Durrell  is  the  subject  of 
Kenneth  Young’s  ‘A  Dialogue  with 
Durrell’  ( Encounter ),  which  reports  a 
conversation  throwing  light  on  the 
man  and  his  books,  and  of  Frank 
Kermode’s  ‘Romantic  Agonies’  (Lon¬ 
don  Magazine),  which  is  concerned  with 
the  novels. 

The  art  of  William  Golding  is 
assessed  by  an  anonymous  reviewer  in 
TLS,  23  October,  under  the  title  ‘Bend¬ 
ing  Over  Backwards’.  J.  C.  Maxwell,  in 
‘Pincher  Martin’  (TLS,  21  Aug.),  finds 
resemblances  between  Golding’s  novel 
and  Ambrose  Bierce’s  Occurrence  at 
Owl  Creek  Bridge. 

In  ‘Common  Cause:  A  Garden  in 
the  Clearing’  (TLS,  7  Aug.)  Alasdair 
Clayre  examines  Iris  Murdoch’s  The 
Bell  as  a  philosophical  novel,  and 
particularly  in  relation  to  British 
philosophy,  which  he  defines  as  liber¬ 
ating  man  to  choose  a  way  of  life  for 
himself,  but  providing  no  ‘positive 
help’.  This  ‘positive  help’  is  forth¬ 
coming  in  Iris  Murdoch’s  novel,  for 
she  fuses  the  traditions  of  both  the 
novel  and  philosophy,  the  novel  being 
a  form  which  ‘  can  provide  enrichment 
of  experience  and  some  means  of  im¬ 
posing  order  on  it’.  She  manages  to 
convey  ‘the  complete  reality  of  each 
of  the  main  characters’  view  of  the 
world,  and  yet  of  their  irreducible 
diversity’;  and  ‘the  world  of  the  god¬ 
less  is  as  solid  as  the  world  of  the 
religious’.  She  is  commended  for 
the  ‘rich  humanism’  of  her  concern 
for  the  diversity  of  men’s  moral 
views,  and  also  for  her  insight  into 
the  diversity  of  activity,  into  ‘closed 
forms  of  work  which  make  up  our 
industrial  civilization’.  Her  develop¬ 
ment  is  studied  by  R.  J.  Kaufmann 


in  ‘The  Progress  of  Iris  Murdoch’ 
(Nation). 

A.  O.  J.  Cockshutt,  in  ‘Favoured 
Sons:  The  Moral  World  of  Angus 
Wilson’  (EC),  looks  into  the  complaint 
that  Wilson’s  work  is  inspired  by  a 
hatred  of  humanity,  and  demonstrates 
that  in  Hemlock  and  After  it  is  the 
problem  of  the  future  of  humanism 
that  he  is  concerned  with. 

John  Bowen,  in  ‘One  Man’s  Meat: 
The  Idea  of  Individual  Responsi¬ 
bility’  (TLS,  7  Aug.),  considers  Law¬ 
rence  Durrell,  William  Golding,  Angus 
Wilson,  and  Iris  Murdoch  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  ‘common  deno¬ 
minator’  found  in  their  work,  this 
being  ‘a  refusal  to  accept  group  values 
of  any  kind,  and  a  deep  concern  with 
man  as  an  individual,  and  his  indivi¬ 
dual  acceptance  of  his  responsibilities 
as  a  man — to  God  or  to  other  men’. 
In  a  detailed  exposition  Bowen  ana¬ 
lyses  their  method  of  treating  these 
responsibilities,  their  way  of  escaping 
from,  on  the  one  hand,  the  conformity 
of  an  industrial  society  and,  on  the 
other,  the  prospect  of  universal  Com¬ 
munism.  These  writers  are  selected  as 
having  also  in  common  the  fact  that  their 
work  shows  continuous  development. 

Other  studies  of  individual  novelists 
include  two  on  Aldous  Huxley :  Frank 
Baldanza’s  ‘ Point  Counter  Point : 
Aldous  Huxley  on  “The  Human 
Fugue”’  (South  Atlantic  Quarterly), 
and  S.  Nagarajan’s  ‘Religion  in  Three 
Recent  Novels  of  Aldous  Huxley’ 
(MFS). 

There  are  also  two  articles  on  Evelyn 
Waugh:  Paul  A.  Doyle’s  ‘The  Politics 
of  Waugh’  (Renascence),  and  Paola 
Ferri’s  ‘Evelyn  Waugh  e  la  narrativa 
catolica  inglese’  (Vita  e  P easier o). 

The  following  single  studies  must  also 
be  noted:  Edward  Stokes,  ‘Elizabeth 
Bowen — Pre-Assumption  or  Moral 
Angle?’  (Journal  of  the  Australasian 
University  Language  and  Literature 
Association);  ‘The  Pleasures  of  Know- 
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mg  Rose  Macaulay  ’  {Encounter),  which 
on  the  occasion  of  her  death  is  a  series 
of  tributes  from  Harold  Nicolson, 
Rosamond  Lehmann,  Alan  Pryce- 
Jones,  Dwight  Macdonald,  Patrick 
Kinross,  C.  V.  Wedgwood,  Mark  Bon- 
ham-Carter,  Anthony  Powell,  William 
Plomer,  and  Diana  Cooper;  and 
finally  Lucia  Dickerson’s  ‘Portrait  of 
the  Artist  as  a  Jung  man’  {KR),  which 
examines  the  use  of  Jungian  concepts 
in  the  novels  of  P.  H.  Newby. 

New  novels  of  significance  are  as 
follows :  Ivy  Compton-Burnett’s  A 
Heritage  and  its  History  ;24  John  Wain’s 
A  Travelling  Womans  William  Gold¬ 
ing’s  Free  Fall ;26  and  Roy  Fuller’s  The 
Ruined  Boys,21  the  last  being  a  most 
successful  attempt  to  see  the  problem 
of  the  modern  individual  in  adjusting 
himself  to  the  community  and  to 
authority  in  terms  of  the  ‘new  boy’  at 
school. 

3.  Poetry 

G.  S.  Fraser  has  collected  a  volume 
of  studies28  compiled  from  lectures, 
articles,  and  reviews  ranging  over  a 
number  of  years.  He  establishes  his 
attitude  to  poetry  by  quoting  Hop¬ 
kins’s  pronouncement  that  ‘English 
poetry  is  strong  in  vision  but  weak  in 
rhetoric’.  He  confesses  that  he  himself 
‘comes  down  on  the  side  of  the  roman¬ 
tic  tradition’,  that  he  looks  for  ‘con¬ 
centrations  and  intensities’  and  has 
a  taste  for  ‘saints  and  gay,  sad  dogs’, 
and  that  he  looks  in  the  greatest  poetry 
for  ‘fullness  of  life’.  The  studies  range 
from  Yeats  to  Larkin,  and  are  ever  on 

24  A  Heritage  and  its  History,  by  I. 
Compton-Burnett.  Gollancz.  pp.  240.  15,y. 

25  A  Travelling  Woman,  by  John  Wain. 
Macmillan,  pp.  208.  135.  6d. 

26  Free  Fall,  by  William  Golding.  Faber, 
pp.  253.  15j. 

27  The  Ruined  Boys,  by  Roy  Fuller.  Andre 
Deutsch.  pp.  248.  15s. 

28  Vision  and  Rhetoric:  Studies  in  Modern 
Poetry,  by  G.  S.  Fraser.  Faber,  pp.  285. 
25s. 
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the  lookout  for  the  romantic  and  anti¬ 
romantic  elements  in  modem  poetry. 

Anthony  Thwaite’s  volume  of  criti¬ 
cism29  is  a  new  version  of  his  Essays  on 
Contemporary  English  Poetry  published 
in  Tokyo  in  1957  (see  FIFxxxviii.  237). 
Revision  has  been  undertaken  with  an 
English  audience  in  mind,  and  the  new 
volume  contains  an  entirely  different 
introductory  chapter,  with  the  addition 
of  a  chapter  on  Wilfred  Owen  and 
D.  H.  Lawrence,  and  with  three  or 
four  new  poets  in  the  scheme  of  the 
last  chapter. 

David  Ley’s  anthology30  is  designed 
for  Spanish  readers,  and  includes  poets 
not  only  from  the  British  Isles  but  from 
other  countries  where  English  is  the 
spoken  or  main  literary  language. 
Only  one  poem  is  selected  from  each 
poet.  The  introduction  gives  an  ele¬ 
mentary  outline  of  the  main  trends  in 
modem  poetry. 

In  ‘Symbol  and  Equivalent:  The 
Poetry  of  Industrialism’  {EC)  Paul 
West  considers  ‘circumstances  which 
might  have  impeded  the  writing  of 
poetry  at  the  present  time;  and  exa¬ 
mines  the  efforts  of  writers  to  ‘grapple 
with  the  realities  of  their  circumstances’. 
His  belief  is  that  ‘poetry  will  need  to  be 
more  complex  in  structure  and  simpler 
in  detail’,  and  to  borrow  from  the 
technique  of  novelists  such  as  Wells, 
Kafka,  and  Camus.  Enright  and  Kir- 
kup  are  commended  for  their  attempts 
to  grasp  the  modern  complexity,  and 
Elizabeth  Jennings  for  ‘trying  to  make 
a  myth  out  of  the  life  around  her’.  In 
the  age  of  the  novelist  T.  S.  Eliot  and 
Edith  Sitwell  (in  The  Shadow  of  Cain) 
are  seen  to  stand  alone.  The  con¬ 
clusion  is  that  ‘poetry  has  gone  into 

29  Contemporary  English  Poetry:  An  Intro¬ 
duction,  by  Anthony  Thwaite.  Heinemann. 
pp.  viii+168.  105.  6 d. 

80  Twentieth  Century  English  Poetry,  ed. 
with  an  Introduction  by  Charles  David  Ley. 
Madrid:  Editorial  Alhambra  (Alhambra 
Series  of  English  Literature),  pp.  120.  32 
pesetas. 
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abeyance  as  a  forceful  reporter  of 
contemporary  affairs 

In  The  London  Magazine  poets  and 
critics  contribute  to  a  symposium  on 
‘English  Poetry  since  1945’,  among 
them  being  G.  S.  Fraser,  John  Hollo¬ 
way,  Roy  Fuller,  George  MacBeth, 
Elizabeth  Jennings,  and  A.  Norman 
Jeffares.  The  editor,  surveying  their 
contributions,  is  able  to  conclude  that 
‘we  have  now  a  crop  of  post-war 
poets  A  further  survey  of  the  present 
state  of  affairs  in  poetry  is  given  by 
Roy  Macgregor-Hastie  in  ‘Mid-Cen¬ 
tury  English  Poetry’  ( Letterature 
Moderne).  Charles  Fox  writes  on  ‘Jazz 
and  Poetry’  ( Twentieth  Century). 

The  centenary  of  the  birth  of  A.  E. 
Housman  is  marked  by  William  Plom- 
er,  who,  in  ‘  The  Land  of  Lost  Content  ’ 
{Listener),  recalls  some  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  life,  notes  the  essential 
elements  in  his  verse,  and  assesses  his 
place  in  the  Victorian  age.  D.  R. 
Shackleton  Bailey,  in  ‘A.  E.  Housman 
as  a  Classical  Scholar’  {Listener),  re¬ 
calls  that  he  had  a  chance  of  hearing 
Housman  lecture  a  few  weeks  before 
his  death,  and  claims  that  as  a  classical 
scholar  ‘he  was  beyond  dispute  among 
the  greatest  of  all  time  ’.  New  Housman 
material  is  brought  to  light  by  William 
White  in  ‘A.  E.  Housman  to  Joseph 
Ishill:  Five  Unpublished  Letters’ 
{American  Book  Collector)-,  and  to 
the  same  periodical  White  contributes 
‘Birth  of  a  Poem:  A  Shropshire 
Lad\ 

Tom  Burns  Haber  is  responsible  for 
a  new  edition  of  Housman’s  poems.31 
A  discussion  of  certain  textual  points 
appears  in  TLS,  John  Carter  raising 
questions  of  revision  on  29  May,  and 
Haber  replying  on  24  July. 

R.  D.  McLeod  edits  a  selection  of 

81  The  Complete  Poems  of  A.  E.  Housman, 
ed.  by  Tom  Burns  Haber.  Henry  Holt.  (New 
York  Centennial  edition  with  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  Basil  Davenport  and  a  history  of 
the  text  by  Tom  Burns  Haber.)  $4. 


John  Davidson’s  poems32  which  in¬ 
cludes  all  the  items  contained  in 
Davidson’s  own  1904  selection,  with 
the  addition  of  twenty-one  others  to 
make  the  volume  as  representative  as 
possible.  Davidson’s  outstanding 
quality  is  said  to  be  his  simplicity,  and 
he  is  set  clearly  against  the  ‘climate  of 
opinion’  which  prevailed  in  his  day, 
with  its  scepticism,  doubt,  and  Darwin¬ 
ism.  The  long  introduction  is  critical 
and  biographical,  so  far  as  Davidson’s 
injunction  against  biography  will  allow. 
It  includes  reminiscences  of  Davidson’s 
friends,  a  good  deal  of  unpublished 
material,  and  a  reference  to  the  sad 
irony  of  Shaw’s  encouraging  him  to 
write  a  play  for  the  Court  Theatre 
which,  through  its  failure,  was  the 
cause  of  his  suicide.  It  records  his 
infatuation  with  Swinburne  and  his 
aversion  to  Yeats.  Perhaps  Ernest 
Rhys’s  description  of  a  ‘certain  angry 
pride  ’  in  him  explains  all  his  difficulties 
and  despair,  his  sense  of  persecution, 
and  his  grudge  against  society.  Large 
claims  are  made  for  him  as  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  original  influences 
in  contemporary  English  poetry.  This 
may  be  regarded  as  surprising  and 
sweeping,  but  a  single  poem  which 
begins  ‘Soul,  be  your  own’  and  is  en¬ 
titled  The  Outcast  indicates  that 
Davidson  might  well  have  been  at 
home  in  the  1950’s. 

A  brief  note  by  John  Robert  Moore 
on  ‘Dry den  and  Rupert  Brooke’ 
{MLR)  suggests  that  a  speech  from 
Dryden’s  Don  Sebastian  gave  the  idea, 
imagery,  and  rhythm  for  Brooke’s 
poem,  ‘The  Soldier’. 

In  ‘Edward  Thomas’  {CQ)  John 
Danby  points  out  that  Thomas  has 
survived  the  ‘almost  wholesale  rejec¬ 
tion  of  “The  Georgians”  which  has 
been  a  feature  of  the  last  two  genera¬ 
tions ’.  This  is  probably  because  he  was 

32  Poems  and  Ballads,  by  John  Davidson. 
Selected,  with  an  Introduction,  by  R.  D. 
McLeod.  Unicorn  Press,  pp.  226.  16i. 
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not  infected  by  the  infatuations  of 
his  time’.  The  originality  of  his  blank 
verse  rhythms  and  his  ‘adequacy  to 
what  others  would  find  overwhelming 
or  debilitating’  have  proved  to  be  ‘one 
of  the  genuine  sources  of  strength  in 
twentieth  century  poetry’.  Ralph  Law¬ 
rence,  in  ‘Edward  Thomas  in  Per¬ 
spective’  {English),  reviewing  Eleanor 
Farjeon’s  recent  volume  of  remini¬ 
scences  (see  YW  xxxviii.  273),  recalls 
the  characteristic  qualities  of  Thomas’s 
poetry  and  claims  that  his  poetic 
achievement,  confined  to  two  years’ 
work,  has  won  him  a  ‘modest  im¬ 
mortality’,  a  great  part  of  which  is 
due  to  the  man’s  unforgettable  per¬ 
sonality. 

Wilfred  Owen  is  the  subject  of  two 
studies:  Samuel  J.  Hazo’s  ‘The  Passion 
of  Wilfred  Owen’  ( Renascence ),  and 
Hilda  Spear’s  ‘Wilfred  Owen  and 
Poetic  Truth’  ( Univ .  of  Kansas  City 
Review ). 

Jack  Lindeman  writes  on  ‘The 
“Trench  Poems”  of  Isaac  Rosenberg’ 
{Literary  Review).  C.  E.  Maguire  con¬ 
tributes  ‘Harmony  Unheard:  The 
Poetry  of  Siegfried  Sassoon’  {Rena¬ 
scence). 

The  recent  publication  of  Ralph 
Hodgson’s  poems  (see  YW.  xxxviii. 
273)  has  occasioned  two  review  studies : 
John  Sparrow’s  ‘Ralph  Hodgson’s 
New  Poetry  ’  {Listener),  and  the  anony¬ 
mous  ‘Ralph  Hodgson:  A  Poet’s 
Journey  in  Time’  {TLS,  13  Feb.). 

The  Collected  Poems  of  J.  C.  Squire33 
carry  a  preface  in  which  John  Betjeman 
recalls  the  hundreds  of  people  to  whom 
Squire  gave  a  start  in  literature,  and 
points  out  that  this  volume  is  in  the 
nature  of  an  autobiography,  reflecting 
the  things  which  he  held  dear.  Squire 
was  engaged  on  the  preparation  of  the 
volume  at  the  end  of  his  life,  and 
regarded  it  as  his  most  important  task. 

83  Collected  Poems,  by  J.  C.  Squire.  With 
a  Preface  by  John  Betjeman.  Macmillan, 
pp.  xvii+242.  25.?. 


Betjeman  shows  how  the  ‘  Squirearchy  ’ 
fell  behind  the  taste  of  the  younger 
generation,  but  observes  that  these 
poems  reveal  Squire  to  be  far  less  of  an 
escapist  than  might  be  thought,  and 
that  he  is  at  his  best  as  a  poet  of  direct 
description,  with  a  firm  grip  on 
reality.  Perhaps  the  quality  which 
marks  him  out  from  the  later  genera¬ 
tion  is  his  leisureliness  and  spacious¬ 
ness — he  comes  of  a  generation  which 
had  time,  and  took  more  of  it  to  say 
what  it  had  to  say. 

The  death  of  J.  C.  Squire  and  the 
publication  of  John  Press’s  study  of 
obscurity  in  poetry  {The  Chequer'd 
Shade :  see  YW  xxxviii.  25)  give  rise  to 
a  leading  article  in  TLS  (16  Jan.)  on 
‘Obscurity  in  Poetry’.  It  glances  at  the 
London  Mercury  and  its  upholding  of 
the  ‘Georgian’  tradition,  questioning 
who  can  rightly  be  said  to  belong  to 
this  group,  whose  fundamental  unity 
was  their  acceptance  of  Hardy  as  their 
master.  Their  reputation  is  then  traced 
through  the  slump  of  the  thirties,  when 
they  were  dismissed  as  lacking  in  com¬ 
plexity,  while  the  new  obscurity  cul¬ 
minated  in  the  work  of  Dylan  Thomas, 
and  gave  way  to  the  later  trend — in 
Larkin,  the  revival  of  Graves,  the 
popular  reception  of  Betjeman — to¬ 
wards  clarity  and  simplicity.  But  it  is 
pointed  out  that  in  this  new  trend  it  is 
only  the  expression  which  is  now  clear; 
the  thought  is  subtle  and  complex,  in 
keeping  with  an  age  of  puzzled  thought. 
The  conclusion  is  that  ‘if  something 
was  wrong  with  the  Georgians  it  was 
not  that  their  poems  looked  outwardly 
simple;  it  was  that  nothing  much,  or 
not  enough,  was  going  on  inside,  or 
behind,  the  words’. 

Yeats  is  introduced  in  a  personal 
memoir  by  Monk  Gibbon,34  who  was 
a  distant  cousin,  and  first  met  Yeats  in 
1909.  He  was  closely  acquainted  with 

34  The  Masterpiece  and  the  Man:  Yeats  as 
I  Knew  Him,  by  Monk  Gibbon.  Hart-Davis. 

pp.  226.  21.?. 
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Yeats’s  sisters,  and  includes  some  un¬ 
published  letters  from  them  and  from 
Yeats  himself.  The  approach  is  that  of 
explaining  the  poetry  by  the  life,  and 
gives  a  somewhat  harsh  portrait  of 
Yeats  in  his  later  years.  However,  there 
are  many  illuminating  comments. 
Gibbon  notes  that,  though  Yeats  was 
tone  deaf,  he  was  a  ‘master  of  pace’; 
that  his  conception  of  the  self  and  the 
anti-self  may  have  been  derived  from 
Wilde;  and  that  his  style  was  a  rejec¬ 
tion,  not  of  the  ‘flat  banalities  of  con¬ 
ventional  poetic  diction  ’,  but  of  ‘  windy 
bourgeois  patriotic  eloquence’,  and 
that  he  sought  to  replace  it  by  an 
aristocratic  and  individual  distinction. 
He  finds  that  he  ‘read  other  poets  for 
what  they  said’,  but  that  even  as  a 
schoolboy  he  read  Yeats  ‘for  the  way 
in  which  he  said  it’.  The  final  assess¬ 
ment  is  that  Yeats  was  not  a  universal 
poet,  he  was  a  subjective  one — ‘When 
everything  is  said  and  done,  it  comes 
to  this :  he  retreats  into  an  ivory  tower 
where  we  are  only  too  glad  to  follow 
him.  His  power  over  us  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  he  allows  us  to  escape  from 
the  disquieting  external  world  into 
his  own  disdainful  aristocratic  world 
which  is  so  completely  different.’ 

John  Unterecker’s  guide  to  the 
reading  of  Yeats35  is  a  poem-by-poem 
analysis,  which  is  intended  to  supple¬ 
ment  Yeats’s  Collected  Poems  ‘by 
providing  for  the  reader  some  of  the 
basic  information  he  will  need  in  order 
to  come  to  an  intelligent  evaluation’. 
It  introduces  the  analysis  by  an  outline 
of  biographical  information  and  of 
major  themes,  and  then  takes  the 
reader  through  the  poems  with  a  de¬ 
tailed  exposition  of  background,  pur¬ 
pose,  structure,  and  symbolism,  and 
it  concludes  with  a  chronology  of  the 
outstanding  events  in  Yeats’s  career. 

An  unusual  and  useful  reference  to 

35  A  Reader's  Guide  to  W.  B.  Yeats,  by 
John  Unterecker.  Thames  &  Hudson,  pp. 
310.  2  Is. 


Yeats  the  editor  is  to  be  found  in 
Joseph  Cohen’s  ‘In  Memory  of  W.  B. 
Yeats — and  Wilfred  Owen’  ( JEGP ), 
which  looks  into  the  question  of 
Yeats’s  exclusion  of  Wilfred  Owen 
from  the  Oxford  Book  of  Modern  Verse. 
Cohen  decides  that  Yeats’s  animosity 
towards  Owen  was  based  on  his  objec¬ 
tion  to  many  war  poets — that  ‘passive 
suffering  is  not  a  theme  for  poetry’. 
He  also  points  out  that  Yeats  did  not 
know  all  of  Owen’s  work,  much  of 
which  was  in  manuscript  in  the  British 
Museum  at  the  time  of  selection.  Also 
it  might  well  be  that  Owen’s  ‘early 
lushness’  was  too  like  Yeats  himself. 

Denis  Donoghue,  in  ‘The  Vigour  of 
Its  Blood:  Yeats’s  “Words  for  Music 
Perhaps  ”  ’  (KR),  examines  this  work  as 
an  expression  of  Yeats’s  struggle  to 
reconcile  Soul  and  Body,  as  a  ‘move¬ 
ment  of  the  psyche’  downward  into 
the  ‘limited,  finite  thing'.  Thomas  R. 
Whitaker,  in  ‘The  Dialectic  of  Yeats’s 
Vision  of  History’  ( MP ),  searches  into 
the  nature  of  Yeats’s  vision  of  a  new 
age,  traces  its  development,  and  defines 
his  attitude  to  the  future. 

Wilbert  Snow,  in  ‘A  Yeats-Long- 
fellow  Parallel’  ( MLN ),  suggests  that 
Yeats’s  ‘When  You  are  Old  and  Gray 
and  Full  of  Sleep’  took  many  hints 
from  a  very  similar  passage  in  Long¬ 
fellow’s  book  of  travel  sketches,  Outre- 
Mer,  especially  since  Yeats’s  ‘pilgrim 
soul’  image  echoes  Longfellow’s  title 
‘The  Pilgrim’s  Breviary’.  No  mention 
is  made  of  the  Ronsard  original.  An¬ 
other  parallel  is  detected  by  Michael 
Fixler  in  ‘The  Affinities  between  J.  K. 
Huysmans  and  the  “Rosicrucian” 
Stories  of  W.  B.  Yeats’  {.PM LA).  He 
finds  that,  though  Huysmans  ‘did  not 
confound  or  reconcile  the  opposition 
of  good  and  evil  ...  as  Yeats  did’, 
there  are  elements  in  ‘The  Tables  of  the 
Law’  and  ‘  Rosa  Alchemica  ’  which  have 
affinities  with  the  writings  of  Huys¬ 
mans  and  owe  something  to  A  Rebours. 
The  difference  is  that  ‘what  may  be  for 
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Yeats  a  symbol  is  in  Huysmans’  hands 
a  fact’. 

H.  W.  Hausermann,  in  ‘W.  B.  Yeats 
and  W.  J.  Turner  1935-1937’  (. ES ), 
comments  on  some  hitherto  unpub¬ 
lished  correspondence  between  the  two 
poets,  presents  the  letters  in  chrono¬ 
logical  order,  and  shows  how  they 
concern  the  work  Yeats  was  engaged 
upon  at  the  time. 

The  following  are  more  detailed 
studies:  ‘Yeats’s  “Beast”  and  the 
Unicom’,  by  Giorgio  Melchiori  ( DUJ ) ; 
‘Yeats’s  Metaphors  of  Permanence’, 
by  Charles  A.  Raines  ( Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  Literature)-,  ‘Yeats’s  “The  Folly 
of  Being  Comforted”’,  by  Peter  J. 
Seng  (Ex);  and  ‘A  Reading  of  The 
Tower' ,  by  Sarah  Youngblood  (Twen¬ 
tieth  Century  Literature). 

Yeats  as  a  dramatist  is  the  subject  of 
the  following:  ‘Yeats,  Bullen,  and  the 
Irish  Drama’,  by  Frank  C.  Nelick 
(Modern  Drama);  ‘Dramatic  Values, 
Yeats,  and  The  Countess  Cathleen',  by 
Harold  Orel  (Modern  Drama);  ‘Yeats 
as  Dramatist’,  by  Henry  Popkin  (7m- 
lane  Drama  Review)  ;  and  ‘W.  B.  Yeats 
as  a  Playwright’,  by  Morton  Irving 
Seiden  (Western  Humanities  Review). 

Charles  Williams,  who  made  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  contribution  to  all  literary 
forms,  is  included  under  the  poets  in 
deference  to  the  definition  of  him  in 
the  anonymous  ‘The  Philosopher-Poet’ 
(TLS,  6  Feb.)  as  one  whose  every 
activity  was  ‘essentially  only  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  means  of  expressing  his  poetic 
philosophy — or,  if  it  is  preferred — his 
philosophic  poetry  ’.  The  article  weighs 
his  chances  of  ‘lasting’,  and  refers  to 
his  excessively  personal  use  of  myth 
which  results  in  a  lack  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  author  and  reader.  It  is 
noted  that  his  exploration  of  themes  of 
co-inherence  and  substitution,  which 
are  a  restatement  of  the  two  doctrines 
of  Incarnation  and  Atonement,  sets 
him  apart  from  the  common  run  of 
poets  and  philosophers  today.  It  is 


suggested  that  his  failure  to  achieve 
the  height  of  ‘feeling  intellect’  for 
which  he  strove  may  cause  him  to  be 
forgotten  when  others  succeed  after 
him,  and  last. 

A  full-length  life  and  study  of 
Williams  is  contributed  by  Alice  Mary 
Hadfield,36  who  worked  with  him  in 
the  Oxford  University  Press.  Her  book 
is  ‘meant  to  be  an  introduction  to  the 
basis  of  his  thought’,  concentrating  in 
particular  on  the  poetry,  and  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  much  unpublished  material. 
Williams’s  essential  quality  emerges  on 
the  first  page— the  ‘capacity  to  make  of 
the  total  ordinariness  of  his  life  a  most 
extraordinary  and  impassioned  exist¬ 
ence’.  His  central  poetic  themes  of 
darkness  and  love  in  darkness  are 
noted.  The  growth  of  his  work  is  closely 
related  to  his  life.  His  unique  inter¬ 
pretative  powers  as  a  lecturer  are 
vividly  recorded;  his  intensely  serious 
view  of  literary  criticism,  and  his  ideal 
of  freeing  it  from  fashion  and  restoring 
it  to  the  service  of  poetry,  are  carefully 
presented,  and  illustrate  the  dedicated 
nature  of  his  work.  In  his  poetiy  as  in 
his  novels  he  is  shown  to  write  about 
‘people  and  about  something  happen¬ 
ing’.  It  is  in  his  novels  that  signs  of 
existentialism  appear.  Their  exciting 
quality  arises  from  his  ‘ability  to  seize 
on  a  mystery  and  express  it  in  his  own 
experience  and  emotions’.  It  was  his 
sense  of  this  mystery  in  everyday  life 
which  constituted  the  religious  quality 
of  his  mind.  His  work  for  the  Religious 
Drama  Society,  which  began  in  1935, 
is  recorded,  and  in  the  analysis  of  his 
plays  a  recurrent  figure  is  discerned, 
representing  what  he  called  Necessity. 
His  dramatic  themes  are  excellently 
expounded,  but  it  is  made  clear  that  the 
plays  were  ‘less  to  him  than  the  poetry’. 
The  gradual  evolution  is  traced  of 
Williams’s  all-embracing  theory  of 

36  An  Introduction  to  Charles  Williams,  by 
Alice  Mary  Hadfield.  Robert  Hale.  pp.  x+ 
221.  21s. 
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co-inherence,  of  the  life  of  love  in  the 
‘daily  life’,  a  conception  which  gives  to 
his  writing  an  ‘extraordinary  sense  of 
glory’.  The  operation  of  his  central 
themes  of  co-inherence,  substitution, 
and  exchange  is  shown  to  be  most  fully 
worked  out  in  his  presentation  of  the 
Arthurian  myths.  This  is  a  remarkable 
study,  which  relies  not  only  on  devotion 
and  close  friendship,  but  on  the  capa¬ 
city  for  detached  assessment. 

An  examination  of  one  aspect  of 
Williams’s  thought  comes  from  Ernest 
Beaumont  in  ‘Charles  Williams  and 
the  Power  of  Eros’  ( Dublin  Review). 

T.  S.  Eliot  is  profoundly  analysed 
by  Vincent  Buckley37  in  two  essays 
included  in  a  volume  of  studies  con¬ 
cerning  poetry  and  morality.  The  intro¬ 
duction,  by  Basil  Willey,  claims  that 
‘  anyone  who  may  have  been  apt  to  take 
too  simple  a  view  of  the  relationship 
between  poetry  and  morality  will  find 
his  thought  becoming  deepened  and 
enriched  as  he  reads  these  pages.’  The 
criticism  of  T.  S.  Eliot,  along  with  that 
of  F.  R.  Leavis,  is  examined  because 
of  their  interest  in  the  moral  quality  of 
poetry,  which  reaches  a  point  of  defini¬ 
tion  where  the  question  arises  of  the 
relation  between  great  poetry  and 
moral  vitality.  The  essay  on  ‘Imper¬ 
sonal  Order’  claims  that  Eliot  has 
radically  altered  twentieth-century  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  kind  of  reality  a  poem 
is — he  is  a  key  text  in  the  discussion  of 
‘the  ideas  which  have  been  held  during 
the  past  hundred  years  on  the  moral 
significance  of  poetry’.  For  Eliot  im¬ 
personality  is  the  key  to  his  whole  view 
of  the  value  of  poetry,  because  im¬ 
personality  ‘clarifies  what  in  human 
experience  could  not  be  clarified’.  The 
essay  on  ‘The  Question  of  Orthodoxy’ 
examines  Eliot’s  ‘negative  didacti- 

87  Poetry  and  Morality:  Studies  on  the 
Criticism  of  Matthew  Arnold,  T.  S.  Eliot  and 
F.  R.  Leavis,  by  Vincent  Buckley.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Basil  Willey.  Chatto  & 
Windus.  pp.  239.  2U. 


cism’,  and  shows  that  his  fundamental 
interest  lies  in  the  poet’s  way  of  ‘con¬ 
fronting  the  reality  of  his  own  emo¬ 
tions’  and,  beneath  them,  the  ‘moral 
and  spiritual  reality  to  whose  existence 
they  testify’.  Thus  the  writer’s  self¬ 
investigations  become  moral.  A  useful 
distinction  is  made  between  Arnold’s 
and  Eliot’s  conception  of  culture,  and 
the  study  includes  a  consideration  of 
Eliot’s  views  of  Yeats,  Hopkins,  and 
Baudelaire,  openly  facing  some  of 
Eliot’s  deficiencies.  Indeed,  Buckley 
observes  that  Eliot  comes  to  a  point 
where  he  seems  to  ‘expect  too  little  of 
poetry’.  ‘What  is  deficient  is  not  Eliot’s 
conception  of  the  breadth  of  the  tradi¬ 
tion,  but  his  feeling  for  the  positive 
vitality  which  at  every  point  quickens 
it,  for  its  incarnational  and  hence  its 
affirmative  character.’  Buckley  con¬ 
cludes  that  ‘  what  he  seems  to  expect  of 
[poetry],  finally,  is  a  report  on  the 
human  condition’.  This  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  analysis  and  assessment  of  Eliot’s 
critical  powers  and  precepts. 

In  ‘T.  S.  Eliot’s  Criterion :  The 
Editor  and  his  Contributors’  (CL) 
Herbert  Howarth  regards  the  Criterion 
as  a  ‘catalyst’  in  the  development  of 
Eliot’s  writing.  He  illustrates  the 
‘dynamic  effects’  which  his  conscien¬ 
tious  editing  had  on  Eliot  the  poet,  and 
also  the  influences  he  derived  from  its 
contributors,  particularly  from  May 
Sinclair  and  Mario  Praz.  Even  in  the 
plays  there  are  seen  to  emerge  hints 
from  the  Criterion  which  had  lain 
‘quiescent  for  years’. 

In  ‘  Ash  Wednesday :  The  Purgatorio 
in  a  Modem  Mode’  (CL)  Sister  M. 
Cleophas,  R.S.M.,  takes  this  poem  as 
a  ‘fulcrum  for  the  whole  corpus  of 
Eliot’s  poetry’,  which  represents  a 
‘psychological  journey  of  the  soul’s 
struggle  in  the  sceptical  modern  world’ ; 
she  shows  how  it  draws  upon  Dante’s 
II  Purgatorio,  following  the  underlying 
structure  of  the  second  canto. 

Florence  Marsh,  in  ‘The  Ocean- 
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Desert:  The  Ancient  Mariner  and  The 
Waste  Land '  {EC),  draws  an  interesting 
comparison  between  the  two  poems. 
Both  prove  to  be  religious  poems  con¬ 
cerned  with  salvation,  their  protagon¬ 
ists  needing  to  recover  from  a  living 
death;  both  contain  the  central  image 
of  spiritual  dryness;  but  whereas  Eliot 
is  concerned  with  the  state  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  Coleridge  is  concerned  with  a 
single  soul. 

Peter  Kline  contributes  a  valuable 
study  in  ‘The  Spiritual  Center  in 
Eliot’s  Plays’  (KR),  pointing  out  that, 
though  Eliot  deals  with  a  very  narrow 
range  of  experience,  his  depth  is  pro¬ 
founder  ‘in  its  implications  than  any¬ 
thing  previously  realized  in  successful 
drama’.  He  claims  that  Eliot  has 
achieved  a  solution  to  the  human 
dilemma,  and  that  the  structural 
limitations  of  the  plays  are  ‘insignifi¬ 
cant  beside  the  spiritual  and  philo¬ 
sophical  impact’.  Eliot  has  produced 
a  new  type  of  drama,  growing  out  of 
his  own  experience  of  life  and  litera¬ 
ture.  His  central  character  is  similar  to 
himself,  and  in  this  he  may  be  compared 
to  Marlowe  and  Faustus. 

John  M.  Major,  in  ‘Eliot’s  Gerontion 
and  As  You  Like  It'  {MLN),  draws 
attention  to  the  ‘shaping  influence  of 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  drama’  in 
Eliot’s  poetry,  and  compares  his 
‘Thoughts  of  a  dry  brain  in  a  dry 
season’  with  Jaques’s  brain  which  is 
‘as  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit’.  He 
points  out  that  in  Elizabethan  psycho¬ 
logy  the  man  with  a  dry  brain  was  old, 
melancholy  and  wise,  and  thus  estab¬ 
lishes  a  similarity  between  Gerontion 
and  Jaques. 

Priscilla  Preston,  in  ‘A  Note  on 
T.  S.  Eliot  and  Sherlock  Holmes’ 
{MLR),  refers  to  Eliot’s  interest  in 
detective  stories,  and  points  to  two 
instances  of  the  influence  of  Sherlock 
Holmes  in  Old  Possum's  Book  of 
Practical  Cats. 

Gustav  Cross,  in  ‘A  Note  on  The 


Waste  Land'  {NQ),  offers  an  interesting 
new  interpretation  of  the  ‘red  rock’  in 
the  second  paragraph  of  ‘The  Burial  of 
the  Dead’,  lines  19-30. 

Further  studies  of  individual  poems 
may  be  found  in  the  following :  ‘Eliot’s 
Gerontion',  by  Edgar  F.  Daniels  {Ex); 
‘Eliot’s  The  Waste  Land,  182’  {Ex),  and 
‘A  Note  on  “Prufrock”’  (NQ),  by 
William  H.  Marshall;  ‘“The  Man 
with  Three  Staves  ”  in  the  Structure  of 
The  Waste  Land',  by  Edith  Raybould 
(Anglistische  Studied);  ‘Eliot’s  “Whis¬ 
pers  of  Immortality”’,  by  Victor 
Strandberg  (Ex);  and  ‘Eliot’s  “The 
Love  Song  of  J.  Alfred  Prufrock”, 
15-22’,  by  Arthur  E.  Waterman  (Ex). 

Comparisons  and  relationships  to 
other  writers  are  the  subject  of  Glenn 
S.  Bume’s  ‘T.  S.  Eliot  and  Remy  de 
Gourmont’  (Burlington  Review),  and 
of  Sister  Mary  Gerard’s  ‘Eliot  of  the 
Circle  and  John  of  the  Cross  ’  (Thought). 

General  aspects  of  Eliot’s  work  are 
examined  in  the  following:  ‘The  Con¬ 
cept  of  the  Pattern  in  the  Carpet: 
Conclusions  from  T.  S.  Eliot’  (Revue 
des  Langues  Vivantes),  by  Gerhard 
Baumgaertel;  ‘T.  S.  Eliot  und  die 
Kinder’  (Deutsche  Rundschau),  by 
Neville  Braybrooke;  ‘Compliment 
a  T.  S.  Eliot’  (Mercure  de  France),  by 
Maurice  Gargon;  ‘T.  S.  Eliot  et  la 
tradition  anglaise’  (Cahiers  du  Sud), 
by  Thomas  Good;  ‘Eliot:  The  Ex¬ 
patriate  as  Fugitive’  (Georgia  Review), 
by  Herbert  Howarth;  ‘Rhythmical 
Ambivalence  in  the  Poetry  of  T.  S. 
Eliot’  (Ang.),  by  Jin  Levy;  ‘A  Dan¬ 
gerous  Criminal  Still  at  Large’  (NQ), 
by  Kathleen  Loesch;  ‘The  Mythical 
Method  in  the  Early  Poems  of  T.  S. 
Eliot’  (Anglistische  Studied),  by  Her¬ 
bert  Zoltinek. 

The  plays  are  the  subject  of  the 
following  studies:  ‘Psychiatrist  and 
Saint  in  The  Cocktail  Party '  (Literature 
and  Psychology),  by  Richard  P.  Hovey; 
‘Eliot’s  The  Cocktail  Party'  (Ex),  by 
R.  Baird  Shuman;  ‘A  Twentieth- 
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Century  Everyman  ’  ( CE ),  by  Martin  L. 
Kombluth;  and  ‘T.  S.  Eliot’s  New 
Play’  ( QQ ),  by  Derek  Stanford. 

In  ‘Robert  Graves  and  T.  S.  Eliot’ 
( Twentieth  Century)  Herbert  Read  and 
Edward  Dahlberg  discuss  these  two 
poets,  Read  finding  in  The  Waste  Land 
some  hope  for  modem  poetry,  though 
Dahlberg  declares  it  to  be  dead. 

Robert  Graves  continues  to  take 
greater  prominence  in  critical  studies, 
and  to  be  increasingly  regarded  as  a 
significant  figure  in  contemporary 
poetry.  This  year  he  publishes  his 
Collected  Poems,38  and  a  miscellany39 
which,  besides  new  poems,  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  essays,  talks,  and  short  stories, 
all  alive  with  the  vitality  of  a  persona¬ 
lity  which  remains  irrepressible  in 
the  damping  atmosphere  of  modern 
civilization. 

Donald  Davie,  in  ‘The  Toneless 
Voice  of  Robert  Graves’  {Listener), 
reviews  the  Collected  Poems  and  re¬ 
marks  on  the  uniqueness  of  Robert 
Graves,  which  is  that  he  ‘is  not  selling 
himself  at  all’,  that  ‘whatever  price  we 
pay,  we  are  not  going  to  buy  intimacy  ’. 
When  Graves  is  writing  a  poem  the 
reader  is  not  present  in  his  mind.  In 
discussing  Graves’s  ‘unfashionable’ 
habit  of  talking  about  his  Muse,  Davie 
points  out  that  the  important  thing  is 
that  the  Muse  is  the  person  to  whom 
the  poem  is  addressed,  and  the  poet 
requires  only  her  attention.  He  con¬ 
siders  it  ‘very  salutary  for  the  reader 
to  be  kept  in  his  place  in  this  way’. 
He  approves  of  Graves’s  refusal  to 
confine  himself  to  colloquial  language, 
and  lays  special  emphasis  on  his  ‘  tone¬ 
lessness’,  which  is  his  disregard  for 
‘that  dimension  of  poetry  which  con¬ 
sists  in  conveying  to  the  reader  the 
poet’s  attitude  towards  him’,  and 
which  means  that  he  is  not  limited  to 

88  Collected  Poems,  by  Robert  Graves. 
Cassell,  pp.  320.  25s. 

8*  Steps,  by  Robert  Graves.  Cassell,  pp. 
343.  30s. 


the  social  reality  of  the  relationship 
between  poet  and  reader. 

William  Empson  is  another  poet 
from  an  older  generation  who  is  now 
discovered  to  be  speaking  for  the  new. 
John  Danby,  in  ‘William  Empson’ 
(CQ),  examines  the  reasons  why  Emp- 
son’s  poetry  was  ‘  so  little  attended  to  ’ 
in  the  thirties,  and  is  so  ‘suddenly  taken 
up  with  enthusiasm  in  the  fifties’.  In 
‘Form  and  Content  in  Empson’s 
“Missing  Dates’”  {MLN)  Robert 
Donald  Spector  demonstrates  that 
Empson’s  choice  of  the  villanelle, 
usually  associated  with  courtly  love 
poetry,  for  a  theme  that  is  not  amorous 
symbolizes  the  modem  poet’s  dedica¬ 
tion  to  his  love  of  art. 

Roy  Campbell  is  commemorated  by 
Armand  Guilbert  in  ‘Roy  Campbell 
(1901-1957)  ’  ( Preuves ),  and  by  William 
Plomer  in  ‘Voorslag  Days’  {London 
Magazine). 

Edith  Sitwell  is  the  subject  of  two 
studies:  ‘The  Poetry  of  Edith  Sitwell’ 
{Contemporary  Review),  by  Mervyn  D. 
Coles,  and  ‘Watteau  and  the  Poets’ 
{MLN),  by  P.  E.  Edwards. 

I.  A.  Richards’s  poems40  are  re¬ 
viewed  in  the  TLS  of  1  May;  the 
anonymous  writer  notices  the  relation 
of  the  poems  to  Richards’s  critical 
theory,  and  places  him  in  the  history 
of  modem  poetry,  observing  his  debt 
to  Empson,  Hardy,  and  de  la  Mare. 
John  Hollander  writes  on  ‘I.  A. 
Richards  as  Poet’  {Poetry). 

Louis  MacNeice’s  selection  of 
poems,41  chosen  by  himself,  is  designed 
to  represent  all  aspects  of  his  work, 
particularly  illustrating  ‘  different 
phases  and  different  kinds’.  His  de¬ 
dicatory  poem  of  1948  provides  the 
best  commentary  on  his  present  posi¬ 
tion  in  English  poetry;  like  many 
another  poet,  and  common  man,  he 

40  Goodby  Earth,  by  I.  A.  Richards.  Rout- 
ledge.  pp.  64.  12s.  6 d. 

41  Eighty-Five  Poems,  by  Louis  MacNeice. 
Faber,  pp.  128.  10s.  6 d. 
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has  to  say,  ‘I  lay  my  ear  to  the  ground 
and  no  one  answers.’ 

W.  H.  Auden’s  elusiveness  of  defini¬ 
tion  is  discussed  by  B.  Sunesen  in  ‘  “  All 
We  Are  Not  Stares  Back  at  What  We 
Are”:  A  Note  on  Auden’  ( ES ).  The 
writer  refers  to  Auden’s  constant  re¬ 
visions,  and  takes  Sea  and  Mirror 
(1944),  a  poem  which  has  not  been 
tampered  with,  as  the  basis  for  a  re¬ 
valuation  of  Auden’s  art.  B.  C.  Bloom¬ 
field  provides  ‘Notes  and  Corrections 
on  “The  Making  of  the  Auden 
Canon”,  by  J.  W.  Beach’  ( NQ ). 

Dylan  Thomas  continues  to  be  a 
favourite  subject  for  research  and  com¬ 
ment.  Ralph  N.  Maud,  in  ‘Dylan 
Thomas’s  First  Published  Poem’ 
( MLN ),  points  out  that  ‘And  Death 
Shall  Have  No  Dominion’  was  first 
published  in  the  New  English  Weekly, 
Vol.  Ill,  No.  5, 18  May  1933,  and  notes 
the  differences  between  this  and  the 
final  version  of  the  poem.  C.  B.  Cox, 
in  ‘Dylan  Thomas’s  “Fern  Hill’” 
(CQ),  analyses  the  use  of  imagery, 
comments  on  the  poem  as  an  adult 
interpretation  of  childhood  experience, 
and  points  to  Thomas’s  importance  in 
‘reminding  us  of  the  wonder  of  exis¬ 
tence’. 

Raymond  Williams  considers  Under 
Milk  Wood  in  ‘Dylan  Thomas’s  Play 
for  Voices’  (CQ). 

Further  studies  of  individual  poems 
include  the  following:  ‘Thomas’s  “To¬ 
day,  This  Insect”’  (Ex),  by  Bill  Casey; 
‘Thomas’s  “A  Refusal  to  Mourn  the 
Death,  by  Fire,  of  a  Child  in  London  ”  ’ 
(Ex),  by  John  A.  Clair;  ‘Thomas’s 
“The  Conversation  of  Prayer”’  (Ex), 
by  Robert  C.  Jones;  ‘Thomas’s 
“  Sonnet  II”  ’  (Ex),  by  Bernard  Kniger; 
‘Dylan  Thomas’s  “Hewn  Voice”’ 
(TSLL),  by  William  T.  Moynihan;  and 
‘Thomas’s  “In  My  Craft  or  Sullen 
Art”’  (Ex),  by  Patricia  Meyer  Spacks. 

General  studies  of  Thomas  include 
the  following:  ‘Of  Monkeys,  Nudes, 
and  the  Good  Gray  Poet:  Dylan 


Thomas  and  Walt  Whitman’  (Western 
Humanities  Review),  by  Bernice  Slote 
and  James  E.  Miller,  Jr.,  and  ‘The  Art 
of  the  Intricate  Image’  (Letterature 
Moderne),  by  A.  J.  Smith. 

The  death  of  Edwin  Muir  has 
brought  several  appreciations.  Herbert 
Read,  in  ‘Edwin  Muir’  (Encounter), 
gives  an  estimate  and  appreciation  of 
Muir’s  poetry  and  of  the  values  he  up¬ 
held.  Hermann  Peschmann,  in  ‘Edwin 
Muir :  A  Return  to  Radical  Innocence’ 
(English),  commends  his  quiet  indivi¬ 
dualism,  his  awareness  of  but  apartness 
from  the  upheavals  of  the  world,  de¬ 
fining  his  preoccupation  with  ‘self¬ 
integration’  as  the  keynote  of  his  work. 

Other  appreciations  come  from  the 
following:  Derek  Stanford,  in  ‘Edwin 
Muir  (1887-1959)’  (Contemporary  Re¬ 
view );  R.  P.  Blackmur,  in  ‘Edwin 
Muir:  Between  the  Tiger’s  Paws’ 
(KR);  David  Galler,  in  ‘Edwin  Muir’ 
(Poetry)-,  Ilab  H.  Hassan  in  ‘Of  Time 
and  Emblematic  Reconciliation :  Notes 
on  the  Poetry  of  Edwin  Muir’  (South 
Atlantic  Quarterly)-,  and  Ralph  J. 
Mills,  Jr.,  in  ‘Edwin  Muir:  Speech 
from  Darkness  Grown’  (Accent). 

Muir’s  edition  of  New  Poets,*2  com¬ 
pleted  shortly  before  his  death,  con¬ 
tains  the  work  of  three  hitherto 
unpublished  poets,  Iain  Crichton 
Smith,  Karen  Gershon,  and  Christo¬ 
pher  Leverson.  These  he  chose,  not 
with  any  purpose  of  producing  a  ‘re¬ 
presentative  body  of  contemporary 
verse  ’,  but  because  he  had  in  mind  ‘  the 
power  of  poetry  to  move  or  illumine 
or  delight’,  and  because  he  felt  that 
‘the  future  of  poetry,  about  which  we 
think  so  much  nowadays,  depends  on 
qualities  such  as  these  rather  than  on 
the  maintenance  of  a  contemporary 
idiom  of  a  given  attitude’. 

Roy  Fuller  and  R.  S.  Thomas  are 
the  subject  of  Julian  Mitchell’s  ‘Out 
of  Touch  with  the  Times’  (London 

42  New  Poets  1959,  ed.  by  Edwin  Muir. 
Eyre  &  Spottiswoode.  pp.  156.  18s. 
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Magazine),  which  condemns  the  aca¬ 
demic  quality  of  New  Lines,  maintains 
that  poetry  must  capture  a  wider 
audience,  and  commends  Fuller  and 
Thomas  for  their  ability  to  do  this. 

David  Gascoyne’s  poetry  is  examined 
by  Elizabeth  Jennings  in  ‘The  Restora¬ 
tion  of  Symbols’  ( Twentieth  Century ). 

John  Betjeman’s  popular  success 
and  his  relation  to  contemporary  cul¬ 
ture  are  considered  by  Bernard  Ber¬ 
gonzi  in  ‘Culture  and  Mr.  Betjeman’ 
( Twentieth  Century). 

C.  B.  Cox  writes  on  ‘Philip  Larkin’ 
(CQ),  and  Hazard  Adams  on  ‘The 
Poetry  of  Kathleen  Raine’  ( TSE ). 

A  poet  whose  significance  is  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  recognized  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  A.  E.  Dyson’s  study,  ‘Ted 
Hughes’  (CQ). 

James  Kirkup’s  new  volume  of 
poems43  shows  a  widening  of  subject- 
matter,  reflecting  his  experiences  over¬ 
seas.  Kirkup’s  second  volume  of 
autobiography44  covers  the  years  of  his 
childhood  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen. 

James  Press’s  second  volume  of 
poems45  includes  The  Betrayers,  which 
was  awarded  the  first  prize  at  the 
Cheltenham  Literary  Festival  in  1958. 
His  authentic  East  Anglian  atmosphere 
and  his  strength  and  directness  of 
statement  are  a  welcome  indication  of 
the  new  trend  in  poetry  towards  sim¬ 
plicity  of  expression  combined  with 
subtlety  of  thought. 

James  Harrison,46  writing  of  mines, 
slag  heaps,  and  erosion,  as  well  as  of 
dreams  and  rock  pools,  achieves  the 
same  precision  and  directness. 

Christopher  Logue47  brings  in  a  new 

48  The  Prodigal  Son:  Poems,  1956-59,  by 
James  Kirkup.  O.U.P.  pp.  105.  15s. 

44  Sorrows,  Passions  and  Alarms,  by  James 
Kirkup.  Collins,  pp.  192.  15s. 

45  Guy  Fawkes  Night  and  Other  Poems,  by 
James  Press.  O.U.P.  pp.  68.  12s.  6 d. 

46  Catchment  Area:  Poems,  by  James 
Harrison.  O.U.P.  pp.  51.  10s.  6d. 

47  Songs,  by  Christopher  Logue.  Hutchin¬ 
son.  pp.  117.  12s.  6 d. 


note  of  vitality,  abruptness,  and  out¬ 
ward-looking  lyricism,  a  lyricism  that 
is  at  the  same  time  bitingly  satirical. 

All  these  new  poets  give  a  clear 
indication  that  a  new  movement  in 
poetry  is  now  afoot. 

4.  The  Drama 

Fifty  years  after  his  death  the  first 
definitive,  authorized  biography  of 
J.  M.  Synge  appears.48  The  author, 
David  Greene,  was  given  access  to  all 
the  Synge  papers  by  Synge’s  nephew, 
Edward  Stephens,  who  died  before 
their  work  of  collaboration  was  com¬ 
plete,  and  whose  wife  agreed  to 
Greene’s  continuing  the  biography, 
provided  that  Stephens  was  given 
credit  for  his  share  in  the  authorship. 
Among  the  papers  are  letters  from 
Synge  to  Molly  Allgood,  together  with 
diaries  and  notebooks,  both  of  his  own 
and  of  his  family’s.  The  result  is  at  last 
a  complete  picture  of  Synge,  throwing 
much  new  light  upon  him.  There  is  an 
illuminating  account  of  his  early  years, 
showing  his  interest  in  and  study  of  the 
Breton  language,  and  his  knowledge 
of  continental  Celticism.  His  typically 
Bohemian,  family-shocking  youth, 
allied  to  his  hereditary  morbidity  of 
temperament  and  preoccupation  with 
death,  contributed  to  the  nature  of  his 
genius.  The  letters  and  notebooks 
record  phrases,  idioms,  and  incidents 
that  he  translated  into  his  plays.  His 
whole  attitude  to  the  Irish  Theatre 
Movement  is  clearly  defined.  Greene 
indicates  the  irony  of  the  fact  that  the 
Irish  Literary  Revival  was  founded  by 
people  whose  origins  were  not  Celtic, 
and  whose  knowledge  of  the  tradition 
they  sought  to  revive  was  slight.  Synge’s 
roots  were  deeper;  he  considered  that 
Yeats  and  Lady  Gregory  were  ‘inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Celtic  twilight’,  whereas  he 
was  interested  in  flesh-and-blood  peo- 

48  J.  M.  Synge,  1871-1909,  by  David  H. 
Greene  and  Edward  M.  Stephens.  New 
York:  Macmillan,  pp.  xiii+321.  $6.95. 
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pie.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  humour 
was  the  only  thing  Lady  Gregory’s 
Tittle  farces’  could  boast.  The  note¬ 
books  also  reveal  the  careful  and  de¬ 
liberate  workmanship  that  went  into 
his  plays,  and  throw  light  on  the 
troubled  relationship  with  Molly  All¬ 
good.  This  lover  and  observer  of 
humanity,  at  once  so  solitary  and  so 
sociable,  is  most  convincingly  por¬ 
trayed  and  interpreted  in  this  book, 
and  the  final  impression  justifies  Yeats’s 
pronouncement  that  Synge  ‘isoiated 
himself  .  .  .  from  all  contagious 
opinions  of  poorer  minds’. 

Much  useful  and  distinguished  work 
is  now  being  done  on  Bernard  Shaw. 
H.  M.  Burton  edits  an  anthology  of 
Shaw’s  prose  49  in  which  A.  C.  Ward’s 
preface  gives  a  valuable  general  assess¬ 
ment  and  interpretation,  drawing  atten¬ 
tion  to  Shaw’s  sensitiveness  to  the  sound 
of  words  and  to  the  Augustan  quality 
of  his  prose:  ‘Like  Swift’s  Shaw’s  prose 
is  forceful;  like  Bunyan’s  it  is  plain, 
and  like  the  prose  of  both  it  has  the 
sinews  of  endurance.’  Burton’s  intro¬ 
duction  discusses  Shaw  as  the  ‘artist 
in  words’.  He  makes  the  perhaps  sur¬ 
prising  calculation  that  not  more  than 
one-third  of  Shaw’s  vast  output  was 
dramatic.  He  notes  the  difficulty  of 
defining  wherein  Shaw’s  perfection  in 
prose  lies,  especially  as  he  has  reiterated 
that  he  was  not  interested  in  style.  With 
his  disregard  for  the  allusive  word  or 
the  associative  sentence,  it  is  clear  that 
‘serviceable  functionalism’  was  the 
basis  of  his  prose  manner.  The  close 
reasoning  and  paradoxical  style  of  his 
dramatic  dialogues  is  exactly  the  same 
as  that  in  his  prose.  The  anthology 
aims  at  demonstrating  the  width  and 
depth  of  the  ‘territory  which  G.  B.  S. 
explored’,  and  at  illustrating  the  many- 

49  Bernard.  Shaw:  A  Prose  Anthology, 
selected  and  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  H.  M.  Burton.  Preface  by  A.  C.  Ward. 
Longmans,  in  association  with  Constable, 
pp.  xxiii+296.  Ss.  6d. 


sidedness  of  the  man.  It  covers  political, 
philosophical,  and  autobiographical 
writings  as  well  as  passages  from  the 
plays  and  from  Shaw’s  musical  art,  and 
dramatic  criticism. 

E.  N.  Rao  contributes  a  full-length 
study  of  Shaw  as  a  novelist.50 

Stuart  Holroyd,  in  ‘Ambassador 
Extraordinary:  The  Ubiquity  of  Ber¬ 
nard  Shaw’  ( TLS ,  7  Aug.),  relates 
Shaw  to  the  continued  function  of  Ire¬ 
land  in  producing  a  ‘vantage-point’ 
from  which  the  whole  world-picture 
falls  into  place.  Ireland’s  inveterate 
habit  of  exile  is  said  to  have  given  it 
this  capacity,  and  England  has  always 
drawn  her  life-blood  from  Ireland. 
Shaw  is  thus  related  also  to  Swift,  and 
was  saved  from  a  similar  fate  by  his 
habit  of  ‘clowning’,  which  caused  him 
to  die  a  millionaire.  It  is  most  perti¬ 
nently  stated  that  it  is  time  we  changed 
our  opinion  about  Shaw.  The  charge 
that  he  had  no  sense  of  tragedy  is 
refuted  by  a  reference  to  Captain  Shot- 
over;  the  Communistic  pronounce¬ 
ments  are  rejected,  and  Shaw  is  placed 
where  he  belongs — in  the  eighteenth 
century.  ‘Augustan  and  Anglo-Irish’ 
are  adequate  definitions  for  him. 

Doris  M.  Alexander,  in  ‘Captain 
Brant  and  Captain  Brassbound:  The 
Origin  of  an  O’Neill  Character’ 
( MLN ),  refers  to  O’Neill’s  difficulty 
with  his  Aegisthus  character  in  Mourn¬ 
ing  Becomes  Electra,  and  shows  that 
his  solution  was  to  make  Brant  ‘an 
almost  unaltered  duplicate  of  George 
Bernard  Shaw’s  Captain  Brassbound’. 
This  is  said  to  be  in  line  with  O’Neill’s 
admiration  for  Shaw,  and  after  a  com¬ 
parison  of  details  the  conclusion  is  that 
O’Neill’s  is  ‘a  far  greater  work  than 
Captain  Brassbound’. 

Irving  McKee,  in  ‘Bernard  Shaw’s 

60  Shaw  the  Novelist,  A  Critical  Study 
of  Shaw’s  Narrative  Fiction,  with  a  Fore¬ 
word  by  M.  V.  Rama  Sarma,  by  E.  N. 
Rao.  Masulipatam:  Triveni.  Rupees  2.50. 
pp.  114. 
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Beginnings  on  the  London  Stage’ 

( PMLA ),  examines  the  typescript  of  a 
play  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  Office 
entitled  Alps  and  Balkans,  which  was 
the  first  name  for  Anns  and  the  Man. 
He  indicates  variations  from  the  final 
version,  and  records  the  negotiations 
concerning  the  production  of  the  play. 
From  manuscript  letters  of  Shaw  to 
Janet  Achurch  he  extracts  Shaw’s  in¬ 
tentions  in  Candida,  particularly  the 
conception  of  Marchbanks  as  a  view 
of  himself.  He  collects  useful  details 
of  the  production  and  contemporary 
notices  of  Shaw’s  early  plays. 

The  Shavian  contains  some  useful 
studies,  which  include  an  anonymous 
study  of  Major  Barbara  entitled  ‘The 
Return  of  Ulysses’;  ‘Two  Fallen 
Women:  Paula  Tanqueray  and  Kitty 
Warren’,  by  Martin  L.  Kombluth; 
‘The  Vivie-Frank  Relationship  in  Mrs. 
Warren's  Profession' ,  by  Arthur  H. 
Nethercot;  ‘The  Place  of  Shaw  in 
Modem  Repertory’,  by  Barbara 
Smoker;  ‘From  The  Cenci  to  St.  Joan', 
by  Sybil  Thorndike  and  Barbara  Jef- 
ford ;  ‘  Shakes  v.  Shav  ’,  by  Roy  Walker ; 
‘Shaw  and  Strindberg’,  by  Colin  Wil¬ 
son;  and  ‘Genesis  of  a  Dramatic 
Critic’,  by  Dan  H.  Laurence. 

The  Shaw  Review  includes  both  criti¬ 
cal  and  bibliographical  material,  of 
which  the  following  should  be  noted: 
‘ Heartbreak  House:  Shaw’s  Elegy  for 
Europe’,  by  Robert  W.  Corrigan;  ‘The 
“Pentecostal  Flame”  and  the  “Lower 
Centers”:  Too  True  to  Be  Good',  by 
Frederick  P.  W.  McDowell;  ‘Doctor 
Ridgeon’s  Deceptive  Dilemma’,  by 
Norbert  F.  O’Donnell;  ‘Boss  Mangan, 
Peer  Gynt,  and  Heartbreak  House ',  by 
Robert  R.  Reed;  ‘Bernard  Shaw’s 
Marxist  Utopias’,  by  Paul  A.  Hum- 
mert;  ‘G.  B.  S.  on  the  Platform’,  by 
John  J.  Weisert-Bahr;  ‘Mrs.  Warren 
Comes  to  America,  or  The  Blue-Noses, 
the  Politicians,  and  the  Procurers  ’,  by 
George  E.  Wellwarth;  ‘A  Continuing 
Check-list  of  Shaviana’,  by  Charles  A. 


Carpenter,  Jr.  (ed.);  ‘An  Annotated 
Check-list  of  Criticism  of  the  post- 
Saint  Joan  plays’,  by  T.  J.  Spencer: 
‘Some  Shavian  Links  with  Dublin  as 
recorded  in  the  Holloway  Diaries’,  by 
Michael  J.  O’Neill;  ‘Shavian  Dead 
Letter  File’,  by  Stanley  Weintraub. 

Other  studies  of  individual  plays  in¬ 
clude:  ‘ Back  to  Methuselah  and  the 
Birmingham  Repertory  Company  ’,  by 
H.  M.  Geduld  ( Modern  Drama)’,  ‘The 
Rhetoric  of  Candida',  by  Walter  N. 
King  ( Modern  Drama);  “‘The  Eternal 
Against  the  Expedient  ” :  Structure  and 
Theme  in  Shaw’s  The  Apple  Cart ',  by 
Frederick  P.  W.  McDowell  {Modern 
Drama). 

General  studies  include  the  follow¬ 
ing:  ‘Shaw’s  Women’,  by  Toni  Block 
{Modern  Drama);  ‘Ovation  for  Shaw’, 
by  Bertolt  Brecht  {Modern  Drama); 
‘Shaw  and  America:  The  End  of  a 
Century  ’,  by  Archibald  Henderson 
{Modern  Drama);  ‘Shaw  on  Art’,  by 
Jack  Kalmar  {Modern  Drama);  ‘  G.  B.  S. 
on  Literature:  The  Author  as  Critic’, 
by  Carlyle  King  {QQ);  ‘Bernard  Shaw, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen’,  by  Arthur 
Nethercot  {Modern  Drama);  ‘A  Mote 
in  the  Critic’s  Eye :  Bernard  Shaw  and 
Comedy’,  by  Bruce  R.  Park  {UTSE); 
‘G.  B.  S.  and  the  ABC’,  by  Barbara 
Smoker  {Modern  Drama);  ‘The  Elec¬ 
tric  Hedge’,  by  J.  P.  Thomton-Dues- 
bury  {NQ);  ‘George  Bernard  Shaw: 
A  Selected  Bibliography  (1945-1955)’, 
by  Earl  Farley  and  Marvin  Carlson 
{Modern  Drama);  ‘A  Glossary  to  the 
Plays  of  Bernard  Shaw’,  by  Paul 
Kozelka  {N.  Y.  Bureau  of  Publications, 
Teachers  College,  Univ.  of  Columbia); 
‘The  Embryo  Playwright  in  Bernard 
Shaw’s  Early  Novels  ’,  by  Stanley  Wein¬ 
traub  (TSLL). 

Stanley  Weintraub  also  contributes 
‘The  Complimentary  Dinner  to  Mr. 
J.  E.  Vedrenne  and  Mr.  H.  Granville 
Barker:  A  Transcript  of  the  Proceed¬ 
ings’  {Shaw  Review). 

Christopher  Fry  undergoes  un- 
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favourable  revaluation  in  Denis 
Donoghue’s  ‘  Christopher  Fry’s 
Theatre  of  Words’  (EC).  Fry’s  reputa¬ 
tion  is  described  as  ‘disquieting’,  and 
in  a  survey  of  all  the  plays  up  to  A 
Sleep  of  Prisoners  the  writer  points  out 
a  ‘wanton  prancing  of  words’,  a  ‘dis- 
relation  between  language  and  theme’, 
though  it  is  admitted  that  these  ‘  verbal 
eccentricities’  are  eliminated  in  The 
Dark  is  Light  Enough.  The  elimination 
is  found  to  lead,  however,  to  diffusion 
rather  than  concentration;  it  is  noted 
as  a  serious  flaw  in  the  structure  that 
the  ‘fable  is  a  mere  vehicle  for  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  character’,  with  the  result 
that  the  play  ‘falls  lifeless  in  per¬ 
formance’,  indicating  that  Fry  lacks 
histrionic  sense.  The  conclusion  is  that 
Fry’s  permanent  contribution  to  the 
theatre  is  slight.  Derek  Stanford  con¬ 
tributes  a  study  of  ‘  Comedy  and 
Tragedy  in  Christopher  Fry’  ( Modern 
Drama). 

Denis  Donoghue  examines  modem 
poetic  drama51  in  relation  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  nature  of  the  form.  He  deals 
with  the  problem  of  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  verse  and  the  characteristic 
speech  of  the  audience,  and  observes 
that  modern  drama  has  struggled 
under  the  shadow  of  the  failure  to 
grasp  fully  the  meaning  of  Ibsen,  limit¬ 
ing  understanding  of  him  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  theme  and  argument.  Yeats’s 
development  leads  only  to  the  point 
that  ‘none  of  his  plays  is  a  complete 
success’,  that  ‘as  a  dramatist  he  is  a 
good  short-story  writer’.  Yet  in  spite 
of  his  esoteric  quality  he  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  have  dramatized  ‘  the  crucial 
pre-occupations  ’  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Auden,  with  his  dominating 
social  consciousness,  is  censured  for 
employing  verse  as  a  rhetorical  aid  in 
drama.  Eliot  as  a  dramatist  is  said  to 
have  developed  a  style  ‘diluted  into  a 

51  The  Third  Voice:  Modern  British  and 
American  Verse  Drama,  by  Denis  Donoghue. 
Princeton  U.P.  and  O.U.P.  pp.  286.  30s. 


manner’;  Murder  in  the  Cathedral  is 
pronounced  as  unsatisfactory;  the  ex¬ 
periments  in  the  use  of  the  verse  line 
are  commended;  and,  somewhat  sur¬ 
prisingly,  The  Confidential  Clerk  is 
selected  as  Eliot’s  most  successful 
dramatic  work. 

A.  Alvarez,  in  ‘The  Anti-Establish¬ 
ment  Drama’  (Partisan  Review),  notes 
new  stirrings  of  life  in  the  theatre,  and 
welcomes  the  change  in  subject-matter 
from  the  ‘standard  routine  upper 
middle  class’,  but  in  spite  of  these 
changes  finds  that  the  middle  class 
still  predominates.  Christopher  Fry  he 
dismisses  as  being  ‘to  poetry  what 
Stockbroker  Tudor  is  to  architecture’. 
However,  though  the  audience  remains 
the  same,  the  ‘middle  class  image  of  it¬ 
self  has  changed’.  Drawing-room  drama 
is  on  the  decline.  The  change  in  taste  is 
attributed  to  the  English  Stage  Com¬ 
pany  and  to  Theatre  Workshop,  their 
contribution  being  to  have  introduced 
foreign  work,  discovered  Brecht,  and 
returned  to  social  realism.  The  anti¬ 
establishment  dramatists — Osborne, 
Wesker,  Behan,  and  Delaney— are 
shown  to  be  irritated  with  the  welfare 
state  and  bureaucracy,  and  the  writer 
applauds  their  realism — that  in  the 
new  plays  ‘toast  is  burned,  clothes  are 
ironed,  bobs  have  to  be  found  for  the 
gas  meter’.  (This,  one  might  suggest, 
is  merely  old-fashioned,  a  reversion  to 
T.  W.  Robertson  and  H.  J.  Byron.) 
The  new  vitality  in  language  is  also 
welcomed,  but  it  is  pointed  out  that  all 
four  dramatists  have  yet  to  produce 
objective  work,  and  have  so  far  done 
only  portraits  of  the  artists  as  young 
men. 

Angus  Wilson,  in  ‘  New  Playwrights  ’ 
(Partisan  Review),  is  of  the  same  mind, 
commending  these  new  dramatists  as 
sincere,  and  as  really  seeing  England  as 
it  is  now.  A  more  detailed  study  comes 
from  A.  E.  Dyson  in  ‘  Look  Back  in 
Anger  ’  (CQ). 

That  these  dramatists  have  certainly 
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impressed  themselves  upon  the  public 
consciousness  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  Brendan  Behan’s  The  Hostage  has 
afready  gone  into  a  second  edition.52 

Shelagh  Delaney’s  first  play53  has  a 
first  act  of  striking  power,  and  she 
clearly  possesses  the  essentially  dra¬ 
matic  sense  of  the  thing  done  rather 
than  the  thing  said.  This  play  is  ana¬ 
lysed  by  Colin  Maclnnes  in  ‘A  Taste 
of  Reality’  ( Encounter ). 

Samuel  Beckett’s  two  new  plays54  in 
their  deadly  brevity  and  reticence 
plumb  far  greater  depths  than  any  of 
their  rowdier  contemporaries.  Karl 
Miller,  in  ‘Beckett’s  Voices’  (En¬ 
counter),  reviews  Beckett’s  radio  plays, 
Embers  and  All  that  Fall.  Richard  M. 
Eastman  analyses  ‘The  Strategy  of 
Samuel  Beckett’s  Endgame ’  ( Modern 
Drama). 

General  studies  of  the  modem 
drama  and  theatre  include  the  follow¬ 
ing:  ‘The  Shrinking  Theatre’,  by 
Richard  Findlater  (Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury)-,  ‘Theatre  in  London’,  by  George 
Wellwarth  (Modern  Drama)-,  ‘The 
Theater  in  Dublin’,  by  Christopher 
FitzSimon  (Modern  Drama). 

5.  Miscellaneous  Prose 

The  centenary  of  Kenneth  Gra- 
hame’s  birth  is  celebrated  by  a  first 
full-length  critical  biography  by  Peter 
Green.55  This  story  of  his  life,  ruth¬ 
lessly  perceptive,  betrays  the  personal 
inhibitions  and  fantasies,  as  well  as  the 
actual  experiences,  which  went  into  the 
making  of  Grahame’s  superficially  in¬ 
nocent  stories.  His  art  is  described  as 
‘thriving  on  nostalgic  deprivation,  on 
the  habit  of  preferring  to  dream  rather 

62  The  Hostage,  by  Brendan  Behan. 
Methuen,  pp.  92.  3 s.  6 d. 

63  A  Taste  of  Honey,  by  Shelagh  Delaney. 
Methuen,  pp.  83.  3s.  6d. 

61  'Krapp’s  Last  Tape’  and  ‘ Embers’ ,  by 
Samuel  Beckett.  Faber,  pp.  36.  4s.  6 d. 

66  Kenneth  Grahame,  1859-1932,  by  Peter 
Green.  Murray,  pp.  400.  30s. 


than  to  do’ — ‘ Think  of  living  in  Italy,’ 
he  says,  ‘when  you  might  have  it  to  go 
to.  ’  This  clerk  in  the  Bank  of  England 
was  torn  by  the  eternal  conflict  of 
‘exotic  dream  and  intolerable  reality’; 
when  he  wrote  The  Golden  Age  he  had 
‘  driven  his  anarchic  self  underground  ’. 
For  him  the  world  of  childhood  was  an 
escape  from  this  ‘intolerable  reality’; 
he  tried  a  more  adult  one  in  his  ‘un¬ 
easy  flirtation’  with  the  Beardsley 
Group  and  the  Yellow  Book,  but  their 
view  of  paganism  was  not  his.  Tied  to 
the  City  though  he  was,  he  ‘needed  his 
cage’.  The  Wind  in  the  Willows  is  the 
supreme  example  of  an  escape  which  is 
also  a  comment,  and  it  is  a  shock  to 
discover  that  the  flamboyant  Mr.  Toad 
is  a  Grahame’s-eye  view  of  Oscar 
Wilde.  Neville  Braybrooke  writes  on 
‘The  Kenneth  Grahame  Centenary’ 
(Contemporary  Review). 

James  Stephens,  another  writer  of 
supposedly  children’s  books,  is  the 
subject  of  Birgit  Bramsback’s  critical 
study.56  The  life  is  recorded  as  fully  as 
possible  in  view  of  Stephens’s  ‘inhibi¬ 
tions  about  writing  about  himself’,  and 
with  the  omission  of  manuscript 
material  in  the  possession  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Stephens.  Much  light  is  thrown 
on  Stephens’s  relation  to  the  other 
Irish  writers  of  his  day.  It  is  significant 
that  James  Joyce  asked  him  to  finish 
Finnegan'’ s  Wake  if  he  did  not  live  to  do 
so  himself.  Though  Stephens  was  quick 
to  recognize  the  work  of  ‘AE’,  and 
though  he  had  Sinn  Fein  sympathies, 
he  disliked  much  of  the  Irish  Literary 
Theatre  movement — he  thought  it  too 
provincial  in  refusing  to  produce  the 
work  of  the  great  Europeans  and  con¬ 
centrating  on  Irish  culture:  ‘I  deplore 
and  reprobate’,  he  said,  ‘the  present 
glorification  of  the  peasants.  The 
Abbey  Theatre  has  given  us  three  or 

36  James  Stephens:  A  Literary  and  Biblio¬ 
graphical  Study,  by  Birgit  Bramsback. 
(Uppsala  Irish  Studies.)  Harvard  U.P.  and 
Dublin:  Hodges,  Figgis  &  Co.  pp.  209.  12 s. 
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four  years  of  undiluted  peasants.  .  .  . 
We  are  beginning  to  wear  our  pea¬ 
santry  as  consciously  as  we  do  our 
greatness  and  our  heroes.’  Stephens’s 
own  work  is  carefully  assessed,  and  the 
study  is  completed  by  a  comprehensive 
bibliography. 

In  the  year  of  his  centenary  Have¬ 
lock  Ellis  has  attracted  two  critics. 
J.  S.  Collis,  a  lifelong  admirer  of  his 
work  and  thought,  gives  an  eloquent 
account  of  him57  as  a  ‘liberator  of  the 
human  spirit’.  He  lays  no  claim  to 
producing  an  ‘elaborate  biography’, 
but  writes  of  Ellis  with  the  purpose  of 
‘  bringing  out  what  is  relevant  and  sig¬ 
nificant  during  his  creative  years’. 

Arthur  Calder-Marshall,  on  the 
other  hand,  produces  a  ‘biography’58 
and  not  ‘a  literary  appreciation  or 
criticism’,  concentrating  on  the  more 
psychological  aspects  of  Ellis’s  work. 
He  has  had  access  to  many  manuscripts 
and  private  papers.  The  chief  literary 
interest  lies  in  his  account  of  Ellis’s 
relationship  with  Olive  Schreiner. 

Paul  Selver  contributes  a  brief — too 
brief — personal  memoir  of  A.  R. 
Orage69  and  of  the  staff  of  and  con¬ 
tributors  to  The  New  Age.  Orage  as  a 
man  does  not  emerge  very  clearly,  but 
there  are  fleeting  glimpses  of  T.  E. 
Hulme,  Katherine  Mansfield,  and 
others,  and  the  little  book  is  a  useful 
reminder  of  standards  that  have  a 
Tasting  validity’,  especially  in  its 
record  of  Orage’s  meditations  on  the 
nature  of  culture. 

Christopher  Hassall’s  life  of  Edward 
Marsh60  is  in  itself  almost  a  history  of 
twentieth-century  literature.  Marsh, 

67  Art  Artist  of  Life:  A  Study  of  the  Life 
and  Work  of  Havelock  Ellis,  by  John  Stewart 
Collis.  Cassell,  pp.  vii+245.  25 s. 

68  Havelock  Ellis:  A  Biography,  by  Arthur 
Calder-Marshall.  Hart-Davis.  pp.  292.  30.j. 

58  Orage  and  the  ‘ New  Age’  Circle: 
Reminiscences  and  Reflections,  by  Paul 
Selver.  Allen  &  Unwin,  pp.  100.  \~is.  6d. 

60  Edward  Marsh,  Patron  of  the  Arts:  A 
Biography,  by  Christopher  Hassall.  Long¬ 
mans.  pp.  xvi  +  732.  42 s. 


the  ‘born  spectator’,  is  presented  in 
a  very  fine  analytical  account  which 
brings  out  the  essential  nature  of  the 
man,  in  whom  ‘the  scholar  and  the 
aesthete  were  nicely  poised’,  so  that 
his  attitude  to  life  and  letters  was  one 
of  ‘hair-fine  eclecticism  and  delicacy’. 
His  patronage  of  and  influence  over 
contemporary  art  was  wholly  a  matter 
of  temperament.  ‘With  the  detachment 
of  a  sympathetic  eye-witness  he  re¬ 
garded  the  realities  of  life  around  him. 
No  wonder  his  rooms  had  for  so  long 
been  looked  on  as  a  refuge  for  artists 
tormented  by  ambition,  poverty,  or  the 
miseries  of  sex.’  Marsh  spans  the  whole 
of  the  modern  period,  from  Ibsen  to 
Dylan  Thomas ;  he  cuts  across  it  from 
every  angle,  standing  at  the  heart 
of  affairs  of  state  beside  Winston 
Churchill,  launching  Georgian  poetry, 
‘ discovering’  Duncan  Grant,  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  re-birth  of  poetic  drama  with 
Gordon  Bottomley.  He  becomes  a 
symbol  of  all  that  was  best  in  his  time, 
battered  and  broken  by  the  First 
World  War,  as  one  by  one  his  young 
poets  lost  their  lives,  but  surviving. 
The  full  story  of  his  friendship  with 
Rupert  Brooke  and  of  his  painful  diffi¬ 
culties  with  Mrs.  Brooke  over  the 
Memoir  is  recorded.  What  might  be 
called  his  financial  patronage — his 
quiet,  unobtrusive  handing  out  of  help¬ 
ful  sums  from  his  ‘murder  money’ — 
was  only  a  minor  part  of  the  creative 
power  of  this  man  who,  while  at  the 
centre  of  the  artistic  world,  remained 
outside  it.  Hassall  hopes  that  his 
example  may  perhaps  ‘  bring  home  . . . 
the  very  real  responsibility  which 
modem  society  still  has,  and  will  al¬ 
ways  have,  towards  its  creative  spirits 
who  by  the  very  nature  of  their  work 
can  derive  but  small  benefit  from  the 
world  which  they  interpret  and  enrich’. 

A  very  different  figure  in  many  ways, 
but  one  who  also  walked  along  with, 
yet  beside,  his  age,  was  Middleton 
Murry,  who  is  the  subject  of  two 
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biographies.  Mary  Middleton  Murry’s61 
is  a  devoted  personal  study  of  the  man 
in  the  last  phase  of  his  life,  supported 
by  details  from  his  diary.  She  stresses 
Murry’s  ‘persistent  struggle  after 
truth’,  and  brings  out  the  central  and 
essential  factor  in  his  ‘separation  from 
the  literary  world’,  which  was  his 
fundamental  choice  of  Love  rather  than 
Art. 

F.  A.  Lea62  compiles  a  full  biography 
from  both  the  personal  and  the  pro¬ 
fessional  point  of  view.  His  analysis  is 
sound,  convincing,  and  vivid ;  he  notes 
the  touch  of  hysteria,  the  ‘babes  in  the 
wood’  nature  of  the  relationship  with 
Katherine  Mansfield,  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  Murry’s  ‘everyday  impercipi- 
ence’  and  his  poetic  sensibility  to  the 
slightest  nuance  of  feeling,  which 
‘superbly  equipped  him  to  formulate 
an  emotional  response  intellectually’. 
His  criticism  is  defined  as  ‘a  quest  for 
values’.  He  stands  out  in  interesting 
contrast  to  Edward  Marsh  in  his  early 
and  isolated  admiration  for  Eliot  and 
his  quick  appreciation  of  Tchehov. 
His  relationship  with  Lawrence  is  care¬ 
fully  examined,  and  Lea  refuses  to 
regard  Murry  as  Lawrence’s  ‘tra- 
ducer’.  The  excellencies  of  his  criticism 
of  Shakespeare  are  expounded.  The 
paradoxes  and  problems  of  Murry’s 
own  nature  are  as  clearly  and  sanely 
analysed  as  is  the  nature  of  his  con¬ 
tribution  to  literature.  The  reader  is 
persuaded  to  accept  without  hesitation 
Katherine  Mansfield’s  definition  of  her 
husband  as  a  ‘poet  manque’. 

Derek  Stanford  writes  on  ‘Middle- 
ton  Murry  as  Literary  Critic’  ( South 
Atlantic  Quarterly),  and  J.  H.  Watson 
contributes  ‘A  Good  Workman  and 
His  Friends:  Recollections  of  John 
Middleton  Murry  ’  {London  Maga¬ 
zine). 

81  To  Keep  Faith,  by  Mary  Middleton 
Murry.  Constable,  pp.  190.  16s. 

62  The  Life  of  John  Middleton  Murry,  by 
F.  A.  Lea.  Methuen,  pp.  xi+378.  30s. 


Frederic  Warburg’s  account  of  his 
career63  throws  a  few  sidelights  on 
George  Orwell  and  H.  G.  Wells,  both 
of  whom  were  handled,  unexpectedly, 
by  the  firm  of  Seeker  and  Warburg. 
Orwell,  characteristically  abandoning 
his  established  position  with  Gollancz, 
turned  to  them  for  the  publication  of 
Animal  Farm,  and  H.  G.  Wells,  old, 
secure,  and  famous,  was  persuaded  to 
give  them  some  of  his  major  books. 

Sacheverell  Sitwell  writes  of  Japan,64 
characteristically  concerned  with  the 
things  that  last,  the  things  that  are  still 
exquisite  and  rarely  beautiful  in  a 
world  which,  even  for  a  Sitwell,  has  to 
include  the  ‘Atomic  Desert’  at  Hiro¬ 
shima  with  its  sinister  ‘ghost’,  the 
vague  outline  of  a  sitting  figure  ob¬ 
servable  against  a  stone  building 
granulated  by  atomic  energy  into 
granite — nothing  left  of  the  victim  but 
his  shadow.  It  is  an  ironic  comment  on 
the  twentieth  century  that  a  traveller 
should  come  fresh  from  delighting  in 
Japan’s  flowers,  porcelain,  dolls,  and 
gardens  to  this  ‘dreadful  object’,  which 
he  approached  with  ‘  shame  and  horror, 
for  it  is  a  blot  on  all  human  beings’, 
but  found  ‘curiously  flat  and  unmov¬ 
ing’.  Hiroshima,  the  city  one  ‘leaves 
at  the  earliest  opportunity  and  never 
wants  to  see  again’,  is  not,  however, 
the  end.  The  end  is  the  Bridge  of  the 
Brocade  Sash,  where  there  is  music  in 
the  air.  That  is  ‘the  first  and  last  of 
Japan’. 

A  note  of  a  very  different  kind  of 
pitch  and  quality  is  struck  by  the 
contemporary  writings  collected  in  the 
second  volume  of  The  International 
Literary  Annual ,65  which  John  Wain 
again  edits,  and  many  of  the  critical 

83  An  Occupation  for  Gentlemen,  by 
Frederic  Warburg.  Hutchinson,  pp.  288. 
21s. 

64  Bridge  of  the  Brocade  Sash:  Travels  and 
Observations  in  Japan,  by  Sacheverell  Sitwell. 
Weidenfeld  &  Nicolson.  pp.  314.  36s. 

66  International  Literary  Annual,  No.  2,  ed. 
by  John  Wain.  John  Calder.  pp.  246.  25 s. 
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studies  from  which  have  already  been 
noticed  in  this  section. 

Two  writers  who  seem  very  far  re¬ 
moved  from  this  literature  of  strident 
protest  are  discussed  by  Bernard 
Bergonzi  in  ‘  Chesterton  and/or  Belloc  ’ 
(CQ). 

A  reminder  that  prose  can  still  deal 
quietly  and  significantly  with  quiet  and 
significant  things  is  to  be  found  in 
Norman  Nicholson’s  collection  of 
descriptive  essays.68 


Movements  in  commonwealth  litera¬ 
ture — which  may  soon  reach  propor¬ 
tions  requiring  a  separate  section — are 
noted  in  ‘  Landfall  in  Unknown  Seas 
by  J.  A.  W.  Bennett  {Listener),  which 
deals  with  some  aspects  of  New  Zealand 
literature,  and  in  ‘  Creative  Writing  in 
Modern  Ghana’,  by  H.  V.  L.  Swanzy 
{Listener). 

66  Provincial  Pleasures,  by  Norman 
Nicholson.  Hale.  pp.  190.  2E. 


XV.  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

By  Geoffrey  Moore 


[The  editors  regret  the  incompleteness  of  this  chapter.  They  hope  that  notices  of 
1959  articles  may  be  made  available  for  publication  as  a  supplement  to  the  1960 

chapter] 


1.  General 

1959  has  been  a  good  year  for  biblio¬ 
graphies  of  American  literature.  The 
long-awaited  supplement  to  Volume  III 
of  the  Literary  History  of  the  United 
States  has  appeared  in  a  volume  edited 
by  Richard  M.  Ludwig.1  It  brings  the 
existing  bibliography  of  this  excellent 
history  (itself  the  best  general  biblio¬ 
graphy  of  American  literature  in  print) 
up  to  the  early  months  of  1958.  An 
important  feature  is  a  completely  new 
index  covering  both  the  original  biblio¬ 
graphy  and  the  supplement.  The  format 
and  order  of  contents  are  preserved 
(i.e.  ‘Guide  to  Resources’;  ‘Biblio¬ 
graphies:  Literature  and  Culture’ — 
including  bibliographies  by  period  and 
type,  with  sections  on  ‘The  American 
Language  ’  and  on  ‘  Folk  Literature  and 
Popular  Literature’ ;  and — most  useful 
of  all  to  the  student  of  American 
literature — ‘Bibliographies :  Individual 
Authors’).  This  last  section  contains 
sixteen  new  entries,  remedying  some  of 
the  deficiencies  in  the  1949  volume. 
John  Crowe  Ransom,  for  example,  is 
now  included,  and  so  also  are  R.  P. 
Blackmur,  Allen  Tate,  Robert  Penn 
Warren,  and  Edmund  Wilson.  Signi¬ 
ficant  omissions  still,  however,  are 
Henry  Miller  and  Nathanael  West, 
who  might  have  deserved  a  place 
along  with  Booth  Tarkington  and  Carl 
Van  Vechten. 

The  third  volume  of  Jacob  Blanck’s 

1  Literary  History  of  the  United  States: 
Bibliography  Supplement,  ed.  by  Richard  M. 
Ludwig.  New  York:  Macmillan,  pp.  xix+ 
268.  59j.  6 d. 


Bibliography  of  American  Literature 2 
covers  the  work  of  thirty-four  authors, 
from  Edward  Eggleston  to  Bret  Harte. 
The  painstaking  quality  of  the  under¬ 
taking  is  revealed  not  only  by  the 
inclusion  of  such  minor  figures  as 
Theodore  Sedgwick  Fay,  Timothy 
Flint,  and  Sarah  Josepha  Hale,  but  also 
by  the  nature  of  the  entries  which, 
incorporating  precise  details  of  the 
sizes,  wrappers,  and  paper  quality  of 
each  individual  printing,  will  afford 
perhaps  more  delight  to  bibliophiles 
than  they  will  to  scholars.  However,  in 
general  it  may  be  said  that  the  accuracy 
and  thoroughness  of  this  work  out¬ 
weighs  its  unwieldiness  and  lack  of 
discrimination. 

Howard  Mumford  Jones’s  Guide  to 
American  Literature  and  its  Back¬ 
grounds  since  1890s  is  a  bibliography  of 
another  sort.  This  is  a  second,  revised 
edition  of  the  guide  of  1953.  It  was 
originally  prepared,  one  might  guess, 
as  an  aid  to  students  taking  Jones’s 
famous  course  with  the  same  title  at 
Harvard,  but  over  the  years  it  has 
grown  until  it  is  now  a  document 
of  192  pages.  Its  character  reflects 
Jones’s  approach  to  literature.  He  was 
concerned  that,  although  there  were 
histories  of  poetry,  fiction,  and  ideas 
covering  the  period,  there  was  no  single 
work  which  presented  to  the  reader  in 

2  Bibliography  of  American  Literature, 
comp,  by  Jacob  Blanck.  Vol.  Ill:  Edward 
Eggleston  to  Bret  Harte.  Yale  U.P.  and 
O.U.P.  pp.  xxi+482.  £7. 

3  Guide  to  American  Literature  and  its 
Backgrounds  since  1890.  Second  edition, 
revised.  By  Howard  Mumford  Jones. 
Harvard  U.P.  and  O.U.P.  pp.  192.  20j. 
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understandable  order  that  combination 
of  intellectual,  social,  and  political 
event,  together  with  literary  produc¬ 
tivity,  which,  for  him,  characterizes  the 
true  background  to  the  literature  of  a 
period.  The  result  is  a  very  comprehen¬ 
sive  guide  (it  is  more  than  a  biblio¬ 
graphy)  in  two  parts :  the  first  covering 
books  about  the  period,  and  the  second, 
the  chief  works. 

Clarence  Gohdes’s  bibliography4  is 
compiled  on  slightly  different  lines.  It 
covers  the  literature  of  the  U.S.A.  from 
the  beginning,  and  its  nature  may  be 
judged  by  the  following  sample  chapter- 
titles  :  ‘Aids  to  Information  on  All  Sub¬ 
jects ’,  ‘Philosophy  and  Methodology 
of  Literary  and  Historical  Study’, 
‘Technical  Procedures  in  Literary 
and  Historical  Research’,  ‘American 
Studies  of  American  Civilisation’, 
‘American  History:  General  Tools’, 
‘Studies  of  Twentieth  Century  Litera¬ 
ture  ’,  and  ‘  Selected  Studies  of  Regional 
Literature’.  It  may  be  thoroughly 
recommended  for  the  graduate — or  any 
other — student  embarking  on  a  study, 
not  merely  of  American  literature,  but 
of  American  civilization. 

Stow  Persons  and  Henry  Seidel 
Canby  have  produced  their  differing 
versions  of  the  American  experience. 
Persons’s  book5  is  a  history  of  ideas  in 
America.  He  deals  with  ‘The  Colonial 
Religious  Mind,  1620-1660’,  ‘The 
Mind  of  the  American  Enlightenment, 
1740-1812’,  ‘The  Mind  of  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century  Democracy,  1 800- 1860’, 
‘The  Naturalistic  Mind,  1865-1929’, 
and  ‘The  Contemporary  Neodemocra- 
tic  Mind’.  In  this  introductory  but 
detailed  guide  to  American  thought 
Persons  tries  to  indicate  the  leading 
characteristics  of  each  successive 

4  Bibliographical  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the 
Literature  of  the  U.S.A.,  by  Clarence  Gohdes. 
Duke  U.P.  and  Cambridge  U.P.  pp.  ix+ 102. 
Boards  32 s,,  paper  20.?. 

6  American  Minds:  A  History  of  Ideas,  by 
Stow  Persons.  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart 
and  Winston,  pp.  xii+467.  $7.50. 
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‘social  mind’  and  to  illustrate  them 
with  discussion  of  representative 
thinkers  or  movements.  Thus,  ‘The 
Colonial  Religious  Mind,  1620-1660’ 
contains  three  sections,  one  on  Puri¬ 
tanism  and  its  English  background, 
one  on  ‘The  Holy  Commonwealth’ 
(of  Massachusetts),  and  one  on  the 
sectarians,  such  as  Roger  Williams, 
the  Antinomians,  and  the  Quakers, 
who  opted  out  of  the  holy  common¬ 
wealth.  Persons  is  particularly  good  in 
this  section,  sorting  out  the  main  ideas 
of  the  early  settlers  with  uncommon 
clarity  and  taking  into  account  the 
latest  thought  and  discoveries  of 
scholars  concerning  the  period. 

Canby’s  underlying  approach  is 
somewhat  similar,  although  his  book6 
is  a  literary  study  of  eight  ‘classic’ 
American  writers:  Washington  Irving, 
Cooper,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Haw¬ 
thorne,  Melville,  Poe,  and  Whitman. 
The  similarity  between  Persons  and 
Canby  lies  in  their  regard  for  American 
ideas.  The  subtitle  of  Canby’s  book 
might  in  fact  be  ‘A  study  of  American 
literature,  mainly  in  the  early  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  in  the  light  of  its  social 
and  intellectual  backgrounds’.  After 
a  prefatory  chapter  on  the  ‘Colonial 
Background’,  in  which  he  deals  briefly 
with  Edwards,  Woolman,  Franklin, 
and  others,  Canby  proceeds  to  a  re¬ 
appraisal  of  Irving,  for  whom  he 
obviously  feels  a  high  regard.  None  of 
his  subsequent  essays  is  exactly  original, 
but,  written  with  intense  feeling  for  their 
subjects  and  from  an  unashamedly 
personal  point  of  view,  they  are  all 
pleasantly  stimulating. 

The  same  might  be  said  of  The  Young 
Rebel  in  American  Literature ,7  a  col¬ 
lection  of  essays  delivered  at  the 

6  Classic  Americans:  A  Study  of  Eminent 
American  Writers  from  Irving  to  Whitman, 
with  an  Introductory  Survey  of  the  Colonial 
Background  of  our  National  Literature,  by 
Henry  Seidel  Canby.  New  York:  Russell  & 
Russell,  pp.  xvii+371.  $6. 

7  The  Young  Rebel  in  American  Literature: 
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American  Embassy  in  the  Autumn  of 
1957.  Carl  Bode,  the  editor,  writes  on 
Thoreau,  David  Daiches  on  Walt 
Whitman,  Geoffrey  Moore  on  Sinclair 
Lewis,  Walter  Bezanson  on  Scott  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  Lewis  Leary  on  Mencken, 
R.  W.  B.  Lewis  on  Steinbeck,  and 
Carlos  Baker  on  Faulkner.  Despite  the 
title  of  the  collection,  not  all  the  writers 
follow  the  same  theme,  some,  like 
Daiches,  finding  their  subjects  not  so 
rebellious  as  the  rubric  would  demand. 
None  of  the  papers  falls  below  the  level 
of  competence.  However,  it  is  clear 
that  some  of  the  contributors  were  a 
little  constrained  by  the  necessity  of 
contributing  to  a  symposium  on  a 
theme.  Such  collections  are  usually 
more  stimulating  when  they  centre  on 
a  particular  author. 

Three  anthologies  appearing  in  1959 
contribute  much  to  our  growing  sense 
of  the  American  tradition  in  literature. 
One  is  a  collection  of  criticism,  one 
an  anthology  of  poetry,  and  one  a  selec¬ 
tion  from  the  work  of  eighteen  famous 
writers  covering  the  whole  history 
of  American  literature.  The  first,  Inter¬ 
pretations  of  American  Literature ,8 
edited  by  Charles  Feidelson,  Jr.,  and 
Paul  Brodtkorb,  Jr.,  is  an  invaluable 
collection  of  stimulating  and  seminal 
essays  on  American  literature  which 
have  appeared  in  the  past  thirty  years. 
Here  may  be  found  Q.  D.  Leavis’s 
essay  on  ‘Hawthorne  as  Poet’,  Perry 
Miller’s  suggestive  ‘From  Edwards  to 
Emerson’,  Richard  Chase  on  Walt 
Whitman,  Allen  Tate  on  Emily  Dickin¬ 
son,  Leo  Marx’s  exegesis  of  Huckle¬ 
berry  Finn  in  the  light  of  T.  S.  Eliot’s 
and  Lionel  Trilling’s  prefaces  to  recent 
editions  of  the  novel,  Lionel  Trilling’s 
essay  on  ‘Reality  in  America’  from 
The  Liberal  Imagination,  R.  W.  B. 

Seven  Lectures,  ed.  by  Carl  Bode.  Heine- 
mann.  pp.  viii+172.  16.s. 

8  Interpretations  of  American  Literature, 
ed.  by  Charles  Feidelson,  Jr.,  and  Paul 
Brodtkorb,  Jr.  New  York  and  London: 
O.U.P.  pp.  386.  15i. 


Lewis  on  Faulkner’s  The  Bear,  and 
Alfred  Kazin’s  ‘The  Stillness  of  Light 
in  August  ’.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  similar  collection  of  essays  by  such 
sharp  and  original  minds  which  so 
effectively  ‘places’  the  chief  figures  of 
American  literature  from  the  contem¬ 
porary  critical  point  of  view.  The 
Englishman  who  wishes  to  know  what 
serious  Americans  think  of  their  own 
literature  and  to  learn  something  of  the 
sense  of  tradition  out  of  which  literate 
Americans  write  and  speak  could  not 
do  better  than  buy  this  book. 

The  anthology9  edited  by  Albert  D. 
Van  Nostrand  and  Charles  H.  Watts 
covers  American  poetry  from  the 
seventeenth  century  to  the  present. 
Only  nineteen  poets  are  selected, 
following  the  current  trend  towards 
fewer  authors  and  a  larger  selection  of 
their  poems.  The  earlier  omissions  are 
not  serious,  but  Williams,  Eliot,  Cum¬ 
mings,  and  Ransom  might  reasonably 
have  gone  in,  to  swell  the  number  of 
authors  to  twenty-three.  On  the  whole 
the  selection  is  good. 

The  third  anthology,10  a  full  yet 
trim  compilation  by  Leon  Edel, 
Thomas  H.  Johnson,  Sherman  Paul, 
and  Claude  Simpson,  covers  the  whole 
of  American  literature,  prose  as  well 
as  poetry,  through  the  work  of  eigh¬ 
teen  ‘masters’  of  American  literature. 
These  ‘masters’,  according  to  the 
editors,  are  Edward  Taylor,  Jonathan 
Edwards,  Franklin,  Poe,  Emerson, 
Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  Melville,  Whit¬ 
man,  Emily  Dickinson,  Mark  Twain, 
Henry  Adams,  Stephen  Crane,  Eugene 
O’Neill,  Robert  Frost,  and  William 

9  The  Conscious  Voice:  An  Anthology  of 
American  Poetry  from  the  Seventeenth 
Century  to  the  Present,  ed.  with  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  Albert  D.  Van  Nostrand  and 
Charles  H.  Watts  II.  New  York:  The 
Liberal  Arts  Press,  pp.  xxiv+438.  $5. 

10  Masters  of  American  Literature  (Shorter 
Edition),  ed.  by  Leon  Edel,  Thomas  H. 
Johnson,  Sherman  Paul,  and  Claude 
Simpson.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  pp. 
xxiii+1404.  $7. 
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Faulkner.  This  is  a  very  reasonable 
selection,  from  which  the  uninitiated 
reader  could  get  a  fair  idea  of  the 
nature  of  American  literature.  Edward 
Taylor  is  undoubtedly  the  outstanding 
poet  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
Edwards  and  Franklin  are  the  polar 
figures  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
result  of  representing  the  seventeenth 
century  by  only  one  poet,  however,  and 
a  devotional  poet  at  that,  does  give  a 
rather  straitened  idea  of  the  Puritans. 
It  remains  only  to  point  out  the  rather 
glaring  omission  of  Henry  James  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  of  Dreiser, 
Fitzgerald,  Hemingway,  Robinson, 
Wallace  Stevens,  and  E.  E.  Cummings 
in  the  twentieth. 

Publication  No.  31  of  the  American 
Dialect  Society11  contains  an  interesting 
article  on  ‘Some  Expressions  from 
Herman  Melville  ’,  by  C.  Merton  Bab¬ 
cock.  Babcock  maintains  that,  ‘writing 
at  a  time  when  the  American  language 
was  just  emerging  as  something  distinct 
and  separate  from  the  English  language 
of  Great  Britain,  the  author  of  Moby- 
Dick  recorded  a  large  number  of  folk- 
expressions  which  were  part  of  the 
rising  vocabulary  of  the  time,  and 
which  gave  his  narratives  a  certain 
vigor  and  earthiness  not  possible  with 
standard  English’.  This,  one  would 
have  said,  was  putting  the  change-over 
a  little  early,  for  what  one  actually 
notices  in  Melville  is  the  degree  of 
English  usage  and  reference  compared 
with,  say,  Mark  Twain.  However,  Bab¬ 
cock  has  unearthed  over  a  hundred  un- 
English  expressions,  including,  along 
with  such  obvious  Americanisms  as 
‘blue  jeans’,  such  less  obvious  ones 
as  ‘burst  a  blood-vessel’,  ‘throw  cold 
water  on  (something)’,  and  ‘turn  a 
cold  shoulder’.  All  of  which  serves  as 
yet  another  reminder  of  how  many 
apparently  English  colloquialisms  ac¬ 
tually  began  in  America. 

11  Publication  of  the  American  Dialect 
Society,  No.  31.  Alabama  U.P.  pp.  41. 


Between  Norman  Foerster’s  The 
Re-Interpretation  of  American  Litera¬ 
ture  (1928)12  and  Marius  Bewley’s  The 
Eccentric  Design  (1959)13  there  lie  just 
over  thirty  years  and  many  books  on 
American  literature.  Without  the  trend 
started  by  the  former,  such  books  as 
Bewley’s  might  never  have  come  into 
being.  Re-issued  this  year  after  being 
out  of  print  for  a  long  time,  Foerster’s 
collection  of  essays  by  several  hands 
is  a  valuable  document.  When  it  ap¬ 
peared,  there  were  very  few  courses  on 
American  Literature  in  the  U.S.A. 
Now,  every  college  and  university 
would,  quite  properly,  think  its  English 
Department  unbalanced  without  at 
least  one  course  dealing  with  one  of 
the  most  important  bodies  of  work  in 
modem  literature.  The  contributors 
to  Foerster’s  volume  are  F.  L.  Pattee, 
Foerster  himself,  Jay  B.  Hubbell, 
Howard  Mumford  Jones,  Kenneth 
Murdock,  Paul  Kaufman,  V.  L.  Par- 
rington,  Arthur  Schlesinger,  and  Harry 
Hayden  Clark.  The  book  had  its  origin 
in  the  growing  American  feeling  after 
the  First  World  War — which  obviously 
coincided  with  the  increased  relative 
importance  of  the  U.S.A.  in  the  family 
of  nations — that  Americans  needed  to 
be  clearer  about  their  development, 
what  they  stood  for,  and  how  they 
were  different  from  other  countries, 
particularly  England.  One  way  of 
finding,  in  Van  Wyck  Brooks’s  phrase, 
‘a  usable  past’  was  to  examine  Ameri¬ 
can  literature  for  clues.  There  are  some 
very  fine  essays  in  this  book  that  place 
American  literature  firmly  in  the 
American  context,  an  act  which  is  very 
necessary  if  one  is  to  comprehend  it 
fully.  Among  those  which  might  be 

12  The  Reinterpretation  of  American  Litera¬ 
ture:  Some  Contributions  Towards  the  Under¬ 
standing  of  its  Historical  Development,  ed.  by 
Norman  Foerster.  New  York:  Russell  & 
Russell,  pp.  xxvii+213.  $4. 

13  The  Eccentric  Design:  Form  in  the 
Classic  American  Novel,  by  Marius  Bewley. 
Chatto  &  Windus.  pp.  327.  25 s. 
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singled  out  for  special  mention  are 
Jay  B.  Hubbell’s  on  the  importance  of 
the  frontier,  H.  M.  Jones’s  on  the 
European  background,  and  Kenneth 
Murdock’s  on  the  Puritan  tradition. 

Although  Bewley  is  much  more 
concerned  with  the  evaluation  of 
literary  texts  than  most  of  the  writers 
in  the  previous  volume,  even  he  has 
had  to  go  back  to  historical  origins  in 
order  to  find  a  key  which  illuminates 
the  work  of  the  major  American  novel¬ 
ists.  This  he  finds  in  the  conflicting 
philosophies  of  John  Adams,  Alexan¬ 
der  Hamilton,  and  Thomas  Jefferson 
in  the  late  eighteenth  century.  ‘  In  the 
regal  republicanism  of  John  Adams,’ 
says  Bewley,  ‘we  find  the  most  com¬ 
plete  expression  of  that  aristocratic 
bias  which  was  to  stiffen  the  democratic 
principles  of  Cooper,  Hawthorne  and 
James.  In  Hamilton  we  find  the  ground 
of  this  bias  shifting  from  birth,  merit 
and  landed  property,  to  money,  and 
thereby  introducing  a  feeling  of  in¬ 
security  and  guilt  that  was  to  run  through 
novels  as  far  removed  from  each  other 
as  The  Bravo  and  The  Ivory  Tower.  In 
Jefferson  we  have  that  swing  towards 
democracy  in  the  modem  sense,  but  in 
him  it  is  a  credo,  at  least  on  the  prac¬ 
tical  and  administrative  levels,  that  is 
controlled  by  his  sense  of  the  opposite 
values.  .  .  .  The  best  tradition  in  the 
American  novel  incorporates  tensions 
that  are  the  product  of  the  antagonism 
between  the  fundamental  attitudes 
expressed  in  the  writings  of  these  men. 

.  .  .  Certain  problems  occurred  and 
recurred  in  the  intellectual  climate  of 
America,  and  these  were  present  in 
their  own  way  to  her  greatest  novelists 
hardly  less  than  to  her  great  political 
writers.’  It  is  an  interesting  thesis,  and 
one  which  is  well  argued.  The  only 
trouble  is  that  it  strings  American 
literature  on  an  idea.  Because  this  is 
for  Bewley  the  fundamental  problem 
in  American  life  and  literature,  those 
who  touch  upon  it  must  be  America’s 


greatest  novelists.  But  is  this  true 
of  Cooper?  Hardly.  Bewley’s  other 
choices  are  Hawthorne,  Melville,  Henry 
James,  and  Scott  Fitzgerald.  It  may  be 
seen  that  these  are  all  the  finer-grained 
or  symbolic  American  novelists.  In 
undertaking,  like  so  many  other  com¬ 
mentators  on  the  American  novel  in 
the  past  ten  years,  to  pursue  a  theme 
rather  than  to  look  at  the  subject  in  a 
clear  and  whole  way,  Bewley  has  pro¬ 
duced  an  intelligent,  stimulating,  but, 
in  the  final  analysis,  unpersuasive  thesis. 

2.  Colonial 

In  Anglo-American  Cultural  Rela¬ 
tions  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries 14  Leon  Howard  writes  on 
‘The  Puritans  in  Old  and  New  Eng¬ 
land’  and  Louis  B.  Wright  on  ‘William 
Byrd:  Citizen  of  the  Enlightenment’. 
Howard  believes  that  in  the  literature 
of  the  seventeenth-century  Puritans  in 
England  and  America  there  may  be 
seen  a  divergence  of  thought  which  was 
to  develop  into  the  basic  difference 
between  the  English  and  American  con¬ 
cept  of  government.  The  English  con¬ 
cept  he  sees  as  that  of  authority  centred 
in  a  legislative  assembly  controlled  only 
by  the  unwritten  constitutional  re¬ 
straints  of  principle,  precedence,  and 
political  prudence.  That  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of  a 
legislative  assembly  subject  to  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  written  word  of  a  constitution 
judiciously  interpreted  by  a  body  which 
has  no  legislative  or  magisterial  power. 
By  contrast,  Wright’s  approach  to  the 
relationship  between  England  and 
America  is  to  take  William  Byrd  of 
Westover  as  an  example  of  that  easy 
cultural  and  commercial  interchange 
between  the  Southern  colonies  and 
England  which  was  typical  of  the 

11  Anglo-American  Cultural  Relations  in 
the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries: 
Papers  delivered  by  Leon  Howard  and  Louis  B. 
Wright  at  the  Fourth  Clark  Library  Seminar. 
Los  Angeles :  William  Andrews  Clark  Memo¬ 
rial  Library,  pp.  40. 
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eighteenth  century.  He  uses  his  essay 
as  a  means  of  pointing  out  to  those 
Americans  who  need  to  hear  it  that  in 
those  days  a  man  of  government  and 
business  considered  that  he  had  a  duty 
to  learning  and  letters,  as  well  as  to  the 
cares  of  his  administrative  office. 

Frances  Sharf  Fink  has  made  a 
record  of— in  Horace  Walpole’s  phrase 
— ‘English  heads’  in  America:15  that 
is,  American-owned  portraits  of  eigh¬ 
teenth-century  literary  figures  and  their 
associates.  Among  these  ‘captives  of 
the  almighty  dollar’  are  portraits  of 
Addison  by  John  Simon  (after  Rneller), 
of  Beckford  by  Romney,  of  Burke  by 
Reynolds,  of  Chatterton  by  Highmore, 
an  interesting  self-portrait  of  Hogarth, 
an  early  and  rather  startling  one  of 
Samuel  Johnson  by  Reynolds,  and  one 
of  Horace  Walpole,  also  by  Reynolds. 

Antonio  Pace  describes  his  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  Italy 16  as  ‘a  contribution 
to  what  should  be  known  about  the 
cultural  impact  of  America  upon  the 
rest  of  the  world’.  Pace  is  not  bothered 
by  the  fact  that  Franklin  never  visited 
Italy;  that  such  a  book  as  his  could  be 
written  in  the  face  of  this  he  considers 
simply  as  proof  of  the  fertility  and 
importance  of  the  main  theme.  In 
exploring  the  influence  of  Franklin  on 
Italy  Pace  considers  his  subject  as  a 
scientist,  a  statesman,  a  printer,  and  a 
moralist.  He  is  especially  interesting  on 
Franklin’s  inexplicable  vogue  at  the 
time  of  Italian  unification  and  the  rapid 
decline  of  his  fortune  thereafter.  The 
proverbs  of  the  great  American  scientist 
and  statesman  still  retained  enough 
‘actuality  ’,  however,  to  be  evoked  after 
the  Second  World  War,  and  his  statue 
stands  beside  those  of  Dante,  Shake- 

15  Heads  Across  the  Sea:  An  Album  of 
Eighteenth  Century  English  Literary  Portraits 
in  America,  by  Frances  Sharf  Fink.  The 
Bibliographical  Society  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  pp.  250.  $10. 

16  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Italy,  by  Antonio 
Pace.  Philadelphia:  The  American  Philo¬ 
sophical  Society,  pp.  xi+450.  $5. 
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speare,  and  Goethe  in  the  Courtyard  of 
Civilization  of  the  Ambrosian  Gallery 
and  Museum  in  Milan. 

A.  O.  Aldridge’s  biography  of 
Thomas  Paine17  is  the  first  twentieth- 
century  book  on  this  important  Anglo- 
American  figure  of  the  eighteenth 
century  to  be  based  on  original  re¬ 
search.  He  re-creates  Paine’s  life  with 
exceptional  vividness,  tracing  the  alter¬ 
nating  acclaim  and  rejection  which 
was  Paine’s  lot  in  England,  France,  and 
America.  The  author  makes  use  of  a 
large  number  of  new  letters  and  essays 
by  Paine  which  have  been  discovered 
in  recent  years,  and  his  study,  in  its 
impartiality,  does  much  to  offset  the 
prejudice  of  Moncure  D.  Conway’s 
otherwise  admirable  biography  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century  and  of  Howard 
Fast’s  lurid,  if  better-known,  Citizen 
Tom  Paine.  It  is  remarkable  that,  al¬ 
though  Paine  was  the  first  to  call 
publicly  for  American  independence 
and  a  constitutional  convention,  he 
was  given  no  voice  in  the  drawing-up  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  or  the 
Constitution.  He  was  served  even 
worse  in  England,  where,  after  his 
campaign  for  popular  rights,  he  was 
hounded  from  the  country. 

Lester  J.  Cappon’s  volume,18  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  Institute  of  Early 
American  History  and  Culture,  con¬ 
tains  the  complete  correspondence 
between  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Abigail 
and  John  Adams.  There  are  few  docu¬ 
ments  in  the  history  of  American  ideas 
more  quotable  or  memorable.  The 
first  exchanges,  printed  in  Volume  I, 
took  place  between  1777  and  1804;  the 

17  Man  of  Reason:  The  Life  of  Thomas 
Paine,  by  Alfred  Owen  Aldridge.  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  New  York:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 
pp.  348.  $6. 

18  The  Adams-Jefferson  Letters:  The  Com¬ 
plete  Correspondence  Between  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  Abigail  and  John  Adams,  ed. 
by  Lester  J.  Cappon.  2  vols.  Chapel  Hill, 
North  Carolina:  Institute  of  Early  American 
History  and  Culture  at  Williamsburg, 
Virginia,  pp.  li+viii+638.  $12.50. 
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second,  in  Volume  II,  between  1812 
and  1826.  In  its  revelation  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  friendship  between 
these  two  men  and  its  personal  com¬ 
ments  on  the  behind-the-scenes  struggle 
for  American  independence,  this  corre¬ 
spondence  illuminates  one  of  the  most 
fascinatingperiods  in  American  history. 
The  later  letters  are  almost  completely 
divorced  in  subject-matter  from  those 
of  the  early  period.  In  retirement,  the 
former  Presidents,  though  very  much 
interested  in  world  affairs,  gave  chief 
consideration  to  philosophical  ques¬ 
tions,  and  let  the  events  of  the  day  pass 
without  their  participation. 

3.  Early  Nineteenth  Century 

A  useful  title  in  the  Scholars’  Facsi¬ 
miles  and  Reprints  series  is  Fenimore 
Cooper’s  rather  mysterious  Tales  For 
Fifteen.™  Published  under  the  pseudo¬ 
nym  of  ‘Jane  Morgan’  four  months 
after  the  sensational  success  of  The 
Pioneers  in  1823,  it  presents  some¬ 
what  of  a  puzzle,  for  why  should  a 
successful  author  publish  a  book  of 
stories  for  adolescent  girls  in  imitation 
of  Mrs.  Amelia  Opie’s  moral  stories, 
even  though  his  identity  was  carefully 
concealed?  In  introducing  the  tales, 
James  Franklin  Beard  suggests  that 
Cooper  did  not  revert  to  the  style  of 
Precaution,  but  dug  out  an  apprentice 
volume,  written  much  earlier,  in  order 
to  help  Charles  Wiley,  the  publisher, 
out  of  financial  difficulties.  Beard  con¬ 
jectures,  on  the  evidence  of  a  letter  to 
Andrew  Thompson  Goodrich,  that 
this  was  Cooper’s  earliest  effort  at 
writing,  and  preceded  Precaution  by 
about  a  month. 

Walter  Harding’s  Thoreau  Hand¬ 
book 20  is  a  very  helpful  addendum  to 

18  Tales  For  Fifteen  (1823),  by  James 
Fenimore  Cooper.  A  facsimile  reproduction, 
with  an  Introduction  by  James  Franklin 
Beard.  Gainesville,  Fla.:  Scholars’  Facsi¬ 
miles  and  Reprints,  pp.  xiiH-iv+223.  $6. 

20  A  Thoreau  Handbook,  by  Walter  Hard¬ 
ing.  New  York  U.P.  pp.  xvii  +  229.  $4.50. 


the  recent  spate  of  Thoreau  material. 
It  aims  at  directing  the  student  starting 
on  a  study  of  Thoreau  to  the  best 
literature  on  the  subject,  as  well  as 
informing  the  specialist  of  the  latest 
scholarship.  Harding  summarizes  and 
evaluates  all  the  relevant  books  and 
most  of  the  articles  that  have  been 
written  about  Thoreau,  including  all  of 
the  unpublished  doctoral  dissertations, 
and  the  better  M.A.  theses. 

Two  more  Scholars’  Facsimiles  and 
Reprints  editions  are  Charles  Godfrey 
Leland’s  Sunshine  in  Thought  (1862),21 
edited  by  Benjamin  T.  Spencer,  and 
Walt  Whitman’s  Drum-Taps  (1865) 
and  Sequel  to  Drum-Taps  (1865-6). 22 
In  his  introduction  to  the  former, 
Spencer  points  out  that  it  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  document  in  the  history  of 
American  realism.  Writing  in  the  early 
period  of  the  Civil  War,  Leland  was 
concerned  with  striking  at  the  South. 
His  correlation  of  the  Southern  mind 
with  decadent  romanticism  and  of  the 
Northern  ideal  with  a  buoyant  hope¬ 
fulness  which  would  animate  the  whole 
national  culture  led  him  to  prophesy 
that  a  Northern  breeze  would  blow 
away  ‘whole  mythologies  of  saints 
and  angels,  Gothic  sentiment,  beatific 
visions,  “Fenelon  fantasies”,  Orphic 
hymns,  and  “Edgar  A.  Poetry”’.  The 
new  culture,  thought  Leland,  would 
hymn  the  machine  and  the  artisan,  its 
tone  a  ‘steam-engine  whirling  realism’. 
Anticipating  as  they  do  the  great  debate 
of  the  nineties,  these  words  are  pro¬ 
phetic.  By  modem  standards,  however, 
there  is  very  little  actual  ‘realism’  in 
Sunshine  in  Thought,  with  its  vision  of  a 

21  Sunshine  in  Thought  (1862),  by  Charles 
Godfrey  Leland.  A  facsimile  reproduction, 
with  an  Introduction  by  Benjamin  T. 
Spencer.  Gainesville,  Fla.:  Scholars’  Facsi¬ 
miles  and  Reprints.  pp.  xii+197.  $6. 

22  Walt  Whitman's  Drum-Taps  (1865)  and 
Sequel  to  Drum  Taps  (1865-66).  A  facsimile 
reproduction,  ed.  with  an  Introduction  by 
F.  De  Wolfe  Miller.  Gainesville,  Fla.: 
Scholars’  Facsimiles  and  Reprints,  pp.  lix  + 
iv  +  72  +  24.  $6. 
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‘golden  Venusberg’  and  its  borrowings 
from  Rabelais,  Sterne,  and  Heine.  It  is 
the  admonition  rather  than  the  practice 
which  is  significant  in  Leland.  Reading 
the  facsimile  of  the  first  edition  of 
Drum-Taps,  published  three  years  later 
than  Leland’s  book,  one  is  led  to 
approximately  the  same  feeling  about 
Whitman.  However  ‘advanced’  for  the 
time  his  sentiments  were,  his  rhetorical 
style,  and  even  his  vocabulary,  mark 
Whitman  as  very  much  the  Victorian. 
F.  De  Wolfe  Miller  in  his  introduction 
points  out  the  unintended  irony  of 
Whitman’s  title  in  the  light  of  Lincoln’s 
assassination. 

Perry  Miller’s  anthology23  includes 
(along  with  Whitman)  Poe,  Emerson, 
Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  and  Melville,  as 
exemplars  of  that  ‘golden  age’  in 
American  letters  between  the  1830’s 
and  the  Civil  War.  In  a  stimulating 
introduction  Miller  suggests  that  Syd¬ 
ney  Smith  was  justified  when — pro¬ 
voked  by  American  vaunts  of  superior 
virtue — he  asked  in  1820  who  in  the 
wide  world  read  an  American  book. 
Although  even  at  that  time  Europeans 
were  beginning  to  read  Irving,  and 
Fenimore  Cooper  and  William  Cullen 
Bryant  were  making  their  reputations, 
Miller  does  not  consider  that  these 
writers  provide  a  sufficiently  strong 
refutation  of  Smith’s  charge.  They  were 
American  writers,  certainly,  but  in  their 
style  and  approach  they  derived  from 
English  models.  It  was  different  with 
the  writers  of  the  succeeding  three 
decades.  While  Emerson  was  delivering 
that  ‘Declaration  of  Literary  Inde¬ 
pendence’,  the  ‘American  Scholar’ 
address  at  Harvard,  Poe  was  writing  in 
Baltimore  and  Richmond,  and  Haw¬ 
thorne  was  contriving  that  his  Twice- 
Told  Tales  should  appear.  During  the 
forties  and  fifties  Thoreau,  Melville, 

23  The  Golden  Age  of  American  Literature, 
selected  and  ed.  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Perry  Miller.  New  York:  George 
Braziller  Inc.  pp.  vi+514.  $7.50. 
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and  Whitman  also  ‘arrived’  on  the 
American  scene.  Miller  represents  these 
six  ‘classic  ’  Americans  by  some  of  their 
standard  work,  but  his  extracts  are 
always  well  chosen. 

4.  Later  Nineteenth  Century 

Minnie  M.  Brashear  and  Robert  M. 
Rodney  seek  to  convey  the  art  and 
humour  of  Mark  Twain  by  selecting 
extracts  from  his  work.24  The 
material  is  presented  in  chronolo¬ 
gical  order,  and  interspersed  with 
biographical  and  critical  comments. 
The  whole  is  divided  into  three  parts 
in  the  first  of  which  the  editors  seek 
to  show  Mark  Twain’s  versatility  as 
a  storyteller  and  descriptive  artist  by 
including  passages  showing  the  ‘Mis¬ 
souri  Boyhood’,  ‘The  River’,  ‘The 
West’,  ‘The  Magic  Land’  (England), 
and  ‘The  World  Outside’  (mostly  from 
Innocents  Abroad).  In  the  second  they 
show  Mark  Twain  as  a  Missouri 
humourist,  and  in  the  third  as  an  epi¬ 
grammatist. 

Three  books  on  William  Dean 
Howells  give  some  idea  of  the  amount 
of  work  which  is  now  being  done  in 
America  on  this  once-neglected 
American  novelist.  The  title  of  Robert 
L.  Hough’s  The  Quiet  Rebel:  William 
Dean  Howells  as  Social  Commentator 25 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the  author’s  pre¬ 
occupation.  He  is  interested  in  Howells 
as  an  exponent  of  democratic  socialism. 
In  tracing  the  development  of  Howells’s 
‘social  thought’  Hough  has  given 
particular  emphasis  to  the  years  1900- 
20,  although  most  other  critics  have 
felt  that  Howells’s  interest  in  reform 
subsided  after  the  defeat  of  the  Populist 
Party  in  1896.  Hough  shows  that 
Howells  continued  not  only  to  advocate 

21  The  Art,  Humor  and  Humanity  of  Mark 
Twain,  ed.,  with  Commentary  and  Notes,  by 
Minnie  M.  Brashear  and  Robert  M.  Rodney. 
Oklahoma  U.P.  pp.  xxiv+423.  $5.95. 

26  The  Quiet  Rebel:  William  Dean  Howells 
as  Social  Commentator,  by  Robert  L.  Hough. 
Nebraska  U.P.  pp.  137.  $4. 
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reform  in  laissez-faire  capitalism,  but 
also  to  speak  up  for  prison  reform, 
women’s  suffrage,  the  abolition  of 
capital  punishment,  and  even  world 
government.  Round  Howells  con¬ 
verged  the  liberal-minded  intellectuals 
of  Boston  and  New  York,  those  gallant 
few  who  have  come  so  rarely  into 
power.  Hough  has  written  an  interest¬ 
ing  book,  but  it  is  one  that  is  on  the 
periphery  of  literature.  A  commentator 
who  is  more  interested  in  the  literary 
contribution  of  Howells  is  George  N. 
Bennett,26  who  insists  that  Howells’s 
books  are  neither  mere  ‘novels  of 
manners ’  nor  ‘economic  novels ’  which 
can  be  pushed  into  some  convenient 
category  and  ignored  as  literature. 
Bennett  maintains  that  Howells’s 
novels  are  valid  insights  into  the 
human  condition.  He  correlates 
Howells’s  life  with  his  gradual  growth 
as  an  artist,  giving  a  full  interpretation 
of  each  novel.  He  has  much  to  say 
about  the  diversity  of  Howells’s  mind, 
and  the  breadth  of  interest  which 
made  him  the  friend  of  so  many  of  the 
leading  literary  figures  of  his  day, 
including  two  so  disparate  as  Henry 
James  and  Mark  Twain.  Van  Wyck 
Brooks’s  work27  on  Howells  is  much 
more  a  biographical  study  than  the 
other  two  dealt  with  here.  He  is  in¬ 
terested  in  Howells  the  man,  and  traces 
his  development  from  the  early  days  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  through  his  consul¬ 
ship  in  Venice  during  the  Civil  War, 
to  the  editorship  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  and  his  last  days  in  New 
York.  Brooks  is  both  a  sympathetic 
and  a  vivid  writer.  Regarding  Howells 
as  the  representative  author  of  his 
period,  he  traces  his  influence  from 
the  sixties  of  the  last  century  to  the 
twenties  of  this.  ‘No  one  else,’  said 

20  William  Dean  Howells:  The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  a  Novelist,  by  George  N.  Bennett. 
Oklahoma  U.P.  pp.  xvii+220.  $4. 

27  Howells:  His  Life  and  World,  by  Van 
Wyck  Brooks.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton, 
pp.  viii+296.  $5. 


Henry  James  of  Howells,  ‘knows  so 
much  about  the  American  character.  ’ 
It  is  clear  that  Brooks  agrees  with  him, 
but  whether  this  necessarily  makes 
Howells  a  great  novelist  is  another 
matter.  A  fully  convincing  evaluation 
of  his  contribution  to  literature  has 
yet  to  be  written. 

Selections  from  Emily  Dickinson’s 
work  have  appeared  both  in  America 
and  in  England.  An  American  paper¬ 
back,28  edited  by  Robert  N.  Linscott, 
prints  a  generous  selection  of  letters 
along  with  the  poems,  but  the  text  used 
for  the  poems  is  unfortunately  that  of 
the  editions  of  1890,  1891,  and  1896, 
rather  than  that  of  the  definitive 
Thomas  H.  Johnson  edition  of  1950. 
However,  if  one  can  get  over  the  pos¬ 
sible  unreliability  of  the  text,  Linscott’s 
selection  of  the  poems  is  better  than 
that  of  James  Reeves,29  who  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  be  allowed  use  of 
the  Johnson  text.  The  well-tried  antho¬ 
logy  selections  are  mostly  here,  but 
outside  this  known  field  Reeves’s 
judgement  leans  more  to  the  whimsical 
than  to  the  starker  utterances  of  this 
tough-minded  New  England  spinster. 
In  his  long  essay  Reeves  sets  out  well 
the  relevant  facts,  but,  being  con¬ 
cerned  to  show  that  Emily  Dickinson 
is  an  ‘  English  ’  rather  than  an  American 
poet,  he  misses  some  of  the  obvious 
things  which  link  her  with  other  New 
England  writers  and  throw  a  light  on 
her  poetry. 

Alexander  Holder-Barell’s  mono¬ 
graph30  on  the  imagery  in  Henry 
James’s  novels  is  at  first  sight  un- 

28  Selected  Poems  and  Letters  of  Emily 
Dickinson,  ed.  by  Robert  N.  Linscott.  New 
York:  Doubleday.  pp.  ix+343.  $1.25. 

29  Selected  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  ed. 
with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  James 
Reeves.  Heinemann.  pp.  lii+113.  9^.  6 d. 

30  The  Development  of  Imagery  and  its 
Functional  Significance  in  Henry  James's 
Novels,  by  Alexander  Holder-Barell.  (The 
Cooper  Monographs  on  English  and 
American  Language  and  Literature.)  Berne: 
Francke  Verlag.  pp.  215.  Sw.  fr.  15. 
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inviting.  Holder-Barell  began  with  the 
conviction  that,  whereas  for  most  of 
the  English  novelists  imagery  was  used 
for  decorative  purposes,  for  James  it 
was  a  central  and  integral  part  of  his 
art.  Metaphors  especially,  he  considers, 
play  an  essential  part  in  James’s 
expression  of  eternal  values.  His  study 
shows  James’s  development  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  imagery  and  the  functional 
significance  of  his  metaphors.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  divided  into  six  parts: 
‘The  Rhetorical  Image’,  ‘The  Expand¬ 
ing  Image’,  ‘The  Characterizing 
Image’,  ‘Images  Expressing  the  Ab¬ 
stract  in  Terms  of  the  Concrete’,  ‘The 
Constructive  Image’,  and  ‘The  Transi¬ 
tion  from  Metaphor  to  Symbol’.  The 
last  part,  short  as  it  is,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting.  Holder-Barell  points 
out  that  the  titles  of  the  last  novels 
show  a  significant  change,  indicating 
preoccupation  with  a  theme  rather 
than  a  person  or  situation.  He  shows 
that,  whereas  in  Roderick  Hudson 
consistent  or  pronounced  symbolism 
is  remote  from  the  style,  in  The  Wings 
of  the  Dove  James  finds  symbols  which 
are  both  integral  and  poignant  for  his 
contrast  between  good  and  evil,  inno¬ 
cence  and  corruption.  The  Portrait  of 
a  Lady,  as  might  be  expected,  is  found 
to  be  at  a  half-way  stage.  While  a  little 
glib  in  its  conclusion,  Holder-Barell’s 
thesis  is  detailed  and  informative  on 
the  subject  of  the  types  of  imagery  used 
by  James.  It  might  be  noted,  however, 
that  since  his  examination  of  James’s 
work  is  based  on  only  six  representa¬ 
tive  novels,  and  half  of  these  are  taken 
from  the  post- 1900  period,  a  question 
mark  overhangs  the  final  validity  of 
his  investigations. 

Although  one  might  think  from  the 
introduction  to  William  Wasserstrom’s 
book31  that  he  had  written  a  treatise 

S1  Heiress  of  all  the  Ages:  Sex  and  Senti¬ 
ment  in  the  Genteel  Tradition,  by  William 
Wasserstrom.  Minnesota  U.P.  and  O.U.P. 
pp.  x+157.  $4.  32s. 
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on  the  American  character  (Hegel’s 
Philosophy  of  History,  the  Manichean 
cast  of  mind  of  the  Puritans,  and  the 
field  of  battle  that  was  Emerson’s  mind 
are  among  the  subjects  invoked),  the 
subject  of  his  book  is  best  described  in 
his  subtitle,  ‘Sex  and  Sentiment  in  the 
Genteel  Tradition’.  This  is  a  very 
mixed  study.  It  purports  to  examine 
the  genteel  tradition,  but  it  does  not 
do  it  from  a  literary  point  of  view. 
Wasserstrom  is  concerned  with  many 
things,  the  chief  of  them  being  the 
ideal  of  Woman  in  nineteenth-century 
America  and  society’s  attitude  towards 
her  and  love.  The  book  is  full  of  out- 
of-the-way  snippets  of  information 
which  are  often  illuminating  and  occa¬ 
sionally  amusing,  but  being  neither  a 
serious  literary  nor  a  sociological 
study,  it  makes  little  more  than  light 
reading. 

5.  Twentieth  Century 
Robert  H.  Elias’s  edition  of  the 
Dreiser  correspondence32  is  a  three- 
volume  selection  from  the  mass  of 
material  left  by  this  voluminous  writer. 
Elias,  who  is  the  author  of  the  only 
biography  of  Dreiser  to  date,  has 
chosen  nearly  600  letters  written  be¬ 
tween  1897  and  1945  from  the  corre¬ 
spondence  which  Dreiser  shipped  to 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  during 
the  war,  and  which  has  been  added  to 
since  then  by  well-wishers.  One  of  the 
most  frequent  correspondents  in  the 
letters  of  the  first  volume  is  H.  L. 
Mencken,  who  helped  Dreiser  con¬ 
siderably  in  his  fight  over  The  Genius. 
In  the  second  and  third  volumes  the 
selection  broadens  out,  presumably  as 
Dreiser  became  better  known  and  his 
circle  widened.  Sherwood  Anderson, 
Emma  Goldman,  Jesse  L.  Lasky, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Upton  Sinclair, 

**  Letters  of  Theodore  Dreiser:  A  Selection, 
ed.  with  a  preface  and  Notes  by  Robert  H. 
Elias.  3  vols.  Pennsylvania  U.P.  pp.  1067. 

$18. 
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and  even  Edward  G.  Robinson,  are 
among  the  correspondents.  The  last 
letters  are  to  James  T.  Farrell,  who 
was  very  close  to  Dreiser  at  the  end  of 
his  life. 

In  the  early  1900’s,  when  Dreiser 
was  gaining  some  fame,  a  writer  of  a 
completely  different  cast  of  mind  and 
attitude  towards  literature  was  con¬ 
ceiving  the  idea  of  a  work  in  the  ‘con¬ 
tinuous  present’.  That  writer  was 
Gertrude  Stein,  whose  literary  bio¬ 
graphy  John  Malcolm  Brinnin  has 
written.33  Brinnin  obviously  has  a 
great  interest  in,  and  feeling  for,  the 
mental  processes  of  his  subject.  He  is 
also  extremely  good  on  her  comings 
and  goings,  her  relations  with  her 
brother  Leo,  and  her  lifelong  feeling 
for  America  as  well  as  for  the  France 
in  which  she  settled.  He  conveys  a 
sense  of  the  pervasive  influence  which 
Miss  Stein  had,  in  the  twenties,  on 
experimental  literature  and  art,  and  is 
helpful,  if  brief,  on  the  subject  of  her 
own  experiments.  As  an  under¬ 
graduate  at  Radclifie,  as  a  medical 
student  at  Johns  Hopkins,  as  the 
friend  of  Derain,  Matisse,  Braque, 
Gris,  and  Picasso  before  the  First 
World  War,  and  as  a  focal  point  for 
the  young  expatriate  American  writers 
in  Paris  in  the  twenties  and,  later,  for 
the  G.I.s  after  the  Second  World  War, 
Gertrude  Stein  was  a  provocative, 
gnomic,  strangely  compelling  figure. 
All  this  Brinnin  conveys  admirably. 
What  he  does  not  convey,  however,  is 
his  judgement  of  the  literary  value  of 
her  work.  One  is  left  with  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  it  was  easier  for  him  to  be 
enthusiastic  about  Gertrude  Stein  as 
a  person  and  an  ‘influence’  than  as  a 
potentially  great  writer. 

The  idea  of  ‘casebooks’  on  writers 
of  merit  is  an  interesting  if  somewhat 

33  The  Third  Rose:  Gertrude  Stein  and  her 
World,  by  John  Malcolm  Brinnin.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown.  London:  Weidenfeld  & 
Nicolson.  pp.  427.  $6.  35j. 


clinical  one.  That  on  Ezra  Pound,31 
by  William  Van  O’Connor  and  Edward 
Stone,  being  subtitled  ‘The  Case  of 
Ezra  Pound :  Pro  and  Con  intended  to 
be  used  as  controlled  source  material 
for  the  Freshman  English  Course’, 
might  put  the  potential  reader  off. 
This  would  be  a  pity,  however,  for  it 
contains  some  excellent  material,  of 
great  interest  to  all  concerned  with 
morality  and  literature.  Among  the 
documents  in  this  collection,  there  are 
some  short  extracts  from  Pound’s 
broadcasts  during  the  war,  the  medical 
report  of  the  three  alienists  who 
examined  him  in  1945,  and  the  state¬ 
ment  from  Robert  Frost  which  was 
instrumental  in  obtaining  his  release 
from  St.  Elizabeth’s  Hospital.  Among 
a  fascinating  collection  of  articles  and 
arguments,  a  description  of  Pound  in 
‘the  cage’  at  Pisa  by  Robert  L.  Allen, 
an  editorial  by  Dwight  MacDonald 
entitled  ‘Homage  to  Twelve  Judges’, 
‘Poetry  and  Opinion’,  by  Archibald 
MacLeish,  and  ‘The  Teacher’,  by 
Babette  Deutsch,  may  be  singled  out. 

One  of  the  commentators  cited  in 
A  Casebook  on  Ezra  Pound  is  William 
Carlos  Williams,  who  is  quoted  as  say¬ 
ing,  ‘I  could  never  take  him  as  a 
steady  diet.  He  was  often  brilliant,  but 
an  ass.  But  I  never  .  .  .  ceased  to  love 
him.’  Williams,  who  was  a  friend  of 
Pound’s  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  afterwards,  has  said  his  say 
on  practically  everyone,  including  him¬ 
self.  His  new  book,  Yes,  Mrs.  Williams, 35 
is  a  personal  record  of  his  mother. 
Like  everything  else  that  Williams  has 
written,  it  is  extraordinarily  vivid. 
Williams’s  mother  was  from  Martin¬ 
ique,  half  French  and  half  Jewish,  and 

34  A  Casebook  on  Ezra  Pound,  ed.  by 
William  Van  O’Connor  and  Edward  Stone. 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell,  pp.  179. 
$2.50. 

35  Yes,  Mrs.  Williams:  A  Personal  Record 
of  My  Mother,  by  William  Carlos  Williams. 
New  York:  McDowell,  Obolensky,  pp.  143. 
$3.50. 
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his  father  English.  They  had  a  wide 
and  exotic  circle  of  friends,  in  America, 
in  Puerto  Rico,  and  in  Paris.  What 
Williams  has  to  say  of  his  mother,  of 
her  remarks  and  her  doings,  illu¬ 
minates  his  own  life,  and  gives  much 
valuable  information  about  this  some¬ 
times  exasperating  but  always  life- 
giving  poet. 

Williams  has  written  a  foreword  to 
a  monograph36  on  Robert  McAlmon, 
who,  like  Pound  and  Williams,  was  a 
member  of  the  American  expatriate 
group  in  Paris  shortly  after  the  First 
World  War.  The  author,  Robert  E. 
Knoll,  records  how,  looking  through 
hundreds  of  short  stories  for  an  antho¬ 
logy,  he  was  struck  by  the  discrepancy 
in  standard  between  those  of  the  great 
and  those  of  ‘the  rest’.  When,  among 
hundreds  of  slick  and  contrived  stories, 
he  came  across  one  by  McAlmon,  he 
was  so  impressed,  in  spite  of  the  faulty 
technique,  that  he  began  hunting  for 
information  about  this  friend  of  the 
avant  garde.  Knoll’s  account  throws 
an  interesting  light  on  McAlmon’s 
own  story,  told  in  Being  Geniuses 
Together.  He  was  less  of  an  achieved 
writer  than  an  editor  and  publisher  of 
others.  One  of  his  achievements  was 
the  publication  of  Gertrude  Stein’s 
monumental  The  Making  of  Americans. 
Like  Pound,  he  encouraged  talent 
wherever  he  found  it,  and  was  one  of 
the  genuine  figures  in  a  crowd  of  often 
pretentious  people. 

Robert  Frost,  an  expatriate  in 
England  at  the  same  time  that  Pound 
was  here,  just  before  the  First  World 
War,  is  the  subject  of  Lawrance 
Thompson’s  pamphlet.37  Thompson, 
who  is  the  author  of  an  excellent 

36  Robert  McAlmon:  Expatriate  Publisher 
and  Writer,  by  Robert  E.  Knoll.  Foreword 
by  William  Carlos  Williams.  Nebraska 
U.P.  pp.  xiii+96.  $1.50. 

37  Robert  Frost,  by  Lawrance  Thompson. 
University  of  Minnesota  Pamphlets  on 
American  Writers,  No.  2.  Minnesota  U.P. 
and  O.U.P.  pp.  43.  5s. 
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literary  biography  of  Frost  entitled 
Fire  and  Ice,  has  written  an  admirably 
compressed  account  in  forty-one  pages. 
After  a  concise  relation  of  some  of  the 
paradoxes  of  the  poet’s  early  life, 
Thompson  proceeds  chronologically 
through  the  books,  from  A  Boy's  Will 
to  A  Masque  of  Mercy.  He  points  out 
the  Puritan  backbone  in  Frost’s  work, 
the  grimness  of  the  humour  which 
underlies  apparently  pleasant  or  seem¬ 
ingly  whimsical  poems.  He  sees  his 
kinship  with  Emerson  in  such  poems 
as  ‘Mowing’,  pointing  out  how  deeply 
engrained  in  Frost  is  the  habit  of 
endowing  images  and  actions  with 
implicitly  metaphorical  and  symbolic 
meanings: 

Vachel  Lindsay,  who  was  making 
his  reputation  in  the  Middle  West 
while  Frost  was  making  his  in  England, 
is  the  subject  of  a  life  by  Eleanor 
Ruggles.38  This  is  a  worthy  but  un¬ 
inspired  piece  of  work,  written  in  a 
style  less  suited  to  the  life  of  a  poet 
than  to  that  of  a  film  star. 

Louise  Cowan  has  written  an  instruc¬ 
tive  literary  history  of  the  Fugitive 
Group.39  This  group  of  Southern  poets 
and  critics,  who  flourished  at  Vander¬ 
bilt  University  in  the  twenties,  con¬ 
sisted  chiefly  of  John  Crowe  Ransom, 
Allen  Tate,  Donald  Davidson,  Merrill 
Moore,  and  Robert  Penn  Warren. 
They  took  their  name  from  the  title 
of  a  magazine  which  they  published 
between  1922  and  1925.  They  have 
been  called  the  inaugurators  of  a 
Southern  literary  renaissance,  and  it 
is  clear  that  Miss  Cowan  agrees  with 
this  estimate.  This  is  the  first  thoroughly 
informed  study  of  the  Fugitives  to  have 
been  published,  and  scholars  will  be 
deeply  grateful  to  Miss  Cowan  for  the 
depth  and  lucidity  of  her  comments. 

38  The  West-Going  Heart:  A  Life  of  Vachel 
Lindsay,  by  Eleanor  Ruggles.  New  York: 
W.  W.  Norton,  pp.  448.  $6.50. 

39  The  Fugitive  Group:  A  Literary  History, 
by  Louise  Cowan.  Louisiana  State  U.P. 
pp.  xxiii+277.  $5. 
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She  is  especially  good  on  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  Fugitives’  ideas  in  the 
twenties  to  the  New  Criticism  which 
was  advocated  and  practised  by 
Ransom,  Tate,  and  Warren  in  the  late 
thirties  and  forties.  Having  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  use  material 
from  the  Fugitives’  Reunion,  which 
took  place  in  Nashville  in  1956,  Miss 
Cowan  has  been  able  to  produce  one 
of  those  rare  things,  a  thesis  with  a 
sense  of  actuality,  of  the  living  creative 
life  of  its  subject. 

Two  further  pamphlets  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  series  deal  with 
the  two  most  important  American 
novelists  of  the  twentieth  century. 
That  by  Philip  Young  on  Ernest 
Hemingway40  is  to  some  extent  a  precis 
of  his  well-informed  little  book  on  the 
same  author  which  appeared  in  1952. 
Less  formally  interested  in  style  and 
technique  as  such  than  Carlos  Baker, 
Young  nevertheless  gives  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  he  feels  deeply  about 
Hemingway’s  work.  He  begins  with 
the  early  story  ‘Indian  Camp’  as  an 
illustration  of  how  Hemingway  uses 
sensational  material,  not  to  shock  the 
reader,  but  in  order  to  convey  the 
effect  which  shocking  events  had  on 
the  sensitive  imagination  of  a  Middle 
Western  boy.  Young  maintains  that, 
although  Hemingway  has  been  much 
read  and  imitated,  he  has  rarely  been 
understood,  and  that  the  key  to  com¬ 
prehension  lies  in  the  book  in  which 
‘Indian  Camp’  appeared.  The  title  of 
the  book,  In  Our  Time,  is  intended  as 
a  sardonic  comment  on  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer’s  ‘Give  us  peace  in 
our  time,  O  Lord’.  There  is  no  peace 
at  all  in  the  book.  Half  the  stories  are 
devoted  to  the  development  of  a  single 
character,  Nick  Adams,  who  is  intro¬ 
duced  to  life  the  hard  way  and  is 

40  Ernest  Hemingway,  by  Philip  Young. 
(University  of  Minnesota  Pamphlets  on 
American  Writers,  No.  1.)  Minnesota  U.P. 
and  O.U.P.  pp.  44.  5s. 


wounded  in  the  First  World  War.  The 
physical  wound  intensifies  and  epito¬ 
mizes  the  psychic  wounds  Nick  has 
been  receiving  from  life.  Because  he 
has  been  hurt,  the  young  man  develops 
a  hard  shell.  This  is  the  story  of  all 
Hemingway’s  characters:  a  hard  shell 
and  a  soft  centre.  In  a  short  space, 
Young  is  convincing  and  interesting, 
following  a  few  main  themes  and  not 
attempting  to  say  something  about 
each  novel.  This  is  really  all  one  can 
do  in  the  very  limited  space  which  the 
editors  of  these  pamphlets  allow  their 
authors.  William  Van  O’Connor  (who 
has  written  a  book  on  his  subject,  The 
Tangled  Fire  of  William  Faulkner)  has 
tackled  Faulkner  in  exactly  the  oppo¬ 
site  way.41  He  has  made  a  conscientious 
attempt  to  comment  on  everything  that 
Faulkner  has  written,  with  the  result 
that  he  has  been  able  to  say  little  of 
value  about  any  single  work.  One  does, 
however,  get  a  comprehensive  view  of 
Faulkner’s  achievement,  for  O’Connor 
knows  his  subject  thoroughly. 

In  The  World  of  William  Faulkner, 42 
a  re-issue  of  the  Duke  University  Press 
edition  of  1952,  Ward  L.  Miner  deals 
with  the  relationship  of  Faulkner’s 
home  area,  Lafayette  County,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  to  the  mythical  county  of 
Yoknapatawpha  which  he  has  created 
in  his  novels.  Miner  is  convinced  that 
environment  plays  a  very  great  part  in 
the  sum  total  of  Faulkner’s  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  that  if  one  does  not  under¬ 
stand  that  one  does  not  fully  appreciate 
a  writer  who  is  provincial  and  uni¬ 
versal  at  the  same  time.  He  deals  first 
with  the  ‘actuality’,  that  is,  the 
appearance,  geography,  social  condi¬ 
tions,  and  beliefs  of  Oxford,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  its  environs.  After  a  section 

41  William  Faulkner,  by  William  Van 
O’Connor.  (University  of  Minnesota 
Pamphlets  on  American  Writers,  No.  3.) 
Minnesota  U.P.  and  O.U.P.  pp.  43.  5s. 

42  The  World  of  William  Faulkner,  by 
Ward  L.  Miner.  New  York:  Pageant. 
London:  Calder.  pp.  170.  $3.50.  10,r.  6 d. 
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on  the  ‘legendary’  background  of  the 
district,  Miner  considers  parallels  and 
contrasts,  ending  with  chapters  on  the 
historical  and  moral  patterns  in 
Faulkner’s  work.  This  is  an  engaging 
and  often  rewarding  study.  Miner  is 
less  good  on  the  novels  themselves 
than  he  is  on  the  background.  Olga  W. 
Vickery’s  book43  takes  up  where 
Miner’s  leaves  off.  She  provides  a 
critical  interpretation  of  all  Faulkner’s 
novels,  from  Soldier's  Pay  to  The 
Town,  her  concern  being  to  illuminate 
both  Faulkner’s  themes  and  his  charac¬ 
ters,  and  to  show  how  the  various 
works  are  interrelated.  Part  One  is 
devoted  solely  to  a  discussion  of  the 
individual  novels,  each  chapter  being 
a  self-contained  unit.  Go  Down  Moses 
and  The  Hamlet  are  given  the  most 
detailed  treatment,  despite  the  fact 
that  they  are  collections  of  short  stories. 
Miss  Vickery’s  point  of  view  is  that 
they  are,  in  reality,  novels  in  experi¬ 
mental  form.  In  Part  Two  Miss 
Vickery  discusses  the  larger  patterns 
in  which  she  sees  the  novels  to  fall. 
This  section  is  divided  into  four 
sections:  ‘Truth,  Legend  and  Fact’, 
‘The  Contours  of  Time’,  ‘Language 
as  Theme  and  Technique’,  and  ‘The 
Definition  of  Man’.  Miss  Vickery  has 
been  working  with  Faulkner  material 
for  some  time  (she  produced,  with  F.  J. 
Hoffman,  William  Faulkner:  Two 
Decades  of  Criticism  in  1951)  and  this 
book  is  obviously  the  fruit  of  many 
years’  labour.  It  has  many  good  things 
in  it,  although  at  times  it  seems  a  little 
too  compressed.  Hyatt  Howe  Wag¬ 
goner’s  study44  is  easier  to  follow. 
This  writer,  who  is  well  known  for  his 
work  on  Hawthorne,  is  especially 
good  on  the  subject  of  imagery  and 
tone.  His  analyses  of  Mosquitoes  and 

43  The  Novels  of  William  Faulkner:  A 
Critical  Interpretation,  by  Olga  W.  Vickery. 
Louisiana  State  U.P.  pp.  x+270.  $5. 

44  William  Faulkner:  From  Jefferson  to  the 
World,  by  Hyatt  Howe  Waggoner.  Kentucky 
U.P.  pp.  279.  $5. 


Pylon  (novels  often  dismissed  with  a 
cursory  word),  as  well  as  of  The  Wild 
Palms  and  Absalom,  Absalom,  are  of 
particular  interest. 

Kenneth  A.  Lohf’s  and  Eugene  P. 
Sheehy’s  bibliography45  of  Yvor 
Winters  reveals  the  large  amount  of 
work  which  this  Californian  pundit 
has  produced.  Although  best  known 
as  a  critic  with  a  tendency  to  be  dog¬ 
matic  (and  sometimes  as  erratic  as  he 
is  illuminating),  Winters  is  also  a  poet, 
whose  first  books  ( The  Immobile  Wind, 
The  Magpie's  Shadow,  and  The  Bare 
Hills)  came  out  in  the  twenties.  As  the 
leader  of  a  ‘school’  of  writing  and 
criticism  at  Stanford  University, 
Winters  is  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  the  field  of  American  letters.  One 
of  Winters’s  best  essays,  ‘Maule’s 
Curse,  Hawthorne  and  the  Problem  of 
Allegory’,  is  printed  in  American 
Critical  Essays  ( Twentieth  Century), 46 
selected  and  introduced  by  Harold 
Beaver.  Among  the  other  contributors 
are  H.  L.  Mencken  (‘The  Hall-marks 
of  an  American’),  Ezra  Pound  (‘What 
is  literature,  what  is  language,  etc.?’), 
Malcolm  Cowley  (‘Thomas  Wolfe: 
The  Professional  Deformation’),  Allen 
Tate  (‘The  Man  of  Letters  in  the 
Modern  World’),  F.  O.  Matthiessen 
(‘  Tradition  and  the  Individual  Talent  ’), 
Robert  Penn  Warren  (‘William 
Faulkner’),  Lionel  Trilling  (‘Huckle¬ 
berry  Finn’),  Philip  Rahv  (‘Paleface 
and  Redskin  ’),  Harry  Levin  (‘  Observa¬ 
tions  on  the  Style  of  Ernest  Heming¬ 
way’),  and  Richard  Chase  (‘The 
Broken  Circuit:  Romance  and  the 
American  Novel’). 

Finally,  a  word  must  be  said  about 
the  demise  of  New  World  Writing .47 

45  Yvor  Winters:  A  Bibliography,  by 
Kenneth  A.  Lohf  and  Eugene  P.  Sheehy. 
Denver:  Alan  Swallow,  pp.  35. 

46  American  Critical  Essays  ( Twentieth 
Century),  selected  with  an  Introduction  by 
Harold  Beaver.  O.U.P.  pp.  xvi+364. 
Is.  6 d. 

47  New  World  Writing  No.  15.  New  York: 
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cism,  which  is  represented  in  the  last 
number  in  articles  by  C.  W.  Griffin, 

New  American  Library,  pp.  viii+342.  75c. 
6  d. 


Reed  Whittemore,  John  Ciardi,  Charles 
G.  Bell,  and  others,  on  subjects 
ranging  from  little  magazines  to  Dante, 
has  maintained  a  consistently  high 
standard,  and  has  struck  a  note  which 
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of  the  little  magazines. 
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